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THIS BOOK, 

NOW IN ITS FIFTH EDITION, 

WITH THE AUTHOR’S MATUREST THOUGHTS AND CORRECTIONS, 

AND THE LITERARY EVIDENCE AND PROOFS 
AT LENGTH, HE TRUSTS, MADE COMPLETE, 

IS WITH HEART-FELT RESPECT DEDICATED: 

IN HUMBLE THANKFULNESS TO ALMIGHTY GOD 
TIUT, AS IN THE EARLIER HALF OF THIS CENTURY 
HE RAISED UP, AS A WITNESS FOR HIMSELF IN ENGLAND, 

WILLIAM WILBERFORCE, 

SO IN THIS ITS LATER IL\LF IIE 1L\S SIMILARLY RAISED UP IN THE 

EARL OF SHAFTESBURY, 

ONE WIIO, WITH EVERY NATURAL ADVANTAGE 
OF HIGH BIRTH, TALENTS, AND ELOQUENCE, 

ALL SANCTIFIED THROUGH DIVINE GRACE, 

HAS, 

ALIKE BEFORE TIIE CHURCH, AND BEFORE THE WORLD, 

IN TIIE NATIONAL SENATE OF OUR NOBLES, 

AND AMIDST TIIE LOW HAUNTS OF POVERTY AND WRETCHEDNESS, 

IN TIIE TOILSOME LABOURS OF TIIE HOME-MISSION FIELD, 

AND PROMOTION OF WORLD-WIDE SCHEMES OF CHRISTIAN PHILANTHROPY, 
ABOVE ALL OF THAT OF TIIE MISSION OF TIIE “ EVERLASTING GOSPEL,” 
TO EVERY PEOPLE, AND TONGUE, AND NATION UNDER HEAVEN, 

BEEN ENABLED TO EXEMPLIFY 
TIIE PRESENT BLESSED INFLUENCE FOR GOOD 
OF THOSE EVANGELIC PRINCIPLES, 

WHICH IN THIS COMMENTARY ARE SHOWN 
TO BE INTERWOVEN IN THE VERY TISSUE OF THE APOCALYPSE: 
TOGETHER WITH TIIE SURE AND IIEART-CIIEERING PROMISE, 

TO EACH ONE WIIO IN THIS FALLEN WORLD 
HAS, FOR CHRIST’S SAKE, THUS LABOURED, AND NOT FAINTED, 

OF A PART IN TIIE COMING GLORIES OF TIIE HEAVENLY JERUSALEM, 

IN THAT NEW HEAVEN AND NEW EARTH, 

PREFIGURED IN ITS DIVINE BEAUTY TO ST JOHN IN I’ATMOS, 
WHEREIN DWKLLETH RIGHTEOUSNESS. 




PREFACE TO THE FIFTH EDITION. 


I have to thank God for permitting me once again to 
revise this work on the Apocalypse. The impression of 
its importance has deepened in my mind the more I 
have reflected on it: most especially in reference to the 
tendencies of religious inquiry, and belief, which cha¬ 
racterize the present time. 

When first I began to give attention to the subject, 
some twenty years ago , 1 it was the increasing preva¬ 
lence among Christian men in our country of the futur¬ 
ist system of Apocalyptic interpretation ,—a system which 
involved the abandonment of the opinion held by all 
the chief fathers and doctors of our Church respecting 
the Roman Popes and Popedom as the great intended 
anti-Christian power of Scripture prophecy,—that sug¬ 
gested to me the desirableness, and indeed necessity, 
of a more thoroughly careful investigation of the whole 

1 In the Prefaces to former Editions a full and detailed account was given of the cir¬ 
cumstances connected with the origin and progress of the Work; circumstances at 
that time interesting to others besides myself, but of which it now appears to me need¬ 
less to speak. Suffice it to observe that the Work was primarily undertaken in the 
autumn of 1837 ; and that its four first editions,—each one an improvement and 
enlargement of its predecessor,—were published respectively in the years 1844, 1810, 
1847, and 1851. 
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subject than had been made previously. For thereby I 
trusted that we might see God’s mind on the question ; 
all engaged in that controversy being alike agreed as 
to the fact of its being exprest in this prophecy, rightly 
understood: and whether indeed in His view Popery 
was that monstrous evil, and the Reformation a deli¬ 
verance to our Church and nation as mighty and blessed, 
as we had been taught from early youth to regard them. 
Even yet more does the importance of the work strike 
me at the present time, when infidelity has become 
notoriously prevalent among our educated men ; and 
even from ordained ministers in our own Church a voice 
has been raised somewhat pretentiously, with question¬ 
ings of the truth of Christianity as a religion supernatur- 
ally revealed from Heaven, and denial of all supernatural 
inspiration of the Christian Scriptures . 1 For, supposing 
the evidence in proof of the fulfilment of the Apocalyp¬ 
tic prophecy in the history of Christendom since St. 
John’s time to be satisfactory and irrefragable, we have 
herein a proof similarly irrefragable not only of the pos¬ 
sibility, but of the fact, of the divine supernatural inspir¬ 
ation of one book at least of Holy Scripture ;—a fact 
annihilative of the sceptic’s doctrine as to the impossi¬ 
bility in the nature of things of such inspiration ; and 
rendering more than probable, a priori, the idea of divine 
supernatural inspiration in other of its prophetic books 
also. 

I said, supposing the evidence in proof of the historical 
fulfilment of the prophecy to be satisfactory and irrefragable . 

i Not, 1 think, without premonitory warning in this very prophecy that there would 
be a remarkable outgoing about the present time of the spirit of heathen-like infidelity, 
as well as of other spirits of deception. See Apoc. xvi. 13,14 ; and my comments on 
the passage, Vol. iii. pp. 496—502, 618—632. 
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And here of course arises the grand question for solu¬ 
tion between myself and the sceptics who deny the fact 
of any really predictive prophecy of the future in the 
Christian Scriptures. And what then the criteria by 
which we are to decide it ? I am perfectly willing to 
accept the criteria laid down by one who has argued 
out the plea for infidelity with as much ability, and as 
elaborately and temperately also, as any other of our 
modern sceptics;—I mean Mr. Greg, in his “ Creed 
of Christendom.” At the beginning of his 4th chap¬ 
ter, on “ The Prophecies,” he thus expresses himself. 
“In order to establish the claim of any anticipatory 
statement, promise, or denunciation, to the rank and 
title of a Prophecy, four points must be ascertained with 
precision:—viz. 1st, what the event w r as to which the 
alleged prediction was intended to refer; 21y, that the 
prediction was uttered, in specific not vague language, 
before the event; 31y, that the event took place speci¬ 
fically, not loosely, as predicted ; 41y, that it could not 
have been foreseen by human sagacity.” Now r , as re¬ 
gards the two conditions first laid down, viz. as to the 
subject predicted , and the time of the prediction , as unques¬ 
tionably preceding it,—-their fulfilment in the case be¬ 
fore us is obvious. * Tor the things figured in the 
Apocalyptic prophecy were declared to be the things 
that W'ere to happen (the grand and most characteristic 
events evidently, whether in the world or in the Church) 
from after the time of St. John’s seeing the vision in 
Patinos; and this continuously, as appeared from sub¬ 
sequent express statements in the Apocalyptic Book, 
down even to the consummation. Moreover, as regards 
Mr. G.’s 4th condition, its fulfilment in the case before 
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us is equally obvious; for what merely human sagacity 
could have seen into the events of that prolonged, and 
in part far distant, futurity ? The only question re¬ 
maining is whether the predictions were specific, not 
vague; and the asserted fulfilments similarly specific 
and definite also. Nor have I a doubt as to the true 
answer being here, as before, distinctly in the affirma¬ 
tive. In' fact my own investigations were from the first 
conducted, and my interpretation concluded on, with the 
self-same views that Mr. Greg has exprest as to the 
definite and specific character which, in regard of this 
Scripture prophetic book at least, we might reasonably 
expect to attach to both prediction and fulfilment. 

Let me be permitted on this point (I mean in regard 
of my a priori Apocalyptic anticipations, and subse¬ 
quent researches) to re-state substantially what I stated 
respecting them, without any thought in my mind of Mr. 
Greg, towards the close of my a History of Apocalyptic 
Interpretation.” 1 Struck with the manner in which 
respectable previous expositors had most unsatisfactorily 
referred not a few of the more important figurations 
of the Apocalypse to quite different historic eras and 
events, I saw (it is there observed) that this had arisen 
from their, alike one and all, assigning a vague indefinite 
meaning to the prophetic symbols; whether on prin¬ 
ciple (mistaken principle), so as in the case of some, or 
from ignorance and want of discernment, so as in the 
case of many others : 2 —whereas, on the hypothesis of the 
Apocalypse being indeed a Divinely inspired prophecy 

1 Vol. iv. p. 558. 

2 E. g. Cuninghame, Frere, Fairbairn, &c. &c.; from whom I exemplify in the 
passage referred to, and at p. 693 of the same 4th Volume. But the names might be 
largely multiplied. Dean Alford’s Apocalyptic Exposition furnishes a recent and 
notable exemplification. 
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of “ the things that were to come to pass” in the histo¬ 
ries of the Church and world, from after the time of St.¬ 
John, two characteristics, as it seemed to me, might 
undoubtingly be expected to attach to its sacred prefi¬ 
gurations : the one that the ceras and events selected for 
prefiguration would be those of greatest importance in the 
subsequent history of Christendom ; the other that the 
prophetic picturings of such events and seras would in 
each case (more especially if expressed much in detail) 1 
be so specif c and definite as to be applicable perfectly 
and accurately to those ;eras and events alone. Would 
it not be so in the descriptions or picturings, retro¬ 
spectively, of such a subject by any superior artist or 
historian ? How much more so then in the anticipativc 
figurings by the eternal omniscient Spirit of God ! 
Hence, I add, a deep persuasion in my mind, as I pro¬ 
ceeded, of the duty of noting most carefully every sin¬ 
gle point and peculiarity in each of the prophetic sym¬ 
bolizations; and of sparing no pains in the investigation 
of whatever might possibly elucidate them. And then, 
as the result of researches so conducted, it is observed 

1 Of course, in the very nature of things, as observable in the best human historic 
writings, as well as in prophetic writings of a higher origin, some descriptions must 
needs be shorter and less precise than others; alike from the greater peculiarity or 
importance of the subject described in the one case than in the other, and also with a 
view to the more effective throwing out into high relief of that which is most peculiar 
and most important. And, in the testing of the descriptive power and accuracy of 
the writer, it is evidently the fuller and more detailed descriptions that will he chiefly 
referred to. 

In the Preface to my earlier Editions I remarked thankfully on the fact of the 
commencing visions of the Apocalyptic prophecy being of this character, with figura¬ 
tions singularly characteristic and of many details; and of the immense advantage of 
this towards a right interpretation of the Apocalypse. “ Ce n’est (pie le premier pas 
qui eoute,” is a proverbial truth in no little measure applicable here. In consequence 
of the order and marked connexion of the various parts of the prophecy, the meaning 
of its fuller and more characteristic figurations having been fixed, there hence arise 
data, very generally, for fixing the meaning of other less definite figurations connected 
with the former. 
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further that the evidence hence arising of fulfilment (spe¬ 
cific historic fulfilment) of prediction after prediction 
was altogether beyond what I had even hoped; indeed 
such as often to astonish me. The figurations of the 
Seals, when thus elucidated in each and every detail of 
their symbols,—elucidated very much on the indisput¬ 
able evidence of illustrative medals of the time, never 
before referred to,—were found to unfold, brief as they 
are, a prophetic sketch of the successive fortunes and 
phases of the Roman Empire and Christian Church 
within it, during the three next centuries after St. John, 
most singularly accordant with the philosophic history 
of the same subjects drawn out at large in the two first 
volumes of Gibbon. Further, (passing over the briefer 
and less distinctive symbolizations of the first fojir 
Trumpets, the determinate sense of which had to be 
argued in considerable measure from the contexts pre¬ 
ceding and following,) a similarly singular distinctive¬ 
ness of the symbols, when each and every one thus 
particularly and in detail noted and elucidated, was 
found to fix the meaning of the 5th and 6th Trumpet- 
visions, with proportionally increased strength of evi¬ 
dence, agreeably with the usual previous Protestant 
interpretation, to the Saracenic and Turkish invasions 

of Christendom : and both that of the symbols in the 

*/ 

vision next following of the rainbow-crowned Angel in 
Apoc. x., (especially through the new and extraordinary 
evidence illustrating it of allusive contrast, 1 ) and that 
of those of the sackcloth-robed witnesses’ death and re- 

1 A kind of evidence tliis first applied by myself, I believe, in elucidation of the 
Apocalypse; but which has often been applied by historians, and with great advantage, 
in elucidation of past history. Its nature and value is sufficiently illustrated by me in 
the body of my work, before using it. 



surrection in Apoc. xi., to fix their correspondence as 
specifically with the mra and grand introductory events 
of the great Reformation. Yet again, as I proceed to 
observe, by the diadem on the Dragon’s heads, as if 
then the ensign of Roman sovereignty, (a point altoge¬ 
ther unnoticed before,) confirmation was added to the 
usual interpretation explaining the figuration of the 
antagonistic Woman and Dragon in Apoc. xii. of the 
last conflicts of Roman Heathendom with the Christian 
Church at the opening of the 4tli century ; for just at 
that time the Asiatic diadem was first worn as the im¬ 
perial distinctive by Roman Emperors:—and, as I am 
nowat length able to add in my fifth Edition, through the 
similarly singular and irrefragable evidence of their own 
diademed coins in the Gth and 7th centuries, as exhi¬ 
bited in Plate XXVII. of my third Volume, confirmation 
of the truth of the application of the ten-diademed 
horns of the Beast from the sea, in Apoc. xiii., to the ten 
Romano-Gothic kings and kingdoms just then estab¬ 
lished in Western Christendom, in spiritual subjection 
to the Roman Popes, or Apocalyptic Antichrist, as their 
common head. Scarce less specific appeared to be 
other prophetic characteristics of the Beast itself, or its 
last ruling head, when thus with more particularity 
than ever sought out in the Prophecy; scarce less spe¬ 
cific their fulfilment historically in the rise, history, and 
character of the Roman Popedom. 

Such is my summary, as given in the passage referred 
to, of the views a priori entertained by me when about 
to enter on the investigation of the Apocalyptic predic¬ 
tions considered as Divinely inspired prophecies ; such 
too, in my own judgment at least, as also there stated, 
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the satisfactory, indeed almost more than satisfactory, 
results. Theoretically it cannot but be acknowledged 
that there is an answer in all this to Mr. Greg’s crite¬ 
rion of a true prophecy of the future. The testing of 
course remains as to the accuracy of the summary so 
given, and reality of the asserted specific coincidences 
between prophecy and history. But I have no fear of 
the most searching investigation on this point; pro¬ 
vided only that it be conducted in a spirit of fairness , 
candour , and supreme regard to truth . 

I feel forced to make this proviso in the recollection 
of the many criticisms written on my Book in a spirit 
very different. Most sincerely may I say with Pascal, 
that, in my own researches on the subject, the one para¬ 
mount desire in my mind, ever followed out, has been 
“ the discovery of the truth not without earnest and 
continual prayer to the Father of lights, in the words 
of our great poet: — 

“ what in me is dark 
Illumine: what is low raise and support: 

That, to the height of this great argument, 

I may assert eternal Providence ; 

And justify thy word, and ways, to man.*’ 

And I confess to having expected originally that this 
spirit would have been generally recognized; and, in 
a measure, responded to by my critics and reviewers. 
But the event proved in not a few cases to be too much 
the contrary. Instead of a candid and careful inquiry, 
1st, whether I was justified in my a priori views as to the 
intent of the prophetic symbols,—2ndly, whether the 
facts of history, adduced as in accord therewith, were 
correctly as I stated them, and the asserted coinci¬ 
dences consequently established between the prophecy 
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and the history,—instead of this, I say, and of an ad¬ 
mission being fairly made of what could not fairly be 
disputed in my solution of any particular px’odiction, 
conjointly with the counter-statement of what might 
appear incorrect, or more open to objection,— I found 
that other feelings too often dictated the criticism. 
Not to speak of authors who had previously written on 
the same subject, with views different from my own, 
and w'lio could scarce bo expected to regard a new 
interpretation without prejudice, I had to learn that 
prejudice was paramount in other quarters also. In 
certain Reviews, advocating Church principles varying 
from mine, I saw burlesque sometimes substituted for 
fair criticism ; or else a few incorrectnesses, real or im¬ 
agined, held up as a sufficient sample of the whole 
Commentary, without notice of the mass of more im¬ 
portant matter which the Reviewer might feel it diffi¬ 
cult to deal with ; and even actual falsifications made 
here and there of my Exposition, in order the better 
to justify his adverse judgment. In other cases, while 
dogmatically condemning it, the writers seemed to be 
altogether unacquainted with the evidence on which 
that exposition was based, or at least thought proper to 
ignore it. It was deemed enough to denounce Protest¬ 
ant prophetic views like my own, though held by 
Hooker, Butler, and all the chief fathers of our own 
Church, 1 as wild, and what had now become antiquated 
and effete. 2 And others, again, contented themselves (a 
very favourite mode this of proceeding) with an enu- 

1 See the extracts given by me in the Taper No. IV. of the Appendix to my 4th 
Volume. 

2 “The wild notion that the chief Bishop of "Western Christendom was Antichrist.” 
So one Reviewer, a clergyman of the Church of England. 
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meration of the many varying and contradictory opin¬ 
ions propounded by various Expositors, as a sufficient 
reason of itself for rejecting alike one and all. 1 (Would 
our critics in similar manner, on the ground of the 
many different physical theories of the Universe, ad¬ 
vanced in different ages, reject all alike;—the New¬ 
tonian, as well as those of Epicurus, Ptolemy, or Des 
Cartes ?)—It is the evidence of coincidences between pro¬ 
phecy and history, (as Mr. Greg justly states the case,) 
of real , peculiar , irrefragable coincidences , especially if 
proved to exist in a continuous chain, (even though 
here and there a link of the chain may seem wanting 
or doubtful,) 2 which, on the solid ground of common 
sense, must ever constitute the true test and proof, 1st, 
of the supernatural inspiration, 2ndly, of the right in¬ 
terpretation, of the Apocalypse. 

But I do not wish here further to particularize, or 
to recall past controversies. Rather I would wish to 
express my sense of the advantage derived from some 
of the earlier criticisms of my Book, alike in the cor¬ 
rection of sometimes not unimportant incorrectnesses, 
and in the indication where my argument needed 
clearer or fuller elucidation: for certainly, on all main 

1 So not long since Professor Jowett, in his Commentary on 2 Thessalonians ; fol¬ 
lowing here in the wake of multitudinous other anti-Protestant critics. 

3 Said Mr. K. Arnold : “ A proof of failure on one point is a proof of absolute 
failure.” What, let me ask, would my readers think if any one, with a dissected map 
before him, were, on account of failure in one of the joinings, from breakage or other 
accident, to argue that the failure was decisive, as negativing the idea of design in 
the fittings generally ? 

now much more wisely Bp. Butler :—“ Objectors may say that the conformity be¬ 
tween the prophecies and the event is by accident; but there are many instances in 
which such conformity cannot be denied.” His whole statement on the subject, and 
especially those, says an Edinburgh Reviewer, Mr. Rogers, “ on the impression to be 
derived from the multitude of apparent coincidences in a long series of prophecies, 
some vast, some minute, and the improbability df their all being accidental, are wor¬ 
thy of his comprehensive genius. It is on the effect of the whole, and not on single 
coincidences, that the argument depends.” 
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points, not only was my theory left unbroken by these 
criticisms, but, by the controversies to which they gave 
rise, and the corrections and improvements which they 
suggested, made stronger than before. Such, for ex¬ 
ample, was the result of my long controversies Avith 
the late Rcax Kirchcver Arnold, of which a fuller 
notice Avill bo found in the Preface to my 4th Edition : l 
such the result of that Avith Dr. Keith, on his laboured 
and virulent assault upon my Historic Exposition of the 
Seals, and of the death and resurrection of the Wit¬ 
nesses. An assault this, let me observe, ansAvercd by 
me yet more fully and elaborately in my “ Vindicirc 
I fora rim : ” 2 of Avlnch a Refutation was forthwith ad¬ 
vertised by Dr. Iv.; which hoAvc\ r er, in the course of 
the 12 or 13 years subsequently elapsed, has never yet 
appeai’ed.—The failure of these former attacks on my 
Rook may perhaps be deemed by admirers of the pre¬ 
sent Anglo-German literary school indecisiA'o of the 
grand question on which I have been hitherto speak¬ 
ing ; and that the result may bo A’cry different when 
the assault is made Avith the keener Aveapons of u mo¬ 
dern criticism.” Host heartily do I. rejoice, Avere it 
only for the satisfaction of such persons, that Dean 
Alford, by his pronounced judgment against sundry 

1 Hence a more full ami exact inquiry than ever previously made, I believe, into 
the tenets and history of the Faulikians; and vindication of them as true witnesses 
for Christ, not only against their Romish impngners, and others who have followed 
these Romanists in England; but also against Dr. Gicseler, and his hostile Marcion- 
itic anti-Paulikian theory. All which is now incorporated in the body of my work. 

And let me here add, though not so immediately connected with my Arnoltlian 
controversies, that there will be found in my Rook, if I mistake not, a more accurato 
inquiry than by previous writers into the Waldensian history ; especially on certain 
important and much controverted points, on which both Romish and Protestant 
writers in the controversy seem alike to have been in error. 

2 Including a very careful and accurate investigation of the history of the broken 
remnants of anti-Papal protesting Churches at the crisis just before the Reformation. 
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of my more important solutions in the last Volume of 
liis Commentary on the New Testament, has furnished 
occasion for my calling him into the arena to test, with 
whatever advantage this modern criticism may afford, 
the accuracy of the coincidences asserted by me, and so 
of the truth or untruth of my Exposition. For hereby not 
only will the issue be more decisively settled; but the 
necessary, the absolutely necessary , steps towards such a 
decision, will be set forth before my readers more clearly 
than may have occurred to them before. And, after 
Dean Alford, have I not a right on somewhat similar 
grounds to call on Dr. Arthur Stanley for a justification 
of his almost contemptuous allusion to my Book, and 
rejection of its claims on men’s belief from any pecu¬ 
liar evidence of truth ? 1 

While such have been the adverse criticisms on the 
Horse during the 18 or 20 years that it has been before 
the public, it is due to the cause I advocate to add that, 
on the other side, many, very many, have been the 
strong opinions expressed in its favour, more especially 
with reference to the point which I am now urging, I 

1 In thus mentioning Dr. Stanley I have in mind the allusion made hy him to my 
Horse Apocalyptic®, as well as to Dean Alford’s Apocalyptic Exposition, as if each 
alike fanciful and untrustworthy,—the proofless, and the one almost super-abounding in 
proof,—in his article in the Edinburgh Review in defence of the Essays and Reviews. 

Let me be here too permitted to ask Professor Jowett's candid consideration of the 
evidence drawn out by me from this prophecy in support of the usual Protestant view 
respecting the predicted Antichrist. 

“ It is criticism,” says he, “ that is leading Protestants to doubt whether the doc¬ 
trine that the Pope is Antichrist is really discoverable in Scripture.” So in the 
“Essays and Reviews,” p. 411. It is evidently modern criticism of which the Pro¬ 
fessor is here speaking; for Scripture criticism at the sera of the Reformation, and 
for above a century and half after it, led the most inquiring minds to the belief that 
the Roman Pope was Antichrist. And I suspect that Mr. J., in regard of this as well 
as of many other questions, will find on leaning upon what he thus glorifies as modern 
criticism, that, like the Egyptian reed in the hand of the old Egyptian hierophants, 
it will pierce the hand that rests upon it. 

Of course in any future controversy that may arise it is this 5th Edition, as that in 
which my views and evidence are set forth most fully and exactly, that must be re¬ 
ferred to by the controversialist. 
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mean the sufficiency of its evidence of truth, by men 
whose judgment could not but be regarded as of 
weight. From the Preface to my 4th Edition let mo 
be permitted to repeat the names of Dr. Chalmers, 1 
and the late Vice-Chancellor of England Sir Lancelot 
Shadwell. 2 To which I have peculiar satisfaction in 
adding the opinion subsequently expressed by the late 
eminent and able Sir James Stephen; who, after most 
kindlv reading through the greater part of that 4th Edi¬ 
tion of the Hone, with the express object, agreeably 
with a request I had made to him, of judging as to the 
sufficiency of its evidence, wrote me that in his judg¬ 
ment, if the proof of design arising out of the coin¬ 
cidences there traced out between the prophecy and 
history were deemed insufficient, all idea of proof from 
circumstantial evidence must be set aside.—Nor let mo 
here omit to notice the corroboration of the truth of my 
Exposition from the more or less partial admissions in its 

1 So in a Ion" letter written to me in 1817, very shortly before hi3 death, on occa¬ 
sion of my friendly controversy with Dr. Candlish. 

2 In a letter to me dated Jan. 1, 1849, after some strong expressions of the interest 
he had felt in the perusal of the IIorm, he thus proceeded. “ Every word of it, down 
to p. 524 of the 4th Volume (3rd Ed.), I have read with deliberate attention; many 
parts twice, some thrice. And I beg leave to express my entire approbation of the 
principle of construction upon which you have proceeded: viz. that of giving one uni¬ 
form continuous meaning to the whole of the Apocalypse, while making each word 
hear its own appropriate sense; and thereby producing one consistent symbolic pic¬ 
ture, consisting it is true of many parts, but all held in agreement together. You 
have in effect adopted the only rule that can safely be applied either in courts of law, 
or elsewhere, to the interpretation of written instruments: a rule which t am myself 
in the constant habit of adopting, and have learnt by experience to be most satisfac¬ 
tory.” lie then notices his satisfaction at the manner in which out of “so prodigious 
a mass of materials, collected, sifted, and arranged for the purpose,” there had been 
shown the fulfilment of this symbolic prophecy, “ alike in vast general circumstances 
and in minute particulars :” states that “ my view of the Seals and of the Trumpets 
carried conviction to his mind ;” and especially expresses his delight in my exposition 
of “ the 3^ days' death of the Witnesses and their revival ,” that of “ the seven chiliads 
included. 

I feel it the rather a duty to cite thus much from the Vice-Chancellor’s letter, be¬ 
cause it was his own expressed wish that I should make any use of it that might seem 
to me desirable. 
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favour by one or another advocate of each of the three 
chief counter-Apocalyptic theories within the last few 
years. 1st, Dr. S. Davidson, 1 sometime Theological 
Professor on Anglo-Germanic principles in the Inde¬ 
pendent College at Manchester, and who, both in 
Kitto’s Cyclopedia, in the Eclectic Review, and else¬ 
where, had dogmatically pronounced against my view 
of the prophecy as fundamentally wrong, because 
of its being on the historic system, and non-accordant 
with the hypothesis generally received in Germany of 
a Neronic date, and wholly prceterist interpretation, 
has himself since then formally abandoned the Neronic 
date and prteterist explication; confessing his final 
adhesion, both in respect of date and interpretation, to 
Hengstenberg’s curious Commentary, described in the 
Appendix to the 4th Volume of my Book. 2 2ndly, 
Mr. W. Kelly, the most recent Expositor, I believe, on 
the futurist side, himself an intelligent man, and the 
representative, it would seem, of the present Apoca¬ 
lyptic views of a considerable section of the Brethren 
(formerly called Plymouth Brethren), has in his Com¬ 
mentary distinctly renounced many of the chief dogmas 
of the original Futurist school; and declared his admis¬ 
sion both of the year-day principle, and of the truth of 
a large part of my own historical Exposition of the 
Apocalypse, as a partial though (he considers) imper¬ 
fect view of the prophecy. 3 3rdly, Mr. Birks, the 
ablest and most eminent advocate of an historic expo¬ 
sition founded on a different view of the structure of 
the Apocalyptic Prophecy from my own, and which 
involves a quite different interpretation of the Seals, 

1 See pp, 566, 567 of my 4th Volume; also my notice of Dr. D. in the Appendix 
to my Warburton Lectures. 3 See my Vol. iv. p. 684, et seq. 

3 See the Review of Mr. W. K.’s Commentary in my 4th Volume, pp. 639 et seq. 
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lias renounced that counter-view ; and, both as regards 
structure, and other points too of minor but not unim¬ 
portant difference between us, has acknowledged, in 
fine, his substantial agreement with me. 1 

The fundamental point of sufficiency of evidence 
having been once established, the Prophecy proved in 
the strictest sense of the word to be a real prophecy, 
dictated supernaturally by none other than the omni¬ 
scient Spirit of God, and the truth of my own Apoca¬ 
lyptic Interpretation on main points also established, 
need I suggest its surpassing importance in other 
points of view, besides that of proving the possibility, 
and indeed fact, of Divine supernatural inspiration ? 

1st, and as regards the past and present, we must 
in such case have herein nothing less than God’s own 
philosophy of the history of Christendom. For, as there is 
always a moral element in the Old Testament Prophecies , 
(a characteristic of them that has been well urged as 
never to be overlooked,) so too, quite as markedly, in this. 
In part by the direct expression of the Divine judgment 
respecting what might be prefigured at the time as 
passing in the Church or in the world,—whether by a 
voice from the Holy Place, or out of Heaven, re¬ 
corded as audibly heard by the Evangelist, or perhaps 
by the Evangelist’s own statements inaudibly dictated 
to him by the Divine Spirit,—whether, I say, in this 
way, or through intimations implied in what might 

1 Sec p. 549 in the Appendix to my Yol. i.; also the Note p. 192 of Yol. iii. 

I may here mention further the encouraging fact of the many Abridgments made 
of my book, as additional testimonies to the soundness and sufficiency of its evidence of 
truth. Of these there arc three or four in English that I am acquainted with, besides 
Dr. Cumming’s, and that of the American Dr. A. Barnes; (for such Dr. A. B.’s Apo¬ 
calyptic Commentary mainly is, notwithstanding the total want of due acknowledg¬ 
ment on the part of the plagiarist;) also one Abridgment in French, and a partial one 
in Italian. 
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visibly pass at the time on that standing symbol 
throughout these visions of the professing Church, the 
Apocalyptic Tabernacle, God’s judgment was here ever 
clearly shown, indeed inseparably intermixed with the 
whole of the sacred prefigurations. Many are our 
Church histories, some of ancient, more of modern 
authorship ; the histories, e. g., by Eusebius and Theo- 
doret of old, and those more modern of Fleury and 
Dupin, of Mosheim, Gieseler, and Neander, Milner and 
Waddington; not to add particular Church histories, 
such as those of the Anglican Church by Hook, and of 
the Greek and Latin Churches by Stanley and Milman: 
and, in each, the judgment of the Historian on what 
he describes is necessarily more or less delineated in 
his historic page. But all this is at best but the judg¬ 
ment of fallible men. How superior, how inestimably 
precious, whether in the way of correction or of con¬ 
firmation, the Divine judgment, as here indicated, on 
most of the important questions so discussed !—For ex¬ 
ample how different, and, let me add, how much grand¬ 
er as well as truer, the view here given of God’s “ edu¬ 
cation of the world,” from what erring man has of late 
essayed to palm upon us :—in the one its lessons, and. 
the world’s consequent advance towards “ perfection,” 
(though still, alas, too evidently for the most part lying 
in wickedness,) boing set forth as evidenced in the pro¬ 
gress of human art, literature, and science of govern¬ 
ment, derived from the teachings of Egyptian, Greek, 
and Roman Heathendom, quite as much as in the high¬ 
er standard of morals, and knowledge of the divine 
unity, derived from Jewish and Christian teaching:— 
in the other (the Apocalyptic prophecy) the two chief 
lessons of the world’s history, as there prefigured, being, 
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1st, that of the essential and constant working of sin for 
evil; under every variety of age, nation, civilization, 
circumstance; 2ndly, that of the effectual working for 
man’s recovery from evil, under every variety of age, 
nation, civilization, circumstance, of God’s own gospel- 
grace :—lessons these of the divine education of our 
world intended not for time only, but for eternity; and 
not for men only, but for angels: that so “ in the ages 
to come might be made known to them too, through 
the Church, the riches of God’s grace in Christ Jesus.” 

Further, 2ndly, there is to bo considered the light 
shed by the demonstrated past in the Prophecy on 
its most deeply interesting, but mystei'iously shadowed 
forth, predictions of the yet coming future. 

For, first, how can we hope satisfactorily to ascertain 
our present place in the world’s calendar, except by 
marking the several onward stages of its progress, as 
defined and established by a demonstrated parallelism 
in their evolution of the successive pages of prophecy 
and history ? Not certainly by the signs of the limes , 
considered simply and alone, on which one prophetic 
school (that of the Futurists) is wont altogether to base 
its conclusions as to the nearness of the coming con¬ 
summation ; nor again on the ground, considered sim¬ 
ply and alone, of the measure of the evolution of the great 
prophetic period of the 12G0 gears, on which certain other 
prophetic students appear to mo to have too exclusively 
insisted in their calculations: but on the strength of 
all the three kinds of evidence considered conjointly, 
and when shown all to converge to the same result. 1 

1 The point is one the importance of which has much impressed itself on my mind; 
and I have thought it well accordingly to press and to illustrate it in my present Edi¬ 
tion, even yet more fully than in those before. So especially in the concluding Paper 
of the Appendix to Yol. iv., now first included in the Ilorm Apoc. 
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How, again, with reference to the as yet undeveloped 
future, can we hope to explain the prophetic figurative 
language concerning it in any way so satisfactory as 
by comparing those figures with the previous Apoca¬ 
lyptic figurations, the meaning of which has already 
been unfolded to us in the history of the past ? Thus 
the great Lord Bacon advises the use of the part ful¬ 
filled of sacred prophecy in explication of the part un¬ 
fulfilled ; for he was not one, like so many of his modern 
professed disciples, to despise the prophesyings of Holy 
Scripture. “ The method of this study,” says he, 
“ ought to be such that the truth of the events predicted, 
concerning every age of the world, may be conjoined 
with each respective prophecy of the Scripture; to the 
end that it may tend as well to the confirmation of the 
faith, as to the establishment of a certain rule and slcil- 
fulncss in the interpretation of the prophecies which remain 
yet to be fulfilled '' 11 

Let me here take the opportunity of mentioning that 
there is in the present Edition the correction of an inad¬ 
vertence in my former Editions of no inconsiderable 
importance, concerning the relation of the 75 years, set 
forth in Dan. xii. as “ the time of the end,” to the great 
prophetic period of the 1260 years. Of that period I 
have from the first, on the strength of the precedent of 
the 70 years of the Babylonish Captivity, insisted on 
two epochs of commencement, in association with two 
correspondent epochs of termination : the incipient and 
imperfect beginning, as about the year a. d. 530, with 

1 “ Secunda pars (historic ecclesiastics) qus est historia ad Prophetias , ex duobus 
relativis constat, Prophet iu ipsd, et ejus adimpletione . Quapropter tale esse debet 
hujus operis institutum, nt cum singulis ex scripturis prophetiis eventuum veritas con- 
jungatur; idque per omnesmundi states : turn ad confirmationem Fidei; turn ad insti- 
tuendam disciplinam quandam, et peritiani, in interpretation Prophetiarum, quoe 
adlmc restant complends.” De Augm. Scientiarum, Lib. ii. cap. xi. 
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an ending in the epoch of the great French Revolution 
in a. d. 1790 ; the other, or complete and more perfect 
epoch of commencement, dated about A. d. 606, being 
connected with a complete and more perfect ending 
about the year a. d. 1866. To which view of the 1260 
years I still fully adhere. But, in regard of Daniel’s 
supplemental 75 years of “ the time of the end,” quite 
inconsistently with this double theory of the great 1260 
year epochs, I inadvertently connected it only with my 
primary and imperfect ending epoch in a. d. 1790; 
without suggesting the other possible, and indeed 
equally probable alternative, of its being a supplemental 
period to be connected with, and measured from, the 
second and complete ending of the 1260 years, about 
a. d. 1866. It is now some years since this inadvert¬ 
ence in former Editions of the Hone was publicly, as 
it has boon often privately, noticed by me. It will be 
found rectified now in my Commentary; 1 and also, as 
the Reader will see, in my Apocalyptic Chart. 2 

Yet one word in conclusion, on the great millennial 
question. As was my duty, I have very carefully con¬ 
sidered the arguments in the Bampton Lectures of the 
present highly esteemed Bishop of Carlisle, Dr. Waldc- 

1 See pp. 237—239, and 706—703 in my Vol. iv. 

Besides this (which is indeed an addition rather than change) there is no change of 
interpretation that I remember in my present Edition : save only in regard of the 
fallen star of Apoc. ix. 1 ; to which, on reconsideration, I have concluded on giving 
what in my former Editions I spoke of as in my opinion the only admissible alterna¬ 
tive explanation of the symbol, instead of the one previously preferred. 

2 Let me here take the opportunity of observing on the peculiar importance and 
value of a Tabular Chart, or Schedule, of the interpretation in every Apocalyptic 
Commentary. For there is such a connexion of one part of this Prophecy with other 
parts, and order so singularly marked in its structure, that the simple tabular arrange¬ 
ment will of itself be to a certain extent a testing of the interpretation offered, and 
detector (if such there be) of its structural inconsistencies and flaws. Indeed without 
this no man, in my judgment, is in a position to publish his scheme of interpretation. 
There seems to me a want of proper respect in an Author to his readers, when, on a 
subject so immensely important, he shrinks from the trouble of thus previously testing 
the truth of what he offers them. 
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grave, as also those of Professor Fairbairn, and other 
recent writers on the subject, against the hypothesis of 
Christ’s pre-millennial Advent advocated by me in 
my former Editions. And I am bound to say that the 
result of the examination has been to confirm me in the 
truth of that hypothesis. I trust that the brief review 
of those publications, given in the Appendix to the 4th 
Volume of the present Edition, will show that my con¬ 
clusion in regard to the arguments of these authors has 
not been formed without due consideration and reason. 
And let me add that, while feeling strengthened in my 
belief in the pre-millennial view by the very arguments 
most recently urged against it, it approves itself more 
and more to my mind by what seems to me to be its 
intrinsic grandeur. From the very nature of Jehovah 
the manifestation of the glory of His own attributes must 
necessarily be the great end, and object, of all his dis¬ 
pensations. “ My glory will I not give to another.” 1 
Nor can I conceive any issue of the destinies of this our 
world whereby the glory of his attributes as the Re¬ 
deemer will be so exalted, as by that of our earth’s final 
regeneration and jubilee following on the gathering 
round Him, and visible manifestation before the world, 
of all that have faithfully sexwed and followed the Lamb 
during the past and still present sera of spiritual trial 
and temptation ;—a multitude that no man can number, 
out of every people and nation and tongue and age ;— 
arrayed in the likeness and glory, as well as admitted to 
the presence and the joy, of Himself, their Saviour God. 

1 Is. xlii. 8. I have enlarged very fully on this most interesting passage, and 
especially the governing principle which it announces in the Divine proceedings, in 
the first Triad of my Warburton Lectures. 
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ON T1IE GENUINENESS AND THE PATE 


OF THE APOCALYPSE OF ST. JOHN. 


When a Book of any interest or importance is set before 
us, there are two questions on which we may reasonably 
wish and expect information, preliminarily to its perusal ; 
—the 1st, Who is the writer ? the 2nd, When written ? 
More especially this is the feeling, if the Work be one that 
claims to be of divine inspiration ; so as in the case of the 
Apocalypse. I purpose therefore, in the present pre¬ 
liminary Essays, to answer these two questions concerning 
it. The first is one that has obviously a most important 
bearing on the Book’s inspiration , and consequently oil its 
claim to any true prophetic character; the second , as will 
hereafter appear, on its right interpretation. 


Essay I.—The writer of the Apocalypse. 

Now on this point a ready answer seems at once to meet 
the eye in the very text of the prophetic Book itself. For 
the writer more than once enunciates his own name in it, 
“ John.” 1 And the authority which the several contexts 
imply to have attached to this John,—in one place from 


1 So i. 4 ; “John (o the seven eh urehrs “ And I John saw tlie holy city, the new 

which are in Asia, <fce. : ” i. 0 ; 44 I John, Jerusalem,” &c*. : xxii. 8 ; “And I John 

who also am your brother and coin- saw these things, and heard them.” 
panion in tribulation," Ac. : xxi. 2; 
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the asserted fact of his being Christ's chosen medium for 
receiving the revelation, and communicating it to the angels, 
or presiding bishops of the seven Asiatic Churches,—in 
another from that of his pronouncing a blessing on those 
several presiding bishops, 1 —in another from the prophets 
being spoken pointedly of as his brethren, 2 —is such as 
could scarcely belong to any one named John of less than 
apostolic dignity: insomuch that the very genuineness of 
the Book seems almost involved in the fact of its writer 
being John the apostle . Nor will the corroborative evi¬ 
dence that the Apocalypse itself offers fail to strike the in¬ 
quirer, (an evidence acknowledged even by the superficial 
and the prejudiced,) in the holiness and super-human sub¬ 
limity of the composition. 3 —Should direct testimony fur¬ 
ther be sought for, as de-arable, the well-known corroborative 
testimony of Irenceiis will be found ready at hand to the 
inquirer,—a testimony express and various times repeated, 
as will presently appear,—to the effect that the author of the 
Apocalypse was indeed that beloved disciple , the Apostle 
and Evangelist St. John . 4 And considering Irenaeus’ own 
very early era, relation to St. John, and character,—that 
he was an Asiatic Greek, born nearly about the time 
of St. John’s death, 5 —that he was a disciple of Polycarp, 
which latter was a disciple of St. John, 6 —and that he was 


1 Apoc. i. 4 ; “ Grace be unto you 
and peace,” &c. Now “without all 
contradiction the less is blessed of the 
better.” 

a Apoc. xxii. 9. 

3 In the word ‘prejudiced I allude to 
Michaelis more especially. Ilis judg¬ 
ment is given, as will be presently seen, 
against the genuineness of the Apocalypse. 
Yet in the 10th Section of ch. xxxiii. of 
his “ Introduction to the New Testa¬ 
ment,” the subject of which Section is 
the style of the Apocalypse , he thus ex¬ 
presses himself: “ The language of the 
Apocalypse is both beautiful and sublime, 

affecting and animating; and this not 

only in the original, but in every even 

the worst translation of it. .. The Apo¬ 
calypse has something in it which en¬ 
chants, and insensibly inspires the reader 
with the sublime spirit of the author... 
A great part of the imagery is borrowed 
from the ancient prophets: but the imi¬ 
tation is for the most part more beautiful 


and more magnificent than the original.” 
I quote from Marsh’s Translation of Mi¬ 
chaelis (Cambridge, 1801), Vol. iv. pp. 
533, 534.—The instant and exceeding in¬ 
feriority of the Christian Fathers that 
followed on the apostolic age, considered 
in a literary point of view, will be pre¬ 
sently noted and illustrated, as greatly 
enhancing the force of this argument. 

4 The testimony of Irenieus will be 
given afterwards. See p. 22. 

5 In Grabe’s Prolegom. ad Irenmum, 
the birth of this Father is placed about 
the year A. I). 108. Dodwell has placed 
it eleven years earlier* or at almost the 
precise date of the Apoealypse. See 
Lardner, Vol. ii. p. 1S6. (Ed. 1838.) 

6 Let me illustrate this by the follow¬ 
ing well-known beautiful extract from a 
letter of Iremeus himself, preserved by 
Eusebius, and given in his E. II. v. 20. 

“ I saw you [Florinus], when I was 
very young, in the lower Asia with Poly¬ 
carp.—For I better remember the affairs 
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moreover one of the most learned, as well as most devoted 
of the Christian bishops of that age,—his testimony will 
justly have been considered not only as of high authority, 
but as almost in itself conclusive on the point in question : in¬ 
deed as altogether sufficient and conclusive, except in case 
of the existence of some strong countervailing evidence. 

The fact is, however, that countervailing evidence of 
this nature has been asserted to exist. The genuineness 
of the Apocalypse has been questioned by ancient writers 
of eminence in the Christian Church, as early at least as 
the third century : more especially I may name Dionysius 
of Alexandria. And it has been questioned too by mo¬ 
dern biblical critics of high reputation for learning and 
candour ; among whom Michaelis stands pre-eminent. 
This renders it necessary that the point in question should 
be more carefully looked into; and the evidence, as well 
against as for , examined in detail. At least it must be 
done by him who would wish thoroughly to satisfy himself 
on the grounds of our belief in the genuineness and divine 
inspiration of the Apocalypse of St. John.—I purpose 
therefore drawing out the evidence somewhat fully ; and 
shall first, and with a view to the fairer conducting of the 
inquiry, set before the reader the strength and substance 
of the objections of these two writers, the most eminent 
perhaps respectively of ancient and modern objectors. 

With regard then to Dionysius, who was Bishop of Alex¬ 
andria about the middle of'the third century, 1 and the ear¬ 
liest impugner (at least earliest of any note) 2 of the apo¬ 
stolic authorship of the Apocalypse, this is most observable, 

of that time than those which have lately Dolycarp related, agreeably to the Scrip- 
happened ; the things which we learn in tures. These things I then, through the 
onr childhood growing up with the soul, mercy of Ood toward me, diligently 
and uniting themselves to it. Insomuch heard and attended to ; recording them, 
that I can tell the place in which the not on paper, but upon my heart. And 
blessed Uolycarp sate and taught; and through the grace of Unci I continually 
his going out and coming in ; and the renew the remembrance of them.”— 
manner of his life, and the form of his I copy Lardner’s translation; Vol. ii. 
person ; and the discourses he made to p. 90. 

the people; and how he related his eon- 1 ITe died A.l). 201 or 205, according 
vorsation with John, and others who had to Lardncr. See his Vol. ii. p. 6-El. 
seen the Lord; and how he related their 2 Dionysius speaks of certain before 
sayings, ami what he had heard from him that had impugned it, but without 
them concerning the Lord, both eon- naming them. Ttwt; ptv ovv toji> repo 
corning his miracles and his doctrine, as r)fuov iiQtrijaav . . . to /bUXcoe, See. Ib. 
he had received them from the eve- p. 093. I shall presently speak of tlieao 
witnesses of the Word of Life. All which persons. 

1 * 
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that he did not impugn its ascription to the Apostle John 
on historical grounds. He did not allege the testimony 
of any more ancient writer against it. He did not thus 
argue (I borrow the language of Miehaelis 1 ): “ It is not 
preserved in the archives of the seven Asiatic Churches: 
the oldest persons in those cities have no knowledge of its 
having been sent thither: no one ever saw it during the 
life of St. John : it was introduced in such and such a year, 
and contradicted as soon as it appeared/’ It was simply 
on critical grounds, and internal evidence, that he rested 
his objection; reasoning from certain marked differences 
of style and diction between the Apostle John’s Gospel 
and Epistles on the one hand, and the Apocalypse of John 
on the other.—Now the circumstance of an objector so 
learned as Dionysius having thus failed to appeal to histo¬ 
rical evidence, and of certain previous but evidently rash 
and intemperate objectors, to whom he alludes, having 
equally failed to do so, 2 (nor, let me add, is the case different 
with any other patristic questioners of the apostolic author¬ 
ship of the Apocalypse in the two next centuries, 3 ) consti¬ 
tutes, as Miehaelis allows, a considerable, 4 —I should say an 
exceedingly strong argument, in favour of the high origin 
in question. Eor had such counter-evidence existed at the 
time, I cannot but believe that he would have alleged it. 


1 Chap, xxxiii. § 2. I cite, as before, 
from Marsh’s Translation, Vol.iv. p. 484. 

2 His statement (Euseb. H. E. vii. 
25) is, that they set aside the Apocalypse 
as the work of the heretic Cerinthus. 
Tivtg fitv ovv Th)V 7rpo ypwv yOtryaav 
Kai avuTKtvaaav rravTy to /3i(3Xiov icaO’ 
Ikcitov Kt<pa\cnov SitvQvvovTtQ, ayvio^ov 
Tt km aavXXoytTOv cnro<paivovTtQ' ipev- 
fitadai re ryu tTTiypaiprji', hoctvi’ov yap 
ovxtivai X(yovfftv’ aXX’ ovd' a7ro/ca\v4 / ii f 
en'ai,Ti])/ aipoSpip xat 7ra^ft KfKaXvpptvrfu 
Tip tijq ayvotag TrapairtTaopari’ Kai ov% 
o7rioQ Tior in to^oXojv rwa, aAV ovd’ oX(i>£ 
Tbiv ayuov, y nov a tto ti)q tKicXyaiai;, 
tovto v ytyovtrai 7 roiyryv tov ypapua- 

TOQ, KypivOov Of, . , . a^lOTri'TOV 67TI- 

<f)7}pnrai OtXyaai’Ta Tip lavrov 7rXa<rpart 
ovopa’ tovto yap tirai ttjq didaoicaXiag 
avTov to fioyiua, t Tnyeiov totrrOai ryv tov 
XpiTov fiamXtiai’. Thus the sum of their 
objections was, 1st, that the Book was, 
generally speaking, unintelligible and ir¬ 


rational : 2ndly, that the title of the Book 
involved a falsehood ; it being called The 
Apocalypse or Revelation , though most ob¬ 
scure. And they ascribed it to Cerinthus, 
simply because that sectary advocated the 
doctrine of Christ’s millennary reign on 
earth.—Yet, as Lardner justly observes, 
(Vol. ii. p. 700,) the Apocalypse directly 
contradicts Cerinthus’ opinions on the 
most essential points. E. g. Cerinthus (as 
Iremeus tells us) denied that God made 
the world: the Apocalypse teaches the 
direct contrary, chap. iv. 11, x. 6, Ac. 
Again, Cerinthus taught that Christ did 
not suffer, but only the man Jesus: 
whereas the Apocalypse calls Jesus by 
the name Christ , speaks of him as the 
first begotten of the dead, and adds that 
he washed us from our sins in his own 
blood.—Dionysius’ case was certainly not 
helped by such reasoners. 

3 Especially Eusebius. See p. 28 infra. 

4 Ibid. p. 484. 
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—As to Dionysius’ grand critical argument, 1 just before 
stated, he who ha§ marked the difference of style in the 
case of other sacred writers, when simply writing history, 
and when rapt by the Spirit into the enunciation of pro¬ 
phecy, (I might exemplify this in the cases of Moses, 
Isaiah, and St. Peter, 2 ) will easily perceive the danger of 
deciding a question of identity of authorship simply on 
such grounds, and without the corroboration of external 
evidence:—not to add that there are observable certain 
remarkable points of similarity 3 * (as well as of dissimilarity) 


1 Ilis objections are thus summed up 
by Lardner, Vol. ii. p. 719: — 

1. The Evangelist John has not named 
himself, either in his Gospel, or in his 
Catholic Epistles: but the writer of the 
Apoealgp.se names himself more than once. 

2. 'I’lie writer of the Apocalypse, 
though calling himself John, has not 
shown us that he was the apostle of that 
name. 

3. The Apocalypse does not mention 
the Catholic Epistle, nor that Epistle the 
Apocalypse. 

4. There is a great agreement in sen¬ 
timent, expression, and manner between 
St. John’s Gospel and his Epistle ; but the 
Apocalypse is quite dilferent in all these 
respects, and without any similitude. 

5. The Greek of the Gospel and Epis¬ 
tle is pure and correct; that of the 
Apocalypse has barbarisms and solecisms. 

It is evident that the whole strength of 
Dionysius’ case consists in the two last 
objections. As to the others it will 
suffice to test ami refute them by parallel 
cases. Because St. Paul names himself 
in other Epistles, not in that to the 
Hebrews, is he therefore not the author 
of the last-named Epistle 5 Because St. 
James in his Epistle styles himself simply 

3 These have been drawn out by Mr. 
from Mr. Twclls by Gardner, ii. 710—714. 

1. In the Apocalypse (xix. 13) Christ | 
is culled, “ The ll r ord of God." 

2. In the Apocalypse Christ is called 

“ The Lamby" (v. G, 12, vii. 17, xiv. 1, 

&c. dec.) agrtop. 


“ a servant of God and of the Lord Jesus 
Christ ** (James i. 1), not an apostle , is 
he therefore not the apostle James? 
Because St, John does not in his second 
and third Epistles name the first, is he 
therefore not the writer of the first ? 
And the same of St. Paul’s silence in 
each one of his Epistles about all the rest 
of the Epistles written by him. 

2 Compare the diction of Hoses' song 
(Deut. xxxii.) with the simply written 
history which constitutes almost the 
whole of Moses’ compositions; Isaiah’s 
historical chapters, xxxvi and xxxvii, 
with the more poetical and impassioned 
of his poetic prophecies; and the second 
chapter of St. Teters 2nd Epistle, with 
all his first Epistle. In fact the difference 
of style and diction in this last ease ap¬ 
peared such to Grotius, Salmasius, and 
others, that they have argued from it 
(though vainly) a dilferent authorship to 
the one Epistle and the other. See 
Mackuight’s Preface to St. Peter’s 2nd 
Epistle. 

►Similarly, to borrow an example from 
classical writers, let the reader compare 
t lie difierence of diction and style between 
Horace’s Odes, and his Epistles and 
Satires. 


Cwells and others. I subjoin a lew, cited 

1. In St. John’s Gospel (i. 1, 14) 
Christ is styled “ The J/mv/,” and in his 
first Epistle (i. 1) “ The Word of Life; ” * 
and there only in the Bible. 

2. In John’s Gospel Christ is called 
‘‘ The Lamb of God," (i. 29, 3G,) o agvoQ 
tov Utuv. (To which 1 may add the ap¬ 
plication of the type of the paschal lamb 
to him, John xix. 3G; “A hone of it 


• 1 John v. 7, “The Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghost,” might lie added, 

but that the genuineness of the passage is suspected, and indeed more than doubtful. 
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between the writings thus brought into comparison ; indeed 
such as to make Michaelis suggest in explanation the idea 
of the Apocalyptic phraseology being in these points a 
forged imitation of that of St. John's Gospel. 1 —In similar 
manner the Evangelist's Apocalyptic Hebraisms may be 
accounted for by reference to his very natural adoption of 
much of the language and style, as well as figures, of the 
old Hebrew prophets, when under the prophetic afflatus : 
besides that the hypothesis is at least possible, in the ab- 


3. In the Apocalypse Christ is called 
“ He that is true," “ JTc that is faithful 
and true" (iii. 7, xix. 11.) 

4. In Apoc. ii. 17, Christ says, “To 
him that overcomcth will I give to eat of 
the hidden manna" 

5. In Apoc. i. 7, Zechariah’s prophecy 
(xii. 10) is referred to; “Every eye 
shall see Him, and they also who pierced 
Him" 


* Sept. E7rf/3Xf^/oi/rat irpoq pt av9' 
ojv KaTix)^](7avTo. With which com¬ 
pare,— 

John xix. 37; Chporrai tig bv e^ekev- 
T}]aav' and, 

Apoc. i. 7; 0\b(rai avrovirag o<p9a\- 
p 0 £, kcu oitiveq civtov E&icEvrrjaav . 

As an example of similar construction 
and phrase, also urged hy Mr. Twells, I 
may select the expression “ to keep the 
words," or “word," rypEiv \oyovt or 
Xoyov, occurring in Apoc. iii. 8, 10, xxii. 
7, 9 ; hut which occurs no where else in 
the New Testament, except in St. John’s 
Gospel, viii. 51, 52, 55, xiv. 23, 24, xv. 
20, xvii. 6, and his Epistle, 1 John ii. 5. 
—Michaelis (ibid. §. 10, p. 535) adds 
that the similar but antithetical phrases 
7 Toniv ci\i]9tiav and ttoieiv 4/evSog are 
used, the one 1 Ep. John i. 6, the other 
Apoc. xxii. 15.—Let me suggest further 
the correspondence of e\ovtiov rtjv pcip- 
rvpiav, Apoc. xii. 17, with nj v pap - 

rvpiar, l John v. 10 : and of the oKtjrw- 

GEl ETt' aVTOVQ Olid (7Kt)inu<7H pET' OVT107' 

of Apoc. vii. 15, xxi. 3 with the e gkijvio- 
gev ev ipnv of John i. 14; a figurative 
verb not found in any other books 


shall not be broken.”) The only other 
passages in the New Testament where 
Christ is called the Lamb , arc Acts viii. 
32, 1 Peter i. 19. 

3. In St. John’s Gospel and Epistle, 
Christ is called “ He that is true" “ Full 
of truth," “The truth;" i. 14, xiv. 6. 
i John v. 20. 

4. In John vi. 31, 49, 50, 58, the spi¬ 
ritual food that Christ gives his disciples 
to cat is spoken of with reference to the 
type of manna. 

5. In John’s Gospel (xix. 37) the 
same prophecy of Zcchariah is referred to 
(and in it alone of all the Gospels) ; 
“ Again another scripture saith, They 
shall look on him whom they pierced." 

Michaelis (p. 535), in quoting the 
above, observes justly that Mr. Twells 
has not given to this example of par¬ 
allelism all the force he might: because 
in the Apocalypse the quotation from Ze- 
chariah is made not according to the text 
of the Scptuayint; * but with a certain 
different Greek rendering, the same that 
occurs in St. John's Gospel citation. 

of the New Testament: also that in 
Apoc. xviii. 24 the true reading, ac¬ 
cording to Griesbaeh, Scholz, kc., is 
aipara in the plural (tv avry aipara 
TrpodijTiov evoe9}]) ; which somewhat re¬ 
markable use of the word, though not 
very infrequent in the Scptuayint , is found, 
I believe, no where el he in the Xew Tes¬ 
ta mo/1 except in St. John’s Gospel, i. 
13, Ol otoc e£ aiparoiv , &e. 

1 “ These instances will not prove that 
the Apocalypse was written by St. John 
the apostle : for the author of it may in 
some cases have imitated St. John’s 
manner, in order to make his work pass 
the more easily for the composition of 
St. John.” Ibid.—Strange that Michaelis 
could imagine the possibility of such 
a forgery ; and this too at such a time as 
he supposes, viz. A. 1). 120. 
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sence of direct contradicting testimony, of Ins doinicilia- 
tion in Greek Asia having occurred late in life; and his 
publication of the Apocalypse been made first, of the Epis¬ 
tles and Gospel afterwards. 1 —Nor let me here omit to ob¬ 
serve that Dionysius himself, though incredulous as to the 
Apostle John being the author of the Apocalypse, had yet 
the conviction,—in part derived from the holy character of 
the book itself, in part from its general reception in the 
Christian Church,—that it was the writing of a holy man 
of that name, indeed of one inspired by God . 2 

It is Michaelis* judgment, however, that there exists, 
over and above the internal evidence alleged by Dionysius, 
direct historic evidence also against the fact of the beloved 
disciple having been the writer of the Apocalypse ; and 
indeed against its divine inspiration. Referring to the two 
earliest of the Fathers, lynatius and Papias , —authors con¬ 
temporary with St. John in his old age, and whose writ¬ 
ings must be dated very soon after his death,—he alleges, 
that the former in his Epistles still extant, though address¬ 
ing in them three out of the seven Apocalyptic Churches, 
viz. those of Smyrna, Ephesus, and Philadelphia, does yet 
take no notice of anything written to those Churches in 
the Apocalypse ; and that the latter, notwithstanding his 
well-known and strong advocacy of the doctrine of a Mil¬ 
lennium, does yet, according to Eusebius, ground it only 
on unwritten tradition from the Apostles, and (as if he 
were cither ignorant of it, or disbelieved the book’s divine 

1 Of the Apocalypse, as most allow, irvewov trui'anno' it being added, Oo /tjje 

(sec my next chapter) A.D. 96; of the pa v nog av mn'fhn/nje tovtop arm top 
Gospel , as Mill ami others, A.I). 97 ;* of ottotoAoi', top inov Zf£fC«iou, top a$t\- 
the Epistles, as Ikisnage, A.D. 98 : though <pov I amofiov’ oi> ro tvayytXtor to Kara 
others (not without reason, 1 think,) date 1 «fapvtjv vmytypapptror, kui ?) arn^oXij 
the last earlier.—St. .John is probably sup- y KaOnXiKp. Ajmtl Euseb. II. 10. vii. 25. 
posed to have remained in Jiid;en, till near Eusebius further quotes Dionysius, a 
the formation of the siege of Jerusalem. little after, as admitting the writer's pro- 
After this may he not have long sojourned phetie character, a\i)<j>trai 7rpo<p)]Ttun> 
among the Syrian or Parthian converted omc rterfow* and he also tells us, ibid. 10, 
Jews, before settling in Proconsular that Dionysius, in a then extant letter 
Asia ; though that is generally dated of his, referred to the prophecy of the 
earlier ? See Macknight’s Pref. to the lieast in Apoc. xiii. as fulfilled in Vale- 
Epistles of St. John, § i, iv. rians persecution of the Church. 

2 'Ayioe jitv yao ai'm rtrog Kai Oto- 

* Granville Penn judges that the appellation predicated of Christ in Apoe. xix. 13, 
“ IIis name is called the Word of God," is the original whence the title was adopted 
into both John’s Gospel and Epistle. 
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authority) not on the Apocalypse of St John} —Thus, on 
the whole, Michaelis inclines to conclude that this book is 
a spurious production; introduced into the world after St. 
John's death, about the year 120, and between the times 
of Papias' and Justin Martyr's writings. 1 2 

Such is the substance of the chief objections of these 
two critics, who may fairly be supposed to represent the 
strength of the anti-Johannic arguments of the ancient ob¬ 
jectors and the modern. And I cannot but at once remark, 
with reference to them, that it is plain that both Dionysius 
(with his followers) in his time, and also Michaelis in his , 
conducted their inquiries not without a very considerable 
though perhaps unconscious bias h priori against the point 
at issue,-—I mean the genuineness and apostolical origin 
of the Apocalypse. 3 Its millennary doctrine could not but 
prejudice the Alexandrian Bishop against it; considering 
that he was not only himself a strong anti-millennarian in 
sentiment, but that it was in the act of writing against 
Millennarians that he pronounced judgment against the 
genuineness of the Apocalypse. 4 Again, the failure of 
expositors, in Michaelis judgment, to show anything like 
a clear fulfilment of the Ap>ocalyptic prophecies ,—which 
yet, if the book were genuine and therefore inspired, ought, 
he was persuaded, to have been long ere this in great part 
fulfilled, 5 —operated, it seems evident, quite as powerfully 
to prejudice the German critic . 6 —Now the ungrounded¬ 
ness of these presumptions will, I hope, be made soon ap¬ 
parent. I trust in the ensuing historical Exposition of the 
Apocalypse to prove, on such evidence as may satisfy 


1 Chap, xxxiii. § 2, pp. 462—466, and 
again } 3, p. 486. 

- I hid. pp. 466, 484, 487, 528. 

3 For its apostolieity, as all will allow, 
involves its divine inspiration. 

4 See the account in Eusebius, H. E. 
vii. 25 ad iuit. 

In illustration of what a bias such a 
man must be expected to have felt, let 
me cite a passage from Michaelis (p. 
466) about the Millcunarian Papias. 

“ It Papias really knew and received the 
Apocalypse,” argues the German critic, 
“ he is by no means an important wit¬ 
ness in its favour; because it is a book 


to which his millennarian principles 
must have made him partial.” Must 
not then the anti-millennarian views of 
Dionysiusy by parity of reason, have made 
him prejudiced against it ? 

5 il li' these prophecies are not yet 
fulfilled, it is wholly impossible that the 
Apocalypse should be a divine work; 
since the author expressly declares that 
it contains ‘ things which must shortly 
come to pass.’ ” p. 503. 

6 See Michaelis’ recurrence to the fact 
of this universal failure of Expositors, 
according to his judgment, in Sections 
1, 5, 7, of the same Chapter xxxiii. 
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even the cautious and severe examiner, that its predictions 
have indeed been fulfilled , and that with exactitude very 
remarkable. Moreover I may perhaps, ere its conclusion, 
be enabled to show that much of the objection felt by Dio¬ 
nysius and others, alike in ancient and modern times, 
against the millcnnary doctrine , has been founded in mis¬ 
conception. For the present it may suffice to repeat that 
what has been stated shows the importance, as was before 
said, of our looking more accurately and particularly into 
the actual historical evidence,—whether against or for ,— 
on the point in question: especially into such evidence as 
those three half centuries may furnish that elapsed next 
after the publication of the Apocalypse: that is, in the in¬ 
terval from near the end of the first century, (such will be 
proved to be the Apocalyptic commencing date in the second 
of these Preliminary Essays,) to the time of Dionysius, 
about the middle of the third. 

The which d ivision of the interval into three half-centu¬ 
ries offers, I think, a very convenient chronological classi¬ 
fication of the Christian Fathers and authors, whose testi¬ 
monies to the Apocalypse of John we have to investigate. 
Nor will any but the first cause the least difficulty, or 
detain us long. 

I. As to the primary half-century , ranging from A.D. 
90 to about A.D. 150, it comprehends the last of those 
apostolic men who conversed, or might probably have con¬ 
versed, with the apostles, viz. Ignatius , Polycarp , Papins ; 
as well as one of very different and inferior authority, whom 
it may be well at once to examine and despatch, I mean 
Hennas. 

1. I speak of the work of Hennas in this manner, under 
a full conviction of the correctness of Dr. Purton’s judg¬ 
ment 1 both to its age and character :—its age , as not long 
before the middle of the second century; its character , 
as most probably a spurious publication, palmed on the 
Christian Church, agreeably with a custom already at that 


} History of the Christian Church, chap. x. p. 203. (Ed. 18-10.) 
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time too prevalent, under the name of Hermas, a compa¬ 
nion of St. Paul. 1 Hence, even though the evidence of 
the writer’s acquaintance with the Apocalypse of St. John 
be, as I think it is, conclusive, and indeed of his borrowing 
from it just in the same manner that he does from the older 
and undoubted canonical scriptures of the New Testament, 2 


1 Dr. Burton says that it cannot in¬ 
deed now be ascertained that such was 
the case in the Book of Hermas. But, 
he adds, “It is certain that many spu¬ 
rious publications were circulated at this 
period, which professed to have been 
written by apo&tles, or companions of the 
apostles. So too Mosheimii. 3. 15 

The passage in which a certain Her¬ 
mas is mentioned, as one of St. Paul’s 
friends and companions, occurs in his 
Epistle to the Romans, xvi. 14 ^‘Sa¬ 
lute Asyncritus, Phlegon, Hermas y ” &c. 
—The earliest extant quotation of the 
Book of the Pseudo-Hermas is by Irena - 
us, Adv. Hmreses, Lib. iv. 

2 So Lardner, Vol. ii. Chap. iv. p. 70, 
&c. Indeed the evidence seems to me 
even stronger than Lardner has repre¬ 
sented it. And as Dean Woodhouse, 
under the singular impression that Her¬ 
nias’ work was published before the 
Apocalypse of St. John, perhaps as early 
as A.D. 75, (albeit, as Lardner observes, 
p. 59, there is a sentence in the book 
itself which speaks of the apostles as 
being all then dead,*) has in his Pre¬ 
liminary Essay expressed an opinion that 
no such evidence is apparent, it may be 
useful if I subjoin a notice of two no¬ 
table points of parallelism to that effect. 

1st, there are repeated references to a 
certain well-known great tribulation , as 
at hand, indeed the great tribulation. 
So Vis. ii. 2; “ Happy ye, as many as 
shall endure the great trial that is at hand 
Lat. pressuram supervenientem magnam : 
and again ibid. 3; “Thou wilt say, Be¬ 
hold there is a great trial coming; ” Lat. 
Eeee magna tribulatio venit. Now this 
cannot be the great tribulation noted in 
Christ’s prophecy of the destruction of 
Jerusalem, Matt. xxiv. 21; because that 
was to happen to the Jews; this , which 


Hermas speaks of, to Christians. Moreover 
that it was to be one great /car’ e^ox^v, 
appears from Hermas referring to former 
persecutions in which Christians had 
suffered even unto death, Vis. iii. 2, 
&c. And what then this expected great 
tribulation , and where predicted ? It 
can hardly, I think, be any other than 
the one predicted in Rev. vii. 14, 
“ These are they that are to come 
out of the great tribulation ek rtjg 
OXixl/ewg rgg ptya\i]g. This view of it 
seems confirmed by what is said in the 
vision next following, Vis. iv. 1; “ I saw 
an emblem of the tribulation now at 
hand; ” Jiguram tribulationis superven - 
tune: the emblem being one of “ a 
great Beast” huge as a whale, with 
“ fiery locusts coming out of his mouth.” 
“ This Beast,” it is repeated, “is the figure 
of the trial that is about to come: ” and 
again, “ Here ye have the figure of the 
great tribulation that is about to come.” 
Vis. iv. 1, 2, 3. Now, in the Apoca¬ 
lypse, in similar manner, after mention 
of the great coming tribulation, there 
appears a great red dragon seeking to 
swallow up the woman, the true Church ; 
and again a vast ten-horned wild beast, 
the enemy of the saints. And the fiery 
locusts coming out of the mouth of Her¬ 
mas' beast may not improbably have been 
borrowed from the imagery of the fifth 
and sixth Trumpets;—the locusts from the 
abyss in the one, and the fire from the 
mouths of the horses in the other. (This 
parallelism is noted in Cotelerius, though 
not by Lardner.) 

2ndly, as Lardner observes, there is the 
parallelism between Hermas’ tower and 
the Apocalyptic city, the New Jerusalem. 
—In either case the seer was carried into 
a high mountaiu to see it (Sim. ix. 1, 
Apoc. xxi. 10); — either is square 


* Simil. ix. 16 : “ These apostles and teachers, who preached the name of the 
Son of God, dying after they had received his faith and power, preached to them who 
were dead before.” I give here, and above, Archbishop Wake’s translation. The Latin in 
the old translation which alone remains to us, the original Greek being lost, is as follows: 
“ Hi apostoli, &c. eum defuncti essent } pnedicaverunt illis qui ante obierunt,” &c. 
Ed. Coteler. Antwerp, 1698. 
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yet this will little help us in our present inquiry ; Michaelis’ 
theory, which we have to refute, being that the Apocalypse 
was a forgery published after St. John’s death, somewhere 
between the time of Tapias and that of Justin Martyr, 
(perhaps about A.D. 120, 1 ) and consequently early enough 
for the soi-disant Hennas to' have become acquainted with 
it: while the mere judgment of this writer as to what was 
truly inspired scripture, and what was not, is of very little 
weight.—But in another point of view I deem the work 
eminently to our purpose, and on that account indeed have 
made this mention of it: viz. as showing us what kind of 
forgery of a sacred Book of Visions and Revelations the 
Christian writers of that age were capable of, almost at 
their best; this being one very highly esteemed by the 
early Church. To a candid and sensible man, wanting 
time or opportunity for examining into the direct historic 
evidence of the genuineness and divine inspiration of John’s 
Apocalypse, I scarce could advise anything, I think, more 
calculated to produce presumptive belief in its favour, than 
simply that he should read one after the other, even if it 
were but for the space of one brief half-hour, the Revelations 
of Hennas and the Revelation of Rt. John. 

2. I proceed to Ignatius , the venerable Bishop of Antioch, 
ordained, it has been thought, to that See by the hands of 
apostles, somewhere about A.l). 70, or a little before the 
destruction of Jerusalem; 2 and who, after some thirty or 


(Vis. iii. 2, Apoc. xxi. 16) :—the stones 
alike of the one and the other are re¬ 
splendent ', and the tower and the city 
each shining as the sun (Sim. ix. 6, 
Apoc. xxi. 11, 23): — the founda¬ 

tions in either case (at least Hennas’ in 
part) are the apostles (Vis. iii. .5, 
Apoc. xxi. 14):—the tower of Ilermas 
is the woman the Church, (Vis. iii. 3,) 
as the New Jerusalem is the Church the 
bride, Apoc. xxi. 9, 10 :—they who were 
to enter the tower had crowns of palms , 
and white garments, and the seal or 
name of the Son of God (Sim. viii. 2, 
ix. 12); just as they that were the saved 
in the Apocalypse, and who were to 
walk in the light of the New Jerusalem, 
had the seal or name of Cod on their 
foreheads, were clothed in white robes, 
and had crowns of gold, and palms in 


their hands.—Apoc. vii. 3, 9, 10, xxi. 
21 . 

It is to he observed that Ilermas (as 
Lanlncr has remarked) makes no express 
eitations from any of the Iiooks of the 
New Testament, or indeed of the Old 
Testament. “ It was not,” says I Gard¬ 
ner, p. *59, “suitable to the nature of his 
writing to quote books.’’ 11 is use of the 
Apocalyptic visions is just similar to his 
use of, and reference to, some of the 
parables in St. Matthew, und other 
scriptures. 

1 ' See supra, p. 8. 

2 *Larducr, Vol. ii. pp. 73, 74. For 
example, Chrysostom (as cited in Lard- 
ner) says that Ignatius “conversed fami¬ 
liarly with the apostles, was perfectly 
acquainted with their doctrine, and had 
the hunds of the apostles laid upon him." 
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forty years’ faithful labour in the Church, suffered mar¬ 
tyrdom, A.D. 107, or, as some prefer to fix the date, A.D. 
11 5 or 110, under Trajan. 1 —It was in the course of a forced 
and hurried journey from Antioch to Rome, the scene of his 
martyrdom by wild beasts, that he wrote Epistles ; and, as 
it has been generally supposed, the same substantially that 
are still extant, to the Ephesian Christians, the Maynesians , 
Trallians , Romans , Philadelphians , Smyrneans , and Poly- 
carp. 2. And Michaelis makes this, as we have seen, one of 
the two strong grounds of his disbelief of the genuineness 
of the Apocalypse, that Ignatius, in these Epistles of the 
probable date (say) of A.D. 107, makes no mention of the 
book ; and consequently seems either not to have known it, 
or at least not to have recognised it as holy Scripture : his 
non-reference to it being the more remarkable, forasmuch 
as it had been published, according to ecclesiastical tra¬ 
dition, in the very locality of those churches which he was 
addressing; and this only some ten years, or a little more, 
according to the same tradition, before the time when he 
wrote. 3 

Now it is not without reason that Dean Woodhouse 4 
calls attention to the circumstances under which Ignatius 
wrote these Epistles, “ a prisoner, guarded by soldiers, 
whom from their ferocity he compares to leopards, and by 
them hurried forward in his passage to Rome.” In such 
circumstances it is to be expected, the Dean adds, that he 
would write with perpetual interruptions, and his quotations 
depend for the most part on memory. Besides which we 


1 Eusebius places the death of Ignatius 
in the tenth year of Trajan, i. e. A.D. 
107; in which Dupin, Tillemont, Cave, 
and Lardner follow him. Others, as 
Bishop Pearson, Pagi, and Le Clere, date 
it a little later, about A.D. 116. See the 
argument on this point in Lardner, pp. 
74, 77-—If we are to believe the Acts or 
Martyrdom of Ignatius, relating that Ig¬ 
natius was condemned by Trajan himself 
at Antioch, then we have numismatic 
evidence, as Eckhel shows in his Vol. vi. 
p. 452, that this must have been in the 
year 114 A.D. But the genuineness of 
those “ Acts,” as Lardner observes, is 
disputed; aud the Consuls under whose 


Consulship they themselves place the 
martyrdom held offiee A.D. 107. 

' l See the evidence drawn out in Bishop 
Pearson’s Dissertation, given in the 2nd 
Volume of the Antwerp Cotelerian Edi¬ 
tion of the Apostolic Fathers; also in 
the Preliminary Dissertations prefixed to 
the Epistles of Iguatius, in Smith’s 
Edition of them in the original, in Wake’s 
Apostolie Fathers, or Chevalier’s Trans¬ 
lation of the Epistles of Clement, Poly- 
earp, aud Ignatius, p. xlvi.: whieh last 
writer has abridged from Bishop Pearson. 

3 See my next Chapter on the date of 
the Apocalypse. 

4 Woodhouse, p. 13, 2nd Edition. 
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have to bear in mind Lardner’s remark 1 2 on Ignatius’ usual 
mode of reference to the Books of the New Testament; as 
made almost always by allusion only, or unacknowledged 
adoption of their language : St. Paid’s Epistle to the Ephe¬ 
sians being the one and only Book expressly named by him. 
—This premised, the Dean suggests the following two 
passages'- from Ignatius, as passages in which he judges the 
language to have been borrowed from the Apocalyptic ex¬ 
tracts that I have placed in the parallel column ; and so 
borrowed as from one of the sacred Books. 


Ignat. ad Bom. ad fin. 

Ev v7rofiovy I i)(jov Xpiarov. 


Apoc. i. 0. 

FjV viTOfXOvy I fjfTov Xpiarov. 


Ignat, ad Ephes. $ 9. 

A iOoi raou Ilarpog proipaaptrot uq 
oiKocoprjv Oeov, .... Kara 7rarra Ktroa- 
/i gptvoi tvroXaiQ I rjaov Xpiarov . 


Apoc. xxi. 2, 19. 

Tqv ttoXii’ rtjv ayiav ... Karaftatvov- 
aav airo tov Qtov, . . . i/rotpaaptrifv 
u>£ rvfuptjv KfKoapt]pe}’i)V npavcpi avrtfg. 

K at oi OtptXioi rov Tit 7i/£ 7roXtio£ 
7ravn XtOip ripiif) KiKoapijptvoi. 


Besides these, Mr. J. C. Knight, in a late little Publi- 
ested a third case of ])arallelisin. 


cation, 3 has sugg 

Ignat, ad Pliiladelph. § 9. 

“If they do not speak concerning 
Jesus Christ, ouroi spot ari)Xat tiatv (teat 
ro0ot) 4 vt Kpujp, tf otQ ytypanrai povov 
ovopara ar6pio7riov. 


Apoc. iii. 12; Ep. to the Philadel¬ 
phian Church. 

‘O vikiov 7rotrfaio avror arvXor tv up 
vutp rov i)eou pov’ Kat ypaipuj trr’ avroi' 
TO oi opa TOV Of0J» pov. 


Of which examples it seems to me that the first may 
be regarded as a case of language borrowed very pro¬ 
bably from the Apocalypse. For the parallelism is exact; 
and this in respect of a phrase not usual, and which does 
not occur in that precise form any where else in the New 
Testament. 5 —The other two seem to me more doubtful. 


1 Lardner, p. 78. The same as the 
psciido-Ilermas, noticed p. II supra. 

2 lie gives a third also ; which, how¬ 
ever, as grounded on a needless and en¬ 
tire! v unauthorized correction of vao i 
into Xaot, it is not worth the while to 
quote. 

3 Entitled, “Two New Arguments in 
Vindication of the Cenuineness and Au¬ 
thenticity of the Revelation of St. John.” 

4 Omitted in Mr. K.’s citation as par¬ 
enthetical. 

5 The peculiar use of the genitive must 
he observed. It does not designate the 
persons exercising this patience, so as in 
Luke xxi. 19, Ee ry viropovy vpiov, “ In 
your patience possess your souls;” and 


as also in 2 Thess. i. 4, Apoc. ii. 2, xiv. 
12, &c:—nor is it a genitive expressive 
of the sufferings which their patience 
had to endure ; as in 2 Cor. i. 0, tv vtto- 
pory nor atiTiov tt aOtiparwv iov teat 
ifptic 7 raa\optv. I»ut it is the genitive 
of ail object patiently waited far. Of 
which use of the genitive with inropovy 
there is only one other example, viz. in 2 
The<s. iii. ’«'>; “The Lord direct your 
hearts into the love of Cod, and *<£ 
viToporyv 1 ijaov Xpiarov, into tho patient 
trading for Christ : ” where, however, the 
ease is different, being the aceusatire , as 
required by the verb, not ablative. If not 
Apoc. i. 9, this probably was Ignatius* 
original. 
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In the second the reference suggests itself more readily to 
1 Peter ii. 5, “ Ye also, as living stones , (XiQoi tyovTsg) are 
built up a spiritual house; ” or to a similar passage in Paul’s 
Epistle to the Ephesians. 1 —As to the third, Mr. Knight 
urges it as a case of antithetical parallelism ; and one the 
more observable, because occurring in Ignatius’ Epistle 
to the same Philadelphian Church to which the Apocalyptic 
passage had been addressed. It had been a promise in the 
Apocalyptic Epistle, “ Him that overcometh I will make 
a pillar in the temple of God ; and upon him (or it, (ttuXou) 
shall be written the name of my God, and the name of the 
city of my God —a promise partially indicative of even 
the present state and character of those that might right¬ 
fully appropriate it among the Philadelphian Christians ; 
their reward being its glorious and everlasting completeness 
and perfection. But what of false professors and teachers 
in the Church, such as Ignatius was referring to ? They 
were not, nor would be, living pillars in the living temple of 
God: and on them there was not, and would not be, 
written the name of God. Rather they were the very anti¬ 
thesis and contrast of the Apocalyptic figure ; which con¬ 
sequently Mr. K. supposes to have been in Ignatius’ mind 
when writing. They were but “ sepulchral pillars, and on 
them were written only the names of men” — Such is Mr. 
Knight’s argument; and, notwithstanding the existence in 
the Epistle of the words xou which he omits, it is 

perhaps sustainable : the word “ only,” prefixed to “ the 
names of men,” being in such case an antithetic allusion by 
the writer to the Apocalyptic figure of pillars written 
with the name of God .—The word ra <poi, however, suggests 
a reference to Matthew xxiii. 27 as also possible: the 
antithesis, if so, intended by him in the word only being 
that the heretical teachers spoken of, though professedly 
Christians, were regarded by Ignatius as having only the 
name to live, not the reality of life. 2 

1 Ephcs. ii. 20, 21; “ Being built on ther, groweth unto a holy temple in the 
the foundation of the apostles and pro- Lord.” 

plicts, Jesus Christ himself being the 2 Vossius compares the Roman knight 
chief. corner-stone ; in whom all the Laberius’ saying about himself; u Sepul- 
building (oiKodopri), fitly framed toge- chri similis nihil nisi nomen retineo.” 
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Let me add two other passages that have struck me in 
my own perusal of the generally received Epistles of Igna¬ 
tius, as containing in them certain probable references to 
the Apocalypse; especially the latter.—The first is from 
his Epistle to the Trallians , § ‘3 ; where he charges them to 
reverence the Bishops like Jesus Christ the Son of the Father, 
(so I read the clause with Bishop Pearson,) 1 2 and the presby - 
levs as the sanhedrim of Gotl, zxosrfivTsoo'jg cog ctuvsogiov 
an expression certainly remarkable, and which we may not 
unnaturally conceive to have had allusion to the Apoca¬ 
lyptic imagery of the twenty-four presbyters, that appeared in 
vision seated , su crvvsopuo, round the throne of God and of the 
Lamb? — Secondly , in the same Epistle to the Trallians , he 
speaks of a true member of the Church of Christ under 
the ligure of being one “ within the altarf svrog too (kxria - 
(rT7)fioo; and of him that did not really belong to it as 
“ without the altarf sxrog? Now this is the characteristic 
figure of true Christian worshippers (as we shall see strik¬ 
ingly illustrated in the course of the ensuing Commentary) 
in the Book of the Apocalypse. So especially Apoc. xi. 
2 ; “ Rise and measure the temple of Cod, and the altar , 
and them that worshij) in it: but the court that is without 
the temple , cast out; for it is given to the Gentiles.” In 
either passage,—both that of Ignatius and that of the Apo¬ 
calypse,—the word altar seems used to include the altar- 


1 'Ofioitog rravrtg tvrpt—taBiorrav .... 

TOV tTZKTKOTTOV \}](TOVV XpifTTOV , 0)>Ta 

viov tov Ilarpoc, rovg St TrptdfSvTtpovg 
u>g ovvtSpiov Otov. ^ os.'iu.s reads, tov 
tTTKTKonov mq tov 7rartpa. Ill the lust 
clause, about the presbyters, there is no 
dilference of rending. 

Somewhat similar expressions occur 
elsewhere in Ignatius' Epistles. So c. g. 
in his Ad Magnes. G; WpoKaOqptvov tov 
tmoKO-Trov tig tottov 0 tov, teat rwv 7rptcr- 
fivTtptU V tig TO7T0V TH OVVtSptOV TtOV 
a7rooTo\iov. Also il). 13, 'Yov uZwvptTno- 
TtlTOV tnifTKOTTOV vpiov, KUl TTVt VfUlTtKOV 
tJTttpaVOV TOV TTptfTjjVTtplOV' wluTC ffTt- 

<p>ivov is, I suppose, ill the sense of 
kvkXov. 

2 Apoc. iv. 4.—On Cyprian’s expres¬ 
sion, Kpist. i. “ Prcshyteri qui nobis as- 
sidebant,” the commentator (Oxford Ed. 
1G82) quotes the passage from Ignatius’ 


Ep. ad Magnes. § 13, given in the note 
preceding, and then thus remarks : 
“ Theodor, v. 3, doeet quod 10 ptoog 
OioKng ad Episeopum pertinent ; imo viri 
eruditi a<l hune opiseopi in eleri medio 
sedendi morem trahnnt qua* hahentur 
Apoe. iv. 4.” This will confirm my ar¬ 
gument. 

3 'O tvTog tov Ovoia<TTt)piov to}’ KaOap- 
0 g t<7Ti .... o <5t tKTog on' ov KnOnpog 
tonv, &c., § 7.—Snell, as Vossius says, 
is the reading of the ancient Latin trans¬ 
lator, and apparently the true reading. 
With which compare the similar figur¬ 
ative expression in Ignatius’ Kpist. ad 
Ephos. § 5; Vaiv pt) Tig y tvrog tov 
O vfTtaffn/ptoit voriptirni tov aprov tov 
O tov. Where the aprog seems to be the 
nhvu'-hrcad of the Jewish temple, figur¬ 
atively applied to signify the Christian’s 
bread of life. 
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court; 1 in either the figure of worshipping within the 
altar-court to signify true church-membership. The figure 
here too is certainly remarkable; nor do I think of any 
other passage in the New Testament that could so well 
have suggested it to Ignatius. 2 

Such are the parallelisms that suggest themselves, (and 
others might perhaps be added, 3 ) as fit to be taken into 
consideration, on the supposition long and generally enter¬ 
tained of the genuineness of the seven above-mentioned 
Epistles of Ignatius. And I think them at least sufficient 
to weaken the force, and throw doubt on the validity, of 
the Ignatian argument urged by Michaelis against the apo- 
stolicity of the Apocalypse ; as if a book unknown to, or 
unacknowledged by, the venerable writer of the Epistles.— 
Since the publication however of my first Edition of the 
Horae, Mr. Cureton has given to the world a translation of 
an ancient and trustworthy Syriac version of Ignatius’ 
Epistles : which Edition, out of all the seven, only recog¬ 
nizes the three epistles to the Romans, the Ephesians, and 


1 Ignatius' meaning to this effect is il¬ 
lustrated by the following from his Epist. 
ad Magnes. § 7 ; IIai'7-££ ovv tog tig iva 
vaov avvTptxiTi 0fou, wt; tiri ivOvrnaari]- 
ptnv, iog (7 r< iva Itjaovv Xpiarov and a 
passage in Clem. Alex. Strom, vii.; Egti 
to 7 rap’ i)ptv Qiuna(TTi)pioi> tvravQa, to 
tTriytiov, to aOpmapa tivv raig (o^gig 
avaKtiptiuov, piciv ux77rtp tx ov tyojvijv 
rtju koi t'ij J'j kcii piav yvoopyjv. 

It is to be observed that in Ignatius’ 
time and for some time afterwards, the 
word Ovma<yTi]piov , or attar, was only 
used as a figure from the Jewish ritual. It 
was not till some time after, and as the 
apostasy was developed, that the term 
was adopted and applied to the commu¬ 
nion tables of the Christian Churches. (See 
this illustrated at the close of my eh. 
vii.^ 3, in the Commentary ensuing.) That 
there were not altars properly so called 
in the primitive Church, says Suicer on 
Owo-iaoT/jpior, is “ mcridianu luce darius.” 
And so Lardner, iv. 212, from Basnage. 

2 St. Paul’s statement, 1 Cor. ix. 13, 

“They that wait at the altar are par¬ 
takers with the altar,” said of Christian 
ministers’ right to a sustenance, and that 
in Ileb. xiii. 10 , “ Tf'e have an altar 
whereof they have no right to eat which 
serve the tabernacle,” affirmed of the 


Hebrew Christians distinctively, if I 
mistake not, (the “ icc ” being used just 
as the 11 our” in 1 Cor. x. 1 ,) with re¬ 
ference to certain of the Jewish temple 
sacrifices not at that time abolished.—are 
little comparatively to the purpose. 

3 E. g. the following passage from 
Ignatius’ Epistle to the Magnesians, § 5, 
'UfTTrtp tan vopiapara dvo, to ptv 0 fov, 
to $t Koapov, Km (Kaaron avriov tfitov 
XapaKrrjpa tniKtipevov ty f h [oiVwg] ot 

CITTUTTOl TOV KOGfAOV TOVTOV , 6l fit 7 THTTOl tV 

ayaTry xaoaKTtfpa 0 £ov narpof [e^oum], 
may be compared with what is said of 
persons having the mark of the Beast , 
and others having God the Father's mark , 
in Apoc. xiii. 16, xiv. 1 . 

I have in the above only referred to 
the seven Epistles that have been hitherto 
almost universally acknowledged to be 
genuine Epistles of Ignatius. In another 
more than doubtful, that to the Christians 
of Tarsus , (which, however, Bellarniine 
and other Roman Doctors receive as 
gennine,) there occurs, § 3, a direct re¬ 
cognition of the John that wrote the 
Apocalypse as the Apostle John , in the 
passage following: “T< cb/ 77 ort; llfrpog 
per E<ravpovTO t Uat>\o£ fit kcii lctKiofiog 
paxatog tTtpvovTO,\ to a vvi] g fit E<f>v- 
yafitvtro tv II a 6 p <p.” 
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Polycarp as genuine; and from out even of them re¬ 
jects considerable portions.—Now, if this Syriac version 
really give us all the genuine Epistles of Ignatius, then 
our Apocalyptic argument is thus affected. 1st, the fewer 
and shorter his epistles, by so much is the argument weaker 
that is derivable from their silence (if silent they be) about 
it, for Ignatius’ non-recognition of the Apocalypse : 2ndly, 
the Apocalyptic parallelism cited from Ignatius’ Epistle to 
the Romans is found in the Syriac, as well as in the Greek : 
8rdly, the other suggested Apocalyptic parallelisms, if 
really such, though not Ignatian, must yet be referred to 
some pseudo-Ignatius of perhaps no very much later date; 
and are therefore so far valid. 

* 3. I now pass on to Poly carp. And though in his own 
very brief Epistle to the Philippians,—the only writing of 
his now extant,—we cannot trace allusion to St. John’s 
Apocalypse, any more than to St. John’s Gospel, or sundry 
other acknowledged books of the New Testament, yet in 
the Narrative of his Martyrdom , written by the Smyrnean 
Church over which lie presided immediately after that event, 
we can trace it; and, as Lardncr justly observes, 1 the tes¬ 
timony of his Church, there given, may be considered as 
Polvcarp’s own testimony. And first Woodhouse cites the 
following case of borrowing from the Apocalypse. 

Ill Poly carp's Martyrdom , In Rev. i. 15, 

the body of the slide ring martyr is re- the feet of the Son of Mail are described 
presented, as opoioi \a\xo\if3av<ij (og ev Kay.iv<>> tt t- 

ovk tljg aap$ Kaioytvy, a\V u>g \pvaog rat 7rvpujptvvi. And in liev. iii. 18 we read, 
apyvpug tv Kdfn vip Trvpwfitvog. \pvaiov 7rt7rvpujf.ttvop etc irvpog. 

Now the writer may very possibly have had in view in the 
hrst instance, observes Woodhouse, that passage in 1 Peter 
i. 7, where the Apostle compares the suffering Christians 
to “ gold tried by the fire.” But why, instead of Peter’s 
oia t TTuoog orjxi[jLu?rj[xevrrj } in the sequel of that passage, the 
phrase zxuowixsvog ? There seems to be no passage 

in Holy Scripture that could at all probably have suggested 
the change of phrase, except these of the Apocalypse. 2 

1 Lardner, ii. 110, at the end of the world, not of a purifying 

2 The only two passages in the other furnace : —the only other passages where 
books of the New Testament in which nupoopai is used are 1 Cor. vii. 9, 2 Cor. 
Kcz/uvog occurs are Matt. xiii. 42 and 50 ; xi. 29, Kph. vi, 1G, 2 Peter iii. 12; in 
where however it is used of the furnace not one of which is it used ill Poly- 
of Jirc into which the wicked are to be cast carp’s sense of refining , 

yol. l. 2 
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Moreover Woodhouse cites from the same beautiful Nar¬ 
rative those commencing words of Polycarp’s sublime 
prayer, at the moment when the fire was about to be lighted 
under him, Knots b 0 * 0 $ b 7ravToxoara)^ as being the iden¬ 
tical words used in Apoc. xi. 17, Kv$ts o 0sog o ttolvto- 

xgaTcoq. 

4. There remains Papias , Bishop of Hierapolis near 
Colosse: a man that belongs also to the apostolic age, and 
one said by I reuse us to have been a hearer of John, and 
companion of Polycarp. 1 Now of his writings, which were 
in five boohs, entitled A oywv Ku^taxcov K^rjyrjGrig, “ An 
Exposition of the sayings of our Lord,” there remain to us 
only a few short fragments, preserved by Eusebius: which 
treating, however, not of the Apocalypse, but of other 
subjects, (chiefly two of the Gospels,) furnish no data from 
which an inquirer may form his own independent judgment 
on the point, whether Papias knew and received the Apo¬ 
calypse, as the genuine writing of the Evangelist John, and 
as inspired scripture, or not. And ive are thus thrown 
back on ancient testimonies about him, to resolve the ques¬ 
tion.—But so it is that, on looking into them, we find, as 
Michaelis observes, contrary testimonies in two writers, 
each of eminence in their day ; viz. Eusebius the celebrated 
Bishop and Historian of the 4th century, and Andreas 
Bishop of Caesarea, about the middle, probably, of the Gth. 2 


1 Irenseus adv. Ilacr*. v. 33. The pas¬ 
sage is as follows : “Hcec autera,” (viz. 
the millennary doctrine of which he had 
been speaking,) u Papias, Johannis auditor, 
Polycarpi autera contubernalis (eratooe), 
vetus homo, per seripturara testimonium 
perhibet, {Greek, tyyoa(po)Q e7ripaprvpei, 
Euseb. H. E. iii. 39,) in quarto librorum 
suorum: sunt enim illi quinque libri 
conscripti.” 

Eusebius, who had these books before 
him, says, that it does not appear from 
the Preface that Papias himself heard or 
saw any of the apostles, but only that 
he had received the things concerning 
the faith from others who were well ac¬ 
quainted with them : adding that he 
mentioned the names of “the disciples” 
Aristion and John the presbyter, as well 
as of the apostles Andrew and Peter, 
John and Matthew, Thomas and James, 
as those into whose sayings he had made 


inquiry : Aristion and John the presbyter 
being mentioned in the present tense, 
“What they say” as if contemporaries; 
the apostles in the past , “ What they 
were wont to say.*' Eusebius inferred 
that the John, whose hearer Tremens says 
Papias was, was probably this John the 
presbyter, not John the evangelist . — 
Jerome however (Ep. 29, ad Theodor.) 
viewed the matter otherwise; for he 
speaks 'of him as “ Papine, auditoris Jo- 
hannis Evangelista .” Perhaps in his 
youth he might have heard the Evan¬ 
gelist John himself; in the researches of 
his manhood only heard of him from 
others, St. John having died in the in¬ 
terval. As the “ companion of Polycarp, 5 ’ 
we can hardly suppose him not to have 
been in earlier days, at least, well ac¬ 
quainted with Polyearp’s instructor St. 
John. 

8 He is placed by Cave and Lardner 
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The former , says Michaclis, implies that Papias had no 
acquaintance with the Apocalypse, by thus writing : “ This 
writer has mentioned several things, which he says he learnt 
by oral tradition ; such as parables and doctrines of our 
Saviour, not contained in the Gospels, and also some things 
which are fabulous: among which may be reckoned the 
assertion that, after the resurrection of the dead, Christ 
will reign in person a thousand years on earth. I suppose 
that lie acquired this notion from his inquiring into the say¬ 
ings of the apostles , and his not understanding what they 
had delivered figuratively.” 1 Such, says Michaelis, is Eu¬ 
sebius' testimony. And, if correct, since it implies that Papias 
made no mention of John's Apocalypse in support of his 
millcnnary views, the inference seems warranted that Papias 
did not know the book; for surely, argues Michaclis, he 
would have referred to had he known it.—On the other 
hand Andreas, who himself wrote a Comment on the Apo¬ 
calypse still extant, of some repute for its learning, 2 and 
who professes to have both consulted and largely used the 
earlier patristic works noticed by him, declares expressly 
that Papias, for one, testified to its inspiration : saying, 
“ Of the divine inspiration of this Book 1 need not treat at 
large ; since so many holy men, Gregory the Divine, Cyril 
of Alexandria, and before them Papias , Irenoeus, Metho¬ 
dius, and llippolytus, have given their testimony to it.” 3 
Thus the representation of Eusebius is met by that of 
Andreas ; and the correctness of the former appears doubt¬ 
ful, even as Alichaelis puts the case . Nor, I think, will 
reasons fail to appear for believing Andreas right in his 
statement, not Eusebius. If Eusebius was two centuries 
older than Andreas, and moreover the more learned man 


about the year 500 A.D.; but I think 
550 may be probably more nearly the 
date of his Apocalyptic Treatise, for rea¬ 
sons that will be given in my notice of 
Andreas in the Appendix to my 4th 
vol. 

1 Thid. p. 405. 

2 Sec the Jesuit Teltan’s testimony to 
him, prefixed to Andreas’ Commentary. 

3 Il<pt pivTOi th 0Tijr; h 
mpirrov fir) kvvhv rnv \oyoi> ))ynfit0n' 
Tuiv naKCtntujv VnijynptH th OtoXoyw, teat 


vepAXu. TinontTi ft teat nor ao\awTfn<ov 
II a mr t o i\ Kipifi'aiH, MtGoFiH, teni ‘ \ tt- 
7to\i >th ravry —poapapTvpHVTiov to 
nziomrov. Hop’ iov Kai 7roXX«<; 

X«,'^omf atyoppag tig thto fXi ]\v0apn\ 

tv TKJt TOTTOtQ \pl)<Jttg THTtOV 
TraptOiptQu. 

On what Andreas here says of Gregory 
XttziaHzni, and the very equivocal sound¬ 
ness of Michael is* argument from it 
against Andreas’ accuracy, see Note 2 , p. 
2d, infra. 
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of the two, on the other hand Andreas assures us that he 
had studied Papias’, as well as the other writers’ works, to 
which he refers : 1 while we have no assurance that Euse¬ 
bius did so; and, considering the contempt he expresses 
for Papais’ understanding, 2 it seems hardly likely that he 
would. Again, Eusebius was a man strongly prejudiced 
against Papias’ millennary doctrine; and therefore biassed 
against connecting either him or his doctrine with the 
Apostle John : 3 whereas Andreas could have had no preju¬ 
dice on this account in Papias’ favour, he not being him¬ 
self a pre-millennarian. 4 —Moreover, in point of fact, both 
Michaelis will be found, if I mistake not, to have given a 
rather unfair version of Eusebius’ testimony ; and Eusebius 
to have shown, by a decidedly unfair and incorrect state¬ 
ment respecting another millennarian in the very passage 
cited, how incorrect he may probably have been in the tes¬ 
timony really given by him about the millennarian Papias. 
First, I say, it will be seen from the original 5 that Eusebius 
does not make Papias say, so as Michaelis’ translation 
does, that he learnt these doctrines by oral tradition ; but 
only that Papias so set them forth as if they had come to 
him through it:—a statement explicable perhaps on the 
supposition of his having in his E^r/yrjcrig mixed up tra¬ 
ditionary collectanea on the subject, with the Apostle 
John’s simpler doctrine of the millennium. Again, it will 
be seen that Eusebius does not attribute Papias’ adop- 

1 See the Extract in the Note pre- 7rapart0tirai , Ztvag rt nvag 7rapa(3oXag 

ceding. tov 'SUorqpOQ, kcu SiS auKaXiag avrov, 

2 uipoSpa yap rot apiKpog iov rov vow, kcii nva aXXa pvdiKiortpa' tv oig kcu 

Sc c. See the quotation from Eusebius in ^iXtaSaTiva (prjatv trtvv tataQai ptra rtjv 
Note 5 , below. A eulogistic reference to tK vtKpivv avavraaiVy atopariKiog rrjg 
Papias found in another passage of Euse- tov Xpiarov (3a<nXtiag sm ravrijm njg 
bills seems to be spurious. So Lardner yijg v7roGT7i<Joptvrig' a Kai yyovpai rag 
ii. 119. a rc o ar oXi k ag tt a p t kS e l a p tv o v 

3 See Note, 4 p. 8, supra, giving Mi- Sirjyijutig v7roXa(3tiVy t a tv vtto - 

ehaelis’ sentiments on the effect of pre- Stiypaai 7rpog avriov pvariKug tipi)ptva 
judice on this head. prj awtuoaKora’ aipoSpa yap rot opiKpog 

4 See his Comment on Apoc. xx. The wv tov vovvy tag av tK rwr avrov Xoywv 

following sentence will suffice to show rtKprjoaptvov tiituv (paivtrai. YlXijv Kai 
Andreas’anti-millennarian views. XiXta roig ptr' avrov 7 rXtiaroig oaoig ikkXi]- 
tn] Toivvv 6 a 7To Tijg r« Ki»(0t8 wavOpaj- (jiacriKiov Ti)g opLoiag avrip So^jjg rcapat- 
rrjprtujg xP ov og ptxpi ri)g rs Avnxpvzs riog ytyovt, rijv apxatori)ra r’ ai'Spog 
eXevatajg. rrpof3t/3Xtjptvoig’ oxnrtp ovv Etpj?rattp, 

5 Kat aXXa St 6 avrog ovyypatytvg Kai ti rig aXXog ra bpota ippovcav 

(na7rt«t,'), 6ic 7rapaSoatiog avairt<p)]vtv, H. E. iii. 39. 

o. y p a$ 0 v tig avrov t) k 0 v r a f 
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tion of millennary views to his inquiring into tlie say¬ 
ings of the apostles, but to his misapprehension 1 of their 
or narratives: a word used by St. Luke 1 2 of writ¬ 
ten histories; and which we may here also not improbably 
explain of the canonical written Gospels and Acts of the 
Apostles. 3 — Further, Eusebius’ own untrustworthiness, and 
tendencies to inaccuracy on any millennary subject, appear 
sufficiently from the very sentence just cited. For in its 
ending clause he attributes the millennary opinions of both 
Iremeus, and each other ancient father that adopted that 
view, to the weight which Papias’ opinion (that silly old 
man, as he calls him) had with them. Whereas, possess¬ 
ing (as we do) the works of both Iren sens and of other 
early millennarists, we know from them, (as will be seen 
almost immediately,) that these later fathers did not rest 
their opinions on Papias’ authority, but on written scrip¬ 
ture, alike of the Old and New Testaments; including 
specially the Apocalypse of St. John. 4 

My conclusion is, that Papias did precisely the same ; 
that Eusebius’ insinuation about him was groundless ; that 
Andreas is correct in mentioning Papias among the wit¬ 
nesses to the genuineness and inspiration of the Apoca¬ 
lypse, just as we know him to have been correct in respect 
of the other four ancients whom he quotes as authorities ; 5 
and that Papias’ millennary doctrine was founded in part 
on the Apocalyptic Book, as well as on the many other 
scriptures well agreeing therewith, both of the Old and New 
Testament. 


II. So we come to the writers of the second half-century 


1 7raptKCtZ,aiitvov. 

2 E7Tf((i/j7rtp 7roWoi tTrt\ticn](rav ava- 
Ta^andui Cnfytfmif kc .; “ to set in order 
a history .” Luke i. 1 . 

3 Lardner’s translation is, I see, sub¬ 
stantially the same as that which I have 
given : viz. “ which opinion, 1 suppose, 
he was led into by misund.rstandiny the 
apostolic narratives .”— llow these might 
lead Papias to premillemiarian vipws will 
well appear from comparing Mr. GresweWs 
case; who confesses his inability to ex¬ 

plain the Parables in the written Gospels , 

except on the millennary principle. 


4 See especially, in the last chapters of 
Irenncus’ 5th Hook on Heresies, his re¬ 
ference to, and argument from, various 
Hooks of Scripture. I believe the little 
sentence quoted in Note *, p. 18, above, 
is all that he says of Papias. 

5 Viz. Ircna’us, Ilippolytus, Gregory 
Thcologus, and Cyril of Alexandria. 
Gregory is the only one about whose 
testimony on the point in dispute there 
can be any doubt. And sec on it p. 29, 
Note 2 , inIra. 
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subsequent to tlie publication of the Apocalypse ; a period 
extending from A.D. 150 to 200, and which includes the 
honoured names of Justin Martyr , the Narrator of the 
Lyonnese martyrdoms, Irenceus, Melito, Theophilus, Apol¬ 
lonius, Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian. And in regard 
of all these our task is indeed brief and easy. Their testi¬ 
mony to the apostolic authorship, and divine authority of 
the Apocalypse, is uncontroverted and notorious. 

1. First, Justin Martyr— a Christian philosopher, born 
at Sichem 1 about A.D. 103, it is supposed, converted to 
Christianity about 133, and who suffered martyrdom about 
165,—this man, to whose learning and piety testimony has 
been borne by nearly all the succeeding fathers, in his Dia¬ 
logue with Trypho, 2 written probably about the year 150, 
thus expresses himself: “ A man from among us, by name 
John, one of the Apostles of Christ, in the Revelation made 
to him, has prophesied that the believers in our Christ shall 
live a thousand years in Jerusalem ; &c.” 

2. Some twelve or fifteen years after this, the Narrative 
of the Lyonnese martyrs was written by one of the surviv¬ 
ing Christians of that city; that is about A.D. 177. It 
was addressed by the Gallic Churches, as a letter to the 
Churches of Asia, (Proconsular Asia,) and Phrygia, includ¬ 
ing of course the seven Apocalyptic Churches among them ; 
and by Eusebius has been preserved to us entire. 3 And 
in this letter there appears (as Lardner has remarked) 4 the 
remarkable expression, in description of a true disciple, 
“ Following the Lamb whithersoever he goeth,” axohouQwv 
no A pvup bzxov au farayy —the very words (thus adopted as 
from Scripture) of the Apocalypse. 5 

3. It was very soon after these martyrdoms that Irenceus, 
previously a presbyter of the Lyonnese Church, became its 
bishop. 6 He wrote his Book on Heresies probably between 
A.D. ISO and 190. And in it he testifies many times 

1 Lardner ii. 125. <eat Trpwroro/etp ripv veicpwv, so as in 

2 Cited ibid. Vol. ii. p. 137. Apoc. i. 5, iii. 14. 

3 Euseb. H. E. v. 1. 6 So Eusebius, H. E. v. 5; u When 

4 Ibid. p. 164. Pothiuus had been put to death with 

5 Viz. Apoc. xiv. 4 : O vtoi acnv oi the martyrs in Gaul, Irenceus succeeded 
ctKokovOowTiQ r(tj Apvup o 7 rou ctv vnayy. him in the bishopric of the Church of 
It also, 1 see, (H. E. v. 2,) refers to Lyons.” 

Christ as Trtory /cat fxaprvpi, 
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most clearly on the point in question : speaking of the 
Apocalypse as the work of John the disciple of the Lord , 
that same John that leaned on his breast at the last supper ; l 
declaring (as will be seen in the second of these Pre¬ 
liminary Essays) the time when it was written; and 
speaking of various approved and ancient copies of that 
Book of Scripture as then existing, confirmed by the agree¬ 
ing testimony of those who had seen John himself. 2 —In 
short a more clear and decisive testimony, on almost every 
point on which information might be desired, could scarcely 
have been given. 

4. Next may be mentioned his contemporary Melito , 
Bishop of Sardis, about A.D. 170; and who consequently 
may have presided over that See at the very time when 
the letter from the Gallic Churches was sent to it. 3 He 
wrote a Treatise on the Revelation of John , doubtless as. 
on a book of apostolic authorship and authority ; and thus 
is allowed by Michaelis 4 to be one of the witnesses in its 
favour. 

5. Of Theophilus , Bishop of Antioch about 181, Euse¬ 
bius says that in a work of his against the Heresy of Her- 
mogenes he made use of testimonies, or quotations, from 
John’s Apocalypse. 5 It was undoubtedly, as Michaelis 
allows, received by him. 

G. Apollonius, a writer at the close of the second cen¬ 
tury, and called by Jerome a most eloquent man, 6 (though 
probably not the same that, when accused before Pcrcnnis, 
the Pnetorian Prefect under Commodus, about A.l). 1SG, 
read an eloquent apology before the Senate, and then 
suffered martyrdom,) is also noted by Eusebius as one that 
acknowledged the Apocalypse, and borrowed testimonies 
from it. 7 


1 I)c ILcr. iv. 37, 50 ; v. 20, 30. 
a This occurs in his disquisition on 
the name and number of Antichrist: 
“ in omnibus autiquis et probatissimis 
et veteribus Scripturis uumero hoc po- 
sito, et testimonium perhibcutibus his 
qui facieni Joannis viderunt.” Ek. v. 
30. — On which passage the thought 
suggests itself, Were not both Papina and 
Polvcarp among the persons re ferred to 
by him in the plural, as haviug seen St. 
J ohn ? 


3 So Lardncr ii. 159. 

4 Ibid. § 2, p. 4GG. 

* II.K.iv.24. 

6 De V. I. c. 40. 

7 Euseb. If. E. v. 18.—Lardncr thinks 
him a different person from the Homan 
martyr of that name, and a few years later; 
chiefly on the authority of Jerome, who 
speaks of him as flourishing under both 
Commodus and Severn*. Compare bis 
remarks ibid. pp. 323 and 392. 
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7. Its reception by Clement of Alexandria , an inquisi¬ 
tive and learned writer who flourished, as Lardner gives the 
date, about 194,is as undoubted. He has frequently quoted 
from it, and referred to it, as the work of an apostle : l and 
adds, as we shall presently see, his testimony to fix its date. 

8. Finally in this half-century comes Tertullian , the con¬ 
temporary of Clement ; the most ancient, and one of the 
most learned, of the Latin fathers. His testimony to the 
Apocalypse is very full and ample. He quotes or refers to 
it in more than seventy passages in his writings ; appealing 
to it expressly as the work of the apostle John, and the 
same that wrote the 1st Epistle of St. John. 2 He defends 
too the authenticity of the book against the heretic Marcion 
and his followers, by asserting its external evidence ; thus 
appealing to the Asiatic Churches on the point: “ We 
have churches that are disciples of John; for,though Mar¬ 
cion rejects the Revelation , the succession of bishops, traced 
to its original, will rest on John as its author.” 3 

Thus far not a single writer of the Church had impugned 
the genuineness, or the divine inspiration, of the Apocalypse 
of St. John. Only the A lor/i, an heretical sect that rose up 
ere the end of this half-century, (so Epiphanius tells us,) 
and derived their name from an absurd antipathy to the 
term Logos , ( The Word,) did on this account reject both 
the Gospel of John and the Apocalypse of John , which 
alike gave the obnoxious title to Jesus Christ. 4 The only- 
other objection they pretended against the latter, was that 
there was no Church of Christians existing at the Apoca¬ 
lyptic station Thyatira .* 5 of which statement, if referred to 
St John's time , they offered no proof; and, if referred to 
their oivn time , the circumstance did not militate against 

1 He refers to Apoc. xxi. 21, (“The 3 “ Habemus et Johannis alumnas ec- 
twelve gates are twelve pearls,” &c.) as clesias : nam, etsi Apocalypsim ejus 
the work of an apostle. Peed. Bk. ii.— Marcion respuit, ordo tamen episcopo- 
Again, referring to Apoc. iv. 4, he says, rum, ad originem recensus, in Johannem 
“ Such an one, though here on earth he stabit auctorem.” Adv. Marcion. B. iv. 
be not honoured with the first seat, shall c. 5. 

sit upon the four-and-twenty thrones, 4 See Michaelis, ubi supra, p. 46S. 
judging the people; as John says in the 5 Kat ovKtvi ttett tKicXyma Xpianavinv. 
Revelation.” Strom. Bk. vi. Lardner, So Epiphanius (De Haeres. c. 51) reports 
ii* 245. their language. Gibbon could not find 

2 See Lardner, ii. 295 ; and the Index in his heart to pass by the objection. See 
of Scripture citations at the end of the his History, ii. 359. 

best editions of Tertullian. 
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there having been one some seventy or eighty years before. 1 
Their ascription of the Book to Cerinthns,—whose, obvi¬ 
ously, it could not be, as I have already shown in my brief 
anticipatory notice of these earliest objectors against the 
Apocalypse,®— did not help their case. And altogether, 
Michaclis confesses, “ the estimation in which they were 
held bv their contemporaries was not sufficient to inspire 
much respect for them in a critic of the present age.” 

III. Early, however, in the next half century , it is said, 3 
a man of some repute in the Church rose up to impugn the 
genuineness of the Apocalypse ; I mean the Roman pres¬ 
byter Cains . If so, it was evidently under the influence 
of strong anti-millennarian prejudices, and with almost as 
little just pretension to authority as his Alogistic predeces¬ 
sors : since he appears to have urged no argument against 
it, except its (by him misunderstood) millennial doctrine; 
and, with the absurdity of the Alogi, to have ascribed it to 
Cerinthns. 4 But, in fact, this view of Cains’ meaning seems 
questionable. 5 —However certain writers in Egypt, contem¬ 
porary with him, or nearly so, under evident prejudices 
against, and misconceptions of, this millennial doctrine of 
the Apocalypse,—attacked it as obscure, unconnected, and 
indeed false in statement: inasmuch as it called that a 
revelation which was covered with darkness , and represented 
John to be its author, when in fact it was the work of 
Cerinthns . 6 These continued the line of objections and oh - 

1 So Miehaelis ibid. the point, (compare*his pp. 401 and 705 

2 See Note 2 , p. 4. ibid.) and Miehaelis, p. 474, have eon- 

3 About A.D. 212. eluded that the Revelation above referred 

4 The following are the words of Cains, to by Cains was probably the Apocalypse 
as reported by Eusebius, II. E. iii. 28: of St. John; and not the spurious JOve- 
“ Cerinthns also,—who, by his revela- lotion of St. Jeter, written in the 2nd 
tions, as if written by some great apostle, century, or any other.—Rut Prof. Hug, 
imposes upon us monstrous relations citing Paulus, concurs with him in the 
(rtporoAoyinr;) of things of bis own in- opinion that Cains did not mean St. John’s 
vention, as if shown him by angels,— Apocalypse. Introd. to the N. T. ii. 649. 
says, that after the resurrection there is (Wait’s 'J'ransl. 1827.) And so, previously, 
to be a terrestrial kingdom of Christ; Mr. Twells, and others. 

and that men shall live .again in Jemsa- 6 See Miehaelis, pp. 474—477. These 
lem, subject to sensual desires and plea- seem to have been the Alley or is ts whom 
6ures. And being an enemy to the di- A*epos opposed in his EAtyx°C AAXr/yo- 
vine Scriptures, and desirous to seduce piorwr. And it was either these, or Cams, 
mankind, he says there will be a term of or the Aloyi , that Dionysius must have 
1000 years, spent in nuptial feasting.” I meant, when he spoke of previous ques- 
give Lardner’s translation, ii. 400. tionersof the inspiration of the Apocalypse. 

5 Lardner, in liia later judgment on See Note 2 , p. 4. 
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jectors , from its first origin with the Alogi, clown to Diony¬ 
sius :—that same Dionysius, Bishop of Alexandria about 
the middle of the third century, of whose arguments I 
have already given a succinct account; 1 and who, we have 
seen, though he entered with better judgment and temper 
on the inquiry, was yet as unable as his predecessors to 
adduce any historical testimony whatsoever, of the least 
weight, to aid his argument. 

Meanwhile the chain of testimony was continued still 
onward to the genuineness and divine inspiration of the Apo¬ 
calypse. 1. First Hippolytus ,—a Christian Bishop who flou¬ 
rished, according to Cave and Lardner, about A.D. 220, 
in early years a disciple of Irenaeus, 2 and in more mature 
life a martyr to the cause of Christ,—not only elsewhere 
and otherwise bore testimony to it, 3 but moreover wrote an 
express commentary on the Apocalypse : 4 and this with so 
much weight of influence from his character, authority, and 
talents, that Michaelis attributes to it very principally the 
general reception of the Apocalypse thenceforward in the 
Christian Church. 5 —2. After him (not to speak of the 
Egyptian Bishop Nepos, and of his E Xsy^og AXA^yops-Taw, 


1 p. 4, &c. supra. 

2 So Photius, cited by Lardner, ii. 
424; M aOtjTijg dt Fjtprjvaiov b'l7nro\uTog. 
Photius eulogizes him as in his style 
clear, grave, concise: tijv <ppamv (ra(pi)g 
ecrri, icai inroatfivog, icai arrefUTrog. He 
was bishop of a place called Port us Roma- 
mis. 'Whether this was the modern Ostia 
at the mouth of the Tiber, or the mo¬ 
dern A'len at the mouth of the Arabian 
Gulf, each of which bore that name in 
ancieut times, has been long controverted. 
By the late discovery however of his Book 
on Heresies it has been shown to be the 
former. See Lardner, ii. 427 ; also my 
own notice of Hippolytus in the Appen¬ 
dix to Vol. iv.; and Bunsen on his lately 
recovered work. 

* So in his work on Antichrist, \ 36 : 
“St. John saw in the isle of Patinos a 
revelation of awful mysteries, which he 
taught to others without envy: ” and, 
presently after ; “ Tell me, holy John, 
thou apostle and disciple of Christ , what 
thou hast seen and heard about Babylon.” 
Cited by Lardner, p. 437. 

4 Jerome mentions among the writings 


of Hippolytus one entitled, “ On the 
Apocalypse.” — Again, on the curious 
marble statue of Hippolytus, now in 
the Vatican, a monument dug up near 
Home in 1551, and of which an account 
is given in Lardner (p. 428), a list is 
engraved of his writings, and one of them 
is recorded as “ On St. John's Gospel and 
Apocalypse .”—Similarly Ebedjesu, who 
was Bishop of Nisibis in the Nestorian 
Syrian Church, near the close of the 13th 
century, (see Lardner, iv. 320,) in the 7th 
chapter of his metrical ^catalogue of eccle¬ 
siastical writings, mentions among other 
works of Hippolytus, 

Chapters against Caius; 

And a defence of the Apocalypse, 

And the Gospel of St. John, 

The Apostle and Evangelist. 

His Commentary on the Apocalypse is 
referred to several times by Andreas of 
Cmsarea; also by Jacob the Syrian, 
Bishop of Edessa from A.D. 651 to 710. 
Michaelis, pp. 478, 479; Lardner ii. 
437. 

5 Ibid. p. 478. 
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to which Dionysius’ work was an answer, 1 ) Origen , the 
most critical and learned of all the ecclesiastical writers of 
his time, though a decided anti-millcnnarian, 2 did yet re¬ 
ceive the Apocalypse into the canon of inspired Scripture; 
and this without the slightest doubt, so far as appears, of 
its genuineness. “ What shall we say of John/’ is his ob¬ 
servation in one place, “who leaned on the breast of Jesus? 
He has left us a Gospel: . . . he wrote likewise the lievc- 
lation , though ordered to seal up those things which the 
seven thunders uttered: he left too one Epistle of very mode¬ 
rate length ; and perhaps ” (I beg the reader to mark the 
discrimination exercised by him) “perhaps a second and third; 
for of these last the genuineness is not by all admitted.” 3 
—3. And with Origen, in Eastern Africa, there agreed, we 
know, on the important point of our inquiry his equally 
eminent contemporary, the bishop and martyr of Western 
Africa, Cgprian . 4 

So ends our catena of testimonies to the genuineness and 
divine inspiration of the Apocalypse, traced as proposed 
through tlie three half centuries that followed after its 
publication. Alike from East and West, North and South, 
—from the Churches of the Asiatic province and the 
Syrian, of Italy and of Gaul, of Egypt and of Africa,—we 
have heard an unbroken and all but uniform voice of testi¬ 
mony in its favour. 5 Nay, even what there is of contrary 
testimony has been shown only to confirm and add new 
weight to that which it opposes: for it proves how unable 
they who most wished it were to find evidence or argument 
of this kind, of any real value, and such as could bear exam¬ 
ination, on their side of the question. 

Let me just add, by way of supplement to my sketch of 


1 See Lardner, ii. 655, 691, &c. 

2 Miehuelis with his usual candour 

notes this ; “ Origen, notwithstanding 

his warm opposition to the doctrine of the 
Millennium, received the Apocalypse as a 
work of St. John the apostle/’ ice., p. 
4 SO. 

3 Quoted bv Eusebius, II. E. vi. 25. 

4 See Lardner, iii. 47. Cyprian in 
several places cites it, and speaks of it as 
divinely inspired Scripture. In the only 

passage where he mentions tlic name of 


the writer, he simply calls him John ; evi¬ 
dently meaning thereby the most emi¬ 
nent person of that name, viz. the apostle 
John : for how else could he have viewed 
the hook as inspired? 

The same might he said of an author 
contemporary, as it would seem, with 
Cyprian, and whose Treatise is one of 
those that has been often joined with 
Cyprian's works.—Sco Lardner, iii. p. 64. 

6 So Woodbouse. 
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the earlier historic evidence, that in what remained of the 
3rd century, while no other opponent to it appeared of any 
note, the Apocalypse was received as the work of the in¬ 
spired apostle John, alike by the schismatic Novatians and 
Donatists , x and by the most eminent writers of the Catholic 
Church; e. g. Victorinus , 2 Methodius , 3 Arnobius , 4 Lactan - 
tius : 5 —further, that in the earlier half of the 4th century, 
while Eusebius doubted, 6 Athanasius received it; 7 and in 


1 Lardner, iii. 121, 565. The Nova¬ 
tion schism began about A.D. 251, the 
Donatist about 311. 

2 Bishop of Pettaiv on the Brave, 
about A.D. 290, according to Lardner 
(iii. 162); and who suffered martyrdom 
in the persecution by Diocletian. He 
wrote a Commentary on the Apocalypse , 
as Jerome informs us, evidently as a 
book of divine inspiration : his other 
Commentaries, mentioned by Jerome in 
association with this, being on Genesis, 
Exodus, Leviticus, Isaiah, Ezekiel, Ha- 
bakkuk, Ecclesiastes, and the Canticles; 
all books of the canon of Scripture.—See 
Lardner, iii. 163. 

I doubt not that the book still extant 
under the title of Victorinus’ Comment¬ 
ary on the Apocalypse is really his, and 
the one meant by Jerome, though inter¬ 
polated. See the notice on this question, 
and sketch of his Comment, in the second 
Chapter of my History of Apocalyptic 
Interpretation, in the Appendix to my 4th 
Volume. 

3 A contemporary of Victorinus; bishop 
first of Olympus in Lycia, afterwards of 
Tyre ; and who, like Victorinus, suffered 
martyrdom under Diocletian. So Jerome. 
He often quotes the Apocalypse as a 
book of Scripture ; speaks of it as written 
by “the blessed John,” (6 paicapiog 
ltoavi'rjg,) in all probability meaning the 
apostle J ohn; and is mentioned by An¬ 
drew of Cmsarea, in conjunction with 
Irenmus and others, as among those who 
had borne testimony to the divine in¬ 
spiration of the book. Lardner, iii. 181, 
198.—A brief sketch of his Apocalyptic 
notices will also be found in my History 
of Apocalyptic Interpretation. 

4 On Psalm cii. he says, “ Si vis videre 
divitem et mendicum, Sancti Apostoli 
Johann is lege Apoealypsim ; ” besides 
elsewhere referring to it as to a book of 
canonical Scripture. Lardner, ibid. 480. 

5 He borrows from, and moreover 


cites the Apocalypse as both a book of 
sacred Scripture, and as written by 
John. Inst. vii. 17, Epit. c. 42, 73, 74, 
&c.—See Lardner, iii. 541. 

6 A person might put it, he said, if he 
so thought fit, among the opoXoyovptva , 
the acknowledged Scriptures of inspira¬ 
tion ; or if he preferred, among the voOa , 
or apocryphal. II. E. iii. 25. He seized, 
we find, on the facts of Papias having 
mentioned John the Presbyter as one 
whom he had learnt from, as well as 
John the Apostle , and of the tombs of 
either being (according to traditional 
report) at Ephesus, as a ground-work for 
the theory of its having been not im¬ 
probably the simple presbyter John that 
saw the Apocalypse : Eucog yap rov dtv- 
repor, a pg rig eOeXoi rov 7 rpwrov, ttjv nr* 
ovoyaTog<pEpoptvr}vhoavvovA7roicaXv\piv 
tiopaKSi’ai. II. E. iii. 39. On which 
doubt as to the apostolicity of its origin 
was mainly founded his doubt as to its 
inspiration .—Lardner, iv. 126, observes 
that he never refers to the Apocalypse 
for authority : adding that he was pro¬ 
bably influenced in his judgmeut on this 
point by regard to the arguments of 
Dionysius; as well as by aversion to the 
millennarian doctrine , which the Apo¬ 
calypse of St. John was brought forward 
to support. 

7 The Apocalypse is often and largely 
quoted by Athanasius. Moreover in the 
Festal Fpistle , generally allowed to be 
his, the list of sacred books given by him 
coincides with that of our own received 
Canon, and ends like it with the Reve¬ 
lation of St. John. Lardner, iv. 155, 
158.—I may add, that in the Synopsis of 
sacred Scripture, usually joiued with the 
works of Athanasius, but respecting the 
real author of which there exists some 
doubt, “the Apocalypse, seen by John 
the Evangelist and Divine in Patmos,” 
is reckoned among the canonical Books. 
Lardner, iv. 163. 
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its later half, while Cyril of Jerusalem apparently hesitat¬ 
ed respecting it, 1 and Gregory Nusianzen? and Chrysos- 


1 He not only excludes it from his 
Canon of Scripture, but in his Chapter 
on Antichrist omits all clear direct re¬ 
ference to it as an authority ; ground¬ 
ing his doctrine wholly on Daniel's pro¬ 
phecy, and apparently reflecting on the 
Apocalypse (for it seems the book re¬ 
ferred to) as apocryphal. BatroXtixrft <?< 

6 Avnxpiorog rena km i)piav trt) pova. 
Qvx ts a 7T o k p v 0 u) v Xtyoptv, a\\’ tic 
rov AavujX. <t>//<n yap, Kai CoOtjotrai tv 
CIVTOV tlug KCllpOV KUl KUIOWV KCtt 

ijpiav icrtioou.—Cat. xv. Ilence, and not 
without reason, as it seemed to me on first 
reading them, the Benedictine Editors’ 
inference, and Lardner’s, \\\ 175, as to 
Cyril's rejection of the Apocalypse from 
the books of divine Scripture. 

But, since then, my attention has been 
directed by the works of Professors Liieke 
and Moses Stuart on the Apocalypse 
(the former at p. 335 of his Einleitung, 
the latter vol. i. p. 361) to Cyril’s scarcely 
questionable reference in his Catechism, 
xv. 12, 13, 27, to the figurations of the 
Dragon and the Beast in Apoc. xii, xiii, 
xvii; speaking, as he does, of Antichrist 
as “ another head of the Drayon (rov 
coetKovrot; tanv aXXtj Kt<paXip) and, with 
regard to Daniel’s fourth Beast in its last 
form, prefigurative of Antichrist, that he 
teas to he the eighth king. (avrog oycoog 
flaoiXtvati.) Thus Cyril cannot be re¬ 
garded as a decided rejector of the Apo¬ 
calypse. 

2 * The opinion of Gregory Xazianzen 
on the genuineness and inspiration of 
the Apocalypse has been a subject of 
controversy. His metrical catalogue of 
the genuine books of the New Testa¬ 
ment begins thus: 

M arOaiog ptv typa\j/tv l E(3paioig Qavpara 
Xpiarov’ 

Mapjco£ 6’ IraXi^i, Aovicag A\cuaCi. 

H aai 6 T uiavvijg, Kr/puZ fityag ovpavo- 
Qoirjjg. 

Then he gives the Acts, then the four¬ 
teen Epistles of Paul, and the seven Ca¬ 
tholic Epistles ; viz. one of James, two of 
Peter, three of John, one of Jude. From 
which Baronius and others infer that 


Gregory did not receive the Apocalypse ; 
and Lardner (iv. 287) allows that, argu¬ 
ing only from it, this would be the na¬ 
tural conclusion. But he adds that in other 
of Gregory’s remaining \vorks the Apoca¬ 
lypse is twice cited; (in one, Upog tovq 
teptaruirag ayytXovg’ ntiOopai yap aX- 
Xovg aXXtjg Trpoarartiv tmcXiioiag, <ng 
\a>avvi}g hicaoKti pt Cia ri)g Attokh- 
Xv\ptiog ; in the other, ’0 wv, kui 6 ijv, /cat 6 
tpxoytvog, 6 tt avTOKpariop ')— also that 
Andreas of Cmsarea, in his Apocalyptic 
Commentary, (as likewise his imitator 
Arethas ,) names Gregory as one by whom 
the Apocalypse was received.—And, let 
me add, not only does Andreas so speak 
of him at the beginning of his work, hut 
he actually quotes him several times in 
it. Besides which, in the very verse 
itself of Gregory about John the Evan¬ 
gelist, there seems to me a not impro¬ 
bable argument for his reception of the 
Apocalypse. For if, iustead of Lardner’s 
figurative rendering of the ovpavo<poiri)g y 
enlightened with the heavenly mysteries , 
we render it literally, “ ranging , or con¬ 
versant , in heaven ,” it can only allude to 
John’s rapture to heaven in the Spirit, 
so as described in the Apocalypse.* And 
if so, it is a direct testimony to the fact 
of John the Evangelist being the Apo¬ 
calyptic John ; and may have been meant 
to couple together in brief his two chief 
works, the Gospel and the Apocalypse .—• 
The circumstance of its being alluded to 
out of its order in the canon is not any 
strong argument against my inference. 
Order is by no means always observed 
in the patristic lists. For example, 
Chrysostom begins his List of the Books 
of the X. T. with St. Paul’s Epistles. 
Lardner iv. 537. 

This controverted point about Gregory 
Nazianzen I have the longer dwelt upon, 
because Miehaelis, on the assumption of 
Andreas being grossly incorrect in his 
statement that Gregory recognised the 
Apocalypse, has unduly used it to shake 
his testimony in favour of Vapias recog¬ 
nition of the Apocalypse. See his pp a 
466, 490 : also iny p. 21 supra. 


* Just as Prudcntius in his Cathem. Hymn vi. 73, 112, Ac. (see Lardner v. 5) in 
reference to St. John’s Apocalyptic rapture to heaven ; 

Quam elara, quam taeendu, Tali sopore justus, 

Evangelista summi Menteni relaxat heros, 

Fidissimus magistri, .... Ut spiritu sagaei 

Nebulis vides remotis; Ac. Codatn per ag ret omne. 
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tom} though not rejecting, did yet but sparingly refer to it as 
inspired Scripture, it was on the other hand fully and 
unhesitatingly acknowledged, alike among the Greeks by 
Epiphanius , 2 Basil; 3 and Cyril of Alexandria? by the Syrian 
Ephrem , 5 and, among the Latins, by Hilary? Ambrose , 7 
Jerome, and Augustine? —Subsequently in the Greek Church, 
though the Book was never formally rejected by any Eccle¬ 
siastical Council, 9 yet the same variety of opinion was ex¬ 
pressed by its chief authors as by those of the 4th century. 10 
On the other hand, the 'Syrian Church seems to have re¬ 
ceived it, after the ‘time of its eminent Doctor Ephrem 
Syrus, the same as before: 11 a Church which had its 
ramifications, not only in Assyria and Mesopotamia, coun- 


1 Larclner, iv. 549, says that Chrysos¬ 
tom omits all notice of the Apocalypse 
as entirely as if he were ignorant of it,— 
But the statement requires several mo¬ 
difications. For at the commencement 
of his comment on the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, he refers to the Apostle John’s 
banishment into the parts of* Ephesus : 
ail allusion scarce to be mistaken (in¬ 
deed the learned Benedictines so explain 
it unhesitatingly) to the Apocalyptic 
John’s banishment to the island of Pat- 
mos, opposite the Ephesian coast; there¬ 
by almost identifying the author of the 
Apocalypse and the Gospel: Km 6 \m*a- 
piog dt I (jjnvvi]Q tvayytXurrqg ra ttoXAii 
ej’CiETnriptv tKti' kcu yap tcai t^ioptaOr] 
ficei, Kat trtXtvrtjae. —Moreover, as Pro¬ 
fessor Liicke observes at p- 337 of his 
Introduction, both Wetstein and Schmid 
have noted many passages in his Ho¬ 
milies on St. Matthew, in which he evi¬ 
dently borrows figures from the Apoca¬ 
lypse, respecting the future consumma¬ 
tion, and happiness of the kingdom of 
God. “ So that the statement of Suidas,” 
says Liicke, “seems to be borne out, 
that Chrysostom, besides the Gospel, 
received also the three Epistles and the 
Apocalypse of John.” (Aeytrm ct v 
Xpvaoaropog icrti rag t7ricrro\ag avrov 
rag rpttg, icai rt]v A rroiea X v \f/t v.) 

2 E. g. in the passage following: ‘O 
ayiog honvvtjg, Bia rov EvayytXiov, icai 
ru)v E7 tigtoXujv, Kat rrjg A it o k a- 
X v tp e to g, tie rov avrov xaptaf-iarog rov 
aytov Tlvtvparog ptraotcujKt . Cited by 
Lardner, iv. 190. 

3 This is my conclusion from his hav¬ 
ing thus cited the Apocalypse in his 


second Book against Eunomius; “ And 
the same Evangelist ” (he had been re¬ 
ferring to John i. 1,) “in another Book 
says, ‘ XVhich is, and which was, even 
the Almighty.’ ” And again, in his 
fourth Book ; “In the Apocalypse, 
which is, and which was, and which is 
to come.” Lardner, iv. 279. This seems 
to me decisive ; notwithstanding the fact 
of his having very seldom referred to the 
book. Arethas , too, mentions Basil as 
one that received the Apocalypse as in¬ 
spired. 

4 Lardner, v. 13. 

5 So Lardner, iv. 313, to whom I refer 

the reader. 6 Ibid. 179. 

7 He often quotes the Apocalypse : for 
example, when writing on Psalm xl. 
thus; “Et ideo fortassis Joanni Evan¬ 
gelista* coelum apertum, et albus equus 
est demonstratus: ” viz. in Apoc. six. 
12—16. Lardner, iv. 335. 

8 The opinions of Jerome and Augus¬ 
tine are too well known to need the in¬ 
sertion of proofs or authorities. But see 
Michaclis p. 493, and Lardner. 

9 Professor Spittler, says Michaelis, 
p. 4S9, has clearly shown that the 16th 
Canon of the Council of Laodicea , held 
A.D. 363, and which in its list of the 
canonical Books of Scripture omits the 
Apocalypse, is a forgery. And indeed in 
the chief editions of the Councils the 
Canon is noted as suspect. So e. g. 
Harduin, i. 792, notes in the margin, 
“ Hunc canonem Dionysius prmtermit- 
tit.” 

10 See the summary given by Michaelis, 
p. 491. 

11 See Michaelis, p. 495. 
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tries nearest to the mother Syrian Church, but also in 
Arabia, Persia, Tartary, China. 1 By the Latin Church 
too it was notoriously and universally received: and in 
the third Council of Carthage, held A.l). 397, and presided 
over by the great Augustine, it was solemnly declared to 
be included in the Canon of inspired Scripture. 2 

And on the whole, and in conclusion,—considering the 
early date, continuity, and strength of the external histo¬ 
rical testimony to the Book’s apostolic Johannic original, 
and on the contrary the comparative lateness, brokenness, 
and weakness of all counter-historical testimony,—consi¬ 
dering too, in reference to the internal evidence connected 
with the cpiestion, that, although the Book’s marked differ¬ 
ence of style, and more strikingly Hebraistic phraseology, 
as compared with that of St. John’s Gospel and Epistles, 
might very naturally suggest a different authorship, yet 
this seems accountable for (in great measure at least) by 
the total difference of subject in the Apocalypse, and in¬ 
fluence of the same divine afflatus that dictated the effusions 
of the old Hebrew prophets, whereas, on the other hand, 
the counter internal evidence of the Book’s inimitable 
sublimity and holiness seems absolutely unaccountable for 
on any other hypothesis than that of an apostolic and in¬ 
spired original,—I sav, considering and weighing the tes¬ 
timonies thus given in by this twofold kind of evidence, it 
docs appear to me that Augustine and the Latin Council 
had good reason for their solemn verdict; and that we may 
safely and unhesitatingly direct our inquiries into the mean¬ 
ing of the Apocalypse, as into that of a prophecy of the 

1 With reference to the Xcst orient ferring its erection to the year of the 
branch of this Church a very curious Greeks 1092, or A. 1). 781 ; at which 
illustrative memorial, found in the last- time, as well as some centuries later, 
named distant country of China, has there was a very numerous colony of 
furnished decisive evidence of the fact of Xestoriuu Syrians, who regularly re- 
the Xcstorian Churches there receiving eeived their bishops from the Xestorian 
it. I allude to an ancient monument patriarch. And on this monument men- 
(thc interest of the locality, as well as tion was made of the Now Testament 
of the subject, bids me here to partieu- as containing tirnity-m'en books : — a 
larize) dug up at Sanxuen, in the Chi- proof, adds Michaclis, that the Apocn- 
nese province of Xensi, in the year 1G2-3 ; lypse must have been included in the 
a monument, as Michaclis is convinced, number. 

(sec his p. 497,) really ancient and I have seen an account of this in As- 
genuine. It bore two inscriptions, one seman’s Ilib’iothec. Oricntalis. 
in Chinese, the other in Syriac, re- 2 Sec Michaclis, p. 493. 
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future, revealed to the beloved disciple, by none other than 
Christ’s own divine, eternal, and omniscient Spirit. 1 


Essay II.— The Date of the Apocalypse. 


This is my second preliminary point of inquiry; and one 
on which also, I believe, the historical evidence will be 
found not only ready at hand, but conclusive. For the 
testimony of Irenceus ,—Polycarp’s disciple, let it be again 
remembered, who was himself the disciple of the apostle 
John,—is as express to the point in question as it is unex¬ 
ceptionable. Speaking of the name and number of the 
Beast in the Apocalypse, he says, that had this been a 
matter then to be made known, it would have been dis¬ 
closed by him who saw the Apocalypse : “ for it [the Apo¬ 
calypse evidently] was seen no very long time ago ; but al¬ 
most in oar age , toiuards the end of the reign of Domitian” 2 
The attempts that have been made to get rid of this tes¬ 
timony, and force another meaning on Irenseus’ words, by 
those whose Apocalyptic theories made them wish to do so, 3 


1 I am glad to entertain the belief 
that eveu in the German theological 
schools there has been of late a receding 
in no inconsiderable measure from the 
old scepticism on this point; and a revert¬ 
ing to the view of an Apostolic origin to 
the Book here advocated. So Professor 
Tholuck has expressed himself to me in 
conversation. So Dr. Zullig declares 
his opinion in his Offenbarung Johannis, 
(i. 136, <&e.,) published at Stuttgart in 
1834—1S40. So again Professor Moses 
Stuart, whose Germanizing affinities are 
well known, and apparent through all his 
Book, in an elaborate and excellent 
essay, reaching from p. 283 to p. 450 of 
the first Volume of his lately published 
Apocalyptic Commentary. And, once 
more, Olshausen , as appears in his Com¬ 
ment on Matt. xxiv. 1. 

As regards Professor Liieke , if in his 
Einleitung published in 1832 (p. 38S) he 
has pronounced a strong opinion against 
the apostolic authorship of the Apoca¬ 
lypse, yet in his earlier work on St. John’s 
First Epistle he expresses himself to quite 
a different effect. So at pp. 6, 11, 27, &c., 
of the Introduction. (Edinburgh Trans¬ 
lation, in vol. xv. of Clark’s Biblical 


Cabinet, 1837.) I trust with him first 
impressions will soon return. 

2 The following is the passage, which 
I quote in full from Eusebius, H. E. iii. 
18. r patywv ye toi 6 Etpqvaiog Trepi rqg 
xpqipov rqg Kara top Avrixpiarov Trpocn 7 - 
yopiag <pepopevqg, ev nj hoavvovAeyopevy 
A 7 roKaAin//fi, uvratg ov\\a(3aig ev Trefur- 
rip tujv 7rpog rag atpeaeig ravra 7repi too 
lioavvov (pqaiv. E 1 Se eSet avafyav- 
S o v ev t (p v vv k a 1 p <p k qpvr- 
reoQai THvopLa avrov , Si eksi- 
v ov av epp e9 q tov k a 1 rqv Air 0 - 
KaAvxpiv tojpaKOTog'ovde yap 
7T p o 7 t 0 AA 0 v x p 0 v 0 v e iu p a9 
aAA a oxtSov e 7T 1 t q g 1 ) p. e r e p a g 
y e v e a g, 77 p 0 g r <p t e A e 1 t y g 
Aoperiavov a p x ? / *>'• 

3 Michaelis, p. 525, thus candidly 
acknowledges the origin and object of 
these attempts. “ Several modern com¬ 
mentators, who wish to refer the Apoea- 
lypse to the reign of Nero, that they may 
be better able to explain its prophecies , 
contend that the words of Irenams have 
been misunderstood by ecclesiastical 
writers, and that Ireiifeus did not mean 
to say that the Revelation was seen in 
the reign of Domitian.” 
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seem to me to have utterly failed. 1 It is as clear a testi¬ 
mony on the point it relates to, as there can be found to any 
other fact in any other historian. 

'Nor is it unsupported by other testimony. — First, Ter - 
tullian seems in no dubious manner to indicate this view 
of the Apocalyptic date. For in his Apology, after spe¬ 
cifying Nero’s as the first imperial persecution, and this 
one by the sword , (wherein, as he elsewhere says, 2 Paul 
and Peter suffered, no mention being made of John,) he 
proceeds to notice Doiuitian’s as the next persecution, and 
this as one in which Christians suffered by banishment , the 
well-known punishment inflicted on St. John. 3 , It is evi¬ 
dent that Eusebius thus understands Tertullian; I mean 
as alluding to St. John’s banishment as the act of Domitian. 4 
—Next Clement of Alexandria indirectly, but I think 
clearly, confirms the statement. In relating the well-known 
story of St. John and the robber, lie speaks of it as acted 


1 It will only need, I think, to men¬ 
tion the three several counter-construc¬ 
tions that have been proposed of the 
words of Irenams, in order to convince 
the intelligent and unprejudiced reader 
of their ab>urditv and extravagance. 

1. fVetstcin proposes to apply the 
verb iwnatbj, not to ATrofraXe^jc, (not¬ 
withstanding the fojpatcorof; tjjv Attokci- 
\v\l>(v of the clause immediately pre¬ 
ceding,) but to lwcn-iojc : in the sense 
that St. John was seen at the end of 
Domitian’s reign!! 

2. Knit tel would apply the same verb 
tiopaOrj to the ovoya of the clause next 
but one preceding ; in the sense that the 
name of Antichrist, viz. Tfcroc, (which, 
together with Atiruvo^ had been men¬ 
tioned a little before as a likely solution 
of the enigma.) had been discovered only 
at the close of Domitian’s reign : I)o- 
mitian’s own prienomen being Titus ; 
and his character, as a 9toyti\ot;, and 
persecutor, and tit type of Antichrist, 
then at length made known by his per¬ 
secutions of the Christians !—This, let it 
he observed, though the verb in Iremous’ 
text is iiopuOi], not (hnfOt), or tpotOrj , 
the noun Ttrrar, not 'Utoq, and the 
real name declared to be still a mystery, 
ami only the subject of conjecture ! ! 

3. llannhirg , admitting that the 
itonaOij mu<t he construed with the 
A7roKa\r\f/i£, as its nominative, proposes 

VOL. I. 


to give that nominative noun quite a 
different sense here from what it had in 
the clause preceding: and, whereas it 
there meant the Apocalyptic vision seen 
by St. John, here to make it the Apoca¬ 
lyptic Book , or Volume; which Book , 
says he, was not seen,—that is, not seen 
by the Christians in Gaul ,—till the end 
of Domitian ’s reign : the words, “ by 
the Christians of Gaul,” or something 
tantamount, being thus further sup¬ 
plied ! ! 

Michaelis (p. 525) allows the great 
improbability of this solution. Yet it is 
an explanation somewhat like it that 
was the best Sir I. Newton could devise, 
in order to escape from the force of 
Iremens’ testimony. “ Perhaps he might 
have heard from his master Polycarp 
that he had received this hook from John 
about the time of Domitiuu’s death: or 
indeed John might himself at that time 
have made a m ic publication of it ; from 
whence [returns might imagine it was 
then but newly written.” 

- Scorpiue. e. 15. 

3 “Teutaverat Domitianns, portio Ne- 
ronis do crudelitatc ; sed, quia et homo, 
facile emptnm repressit, restitutis etiam 
quos relegnvorat.” Apol. e. 5. Tile 
verb r cl ego is used by him elsewhere of 
St. John’s exile to Patinos. Do Parse. 
3G. 

4 Euseb. II.E. iii. 20. 
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out by the apostle on his return from exile in Patmos, 
“ after the death of the tyrant;” 1 and represents him as 
at that time an infirm old man. 2 Now “ the tyrant ,” 
whose death is referred to, must necessarily be either Nero 
or Domitian ; as these were, up to the end of the first cen¬ 
tury, the only imperial persecutors of the Christian body. 
And Nero it can scarcely be: since, at the time of Nero’s 
persecution, St. John was by no means an infirm old man; 
being probably not much above, if indeed so much as,sixty 
years of age. 3 Thus it must rather have been the tyrant 
Domitian} So, in fact, Eusebius expressly explains Cle¬ 
ment to mean. 5 Nor is there any thing whatsoever incon¬ 
sistent with this view of the chronology of the story, so as 
some have supposed, in Chrysostom’s second-hand version 
of it; but the contrary. 6 —Thirdly, Victorinas , Bishop of 

1 Quis Dives Salvetur , chap. xlii. The or some contemporary ; “ rescissis actis 
story is copied by Eusebius into his H: tyrannic M. P. c. 3. ad fin. So also 
E. iii. 23, and begins thus : 'Enetdri yap , in Apollonius Tyaneus’ celebrated second- 
rov r vpa wo v t eXe vri) aavr og, sight view, and notification, of Domi- 
aTro rrjg Tlarpov rrjg vi]<tov /l lerjjXGev tian’s death; “Strike the tyrant;' &c. 

eig tijp E (peaov. 5 H. E. ubi sup. 

2 The statement, STTtXaOopevog njg 6 It is to Sir I. Newton that I here more 

T)\iKiag rrjg iavTov, and the appellative particularly allude ; who has endeavoured 
top ytpovra , both occur in reference to to draw a conclusion from Chrysostom’s 
him : the latter twice over. version of the story, such as to make it 

3 For he is supposed to have been support his theory of St. John’s having 

considerably younger than our Lord, been banished to Patmos, and seen the 
The traditionary reports of his age at Apocalypse, under Nero. His argument 

the time of his death all tend to that is this. “ Chrysostom says that the 

conclusion. And Jerome, Adv. Jovin. young reprobate continued captain of the 
Lib. i. c. 14, says expressly of his age robbers along time. Therefore this is a 
when first called by Christ; “ Ut autem story of many years ; and requires that 
sciamus tunc fuisse puerum manifestissime John should have returned from Patmos 
docent ecclesiastic* histori*.” Now rather at the death of Nero than of 
Nero’s persecution broke out in the year Domitian ; because between Domitian’s 
of our Lord 64, and ended with Nero’s death and that of St. John there were 
death, A.D. 68. but two and a half years.” And so too 

4 Compare with Clement’s emphatic argues Tilloeh, p. 39—41.—But Chrysos- 
designation of Domitian , as I suppose, tom’s “ long time ” is in fact indefinite.* 
under the appellation of u the tyrant;' And that it was not meant to signify many 
the undoubted application to Domitian years appears clearly on reference to the 
of the same title-, in the same emphatic original; since the reprobate is there 
manner, by the author of the De Morti- designated as still a young man when re¬ 
bus Persecutorum, whether Lactantius, covered by St. John.f—It should be 

* See on this point of the noXvp xp°v°v some illustrations in my supplemental 
Paper on the Apocalyptic date, in the Appendix to this Volume. 

t The passage in Chrysostom (Ad Theodor. Laps.) is as follow. Ta de Kara top 
veov ticeivop , top 7rpoTepop pep Iioavvov tov 7je(Sedaiov yevopevov paGrjri]v , varepov 
de £7n ttoXvp Xt]OTap\7](TavTa xpoPor t icat iTaXip viro twv ayuov tov paicapwv 
QrjpevQevTa .... ovde avrog ayvoeig .... Kat oov 7roXXaicig jjicovoa Oav- 

pa^ovrog ttjv ovyicaTafiamv rt]v tt oXXt]v t tcai on rrjp atpaxGeiixav 7rpu)Tov eiptXijoe 
deZiav Tip veip irepixvOeig, icai ovnog avrov em Ta 7rpor£pa £7 ravrjyaye. Where 
mark the rip veip in the conclusion. 
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Pettaw, and martyr in Diocletian’s persecution, in a Com¬ 
mentary on the Apocalypse written towards the close of the 
third century, says twice over expressly, and in a part that 
bears no mark of interpolation, that the Apocalypse was seen 
by the Apostle John in the isle of Patmos, when banished 
thither by the Roman Emperor Domitian. 1 —To the same 
effect, fourthly, is the very important testimony of Eusebius . 
For, though doubting about the author of the Apocalyptic 


book, (and in these doubts w< 
ercise of his independent juiU 

added that St. John is supposed to have 
lived more than two and a half years 
after his return : the time being three 
years according to Cave , four according 
to Damage. See Lardner, v. 427. 

Very much the same limitation of the 
interval between this man’s first conver¬ 
sion and recovery appears in Clement's 
original narrative. lie depicts the sub¬ 
ject of the story as a youth nearly grown 
up , when first seeu and presented to the 
bishop of the place by St. John ; 7roo<x- 
/3Xtxf/ag vtavt<JKOv iKavov rig awpart, 
&e. lie speaks of the interval simply 
thus. XP 0, '°C tv ptmg' “ -I certain in¬ 
terval of time past." And St. John’s 
later visit, in which he reclaimed this 
young man (top peaviaicop, as he is still 
called,) from the bishop, is spoken of as 
if his next and second visit; made on 
occasion of some affair arising in the 
district church, (one ou f.tatepap, “ not far 
off," says Clement,) which caused them 
to send for him. Xooroc tv pteng' Kai, 
rtvog tmirtaovcFTiQ \ptiag y avatcaXovvi 
top hoaprqp •—just as if he had in the 
interval still lived at Ephesus, within call; 
and meanwhile no particular occasion 
had arisen for his presence, till then.* 

1 The two passages are as follows, 
taken from the edition of Yictoriuus given 
in the Bibliotheca l'atr. Max. (13. P. M.) 
Vol. iii. pp. 41U, 420. 


: see exemplified the free cx- 
ment,) yet, on the date of St. 

1. On Apoc. x. 11, “ Thou must pro¬ 
phesy again,” he observes; “Hoc est 
quoniam, qnando hoc vidit Joannes, erat 
in insula Pathmos, in metallum danma- 
tus a Domitiano Ctesare. Ibi ergo vidit 
Apocalypsim : et cum senior jam putaret 
se perpassionem accepturum receptionem, 
interfeeto Domitiano omnia judieia ejus 
soluta sunt; et Joannes, de metallo di- 
missus, sic postea tradidit hauc eandem 
quam acceperat a Domino Apocalyp- 
sim.” 

2. Ou Apoc. xvii. 10, about the Beast’s 
seventh and eighth heads, he writes ; 
“ Intelligi oportet tempus quo Scriptura 
Apoealypsis odita est. Quoniam tunc 
erat Ceesar Domitianus; ante ilium 
autem fuerat Titus frater illius, et Yes- 
pasianus pater, Galba, Otho, et Vitellius. 
Hi sunt (juinque qui ccciderunt: unus 
ex tat sub quo scribitur Apoealypsis ;— Do¬ 
mitianus scilicet. Alius nondum venit: 
Nervam dixit.” 

I have alluded to the work now come 
down to us under the title of Yictoriuus’ 
Commentary, (the same from which I 
have quoted the above,) as being really 
Yictoriuus’, though interpolated. Nor 
do 1 think we need have any doubt on 
that point. See my full notice of Yicto- 
rinus' Commentary in the Appendix to 
my Vol. iv„ on the History of Apocalyp¬ 
tic Interpretation. 


* Let me add, with reference to Chrysostom’s own view on this matter, that lie, 
in common with the other ancient Fathers, (followed, I might add, by Whitby, 
Macknight, Palev, and most other learned moderns,) dates St. Paul’s 2nd Epistle to 
Timothy (then Bishop of Ephesus) just before St. Paul’s martyrdom, near the end of 
Nero’s persecution : Aoach pot npog rig rtXtt ttpcti ai>Ttj r) tTnaToXiy tyot yap i)h) y 
<pa<ri, (TTctvtopai. (Ilomilvon 2 Tim. ad init.) And is he likely to have supposed 
that St. John addrest the Church of Ephesus, and the other six Asiatic churches, in 
the tone of apostolic connexion and authority described in the Apocalypse, at the very 
time when St. Paul (himself the apostolic superintendaiit of the Ephesian church) 
was yet living, or else almost immediately after Iris death ; so as the notion of Chry¬ 
sostom’s referring St. John’s exile in Patmos to Nero’s persecution requires? 

3 * 
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John’s banishment to Patinos, he distinctly intimates more 
than once his agreement with the tradition of the ancients, 
that referred it to Domitian’s persecution : and indeed im¬ 
plies, as is perfectly evident, that he knew of no other tradition 
whatsoever as to the time of St. John’s banishment to Pat¬ 
inos. 1 —The same is the recorded judgment of Jerome f the 
same of Augustine’s friend, Orosias; 3 the same of Salpitius 
&'events} —Once more, we find an unhesitating statement 
of similar purport in Primasias; an eminent Augustinian 
commentator on the Apocalypse, of the sixth century. In 
his Preface to this Commentary, he speaks of the Apoca¬ 
lyptic visions having been seen by St. John when banished 
and condemned to the mines in Patmos by the Emperor 
Domitian. 5 —Other ancient testimonies of less importance 
might yet be added. 6 

1 Immediately before the quotation that there is nothing contradictory to this 
made by him from Irenaeus, which I have in Eusebius’ statement on the same sub¬ 
given at full p. 32, iu the first Note of jeet in his Demonstratio Evangelica. 
this Essay, Eusebius says; “In this 2 “ Vidit enim (se. Joannes Apostolus) 
persecution ( under Eomitian) it is re- in Patmo insula, in qua fuerat a Eomi - 
ported \oyoe) that John the tiano Principe ob Domini martyrium re- 

Apostle and Evangelist, being yet alive, legatus, Apoealypsin.” Adv. Jovin. Lib. 
was banished into the island Patmos, for i. ch. 14. So again in his De V. I. ehap. 
the testimony of the word of God.”—If 9, where he speaks of John’s banishment 
it be objected that the whole of this as an event that occurred in the 14th year 
report is given as from Iremeus, and that of Domitian’s reign. Lardner, iv. 446. 
the date , as well as mention of the Apoca- I may add that in the Epist. Eaulee et 
lyptie John as John the Apostle and Eustochii ad Marecllam , inviting her to 
Evangelist, might perhaps be deemed a Bethlehem, given in Jerome’s works, 
part of Irenaeus’ report, rather than Euse- Tom. iv. ii. 549, (Bened. Ed.) the A po¬ 
ems’ own opinion, 1 may refer, secondly, calypse is spoken of as written after the 
to the unequivocal statement made by destruetion of Jerusalem. 
him at the end of chapter 20 of the same 3 “ Domitianus.... perseeutionem in 
3rd Book of his History; Tore h) ovv Christianos seeundus a Nerone impe- 
(viz. on Domitian’s death, and Nerva’s ravit. Quo tempore etiam beatissimus 
accession) tcai tov cltzo(tto\ov lioamnjv Joannes Apostolus in Pathmum insulaui 
r7ro rrjg Kara rrjv vi)oov <pvyijg rgv relegatus fuit.” Hist. B. vii. B. P. M. 

T7)g \l<ptoov faa.Tpi(3t)v a.7rti\i)<ptvai , 6 vi. 436. 

non 7rap’ iipiv napctctdiocn 4 “ Interjecto deinde tempore Doniiti- 

\oyog : where he reports the matter not anus, Vespasiani filius, persecutus est 
as the tradition of one of the Christian Christianos; quo tempore Joannem Apo- 
fathers, Ireuams only, but of the Christ- stolum atque Evangelistam in Pathmon 
ian ancient writers (in the plural) gener- insulam relegavit: ubi ille . . .. librum 
ally. —Further, in another passage, II. Apoealypsin.. conseriptum edidit.” Hist. 
E. iii. 29, soon afterwards, he adds the Sacr. Lib. ii. B. P. M. vi. 344. 
statement following; “ About this time 5 “ Heec autem eo tempore videre pro- 
{Eomitian y s reign) was the heresy of the meruit, quo in Patmos insula pro Christo 
Nicolaitans , which continued for a short a Eomitiano Ceesarc exilio missus, et me- 
tiiue; of which also the Revelation of tallo damnatus, terminis arcebatur in- 
John makes mention.”—Moreover in his chums.” B. P. M. x. 288. 

Chronieon he places St. John’s banish- 6 E. g. 1st, that of Jornandes, the His- 
ment at the 14th year of Domitian. torian of the 6th century, in his De Eegn. 

In the Note at p. lO^it will be shown /Success . “ Domitianus.... manus in 
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Such is the later and subsidiary Patristic testimony still 
extant, to the fact of St. John having seen the Apocalyptic 
visions in Patinos under the reign of Domitian :—a chain 
of testimony not to be viewed (so as Tilloch would quite 
unwarrantably represent it) 1 as but the repetition of 
that of Iremeus, whom indeed for the most part these 
writers do not even refer to : 3 but as their own deliberate 
independent judgment, formed on all the evidence which 
then existed. As to any contrary early tradition respecting 
the date, if such there was, (as Sir I. Newton and Tilloch, 
still without any warrant of historic record, have assumed, 3 ) 
it can scarcely have been unknown to them. And their 
total silence respecting it is only explicable on one of two 
suppositions;—viz. either that it (lid not exist; or that 
they deemed it undeserving of credit, and not even worth 
the notice. 

Nor can this be wondered at: seeing that as to any con- 


Christianos injieiens, Ioannem apostolnm 
et Evangelistam, postquam in ferventi 
oleo missum non potuissit extinguere, in 
Pathmos eum insulam relcgavit, nbi 
Apocalypsin vidit.” B. P. M. xi. 1086. 
—2ndly, and to the same effect, as quoted 
by Lardtier v. 140, Isidore of Scville t 
about 600 A.I). in bis Chronicle. 

Besides these 1 may mention two apo¬ 
crypha/ , but probably rather early, autho¬ 
rities.—The first is the Pscudo-Prochorus 
(compare Acts vi. 5), in his Xar ratio de 
rebus yestis Saudi Joann is: a writing 
which Bellarmine (B. P. M. ii. 46) 
thinks may perhaps be the same that 
Athanasius alludes to under the title 
Circa it us Joann is; and which, if so, 
may probably have been of the third 
century, when literary forgeries under 
apostolic names were rife. (See Mo- 
sheim, iii. 2. 3. 11.) This Psendo-Pro- 
ehorus is very full on the subject of 
Domitians persecution of the Christians; 
and (chap, xiv.) gives the Emperor’s pre¬ 
tended Rescript, addressed to the Ephe¬ 
sian heathens who had applied for it, 
condemning the apostle John to the 
mines in Patmos. B. P. M. ii. 53.—My 
second apocryphal authority is the old 
Roman Martyrology : which, as Whitby 
observes on Heb. iv. 3, asserts that 
Antipas, mentioned Apoe. ii. 13, suffered 
martyrdom under Domitian; so fixing 
the date of the Apocalypse to a time after 


that event. This Martyrium of Antipas 
is, 1 presume, the same that Andreas of 
Cmsarea in his Apocalyptic Commentary 
on that verse tells us he had seen :— 
Avtutciq h7te() artyroir to papTvpiov. 

1 “However numerous the authors are 
who ascribe it to the end of Domitian’s 
reign, the testimony of all of them may 
he resolved into that of one individual 
whom they copied, (p. 8, “ whom they 
refer to,”) namely, iremeus.” Tilloch 
on the Apocalypse, p. 14. So again 
pp. 8, 9, 44. lie says too, p. 6, after Sir 
Isaac Newton, that Iremeus first intro¬ 
duced this opinion. But how so? Why 
not rather Polycarp , Iremeus' instruct¬ 
or in “ the lower Asia ; ” (see p. 2, Notc r> , 
supra;) or other Christians there resi¬ 
dent ; to whom, and their Churches, the 
Apostle John, as commanded by Jesus 
Christ, (Apoc. i. 11,) had first communi¬ 
cated the Apocalypse ? 

2 I pray the reader to refer hack to the 
extracts, especially that from the Alexan¬ 
drian Clement, as evidence on this point. 

3 They dwell much on this hypothesis. 
Sir I. Newton calls it “a tradition in the 
first churches Tilloeh says, p. 9, “ Epi- 
phnnius followed some other [and of 
course earlier] authority now lost:” 
p. 11, “ Early commentators held the 
opinion,” &c. Eusebius’ ignorance of any 
such early counter tradition has been al¬ 
ready noted, p. 36. 
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trary statement on the point in question, there appears to have 
been none whatsoever until the time of Epiphanius , Bishop 
of Salamis in Cyprus, in the latter half of the fourth cen¬ 
tury : a writer commendable indeed, as Dupin says, 1 “ for 
zeal, learning, and piety, but credulous, indiscriminating, in¬ 
accurate and whose chief work, “On Heresies/’ is decried 
by Mosheim as “ full of blots and errors, through the levity 
and ignorance of the author: who moreover, in his state¬ 
ment in that work on this very point,—supposing it cor¬ 
rectly given, and not an error of transcription in our copies, 
—so exemplifies this ignorance, as quite to justify the silent 
neglect of it by those writers of our catena, viz. Jerome , 0ro¬ 
sins, JShtlpitius, and Primasius , who wrote after him. Bor 
he speaks of St. John having prophesied when in the isle of 
Patmos, in the days of the Emperor Claudius : 3 —a time 
when, as Michaelis justly observes, 4 it does not appear from 
history that there was any imperial persecution of the Chris¬ 
tian body whatsoever ; and when moreover the probability 
is that of the seven Apocalyptic chin ches scarce one was as 
yet in existence, 5 and the Apostle John moreover in no way 
associated with the district. 6 But indeed one is almost 
forced to suspect some strange error in the transcriber. 
Por Epiphanius elsewhere implies John’s age to have been 
ninety at the time of his return from Patmos. 7 And can 


1 Auteurs Ecclesiastiqucs, Tom. ii. p. 

301. (Ed. Paris, 1693.) 2 iv. 2. 2. 9. 

3 Avtov Se irpotpyrtvaavrog tv \poroig 
KXavdiov K aitrapog arcurarw, ore eh; rpv 
Tlarpov vrjtrov i>7ryp^ev. Hser. 51, n. 
33, quoted by Lardner, iv. 190. 

4 Michaelis ibid. § 9, p. 520. 

5 See ibid, and my Note 2 p. 43. 

6 The reader should remember that in 
the Acts and the Apostolic Epistles we 
have an authentic history, and series of 
historical notices, descriptive of the state 
of the Christian Church throughout the 
whole of the reign of Claudius; Avhich 
reign lasted only from A.D. 41 to 54. 
So that we are perfectly in a situation to 
compare the facts of the case with the 
Epiphanian theory, as to the time of the 
Apocalyptic publication; and so to con¬ 
vince ourselves of its falsehood. 

7 The passage I refer to is one in 
which Epiphanius speaks of John writing 
his Gospel, given in Lardner, iv. 188. 


Ato vartpov avaytcafyi to ctyiov JlvEvpa 
rov lioavvrjv, irapairovyevov EvayytXur- 
aoGai di evXafietav kcu rairfivocppoffuvtji>, 
Em ry ytjpaXtq avrov ifXiKiq , ptra try 

EWEVpKOVTCL Tpg ECtVTOV sU)JJ£, pETCL T7JV 

avrov (tiro rijg llarpov eiravodov, rrjv etti 
KAautfiov yEVopEvyv K aurapog' kcu ptra 
ikcivci err) rovdiarptipai avrovairo [f. ei t<] 
rtjg Aatag avaytca^trai EtcOEtrSat ro tvay 
yeXiov. IIa?r. 51. u. 12. Where we may 
most naturally understand the “ after 
ninety years of age,” as in chronological 
apposition with the “ after the return 
from Patmos , which was under Claudius 
the Emperor .” 

Does not the whole passage, let me ask, 
suggest Apoc. x. 11 to one’s mind; “ And 
he said to me, Thou must prophesy again 
before many peoples, &c.: ” a charge ap¬ 
plied by Victorinus, and other early ex¬ 
positors, to St. John’s writing his Gospel 
and Apocalypse after his return from 
Patmos ? 
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we suppose that he really thought John to have been 
ninety years old before A.D. 54, which was the latest year 
of the life of Claudius, or near seventy when called by 
Christ to be his disciple? 1 —Besides which strange theory 
we are reminded by Newton and Tilloch of yet another 
testimony to the early date of the Apocalypse. The subscrip¬ 
tion to a Syriac version of the book , written about the be¬ 
ginning of the sixth century,® is thus worded ; “ The Reve¬ 
lation which was made by God to John the Evangelist in 
the island of Patinos, whither he was banished by the Em¬ 
peror Nero." But of what value is this opinion, then first 
broached, as it w ould appear ?—Or again, of what that of 
the commentator Arethas, promulgated still two or three 
centuries later, 4 to the effect that the Apocalypse was writ- 


1 See Note 3 p. 34, supra.—At p. 190 
Lardner expresses his suspicion of an 
error of transcription in the passages 
given in Notes 7 and 3 p. 37. Vitringa 
(In Apoc. p. 8) intimates that he should 
have thought the same, but from the 
circumstance of Epiphanius twice over 
making the statement. And a similar sus¬ 
picion, I should think, must have crossed 
the mind of every reflective inquirer into 
the subject. 

It will be seen in the next Note but one 
that Juvenal designates Domitian .as the* 
Flavin* ultimas. And so too Martial says, 
“ Fla via temp la,” of temples built by 
Domitian. Epig. ix. 4. Might not Epi- 
phanius have somewhat similarly desig¬ 
nated him from this his Uentile name ? 
If so, and the appellatives given by him 
were 4>\at/iot; Kaiaapog, (I write the 
d'Aaeiov as Eusebius in his Chronicon, 
quoted from Syncellus in Clinton’s Fasti 
Romani, p. 80.) the rareness of this ap¬ 
pellation of the emperor might perhaps 
make a transcriber suspect error ; and by 
a small alteration he might think to rec¬ 
tify it, the word being changed into 
KXavtiOV. 

2 “ The Syriac version of the Apoca¬ 
lypse is now known to be a part of the 
Rhiloxenian version, which was made bv 
Roly carp at the beginning of the sixtfi 
century.” Michaelis ibid. p. 521. 

3 May not a mistake have arisen from 
Domitian having sometimes the title of 
Xero given him ; and in fact the original 
writer of the Syriac subscription have 
meant Domitian , not Nero? 

Thus Juvenal iv. 37 : 


Qnum jam semianimum laceraret Flavius 
or bem 

tritiums, et ealvo serviret Roma Xeroni. 

On which Ruperti observes : “ Neroni 
alteri. . . .Xota sunt Ausonii verba ; 

Et Titus imperii felix brevitate, sequutus 
Frater, quern Calvum dixit sua Roma 
Xeronem.” 

Similarly Tertullian, in his Apolog. 
eh. 5, speaks of “ Domitianus poriio 
Xcronis .” 

Or perhaps, contrariwise, the fact of 
Xero's pnenomen being Domitius (so 
Jerome on Dan. xi., “Multi nostrorum 
putant.. DomitiumXironcm Antichristum 
fore ”) may have caused the mistake with 
an ill-informed translator, or transcriber; 
and, seeing that the time of the writing 
of the Apocalypse was stated to have been 
under Jhmitian , he may have judged it to 
mean Domitius Xero. 

Mistakes like these can of eourse only 
be supposed of writers ignorant or care¬ 
less, not of such as 1 mucus or Eusebius. 

4 On Apoc. xiii. 2, “The heast that I 
saw was like to a leopard, and his month 
like a lion's,’’ he writes; “ Per os leonis 
regnum designatur Rabyloniorum, eui 
Saracenorum regnum manifesto success!t, 
quod in hoc usque tempus regia corum 
liahglone sit.” R. 1\ M. ix. 771. Now 
the Saracen capital of Bagdad near Ra- 
bylon was- not built till A.D. 702. See 
my notice of Arctbas in the Appendix to 
Vol. iv. 
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ten before the destruction of Jerusalem f an opinion con¬ 
tradicted indeed elsewhere in the body of his work by 
himself? 2 —Alike the one and the other slept unnoticed for 
centuries. And, if waked up by critics of a more modem 
age, it has only been (as Michaelis, we have seen, confesses) 
from the supposed necessity of such dates, in order to any 
possible explanation of the Apocalyptic prophecies . 3 
■ It does not need that I discuss at all prominently certain 
points of indirect and subsidiary historical evidence, in favour 
of an early date, which these writers have also called in to 
their aid. A sufficient notice of them will be found below: 
and it will appear that they all, like the direct testimony 
just discussed, prove weak and worthless on examination . 4 


1 “Nondum enim vastatio a Romanis 
illata Judaeos involyerat, ubi htec Evan- 

elista oracula suscipiebat.” Comment, 
in Apoc. vii. 4 ; B. P. M. ix. 759. 

Andreas (Arethas* predecessor and 
model) had previously mentioned that 
certain preceding expositors supposed an 
allusion to this event in Apoc. vii ; 
T avra nveg ttg tijv t7ri Ov((T7ra<narov 
fiacrtXtiog 7roXtopKiav t%tXafiov aTravra , 
to) v eiQ7)fiivo)v etcacrrov Tpo7roXoytjaav- 
rig; (quoted by Lardner v. 78;) and Mi¬ 
chaelis, p. 524, suggests that Hippolytus' 
lost Comment must be the one referred to. 
But I find what substantially answers to 
Andreas’ statement in Tichonius* still ex¬ 
tant Commentary, Homily xiii., an expos¬ 
itor of the fourth century. For on Apoc. 
xvi. 14, he refers the great day of the 
Lord to Jerusalem’s destruction by Titus. 
This, however, is meant in a retrospective 
sense simply ; I mean retrospective from 
the date of the Apocalyptic visions : just, 
for example, as Mr. Faber explains the 
Seals retrospectively.—See my notice of 
Tichonius in the Appendix to Yol. iv. 

2 On Apoc. i. 9, he cites with appro¬ 
bation Eusebius’ date; “ Relegatum 

ipsum in Tatmum insulam sub Domitiano 
fuisse Eusebius Pamphili in Chronica sua 
citat.” B. P. M. ix. 743. 

3 See Note 3 , p. 32 supra. 

4 There are two points of subsidiary 
historic evidence urged by Sir I. Newton, 
in proof of the Apocalypse having been 
written in Nero's persecution; besides 
the story from Clement and Chrysostom 
already noticed, Note 6 , p. 34. 

I. Of these two the first is thus stated 
by that eminent author. “ Eusebius in 


his Chronicle and Ecclesiastical History 
follows Irenneus : but afterwards in his 
Evangelical Demonstrations he conjoins 
the banishment of John into Patmos 
with the deaths of Peter and Paul: and 
so do Tertullian, and Pseudo-Prochorus ; 
as well as the first author, whoever he 
was, of that very ancient fable, that John 
was put by Nero into a vessel of boiling 
oil, and, coming out unhurt, was banish¬ 
ed by him into Patmos. Though this 
story be no more than a fiction, yet was 
it founded on a tradition in the first 
•churches, that John was banished into 
Patmos in the days of Nero.” 

Let us however examine Sir I. N.’s 
three authorities on this point, and see 
whether they will bear him out. 

1. Eusebius , after briefly sketching the 

earlier persecutions of the apostles and 
disciples, as related in the Book of the 
Acts of the Apostles, adds that subse¬ 
quently, or in addition to these, (tm rov- 
roig,) James, the Lord’s brother, was 
stoned to death : and he then passes to 
the following notice of Peter, Paul, and 
John, which is the passage referred to 
by Sir I. Newton; Kai Ilti-pof nri 
'Vojyrjg Kara KtcpaXijg 'Tavpovrat, naiAoc 
tc aTrortfxvtrai , re injatp iraoa- 

didorac —a passage followed by the gene¬ 
ral statement that the surviving disciples, 
undeterred by these things, persisted in 
their Christian profession and designs. 
Eusebius Dem. Evan. Lib. iii. p. 116. 
(Paris 1628.) Thus we see that there 
is here no intimation whatever of syn¬ 
chronism between the two events of Paul’s 
beheading and John’s banishment. 

2. In Tertullian's Treatise dc Praes. 
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Nor will the only other evidence offered on their side,— 
evidence internal in its character, and which has been urged 

II®r. c. 30, (who was the Jirst author him what was not only so incorrect, but 
of the story referred to,*) the conjoined so calculated to mislead. Perhaps, how- 
mention of John’s being thrown into ever, he may have transcribed from others, 
boiling oil, and Paul’s and Peter’s death, and not looked into the originals, 
is not at all a chronological but a local II. The second point of subsidiary his- 
conjunction. Speaking of Rome he says : toric evidence urged by Sir Isaac, and re- 
“ Ista quam felix ecclesia cui totam doc- peated by Dr. Tilloch with an air of great 
trinain apostoli cum sanguine suo pro- confidence and triumph, p. 41, is the 
fuderunt: ubi Petrus passioni Dominie® early existence of pseudo -Apoealgpses in 
admquatur; ubi Paulus Joannis [sc. Pap- the professing Christian Church; espe- 
tist®J exitu coronatur; ubi apostolus ciallv one by Ccrinthus, who, they say, 
Joannes, postcaquam in oleum igneum lived so early as to withstand the apostles 
demersus nihil passus est, in insulam re- in the first council at Jerusalem, (Acts 
legatur.” Not a word is here said of xv,) and died before St. John : which 
this last transaction having taken place false Apocalypses implied the previous 
under Nero. On the contrary, tradition, existence of the true. — Put wuat the 
we shall now sec, referred it to the times authority for assigning this early date to 
of Domitian. —For first Jerome adv. Jovi- Ccrinthus, and his Apocalypses? It is 
nian (Lib. i.) repeats the story inline- well known to be a controverted point 
diately after the clause given in Note 2 , (as Mosheim says, i. 2.5. 16, and Lard- 
p. 36 suprii, wherein he states Domitian ner viii. 409) whether Cerinthus was of 
to have been the Emperor that banished the first century or the second. Epipha- 
St. John to Patinos. And, further, Sir I. nius,—the inaccurate and untrustworthy 
Newton’s third witness, Epiphanius,—is the only author of the 

3. Pseudo-Froehorus, is directly against story of Cerinthus being at the Council at 
him. For, after telling the story at full Jerusalem. And he himself puts the Co¬ 
length, and similarly conjoining the men- rinthiaus elsewhere after the Carpoera- 
tion of this event with that of Paul’s and tians ; whom all place, I believe, (see 
Peter’s martyrdoms, as a mere associa- Lardner viii. 393,) after the end of the 
tion of place , (for he supposes it to have first century. On the other hand Irenmus 
occurred at Home, and that thus the dates the Corinthians after the Nicolaitans; 
Porta Latina in that city became a me- which last he deemed (as his date of the 
inorial of one apostle, St. John, as the Apocalypse proves) to have been of Do- 
Porta J'aticana was of the other, St. mitian’s time. Theodoret implies (as 
Peter,) after this, I say, he expressly Lardner observes, p. 409) that Cerinthus 
states the Emperor by whom St. John did not arise till the old age of St.John, 
was thus thrown into the oil to have Ktjpti’Oou ce Qaaiv, I to a e r h . . f r i 
been Domitian, (who soon after banished 7rtpiorrof, ra rt)Q oikucig aiptatioc 
him to Patinos,) not Xero. “ Audiens irapaairttocu hZcivia. II. E. ii. A judg- 
Domitianus de adventu ejus [Joannis] ment on the question moderate, and which 
.... jussit ut proconsul dneeret ante seems to me sufficiently to agree witli the 
Portam Latinam, et in ferventis olei do- various most trustworthy testimonies. 
Hum ilium vivnm dimitti.” . . . .“ Deus Thus St. John, in extreme old age, may 
enim per crndolcm tyrannuin consilium have written his Gospel after Cerinthus’ 
suum disponebat, ut, sicut virtutibus et first rise: Cerinthus, after St. John’sdeath, 
signis Joannes et Petrus socii fuerunt, have written and published his false 
ita in urbe Roma memoriam haberent Apocalypse. 

sui triumphi. Sieut enim Porta Yati- Let me add, had these perverters of 
cana,” ke. Domitian is again and again St. John's Apoeahjpse written as early as 
mentioned by this writer as the Emperor Tilloch asserts, even before St. Paul’s 1st 
concerned in the persecution of St John. Epistle to the Thessalonians, might we 
11. P. M. ii. 52. See Xote fi p. 36 supra, not presume that they would have been 
One cannot but greatly regret that as specifically reprobated as those that 
such a man as Sir I. Newton should leave wrested St. Paul's epistles in 2 Pet. iii. 
written in the above-made citation from 16? 


See Lardner, ii. 2S6. 
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of late years with great earnestness and some effect 1 by Dr. 
Tilloch and others, after Sir Isaac and Bishop Newton,—be 
found at all better able to bear examination. 

Bor what is the main argument of this kind? It is 
founded on certain marked similarities discoverable, as they 
suppose, in sundry Epistles of Peter and Paul, written be¬ 
fore Nero’s death, to passages in the Apocalypse ; 2 whence 
they infer that the Apocalypse was written first, the Epistles 
afterwards.—Now in a question of this kind it is important, 
indeed essential, to distinguish between cases of reference 
to some antecedent writing, (whether direct , or by means 
of the article or pronouns demonstrative ,) and those of mere 
similarity of thought or expression. Of the former class 
of examples, adduced by these critics from the apostolic 
epistles, there is not one, I believe, which is not explicable 
as a reference to the previous prophecies of the Old Testa¬ 
ment. 3 —As to cases of mere similarity and coincidence of 
thought , if we may often see much of it even in uninspired 
writings, without implying imitation on the part of one or 
other of the writers, how much more may we expect unde¬ 
signed resemblances in inspired writings, such as are both 
the Epistles and Book of the Apocalypse spoken of; see¬ 
ing that, though written by different human penmen, they 
were inspired by one and the same divine Spirit: 4 which 


1 See the notices of it by Burgh in the 
Appendix to his Comment on the Reve¬ 
lation, pp. 409—422 (4th Ed.), and by 
a Reviewer in the Investigator , Yol. i. p. 
213. The former entirely adopts and ap¬ 
proves the argument; the latter however 
much more cautiously, and only in part. 

2 See the enumeration of them in Sir 
I. Newton and Dr. Tilloch. The most 
striking, I think, are those of St. Peter 
about the church at Babylon , the royal 
priesthood , and new heaven and new earth ; 
and those from the Epistle to the Hebrews 
about the heavenly sabbatism , the general 
assembly , the coming unto Mount Zion , 
the city that hath foundations , the heavenly 
Jerusalem: also, as Dr. Tilloch adds, p. 
99, and his Reviewer in the Investigator, 
the expressions in 1 Cor. xv. 52, about 
the last trumpet's sounding , and in Gal. iv. 
26, about “ the Jerusalem above , wliieh is the 
mother of us all." 

3 E. g. St. Peter’s promised netv hea¬ 
vens and new earth may be referred to Isa. 


lxv. 17, lxvi. 22, as well as to Apoc. xxi. 
1; the city which hath foundations to Isa. 
liv. 11, as well as to Apoc. xxi. 14; the 
last trumpet to Exod. xix. 16, (compared 
with Heb. xii. 19, 26 and 1 Tliess. iv. 16,) 
as well as to Apoc. xi. 15.—Indeed that 
this last could not have been the original 
of 1 Cor. xv. 52 is hence evident;— 
because the last Apocalyptic trumpet in¬ 
cluded in it, like the trumpets preceding, 
a certain considerable space of time ere 
the events connected with it (of which the 
judgment of the dead is not the first) 
should be accomplished; whereas at the last 
trumpet sounding of 1 Cor. and 2 Tliess. 
the dead are to rise “ in the twinkling of 
an eye.” See, too, Note 2 on the next 
page. 

4 2 Pet. i. 20, 21: “No prophecy of 
the scripture is of any private interpreta¬ 
tion: for the prophecy came not in old 
time by the will of man, but holy men 
of God spake as they were moved by the 
Holy Ghost.” 
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Spirit may just as well be supposed to have dictated an 
idea or brief sketch to St. Peter or St. Paul, which was 
afterwards to be developed in the finished pictures of the 
Apocalypse of St. John, as to have spoken by those first- 
mentioned Apostles in terms or figures borrowed from the 
previously promulged pictures of the Apocalypse. All 
this is very evident; and with it the exceeding danger of 
arguing, so as Newton and Tilloeh have done, lor the 
chronological priority of the Apocalypse, from any supposed 
imitations of it which they may think to trace in one and 
another of the apostolic epistles.—But it is to Dr. Tilloeh 
himself that we owe the setting forth of the utter unsound¬ 
ness and error of this their argument in the clearest light. 
For he has plainly shown that on this principle there must 
be allowed proof of reference to the Apocalypse in St. Paul’s 
two Epistles to the Themtlonians ,—proof as conclusive as 
in any other case : l —which two Epistles were, however, no¬ 
toriously written before ever a Christian church was founded 
at Ephesus; 2 much more before it had any episcopal angel 
presiding over it, such as was addressed in the first of the 
Apocalyptic Epistles by the Lord Jesus. And the same 
very much in regard of the 1st Epistle to the Corinthians; 
which also, as we have seen, Dr. T. strongly argues to have 
been post-Apocalyptic: seeing that it was almost certainly 
written before the foundation of any of the seven Asiatic 
churches but that of Ephesus. 3 


1 Tilloeh, Diss. ii. § 11, pp. 110—122. 
“ In the First Epistle to the Thessaloni- 
ans,” he says, p. 110, “ there are several 
expressions, which, if we believe that 
the writer often has allusions to the 
Apocalypse in his other Epistles, we can 
hardly have reason to doubt have refer¬ 
ence to the contents of that prophecy : ” 
instancin'? the wrath to come, the coming 
of Christ with all his saints, the coming 
as a thief in the night, the trumpet of 
God, and the signs and periods, which 
the Christians addressed perfectly knew; 
1 Thess. i. 10, iii. 13, iv. 10, v. 1, com¬ 
pared with Apoe. vi. 16, xix. 11 —14, 
xi. 15, xiii. 5, &c.—Again of the Second 
Epistle he writes, p. 117; “To the au¬ 
thor of this work it appears certain that 
in these passages of the first chapter [viz. 
verges 7, 8, ‘ Iiest with us, when the Lord 


Jesus shall he revealed from heaven in 
flaming fire,’] the allusions to the Apoca¬ 
lypse are quite obvious.” 

- Loth these Epistles were written, 
while Timothy and Silas were with Paul, 
from Corinth : (compare Acts wiii. o, 
1 Thess. i. 1, iii. 1, 2, 6, 2 Thess. i. 1 :) 
and it was not till after leaving Corinth 
that he first touched at Ephesus, where 
there was then no Christian church, hut 
only a Jewish synagogue; (Acts wiii, 
10;) nor till his second visit, on return¬ 
ing from Jerusalem and Antioch, (Acts 
xix. 1, &c.) that he formed a church in 
that city. Indeed Tilloeh allows this, 

pp. 21, 112. 

3 St. Paul’s first Epistle to the Corin¬ 
thians was written from Ephesus, as all 
allow, and is indeed most manifest (see 1 
Cor. xvi. 8, 19), during St. Paul’s sojourn 
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So as to the primary argument of these writers, to prove 
an early date, from internal evidence. A secondary class 
of arguments from internal evidence, derived from the allu¬ 
sions that we find in the Apocalypse to the Israelitish tribes 
and the Holy City , temple , and altar ,—as if, say they, the 
Jewish city, temple, and altar were still standing, 1 —is even 
yet more obviously inconclusive. For it takes for granted 
that those expressions are meant literally of the old Jeru¬ 
salem and Israel, not figuratively, of the Christian Church : 
a point which not only have they not proved, but which, I 
am well persuaded, (and we shall soon see that the persua¬ 
sion exprest is not without reason,) they never can prove. 2 


Yet a few words, ere I conclude, on two or three cor¬ 
roborative points of evidence drawn both from p>rofane 
history and Scripture.—First , it would seem from historic 
report very questionable whether Nerds persecution of 
Christians extended far beyond the precincts of Rome 
itself: 3 a circumstance which, if true, (nor is it contra¬ 
dicted by any distinct Christian ecclesiastical record of 


at Ephesus, mentioned Acts xix, in which 
he was occupied in founding the Ephesian 
Church *—t might add the same too of 
the Epistle to the Galatians , whieh bears 
date probably yet earlier.—See Lardner 
and Macknight on the Chronology of 
St. Paul’s Epistles. 

There is a passage in Polycarp’s 
Epistle to the Philippians, whieh strikes 
me as corroborative on this point. He 
writes thus, § 11. “St. Paul noticing 
you in the beginning of his Epistle, glo¬ 
ries of you in all the churches which 
alone then knew God; for we did not 
then know Him.” Whence we may 
naturally infer, that at the date of St. 
Paul’s Epistle to the Philippians, or as 
late as about the year kj). 61 or 62, the 
Christian Church of Smyrna (which was 
one of the Apocalyptic churches, and 
Polycarp’s see afterwards,) had not been 
formed. 

1 So Sir I. Newton:—“ allusions to the 


temple and altar and Holy City, as then 
standing ; and to the Gentiles , who were 
soon after (?) to tread under foot the holy 
city and outward eourt.” 

2 See my observations in Chap, ii of 
my Introduction to the Prophecy, on the 
primary exhibition of a scene like that 
of the Holy Place of the Jewish temple 
in Apoe. i; also those on the sealing of 
the 144,000, out of the twelve tribes of 
Israel, in Apoe. vii; and those on the 
measuring of the temple and altar in 
Apoe. xi. 1, 2. Here however Tilloch 
differs; as 7nay he inferred from his ex¬ 
plaining the sanctuary, altar, &e., of Dan. 
ix. 24, in a Christian sense. 

3 See especially Taeitus Ann. xv. 44. 
Also Suetonius’ Nero c. 16.—The learned 
modern ecclesiastical historians Gicseler 
(Text Book i. 2. 28), TTaddington (Chureh 
History i. 113, 114, 2nd Ed.), and many 
others, take this restricted view of the Ne- 
ronic persecution. 


* Let me add, would St. Paul have said, 1 Cor. xv. 8, “ Last of all he was seen by 
me also,” if St. John had subsequently to Paul’s seeing Christ near Damascus, yet 
before his writing to the Corinthians, been favoured with the visibn of Christ in 
Patmos; and not rather pointedly have referred to that extraordinary vision, in 
further proof of Christ’s resurrection ? 
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the first four centuries,) 1 negatives of itself the idea of St. 
John having been banished in his persecution to the mines 
of Patinos.— Secondly , they furnish no evidence that in 
Nei'ds persecution banishment to the islands , with its 
usual penal accompaniments, was one of the punishments 
then put in force against accused Christians: whereas, on 
the other hand, we have direct profane historic testimony 
in proof that that particular punishment was enforced 
against persons accused of Christianity in the persecution 
by Domitian . The illustrative case of the noble Senator 
Clemens' equally noble wife Domitilla will readily occur 
to the memory of the classic reader. 2 —To which let me 
add, thirdly , that it appears from Tacitus, 3 that about the 
sixth year of Nero, or A.D. GO, the city of Laodicca was 
destroyed by an earthquake; in which earthquake, ac¬ 
cording to Eusebius, 4 the adjacent cities of Colossw and 
Jlierapolis were also involved. Now, as regards Laodicca 
itself, we read in Tacitus that before he wrote it was re¬ 
built : 5 the exact time of its restoration not being specified 
by him ; but which, according to such memorials as exist, 
seems to have been completed not till some 10 or 12 years 


1 So Waddington ibid. 114; Orosius 
and perhaps Sulp. Scvcrus, both given 
by Lardner vi. 024, being the earliest 
Christian writers who distinctly extend 
the Neronic persecution into the Pro¬ 
vinces. Eusebius e>pcciully, H. E. ii. 
2d, docs not. As to the Lusitanian in¬ 
scription given by Lardner, p. 023, from 
the arch;eulogist Grutcr, which would 
make Nero’s persecution to have ex¬ 
tended into Portugal, Dean Waddington 
observes (ibid. 113), “The forgery of 
the Lusitanian inscription, according to 
whicli • Nero purged that province from 
the new superstition,' is now universally 
admitted.” So too (deader, ibid. 

2 The history is found in Dion Cas¬ 
sius, lxvii. 14, and Eusebius II. E. iii. 
18.—Flavius Clemens was cousin-ger¬ 
man to Domitian, Domitilla bis niece. 

Let me observe that Dion Casons 
expressly mentions also the liberation 
from exile of those whom Domitian bad 
banished on the charge of atheism, (i. e. 
of Christianity,) by the Emperor Nervu 
on his accession : 'O Nfpoeof rout; re 

KOI V(t/il tl’OVi; { 7T* (UTtfitKJi (t(pl)KS, khi tov(J 

<ptvyurrae Kurqyayt' —u fact precisely 


agreeing with the ecclesiastical tradition 
as to St. John’s liberation occurring on 
that Emperor’s death (whoever he was) 
that had banished him to Patinos. 

3 Annul, xiv. 27. Sec Note \ 

4 In his Chronicon.—I agree with Tille- 
mont, ad ann. GO, in supposing Eusebius 
to mean the same earthquake as Tacitus ; 
though lie places it in the tenth year of 
Nero. 

If Colossa* was destroyed in the earth¬ 
quake, and Tacitus date is to be received, 
Paul must have written his Epistle to the 
Colossians before the ending of Nero’s 
6th year, Oct. 13, A.D. GO. Let me be 
permitted to refer on this point to niv 
Essay and Chart ot the Pauline Chrono¬ 
logy, in the Appendix to my Warbtirton 
Lectures, p. 4 )7. 

Mr. Gresswcil dates the Epistle A.D. 
01 on account of the earthquake. But 
this is a year too late. 

r> “ Endcm anno ex inlustribns Asia) 
urbibus Laodicca treumre terra; prolapsn, 
nullo a nobis mnedio, propriis opibns 
rcvnluit.”—In Fellowes* “Excursions in 
Asia Minor” there is a notice of the “ex¬ 
tinct volcanoes of Laodicca.” 
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after, perhaps in the reign of Vespasian. 1 Which time of 
the city’s restoration is of course quite inconsistent with 
the idea of a Laodicean Church existing at the epoch of 
Nero’s persecution; much more with the state of wealth 
and luxury ascribed to it in the Apocalyptic epistle. On 
the other hand, on the hypothesis of a Donutianic date to 
the Apocalypse, the testimony of these monumental memo¬ 
rials well consists with the idea of Laodicean prosperity 
sketched in the epistle: while at the same time the non¬ 
restoration, according to existing monuments, of both 
Hierapolis and Colossa3 before Domitian’s death, quite ac¬ 
counts for the silence at that time in the Apocalyptic letter 
about Colossae and Hierapolis.—How rash then Dr. Til- 
loch’s argument from this silence for a Neronic date ; 2 even 
if considered only in the light of profane history! How 
much more rash when considered also in the light of the 
adverse evidence derivable from the Scriptures them¬ 
selves ! In which Scriptures, not to revert to what has been 
argued from other of St. Paul’s Epistles, we have in fine his 
2nd to Timothy, then Bishop of Ephesus, written, accord¬ 
ing to the most probable and generally received opinion, 3 
just before his death under the Neronic persecution : and 
which gives not a hint of the Apostle John’s being even 
then established in that neighbourhood, or expected ; or of 


1 Turning to medallic illustrations, I 
find in Mionnet’s coins of Colossce. none 
between those of the elder Agrippina, 
struck, I suppose, under Caligula, (see 
Rasehe on “Agrippina Senior,”) and 
those of Commodus, a century and a half 
after : (Colossean coins, however, are very 
rare :) in his coins of Hierapolis a gap from 
Nero to Trajan. And neither Eckhel nor 
Rasehe supply any others in the case 
either of Colossce or Hierapolis. In those 
of Laodicea Mionnet’s gap is from Nero 
to Titus only; there being various'Lao¬ 
dicean medals both of Titus and Do- 
mitian. 

The elder Pliny (H. N. v. 29,30) implies 
the existence of a Roman tribunal under 
Vespasian at Laodicea. Vitr. p. 54. And 
Kitto’s Pictorial Bible, on Apoc. iii, speaks 
of an inscription found on the amphi¬ 
theatre there, with a date showing 
that it was in course of erection at 


the time of John's exile in Patmos, 
A.D. 96. 

2 “These passages (viz. ‘John to the 
seven churches in Asia,’ and * The seven 
stars are the angels of the seven 
churches,’) prove that the Apocalypse 
was written before there was a church 
at Colosse or at Hierapolis: for Dean 
Woodhouse has not ventured to state that 
these churches had ceased to exist at the 
date he assigns to the Apocalypse.” 
Tiiloch, p. 32; and so again at p. 38.— 
Dean Woodhouse, it seems, in account¬ 
ing for the omission of these churches, 
had simply said that they were probably 
not mentioned from the circumstance of 
“ their having become of less importance 
not bethinking him, at the time, of the 
earthquake that 1 have specified. 

3 So Chrysostom, (see p. 35 supra,) 
Whitby, Macknight, Michaclis, Paley, 
&c. 
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any such new Churches having been formed there, as are 
addressed in five out of the seven letters to the Asiatic 
Churches ! Besides that the state of those Churches, as 
Apocalyptically described, seems to indicate a considerable 
interval of time from that of their first founding. So, 
for example, very specially in the case of the Ephesian 
Church, which is charged with having then “ left its first 
love.” 1 2 

Thus (to conclude) the varied historical evidence that 
has been inquired into all concurs to confirm the date 
originally and expressly assigned by Irenceus to the Apo¬ 
calypse, as seen and written at the close of the reign of Do- 
mitian ; that is, near the end of the year 95, or beginning 
of 90.' Accordingly, the great majority hitherto of the most 
approved ecclesiastical historians and biblical critics, alike 
Roman Catholic and Protestant, French, German, and 
English,—writers who have had no bias on the point in 
question, one way or the other, from any particular cherish¬ 
ed theory of Apocalyptic interpretation,—for example, Tille- 
mont, Dupin, Bossuet, Le Clerc,—Turrctin, Spanheim, 3 
Basnagc, Lampe, Mosheim,—Mill, Whitby, 4 Lardner, Ac., 
—have all alike adopted it. 5 To whom I am happy to add 
the more modern names of the German ecclesiastical his¬ 
torian Gicseler, 6 as well as of our own Church historians 
Burton and Waddington 7 also, and the very learned classi¬ 
cal chronologist Fynes Clinton. 8 We may, I am per¬ 
suaded, depend on its correctness, with as unhesitating and 


1 This argument is urged strongly'by 
Yitringa in Apoe. i. 2; also by ]/Enfant 
ami Beausobre, after him, as cited in 
Lardner vi. 327. 

2 Domitian was assassinated Septem¬ 
ber A. I). 96. Suetonius* Domit. e. 17. 

3 Spanhcim in his Eccles. Hist, speaks 
of it as among the tilings certain. 

4 On Ileb. iv. 3. 

5 Woodhousc, from whom T have 

freely borrowed in this Preliminary 
Essay, thus sums up about the date of 

the Apocalypse, p. 11 u Lampo has 
asserted, and Lardner fully confirms the 

assertion, ‘ that all antiquity is abun¬ 
dantly agreed that Domitian was the 


author of St. John’s banishment to Pat- 
mos.’ ” 

6 Text Book i. 63. 

7 Burton, ]». 163, says : “ The date of 
all his (St. John’s) writings is attended 
with uncertainty, except perhaps that of 
his Apocalypse, which must have been 
written either in the island of Patmos, or 
soon after his return to Ephesus.” l)r. 
B. had just spoken of John’s banishment 
to Patmos as under Domitian .—What 
Dean Waddington says of the seven 
Apocalyptic churches, i. 7, implies it. 

* In his Fasti Komani ad aim. 95.— 
Let me add that Mr. Tregelles, in his late 
Critical Edition of the Apocalyptic text, 
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implicit confidence, as on the truth of almost any of the 
lesser facts recorded in history. 

The important bearing of the true Apocalyptic date on 
Apocalyptic interpretation will soon appear.* 'd'f 

(Preface p. x,) accounts for the very much having been written, agreeably with 
fewer number of the Apocalyptic MSS, Irenaeus’ testimony, at a later period than 
as compared with those of the other New the rest. 

Testament Books, from the fact of its 


* Since the above was printed in my 1st Edition I have seen the American Theo¬ 
logical Professor Moses Stuart's Apocalyptic Commentary, published in 1845, shortly 
after my own : a Commentary the result, he says, of 20 years’ thought and labour ; and 
in which, after Liicke and others of the more modern German school, he contends 
strongly for the Neronic date. As the commentary is thus elaborate, and he asserts 
that ‘‘it is now a matter agreed on by nearly all the recent critics who have studied 
the literature of this book that it was written under the bloody reign of Nero , or 
shortly after,” (Biblioth. Sacra ii. 249,) I feel it right not to omit a consideration of 
his argument. 

Accordingly in the Appendix to the present Volume there will be found a 
review of whatever new argument, or evidence, may have been adduced by any 
of the more recent writers of the German school in favour of a Neronic date; more 
especially by Professor M. Stuart himself. I am well persuaded that the review will 
only result in a confirmation of what I have written above. 
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CHAPTER I. 

ST. JOHN IN PATMOS. 

It was in the year of Christ , as we have seen, 95 or 9(5. and 
of Rome S4S or 849, that St. John had the visions of the 
Apocalypse revealed to him. The chronological eras in 
which I thus mark the date,—eras perhaps the most famous 
in history,—suggest to us the two kingdoms between which, 
from thenceforward, was to lie the visible contest for the su¬ 
premacy of the world. Of the former kingdom the then 
living ruler and head was the Emperor Domitian , the last 
of the twelve Caesars ; who was engaged at the time spoken 
of in a bitter persecution of the Christians in his empire: 
of the latter the most eminent member and director (for 
Head it knew none but the Lord Jksus) was the last and 
only survivor of Christ’s twelve apostles, 1 himself a sufferer 
in the persecution, the beloved disciple St. John . 

“ I John, your brother and companion in tribulation, 
and in the kingdom and patience (or rather patient ex¬ 
pectation 2 ) of Jesus Christ, was in the isle that is called 

1 Such is the received tradition of the Church, handed down in ecclesiastical his¬ 
tory : though of the times, as well as manner, of the deaths of several others of the 
apostles, precise accounts are wanting. 

2 Ru ry uTTOjjLoi'y Itjcrov Xniarov. Apoc. i. 9. 

4 * 
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Patmos, for the word of God and for the testimony of 
Jesus,”—such is the account now given by St. John re¬ 
specting himself. He had been banished from his brethren 
and friends in proconsular Asia, 1 to the barren isle of Pat¬ 
mos, simply for bearing witness to Jesus as the Christ and 
Saviour of the world: and probably,—if we may form a 
conjecture from what was common among the Romans in 
the case of such punishment, 2 and from the strength too 
of the phrase “ tribulation,” used by the Apostle to de¬ 
signate his own experience of it,—was condemned to penal 
labour in the mines or quarries ; 3 or perhaps to incarcera¬ 
tion in some dungeon of the island. He was now far 
advanced in life, much beyond the threescore years and 
ten that have been noted as the measure of the age of man: 

1 Proconsular Asia, of which Ephesus was the capital, must he distinguished from 
Asia Minor, as well as from the vaster continent of Asia. It appears that the word 
Asia was used by the Romans in four senses: 1st, for the whole Asiatic continent , 
as opposed to Europe and Africa ; 2ndly, for Asia Minor in its largest extent, in¬ 
cluding Cilicia and other districts beyond the Taurus ; 3rd, for the same in its smaller 
extent, embracing only the provinces within the Taurus; 4th, for Lydian Asia , or, 
as it was also called towards the end of the first century, Proconsular Asia, extend¬ 
ing along the coast from Perganios down to Caria, and inland to the Phrygian 
frontier, or a little beyond it.—It is in this last sense that the word is used in Acts 
xvi. G, etc.,—a passage which has been very appositely cited in illustration ; “ When 
they had gone throughout Phrygia and the region of Galatia , and were forbidden of 
the Holy Ghost to preach the word in Asia, after they were come to Mysia they 
essayed to go into Pithynia, but the Spirit suffered them not: and they, passing by 
Mysia , came down to TroasP —See the Diatribe of the learned Archbishop Usher on 
the subject; referred to by Vitringa on Apoc. i. 4. 

Perhaps the little maritime district on the Cayster near Ephesus had Jirst the name 
Asia , since Homer so uses the word, II. B. 461, Aero/j tv \tifuovi, Kcivarpiov aytyi pttQpa ; 
it being called so, according to Strabo (1. xiv. p. 961), from one Asius , a king of Lydia. 
Thence the appellation may have extended to a larger and larger signification. 

2 His being there as one penally banished , and in exile, is almost implied in what 
St. John says of his being the fellow-partaker with the Asiatic Churches in affliction , 
&c.; and it is stated by many of the ancients. So Ignatius’ Epistle (as it is called) 
to the Tarsenses, Iwavi't/c t^vyadtvtTo tv n aryty’ an epistle very ancient, doubtless, 
if not of Ignatius’ own writing: and so too almost all the other early fathers cited in 
the Essay preceding.—Dr. Tilloch stands nearly alone, I believe, in his strange idea 
(pp. 12,15,16) of St. John having voluntarily gone to Patmos (itself an almost barren 
island!) merely to preach the Gospel. 

Daubuz (ad loc.) observes from Grotius; “ By the Roman laws this was the pun¬ 
ishment of seditious persons; among which were reckoned those who broached and 
published new superstitions.” And, as it appears from Dion Cassius, (1. lxvii. 14) 
that many who suffered under Domitian suffered under the conjoint charge of atheism 
aud Jewish manners , (tyKXrjpa aGtorrjrog and I ovSaiwv r]9rj ,)—a charge, as 
Neander judges, (Church Hist. vol. i. p. 131, Clark’s Eng. Ed.) designative of Chris¬ 
tians, —it is evident that this punishment among others would naturally be adjudged 
to them. 

3 Victorinus, quoted p. 35, Note 1 ; and, after him, Primasius, quoted p. 36, Note 5 , 
affirm this about St. John.—“De vestris semper metalla suspirant said by Tertul- 
lian in his Apolog. c. 44, suggests the hardness of the labour in the mines, enforced 
on criminals. 
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and at ninety, or nearly ninety years, privation and penal 
labour, like this, must needs have been peculiarly pain¬ 
ful. But the spirit of the man had that within it which 
might well sustain his infirmity ; the peace, hopes, and 
joys of the Gospel:—joy at suffering for Christ; joy in com¬ 
munion with him, through that Holy Spirit whose light no 
dungeon could exclude ; joy in looking for a speedy re¬ 
union with Him, and the triumphant establishment, soon 
it might be or somewhat later, of his kingdom in glory. 

How peculiar, how different from those of the few rude 
inhabitants, and perhaps ruder governor of the island 
around him, 1 were the thoughts and feelings, recollections 
and anticipations, joys and sorrows, that tilled the mind of 
the aged saint! In part and measure it is not difficult for 
us to picture them to ourselves. For, besides certain his¬ 
torical notices of his life, we have preserved to us the ex¬ 
pression of his mind in writings of his own still extant,— 
his Gospel, his Epistles, his Apocalypse. Nor, I think, 
can we better prepare ourselves for an intelligent and pro¬ 
fitable consideration of the extraordinary prefignrative 
visions just at this time accorded to him, than by endea¬ 
vouring, though but partially and briefly, to picture these 
his thoughts and feelings to ourselves: and this as they 
embraced within their scope alike the past , the present , and 
the future . 

1. The past. It was now above sixty years since the 
ascension of his blessed Lord. Surely that was an event 
and scene that could never fade from St. John’s recollec¬ 
tion :—then when lie led the disciples out as far as Be¬ 
thany on the mount of Olives, and there for the last time 
blessed them, and, as He blessed them, was parted from 
them, till a cloud received him out of their sight.'—It was 
then that two Angels, robed in heavenly white, stood by 
them ; and said, “ Ye men of Galilee, why stand ye so 
gazing up into heaven ? This same Jesus shall come in 
like manner as ye have seen him go into heaven.” 3 These 

1 Dan buz on Apoe. i. 10, says, “It is likely that St. John was exiled into the 
island of Patmos, because there were as yet no Christians therein.” 

2 Luke xxiv. 50. 3 Acts i. 10, 11. 
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were heart-cheering words, never to be forgotten ;—words 
indeed that were but the repetition of many to the same 
effect that Jesus Himself had before spoken to them. 1 At 
first the idea, the joyful idea, in their minds was that the 
promise of his coming would very speedily be fulfilled ; 
and, long before the generation then living had wholly 
passed away, this dearest wish of their hearts have its ac¬ 
complishment. 2 But the years that had since passed, 
(above sixty years we have seen), had already shown some 
error in their expectations on that point: 3 yet only so as, 
by-unfolding the fulfilment of other of Christ’s predictions, 
that needs must come first in order of time, to confirm, 
and render yet more certain, their assurance of the fulfil¬ 
ment of this best promise in its due course also. 

Thus, in regard to Jerusalem , when they witnessed the 
Lord’s ascension, that “holy city” 4 was yet standing. As 
they returned from Mount Olivet, the hum of busy life 
rose from its thronging population: and with its towers 
and pinnacles, its forts and palaces, and its temple the 
mightiest and most splendid of all its mighty buildings. 
Mount Zion seemed still, as in the olden time, the queen 
amidst the hills that surrounded it. 5 But Christ had fore¬ 
shown its then imminent destruction and desolation. 6 Its 
people had rejected Him who came to save them; and 

1 It will be found interesting to note these predictions in the order of time, and with 
regard to the occasions on which they were given : e. g. Matt. xvi. 27, xix. 28, 29, xxiv. 
30, xxv. 31, Luke xvii. 24, John xiv. 3, &c. &c. It will thus appear, 1st, that it 
was not till after the lapse of a certain time from the calling of his disciples, that He 
opened to them the subject of his secotid coming in glory; 2nd, that it was not until 
after he had mentioned to them the sufferings aud humiliation that He would have to 
undergo. Indeed it would seem to have been generally in direct connexion with pre¬ 
intimations on the subject of his approaching sutferings, or on that of their own com¬ 
ing trials and sorrows, that He spoke of his second and glorious coming. 

2 His saying (Matt. xxiv. 34), “This generation (») ytvta avrt /) shall not pass till 
all these things be fulfilled,” was not one that the disciples could overlook; under¬ 
standing Christ's coming , verse 30, so as they doubtless did, of his second coming to 
glory. On which passage (supposing the word avTtj read, as we read it, with the 
aspirate) the question would arise with them, Is the word generation to be taken in 
a chronological sense of thirty or thirty-three years ? Or was the term intended by 
the expression to be measured by the longevity of all then alive, so as only to end 
with the death of the longest liver; and thus to extend to some ninety or a hundred 
years, from the time when the prediction was spoken ?—Compare on this expectation 
of the disciples, Acts iii. 19, 1 Thess. iv. 17, Heb. x. 37, James v. 8, «£c. 

3 For what I conceive to be the true explanation of this prophecy in Matt. xxiv. 
34, let me refer the reader to Part VI. Ch. 6, § 1, of this Commentary. 

4 Matt, xxvii. 53. 5 Ps. exxv. 2. 

6 To the disciples , Matt. xxiv. 2, Luke xix. 41—44, xxi. 24, &c.; to the people 
themselves , Matt. xxi. 40, 41, 43, xxiii. 35—38, Luke xxiii. 28, &c. 
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had even imprecated the curse on themselves, when they 
cried out for his crucifixion, “ llis blood be on us and on 
our children.” And when yet again,—after that the Spirit 
had been poured out from on high, and that the apostles, 
with all its signs and mighty wonders to attest the truth of 
their mission, had preached and pressed upon them with 
all earnestness, both at Jerusalem and throughout the pro¬ 
vinces, the Gospel of his salvation, 1 (it was their Lord’s 
last charge to them to do so,")—when that unhappy people 
for twenty, thirty, forty years had still rejected, pertina¬ 
ciously rejected, this witness of the Spirit, and last offers 
of mercy, 3 —then at length the Almighty’s protection was 
withdrawn ; and wrath came on them to the uttermost. 

Not without providential warnings loud and many did 
it fall upon them. The predicted preliminary signs ap¬ 
peared in due course,—of earthquakes, famines, and pesti¬ 
lences, of wars and rumours of wars, of false Christs and 
prophets, 4 and fearful sights, sounds, and wonders, in 
heaven above and the earth beneath, 5 yea, and even within 
the solemn recesses of the sanctuary: 6 —signs appointed as 

1 The manner in which St. Paul, in the fulfilment of his mission among the Gen¬ 
tiles, always sought out the Jewish synagogue and the Jews, to whom first to preach 
the gospel of Jesus Christ, is very remarkable. 

2 Luke xxiv. 47 ; “ beginning at Jerusalem.” 

3 So Euseb. H. E. iii. 7.—Might not what is said, Matt. xii. 31, of the sin against 
the Holy Ghost, have had some reference to this rejection by the Jews of the dispens¬ 
ation of the Spirit ? Compare Acts vii. 51. 

4 So Hippolytus, (?)* De Consummatione Mundi et Antichristo, cited by Mede, 
Book v. eh. 7. (p. 901, Ed. 1G72.) After Christ’s ascension, he says, avt7i}oav 
rives XeyovTtg, Eyw ft/it 6 XpiTog, tcaOiog o JUpiov 6 Moyog, icai ot Xoi7ror, tov hk 
t7i tempos apri ra ovopara pvr]povevaai. So too CyrilCateek. 6, and Jerome onMatt. 
xxiv. 23. 

5 See Bishop Newton’s, "Whitby’s, (on Matt, xxiv,) or Lardner’s (vi. 402—423) 
historical illustrations of these several points in Christ’s fatuous prophecy of the 
destruction of Jerusalem; illustrations taken ehietly from Josephus: also Greswell 
on Parables, v. 375—3So ; (who well observes on Josephus’ designed abstaining from 
the use of the name Christ or false Christ , though implying that many of the false 
prophets mentioned by him were pretended Christs;) and Dr. Robinson’s valuable 
Biblical Researches on Palestine, ii. I—9. 

6 Josephus’ report (B. J. vi. o. 3) of the voice, just before the taking of the city, 
from within the temple, “ Let us depart hence,” is known to all. 

There is a singular Jewish tradition of a similar sign, said by the Rabbies to have 
occurred forty years before the temple's destruction ; i. e. just at the time of the rejec¬ 
tion and crucifixion of Christ by their nation. It is given in Kimehi’s Comment 
on Zeeli. xi. 1—3, “ Open thy doors, Lebanon,” Ac. Says he: “Our Rabbies of 
blessed memory have interpreted this chapter of the desolation of the second Temple, 


♦ The real author of the Treatise De Consumm., as it now’ stands, cannot have 
been Hippolytus, the Bishop of Ostia in the 3rd century. See my notice of him 
in the History of Apocalyptic Interpretation, in the Appendix to my 4tb Volume. 
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if to force the attention of the Jews, if so it might be; or, 
if not, of Christians at least, and perhaps of the heathen 
world itself, to the coming judgments as from heaven. 
And just after Paul in his Epistle to the Hebrews, and 
James too in his Epistle, had uttered their last warning 
voice in vain, 1 first the war, and then, three or four years after, 
the siege began; 2 and with it those unparalleled horrors 
that had been foretold by Jesus, when he looked on the 
city and wept over it. The sad story of the catastrophe 
was but too fresh in St. John’s remembrance *. the fulfil¬ 
ment of the predicted horrors too complete and notorious. 
No Christian eye indeed had beheld them in their progress. 
Warned by their Lord, the Christians had quitted the de¬ 
voted city when they saw the vanguard of the Roman army 
under Cestius plant its idolatrous ensigns (was this the 
predicted “ abomination that teas to malce desolate ? ”) in the 
holy precincts of the Holy City. 3 But many a wretched 
outcast Jew had since wandered into Asia, a living monu- 

for Lebanon is the Holy Temple. They say that forty years before the destruction 
of the Temple, the doors of the sanctuary opened of themselves. Rabban Johanan 
ben Zakkai reproved them, and said, 0 sanctuary, sanctuary, how long wilt thou 
terrify thyself? I know that thy end is to be left desolate ; for Zechariah has pro¬ 
phesied against thee long since, Open thv doors, Lebanon.’ 1 On which passage 
see Dr. M £ Caul’s Note, who says that t*he tradition is found in the Babyloniau 
Talmud, TreatiseYotna, fol. 39. Lightfoot, Exercitat. on Matt. xxvi. 3, (Works, Vul. 
xi. p.309, Ed. Pitman,) also mentions the tradition.—Compare the fact of the rending 
of the veil of the temple at that precise time. 

1 The date of each of these Epistles is fixed by Whitby, Macknight, and other 
commentators, at about A.D. 62 ; only three or four years before the war broke out. 
Compare the warnings in Heb. x. 37, and James v. 8, on the imminence of the 
coming destruction of the Jewish polity, if not of the world. 

2 The chronology of the chief epochs of the Jewish war is as follows; accord¬ 
ing to Lardner Yol. vi. and Clinton in his Fasti Romani. 

A. D. 

66 May, War commenced with the Jews’ revolt; its conduct being committed by 

Nero to Vespasian. 

September, Cestius Gallus 1 expedition against Jerusalem. 

67 July, Jotapata taken, and Josephus in it. 

68 Gadara taken. 

69 War suspended, after Nero’s death, and during the civil wars of Galba, Otho, 

Vitellius, and Vespasian. 

70 War renewed by Titus ; siege of Jerusalem begun April 14, about the time of 

the passover. 

September 8, Jerusalem taken and destroyed. 

3 See Josephus B. J. ii. 19. 4—7 ; also Euseb. II. E. iii. 5, and Greswell on Par. 
v. 318, 323, 326—333.—Another explanation of the abomination of desolation may refer 
it to the murders and other abominations committed in the city and the temple by the 
Jews themselves, both at the first revolt which brought on the war, and afterwards. 
See on this Josephus ii. 17. 10; “ It seemed,” says he, “to be a prelude to the 
Jews’ own destruction .. that the city was all over polluted with such abominations.” 
This was just before Cestius’ march against Jerusalem. 
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ment of his country’s ruin : 1 opprest alike by prince and 
people; and bearing, like Cain, God’s mark of reprobation 
on his brow. 2 The learned and noble Jew, (alas, not 
Christian Jew,) Rlavius Josephus, had recounted in his 
lately published History all the details of the siege in all 
their horrors ; and Vespasian and Titus had themselves au¬ 
thenticated the narrative. 3 Moreover the Christian dis¬ 
ciples, alike in Rome and in Judea, spoke of memorials of 
the catastrophe, now visible in either place, a spectacle for 
the world:—in the one, the Arch of Titus , exhibiting in 
its nicely chiselled sculptures the captured furniture of the 
once Holy Place,—the table for shew-bread, the book of 
the law, and the seven-branched candlestick ; 4 in the other, 
the City itself desolate, and in heaps ; its ruins still stained 

1 So the author of the Qurcst. et Respons. ail Orthodox, appended to Justin 
Martyr’s Works, (Ed. Colon.) in Quaest. 108, respecting the Jews, after their later 
overthrow by Hadrian : Oi ct vvv rip XpiantiOovvrtg aurtuv, nit; ptv oirtiag 
TrarptCog cnrtXaOtvrtQ tig Traaav 7t)v yi]i> tXiKpijOjjaai', Totg tQrtatv tig douXtiav 
tZtficOijaav \aTtpov, wg ra ir pa ypura oryXijg {3 o {C n t p t <p a v to t t p uv . 

2 It was the enactment of Titus that all Jews, wherever they were, should pay to 
the Capitoline Jupiter the same annual tribute of a didrachm that they had been 
previously accustomed to pay to their own temple : (see this exemplified Matt, 
xvii. 24 :) a payment in value equal to that enjoined by Moses, on occasion of num¬ 
bering the people, Exodus xxx. 13, and which in course of time seems to have 
become annual. So we read in Josephus B. J. vii. 6. 6, and I)iou Cass. lxvi. 7. 
This “Judaicus fiseus,” as Suetonius tells us, (Domit. 12,) was rigidly and oppres¬ 
sively exacted (“ aeerbissimu aetus est”) under Domitiau. From Eekhel’s observ¬ 
ations, vi. 401, on Xcrva’s coin with the inscription, “ Fisci Judaici ealmnuia sub- 
lata,” it appears that certain unjust oppressions connected with the tax were reme¬ 
died by Nerva. But the tax itself, as Eckhel adds, still continued. So Origen, teat 
vvv lovdanov to Ct?pa\pov avToig [‘Pwpnioif.'] TtXovvrwv, in his Letter to Africauus. 
—What a primary fulfilment, let me suggest, of Deut. xxviii. 64 ; “ The Lord shall 
scatter thee among all people : and there shalt thou serve other gods, which neither 
thou nor thy fathers have known, even wood and stone.” In Papal Home they have 
been similarly taxed in support of Papal idolatrous worship. 

The trembling Jewish mendicants at Rome are sketched by another contemporary 
of St. John in Patinos, I mean Juvenal, Sat. vi. 543; k ‘ Arcauam Judtca tremens 
mendicat in aurem.” 

3 Xapalag ry iavrou \ttpi ra fiifiXta, says Josephus of the emperor Titus, Yit. 
§ 64. And so again in his Book against Apion, i. 9 ; saying that he had presented his 
History of the War first of all to Vespasian and Titus ; and appealing to them as wit¬ 
nesses of its accuracy. 

11is History of the Jewish War was the first of his publications; and is referred 
by Whistou, iii. 244. (Ed. 1821,) to the year A.l). 75. His History of the Jewish 
Antiquities seems to have been published, as Whistou and Hinton (in his Fasti 
Romani) agree, A.D. 93, just before St. John’s banishment to Patinos. 

4 An engraving of the arch is given in Taylor’s Culmet, Montfuucon, and elsewhere. 
I have copied the candlestick from the latter ; Yol. iv. B. v. c. 5.—They give too 
Vespasian’s well-known medal, struck on the occasion, and which I have also copied : re¬ 
presenting Judah as a woman-captive seated under a palm-tree, and a Roman soldier 
standing hv ; with the legend Juikra captn . What an illustration to the very eye of 
the fulfilment of Isaiah’s prophecy, (iii. 26,) “ And she, being desolate, shall sit upon 
tho ground.” 
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with blood, and black with fire ; and of its Temple especial¬ 
ly (just as Jesus had predicted) not one stone left upon an¬ 
other, because the people knew not the time of their visit¬ 
ation. 1 

Thus Jerusalem was no more ; and, as its city and temple, 
so the ritual, polity, and dispensation essentially associated 
with them, overthrown. But meanwhile a better dispensation 
had been striking its roots far and wide in the world ; with a 
better temple, better worship, better polity, and better 
hopes and promises attached to it:—the “ Most Holy ” of 
its temple being the heavenly presence, now opened by the 
blood of Jesus ; 2 its worship a spiritual worship, with Christ 
Himself the Lamb of God for its high priest and sacri¬ 
fice ; its polity one constituted by community in a heavenly 
citizenship : 3 —the members of which polity, God’s election 
of grace, now in process of gathering from out of an apos¬ 
tate world, 4 were at present indeed scattered, despised, per¬ 
secuted ; but sure, after a little while, of being manifested 
complete in glory, number, and union, even at their Lord’s 
coming. 5 —Mighty had been the power of the world, 
mightier still the malice and the subtlety of Satan, the 
Prince of this world, to arrest its progress, and stop the 
promulgation of its doctrine by the Christian disciples. 
But in vain. In number few, so as that an upper room 
might almost contain them, 6 at the time when charged by 
their risen Lord with the commission to go forth and disci¬ 
ple all nations, they had since then advanced and multiplied 
into the numbers of a great though scattered people, known 
through not Judea only, but the whole Roman world. 7 Per- 

1 When the Romans had taken Jerusalem, Titus ordered the soldiers, says Josephus, 
to dig up the foundations both of the city and of the temple ; rgv rt 7ro\iv icai rov 
veojv KarafTKairTuv. B. J. vii. 1.1. Only, as he adds, a part of the Western wall, 
and the towers of Pkaselus, Hippicus, and Mariamne were left standing; as a me¬ 
morial of the strength of the captured city, and protection to a Roman garrison. 

2 Heb. ix. 24—26, x. 19—21, &c. 

3 Phil. iii. 20; “Our citizenship (TrokiTtvpci ) is in heaven.’'—So the beautiful 
description of Christians in the Epistle to Diognetus, written some eighty or ninety 
years probably after the Apocalypse, E7rc yt]Q diarpiftovcn, aXV tv ovpavy i roXt- 
Ttvovrai. Lardner, ii. 142. 

4 EKKXtjaia ; lit. an assembly, or gathering, called out of; i. e. out of the world. 
Hence the Latin ecelesia; and the modern eglise, ehiesa, &c. Our own words kirk 
and church are from the word K vpiaicr). Together the two Greek words signify, The 
Lord's assembly gathered out of the world. 

5 John xvii. 20—23, Rom. viii. 18, 19. 6 John xx. 19, Acts i. 13. * 

7 Compare Christ’s predictions, Matt. xxiv. 14, “And this gospel of the kingdom 
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secution itself had but strengthened the holy cause. The 
blood of the martyrs had proved the seed of the Church.— 
Here too the Lord’s prophetic declaration had been ad¬ 
vancing towards fultihnent. “ The kingdom of heaven,” 
He had said, “ was like a grain of mustard-seed;” which, 
though itself the least of seeds, would yet become a great tree, 
such that the fowls of the air might lodge in its branches. 1 

2. And thus what the present state of the Christian 
cause? Surely scarce a city was there, scarce a town, in 
the vast Roman Empire, but some little church had been ga¬ 
thered out of it; with its leaven spreading through the vil¬ 
lages adjacent, and as what would yet more spread. So that 
when at any time the aged apostle, under permission to 
emerge* to daylight from his subterranean prison, might 
look round from the rocky summit of Patinos, and follow 
with his eye in the distant horizon the indented coast first 
of Asia, then of Thrace and Greece, with its bays, and 
gulfs, and islands, and far-stretching capes and promon¬ 
tories, it would rest ever and anon on the sites of notable 
Christian Churches :—first, those of proconsular Asia , 
where Timothy had fallen asleep, where Antipas had recent¬ 
ly suffered martyrdom, 2 and Polycarp still lived a faithful 
witness for Christ ; churches under St. John’s own immedi¬ 
ate superintendence: then the Macedonian and Greek 
Churches of Philippi, and Thessalonica , and Bcrcva, and 
Athens, and Corinth : —while yet farther, beyond where the 
eye might penetrate, he knew that alike in the distant West 
on the one side, and the South and East on the other, Chris¬ 
tian Churches existed there also, instinct with spiritual life, 

shall he preached in all the world, for a witness to all nations, and then shall the 
end come,” with St. Paul's strong statement, Col. i. 6, 23, that “ the gospel had 
come into all the world, and been preached to every creature (or, in all the creation , ev 
icaay ry kt irra) under heaven : '* which Epistle to the Colossians appears to have 
been written about four or live years before the Jewish Avar.—Of course St. Paul's 
words must be considered the exaggeration of a common colloquialism, and to have 
had reference to the lioman world. 

It is likely that a larger preaching of the Gospel, even over the whole habitable 
world, was here chiefly intended by Christ; as a sign of the great consummation, 
and his own second coming, being near at hand. Put I conceive that a subordinate 
and smaller fulfilment was also intended, on the scale of the Roman world ; as a sign 
of the approaching destruction of Jerusalem, and end of the Jewish dispensation, by 
his Providential interposition and judgments. 

1 Matt. xiii. 31, 32. 2 Apoc. ii. 13, 
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in holy fellowship ; from which the daily incense arose of 
prayer and praise and adoration to the same Saviour-God 
and to the Lamb.—There was the Church fondly gathered 
again round the ruins of Jerusalem , over which the aged Sy- 
meon still survived to preside. 1 There was the Church at 
Antioch , with its faithful Bishop Ignatius, 2 where the disci¬ 
ples had first received the sacred name of Christians. There 
was the Church of A lexandria , and other associated Churches 
in Egypt founded by St. Mark ; 3 that of Cyprus , where 
Barnabas had laboured ; 4 and of Crete, set in order by Ti¬ 
tus. 5 Yet once more, Westward,—omitting, but not for¬ 
getting, the blessed germs of Christianity among the pro¬ 
vincials of Spain* and Gaul, 1 and even Britain , 8 —there was 
that numerous and noble Church at Rome , where the be¬ 
loved brothers Paul and Peter, under Nero's earlier persecu¬ 
tion, conjointly with many others of the brethren, had seal¬ 
ed their testimony with their blood. 9 There the leaven had 

1 He is said to have been chosen Bishop of Jerusalem after the murder of the 
Apostle James, A.D. 62 or 63 ; thither to have returned when the Christian refugees 
at Pella, some certain time after its destruction by Titus, returned to the vicinity of 
the ruined site of the once holy city ; and there remained till A.D. 104, or 106, at 
which time he suffered martyrdom. See Euseb. H. E. iii. 11, 32. 

Dr. Robinson, in his “ Biblical Researches in Palestine,” expresses his opinion that 
the Judam-Christian Church as a body did not return from Pella to Jerusalem till 
after Hadrian’s subjugation of the revolted Jewish remnant, and prohibition of Jews 
approaching Jerusalem thenceforward on penalty of death. But many probably re¬ 
turned much earlier, “accompanied,” as Dr. Burton judges, (Church Hist. p. 141, 
4th Ed.,) “ by their Bishop, and set up again a Christian Church amidst the ruins of 
their city.”—After Hadrian’s Jewish war the Christian Church at Jerusalem became, 
as Eusebius says, H. E. iv. 6, altogether a Gentile Christian Church. 

3 Bishop of Antioch from about A.D. 70 to 107, or perhaps 115. See p. 12 supra. 

3 He is reported by Jerome to have died at Alexandria, in the 8th year of Nero, 
or about A.D. 62; nearly the same time that St. James was martyred at Jerusalem. 
De V.I.c.8. Lardner, iv. 443. 4 Acts xv. 39. 5 Titus i, 5. 

6 In Rom. xv. 24, 28, St. Paul himself states his intention of visiting Spain. 
Whether he fulfilled it however is very doubtful; though Clement of Rome, c. 5, says 
that he preached the gospel tm to rtpya tjjq Six, rtw<;. 

7 Mosheim, ii. 1. 1. 5, thinks it very possible that the light of Christianity reached 
Transalpine Gaul before the conclusion of the apostolic age. 

8 See Euseb. Demonstr. Evang. iii. 7, Usher. Brit. Eccles. Antiq. c. 1, and Gildae 
Epist. apud Stillingfleet’s Antiquities of the British Churches iii. 3.—Tacitus, ad ann. 
A.D. 58 (Annal. xiii. 32), speaks of Bomponia Grachia, the wife of Plautius, just 
before Governor of Britain , as “externa? superstitionis rea ;” a phrase most naturally 
to be understood as a charge of Christianity against her. So Lipsius, and other 
commentators ad loc. This is certainly a remarkable circumstance, in reference to 
the question as to the time when Christianity first entered Britain. 

On the whole the slight general notice of Gaul, Spain, and Britain in the text 
seems quite justifiable.—Compare the history of the early Christian Churches’ evau- 
gelization given in Burton’s and Waddington’s Church Histories. 

9 A.D. 65 or 66. This was after the burning of Rome by Nero; which act he 
charged on the Christians.—Tacitus, Ann. xv. 44, clearly implies that the number 
who then suffered as Christians was large. “ Primo correpti qui fatebantur; deinde 
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penetrated not only into Caesar’s lionscliold, 1 bnt into the 
hearts of some of the nearest kindred of Caesar. Whilst the 
aged Clement, whose name St. Paul had noticed as in the 
book of life, 2 was faithfully presiding as its bishop over the 
Church in that vast eity, undeterred by the terrors of the 
persecution, 3 another Clement, whose name was also in the 
book of life, the cousin-german of the Emperor, had just 
witnessed for Christ, even unto blood : and his wife Dorni- 
tilla, with similar constancy of spirit, endured to be trans¬ 
ported to the desolate island of Pandateria ; 4 where she 
was even now suffering the same punishment for the Chris¬ 
tian faith as St. John himself. 

As sorrowful but rejoicing, 5 as rejoicing yet sorrowful,— 
such was the mixture of feeling which then, as in this 
world it ever must do, characterized the true Christian. 
Even upon its own account, and of the sufferings it entailed 
upon the Christian brotherhood, persecution such as that 
to which the church was now subject could not but be a 
cause of pain to the Apostle : but vet more, as considering 
whence it all originated ; viz. from the enmity to God of 
a world lying under the influence of the Wicked One. 6 — 
i\or was persecution the worst or deadliest of that great 
enemy’s weapons against the Christian Church, which the 
apostle had to lament and to fear. The corruption of the 
Church itself, through the intermixture of doctrines of 
altogether contrary spirit and origin with the pure and 
holy doetrine of Christ crucified,—this was a weapon of 
that subtle foe the Prince of this world, the Devil, yet 
more to be apprehended. Already indeed this corruption 
had begun to work in individuals and in churches, which 
yet eallcd themselves after the name of Christ. Those 


indicio comm multitude ingens, baud porindo in cnininc inccndii, quam odio humani 
generis convicti sunt.” He adds, with regard to the torments they were subjected to; 
” Pereuntibus addita ludibria, ut ferarum tergis contecti, laniatu canum intcrirent; 
aut crucibus afhxi, aut flammandi, atqne ubi dcfecissct dies, in usum nocturni 
luniinis, urcrentur.” 1 Phil. iv. 22. 2 Phil. iv. 3. 

3 See Lardncr, Vol. ii. p. 30—34, on Clement. He concludes that Clement became 
Bishop of the ltoman Church about A.D. 91 or 92 ; and wrote his Epistle, after Do- 
mitian’s persecution, about A.I). 96. 

4 So Dion Cassius, Ixvii. 14, already referred to p. 45 suprti.. Jerome, in bis Epist. 
to Eustoch., written as the Epitapliimn of her mother Paula, eh. 3, makes it the 
island Potitia. 

b 2 Cor. vi. 10. 6 tv Ty Troi'rjpqy 1 John v. 19. 
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grievous wolves against which the Apostle Paul had so so¬ 
lemnly warned the Ephesian elders, when parting from 
them at Miletus, 1 had already shown themselves in the pro¬ 
fessing Church at Ephesus and Laodicea, and far and wide 
elsewhere. The lovers of Judaic ritualism and Judaic 
fables, 2 —of the figments on heavenly things of human 
philosophy, and science falsely so called, 3 —of doctrines of 
asceticism, 4 or of the lusts of the flesh, 5 —had each and all 
far and wide propagated their tenets, commixedly or separ¬ 
ately, 6 under the Christian name : 7 superseding Christ’s 
word and his apostles’, as the rule of faith, by a human 

1 Acts xx. 29. Where mark the vfiwv avrwv , “ perverse teachers from out of 
your own selves .” 

2 The/>\<tf alluded to by St. Paul in Gal. iii. 1, 2, Phil. iii. 2, &c.; the second in 
1 Tim. i. 4, Titus i. 14, iii. 9, Col. ii. 16, &c. 

3 So St. Paul, Col. ii. 8, “Beware lest any man spoil you through philosophy and 
vain deceit; ” and 1 Tim. vi. 20, where he speaks of avridtntig rgg \psvSo)vvpou 
yrioatojg' from their pretensions to which yvoxng, {knowledge falsely so called,) the 
Gnostics derived their name. Also Col. ii. 18 ; “Let no man beguile you of your 
reward in a voluntary humility, and worshipping of angels , intruding into those 
things which he hath not seen; ” &c. But see Note 6 infra. 

4 So Col. ii. 21, 23, &c. 

5 So some in the Corinthian Church, spoken of 1 Cor. v. vi; also those of Jude 
4 ; and again the Nieolaitans in Proconsular Asia, mentioned Apoc. ii. 6, 14, 15. 

6 The subject of the heresies that had crept into the Church by the end of the 
first century is, as Mosheim says, i. 2. 5. 2, one involved in much obscurity. But 
thus much is evident, alike from the inspired epistles, and from Irenteus and other 
early ecclesiastical writers, that Judaism and heathen philosophy had both a share in 
their production. And sometimes there was an easy commixture and fusion of the 
doctrines from the one source and the other. For example, the Judaists , with their 
rabbinical traditions about angels , (as Tobit, xii. 15, speaks of “ the seven angels 
that present the prayers of the saints fi) easily fell iu with the Platonic doctrine of 
dwmons, aud dwmon-worship, as mediators.—Again, in respect of the doctrines of 
fasting from animal food, and washings and purifications, they as naturally coalesced 
with the similar doctrines of the Pythagorean philosophy.— Philo, the celebrated 
Alexandrian Jew of this century, affords a notable Jewish illustration. And so too 
certain of the Gnostics under a Christian name. 

Compare Whitby on Col. ii, Macknight’s Preliminary Treatise to the Epistle to 
the Colossians, Mosheim i. 2. 5; and also Liicke on the Epistles of St. John, 
pp. 64 et seq. 

7 Polycarp, within ten or twenty years of St. John's seeing the Apocalypse, 
marks prominently the Christian profession of the Doketic Gnostic heresiarchs, in 
Chapters vi, vii of his Epistle. Aiztxoptvoi tojv \pevS aoeXcpojv, icai twv tv 
vTTOKpiaei fptpovr iov to ovopa rov Kvpiov, oirtvtg cnroTrXavwci uti’ovg 
avOpujTrovg. ITa£ yap og av prj opoXoyy Igrrovv Xpiorov tv aaptu tXi)Xv9tvai 
k. r. X.—So too Liicke ibid. pp. 65, 66;—“This theosophical, not to say gnostical 
pseudo-prophetia, [the ipsvdujvvpog yvoxng of 1 Tim. vi. 20, and Col. ii. 8, &c.,]. . . . 
pretended to embody and assimilate with itself Christianity, as well as Judaism. . . . 
Originally confused in itself, and threatening and seducing only from a distance, it 
now had nestled in the midst of Christendom.” And again, p. 69; “The heretics [of 
1 Job. ii. 19], as it seems,.... still externally kept up their connexion with the Chris¬ 
tian community.”—So Eusebius of Menander, Simon Magus’ disciple, and other con¬ 
temporary heresiarchs ; Hr apa SiafioXacrig svepynag cha rotwvCt yoijrwv tijv 
X/Jumarwr irpoatjyopiav V7rodvopevojv, k. t. \. II. E. iii. 26. 
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tradition in their own keepingand, in one way or other, 
superseding Christ himself, in his character of fallen man’s 
only prophet, priest, mediator, atonement, and righteous¬ 
ness j 4 thereby teaching apostasy from the Head , 3 and 
destroying the very essence of the gospel. Indeed they 
had not only drawn away many insincere professors into 
error, but partially infected even some of the faithful them¬ 
selves.—So was the truth of another of the Lord’s remark¬ 
able parables already illustrated. “ The kingdom of heaven 
is like unto a man which sowed good seed in his field : but, 
while men slept, an enemy sowed tares; and when the 

1 Polycarp, in the immediate sequel of the extract given in the preceding Note, 
speaks of them as perverting Scripture to their purpose ; bg av peQuSevy ra Xoytct tou 
Keptov irpog rag iSiag tm9vfnag .—Irenaeus, i. 1, 6, 17, Ac., speaks of them as not 
merely perverting but also falsifying Scripture; and using moreover multitudinous 
apocryphal Scriptures, as if true. Further, iii. 2, he tells, in a very remarkable 
passage, how they made use of their own tradition , as authority, when hard 
pressed by Scripture testimony. Indeed it is so remarkable that I must cite the pas¬ 
sage. “Cum ex Seripturis arguuiitur, in aeeusationem eonvertuntur ipsarum 
Scripturarum; quasi non reete habeant, neque siut ex auctoritate, et quia vane sint 
dicta, ct quia non possit ex his inveniri veritas ab his qui ueseiant traditionem. Non 
enim per literas traditam illam, sed per vivam voeem ; ob quam causam ct Paulum 
dixisse, ‘ Sapientiam loquimur inter perfeetos, sapientiam autom non mundi hujus : ’ 
et bane sapientiam unusquisque eorum esse (licit quam a semet ipso adinvenerit.” 
—lie adds : “ Cum autem ad earn traditionem qine est ab apostolis, qu;e per suc- 
cessiones presbytevorum in ecclcsiis custoditur, provoeamus cos, adversautur traditioni; 
dieentes so, .. etiam apostolis existentes sapieutiores, sinceram iuvenisse sapientiam.” 
—Compare Mosbeim i. 2. 5. 8. 

2 The Gnostic teachers generally represented themselves, like their first head 
Simon Magus, as “the great power of God;” (Acts viii. 9, 10;) and as having in 
themselves those treasures of divine wisdom and knowledge, and being able to impart 
from out of them,* which, as St. Paul so strongly insists on in his Epistle to the 
Colossians, resided altogether in the Lord Jesus. Hence they superseded Christ in 
his character of prophet: while the merits of their gnosis and their ritual superseded 
him in his character of our righteousness ; and themselves, and the iEons of their 
theogony,f in that of priest and mediator . 

As to Christ’s character as our atonement , that vital doctrine of the Christian 
faith (by the Gnostic perfected ones quite unneeded) was in a singular manner 
equally set aside by the two grand branches of the Gnostic heresy. The one, 
founded by Simon Magus originally, held that our Lord Jesus Christ was a man in 
appearance only ; a sect called in consequence Dofatw, or Phantomists: X and thus 
made his really atoning death a mere illusion of the senses of the bystanders.II The 
other, that of Cerinthus , admitting the human it g of Jesus, denied bis divinity ; and 
thus, making bis death to be that of a mere man , denied it the virtue whereby alone it 
could become a full and satisfactory atonement to the Divine Father for the sins of the 
world. 1 Col. ii. 19. 


♦ “ Omnes tument, omnes scientiam pollicentur.” Tertullian De Priescr. c. 41. 
f On the genealogy of their Jvms, see Irunouts i. 1. 

X Ignatius vehemently denounces the heretics on this point, in his Epist. ad 
Smyrmeos, { 2 ; ovk, bjarr eg rirtg Xeyovat , to ookeiv avrov mizovQivcu, avr oi 
to e oictiv ovt t g t Ac. 

U Tertull. adv. Marcion. iii. 8, strongly marks this : saying that if Christ, were a 
phuutasiu, his was no true atoning death; and we are therefore yet in uur sins. 
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blade was sprung up, and brought forth fruit, then ap¬ 
peared the tares also.” 1 —Could things be so, and yet the 
Apostle not feel anxiety for the Church, as he looked into 
the uncertainties of the coining future ? 


3. And this the rather, as he could not forget what had 
been foreshown by the Holy Spirit respecting this coming 
future, to one and another of the apostles ; and how some 
grand apostasy from the faith was to be expected, ere the 
second advent of the Lord Jesus. So especially St. Paul 
had been inspired to write to the Thessalonian Christians ; 
“ That day of Christ shall not come except there come the 
apostasy first ” 2 together with certain memorable words 
besides, respecting the chief of the predicted apostasy ; 
“ And that man of sin be revealed, the son of perdition, who 
opposeth and exalteth himself above all that is called God, 
or that is worshipped; so that he, as God, sitteth in the 
temple of God, showing himself that he is God.” Indeed to 
himself, St. John, the same issue of events had been revealed; 
and he had been directed to remind the Christian Church 
of this great coming enemy under the very notable name of 
“ the Antichrist.” 3 —I say a name very notable ! For it was 
not pseudo-Christ, like as of those false self-styled Christs, (in 
professed denial of Jesus being the Christ,) that the Lord de¬ 
clared would appear in Judaea before the destruction of 
Jerusalem, 4 and who did in fact appear there and then : 5 
but was a name of new formation, expressly compounded, 
it might seem, by God’s Spirit for the occasion, and as if to 
express some idea through its etymological force which no 
older word could so well express, the name Antichrist : 
even as if he would appear in some way as a Vice- Christ 6 

1 Matt. xiii. 24—26. 2 2 Tbess. ii. 3, i) cnrooTaaia. 

3 “Ye have heard that the Antichrist cometh.” 1 John ii. 18. 

f This first Epistle of St. John is thought by many to have been written before his 
banishment to Patmos, perhaps about A.D. 80; by others, as Basnage, as late as 
A.D. 98, or after the Apocalypse. To myself the earlier date seems the more prob¬ 
able ; though it is possible that the later may be the true one, as I have already inti¬ 
mated at p. 7. In any case the license will readily be allowed me, considering the 
uncertainty of the question, to state the matter so as in the text.—See Mackuight’s 
Preliminary Essay to St. John’s Epistles. 

4 Matt. xxiv. 24, Mark xiii. 22. 

5 See Josephus’ B. J., or Lardner, &c., alluded to p. 55 supra. 

6 Arrixpioroc. When avn is compounded with a noun signifying an agent of 
any kind, or functionary , the compound word either signifies a vice-functionary , 
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in the mystic Temple, or professing Church; and in that 
character act out the part of Usurper and Adversary, 

or a functionary of the same kind opposing, or sometimes both. The following two¬ 
fold tabular list of examples will show this. 

ii. 

i. AvTayon taTtjc, an opposing combatant. 

Avrendpag, a man’s substitute. AvTtpaaryg, a rival lover. 

Avra?tX<pog , one in a brother’s stead. AvrtjotTtjg, ail opposing rower. 

AvTifiatnXtcg, a vice-king. AvTnraXaiffTtjg , a counter-wrestler. 

Arrtftaifoi’og, a servant’s substitute. Avnaraanorgg, an opposing faetionarv. 

ArriptoOiorog, a mercenary’s substitute. Ai»ri<7rp<mj}Of, an opposing general. 
AvTnrptafitvTqg, an envoy's substitute, i A vTiorparnoTyg, a soldier of the euemv. 
AvTHjrpaTijyog, a pro-prietor. A vri$uXa£, a guard posted against 

Arnrapiag, a Roman viec-qumstor. I another, a hostile sentinel. 

A vOvirarog, a proconsul. Avrtypa<ptvg, one who keeps a eountcr- 

AvriBtog, one in place of, or like God. > reckoning, a cbeck-elerk. 

Avrnppovpog, a vice-sentinel. AvTtFiCotGKaXog, avrtxopyyog , arn^iXo- 

tro(pog , &c. a rival teacher, kc. 

| AvnavyKXtjTog. a counter-senate. 

Of which words three, it will be observed, have either meaning; viz. A vri(rrpartjyog, 
ArrtfiatrtXevg, and Arri^poupof.* 

The following from J)iou Cassius, liii. 13, respecting Augustus’ arrangement of 
the great Provincial Governors, will well illustrate theses/ of these lists. To oropara 
ro rt tov arpart/yov, tcai to tov vttcitov, tv ry I raXtg trtjpijm' tovq ?t tZto TravTctg, 
kcu avr’ eictiviov apxovrag , Trpornjyootvatv i.c. as said just before, named 
them avTtarpaTijyovg and avOvTrarovg. 

Jn the New Testament, I believe, the only precise compounds of the kind are 
used in the sense of the first of these lists; fas avOmrarog, Proconsul, Acts xiii. 
7, 8, 12, xix. 38. And both on that account, and yet more because the old word 
pseudo-Christ would almost have expressed the idea of an adverse-Christ, I conclude 
that this must be St. John’s chief intended sense of Antichrist; the further idea 
however of an antagonist Christ, or rival and usurper of his place in the Church, 
being also necessarily, from the very nature of the case, included. 

I shall have to add a few further remarks on the word ill my Part iv, Chap, iii., 
§ 2 ; where will be found a more direct notice of the prophecy respecting Antichrist, 
given in St. John’s Epistle. Meanwhile it is important, most important, for the 
reader ever to hear in mind that the word cannot with etymological propriety mean 
simply any and every person opposed to Christ ; but only a Vice-Christ, or an opposing 
Christ, or hoth.% The point will recur, and be illustrated, as wc proceed, both from the 
Fathers and from history. 

* Similar to the use of avn in compounds of the first list is the French use of 
contre in certain compounds: such as contrc amiral, a vice-admiral ; eontre-maitre , a 
viec-ma>ter; At. 

t For avriCiKog (Matt. v. 2o, kc.) is not such a word, as Prog is not a substantive : 
nor again, avrtKttptrog ; (2 Thess. ii. 4 ;) which is a compound of a neutral partici¬ 
ple, not significative of an agent or functionary. 

X Since this.was written 1 have seen that both Grotius and, in our own time, Mr. 
Oreswell have given explanations of the word to much the same effect. Says 
Grotius; “ Sicnt Anti-Ctewrcm dicimus cpii contra Cirsarem vult dici atque Caesar 
haheri, sic Antiehristus est ipii sc vero Christo opponit ro modo ut ipse Christus 
haheri vclit.” (Op.iv. p. 100, cited by Hurd in his 7th Warlnirtoii Lecture.)—And Mr. 
Oreswell, on the Parables, vol. i. p. 372, after certain verbal illustrations observes ; 
“ The result of those examples is to show that the word Antichrist signifies neither 
more nor less than another Christ , a pro-Christ, a vice-Christ, a pretender to the name 
of Christ; who in every characteristic of personal distinction .... sets himself up 
as the counterpart of the true.” This is cited hv Todd “on Antichrist,” p. 92. Thus 
Hr. T. admits the truth of Mr. G.’s etymological criticism ; hut, agreeably with the 
necessities of his own theory, prefers to explain the term in that loose way which I 
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against Christ’s true Church and Christ himself.—Nor 
could it fail to strengthen this anticipation that the Gnostics, 
and other heresiarchs, whom the Holy Ghost had taught 
him so to designate, did in a subordinate sense already act 
out that very part of a pseudo-apostolical Antichrist: 1 by 
setting Christ practically aside, while in mouth confessing 
Him ; 2 and professing themselves in his place to be the 
power, wisdom, and salvation of God. 3 


But when , how , and whence , his manifestation ? It was 
evidently the very same enemy to the Lord Jesus Christ 
and his saints, that had been long before foreshown to the 
prophet Daniel : 4 —and very singularly his prophecy seemed 

1 I use Professor Liicke’s language, in his Comment on St. John’s Ep. p. 13, 
“ the pseudo-apostolical Antichrist then already appearing.” 

2 As regards that statement about the Antichrist which we find in 1 John ii. 22, 
“This is the Antichrist that denieth the Father and the Son ,”—if compared alike 
with the clause next preceding, “Who is the liar but he that denieth that Jesus is 
the Christ,” with the verse next following, “ Whosoever denieth the Son the same 
hath not the Father,” and also with the other plainly Gnostie characteristic of the 
Antichrists spoken of as then already manifested, (so 1 John iv. 3,)—it will at once 
be seen to contain nothing in it contrary to my description of St. John’s Antichrist, as 
in mouth confessing Christ , while practicallg denying him, hut rather absolutely to need 
such an explanation.—Compare the citation from Polycarp about the Gnostic heretics 
of his time given on my p. 62, Note 7 , just preceding.—Compare too Augustine’s very 
remarkable comment on 1 John iv. 3, when denouncing as Antichrists certain heretics 
of his time who yet made profession of being Christians , which I must subjoin. “ Ergo 
spiritus qui est apud hoereticos ex Deo est, quia confitentur Jesum Christum in came 
venisse? Jam hie erigunt se forte adversus nos, et dicunt; ‘Sed nos confitemur 
Jesum Christum in carne venisse. Quaere ab Arianis, . . quaere ab Euuomiauis, . . 
quaere a Macedonians, . . interroga Cataphrygas, . . interroga Novatianos, . . con¬ 
fitentur J . Christum in carne venisse . . .Non ergo pseudo-prophet* sunt ? Certe 
Antivhristi sunt .. . Quid ergo facimus? Unde discernimus ?—Quoesivimus quis neget 
[J. Christum in carne venisse]: quia nec nos negamus, nec illi negant. Et inveniiuus 
quosdam/ awIm negare : et adhibuimus testimonium de Apostolo ; qui ait [Tit. i. 16] ; 

‘ Confitentur se nosse Deum, fact is autem negant .’ ” Tract, vi. in Epist. Joh. 12, 13. 

3 See Note 2 p. 63 supra.—Thus Simon Magus, as there observed, gave out that 
“lie was the great power of God.” As Iremeus says of him, i. 20 ; “Hie a multis 
quasi Feus glorificatus est, et docuit semet ipsuni esse qui inter Judoeos quidein quasi 
Filius apparuerit, &c.” : and again ; “ Ipsum venisse uti . . . hominibus salutemprw- 
staret per saam agnitionem .” Again of the Carpoeratians Irenaeus says, i. 24 ; “ Ad 
tantum elationis provecti sunt, ut quidam se similes esse dieunt Jesu; quidam autem 
adhuc, et secundum aliquid, illo fortiores .”—So too Tertullian De Pncscrip. c. 46, 
of both Simon Magus , “ qui ausus est summarn se dicere virtutem, id est sumniuru 
Deum,” and his disciple Menander: whom (together with other professed Christiau 
heresiarchs) Tertullian distinguishes from the Jewish false prophets ; saying, “ Ad eos 
me converto qui ex evangelio hoeretici esse voluerunt.”—So too Eusebius, H. E. iii. 26, 
of Menander; who, though a Christian in profession , (see my Note 7 p. 62,) yet repre¬ 
sented himself as the real Saviour of men. *E avrov ptv apa tig Xtyivi> 6 awr//p, 
£7Ti ttj riov av9poj7rujv avioQtv 7 roOtv t% ciopariov anoviov aTnarciXptvoQ ainrgpiq. 

4 Dan. vii. 8, 20, 24, 25, and xi. 36. 


have shown that the etymology will not admit, of teachers who by their false doctrine 
(simply) were enemies or opposites of Christ. 
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to connect this Antichrist with the Roman Empire; the 
last*of those four kingdoms that were to hold in succession 
the supremacy of the world, until the times of the Gentiles 
were fulfilled : even as if he were to be the head or chief 
over it, not indeed in its present , but in some subsequent 
and divided form, 1 —With which view well accorded what 
was added in his prophecy by St. Paul. For he spoke of 
the principle of the apostasy, which was to bring forth 
Antichrist, as already sown: 2 but that a certain hindrance 
needed first to be removed out of the way, 3 —a hindrance 
well understood in the Church to mean the Roman Empire 
as at that time constituted ; 4 ere room could be made for the 
Antichrist’s development. 

And when then might the first of these changes occur, 
and imperial heathen Rome fall to make way for him? 
W as the awful and increasing moral corruption of the mass 
of its population,—a corruption which the heathen Juvenal 5 
(even as if in illustration of St. Paul 6 ) had just recently 
been portraying in its naked turpitude,—was the aliena¬ 
tion of the public mind from its imperial rulers, through 
disgust at their long and almost uninterrupted career of 
vice, folly, and cruelty, uliieli was the subject of so many of 
Tacitus’ dark picturings, 7 —and again were the successes of 
the Dacian, Pannonian, and other barbarians, hovering on 
the frontiers of the empire, who under Domitian’s reign 
had crossed those frontiers, and boldly attacked and defeated 

1 This great subject of prophecy will of course be again reverted to by me ; indeed 
again and again, at certain historical epochs, as we advance in the Commentary. 

2 2 Tliess. ii. 7 ; “ The mystery of iniquity doth already work,” kc. 

3 “ Only he that lettetli will let, until lie be taken out of the way: and then 
shall that wicked one be revealed,” kc, Ibid. 

1 So Tertullian.—Hut 1 must again refer to the subsequent parts of my work for 
the fuller explanation of these points : and first to my comment on the 5th Seal, where 
the passage referred to from Tertullian is given. 

5 Juvenal is supposed to have died in Trajan’s reign, and at the time of the Apoca- 
lvpse to have been tilling a governorship to which he had been appointed by Domitian 
on the borders of Egypt:—an honorary kind of banishment, as it would seem, for 
the caustic satirist. Mr. Gifford (whose Life of Juvenal seems to me well considered 
in regard of the points of ditferenee with Dodwell) supposes him to have finished his 
2nd, 3rd, 5th, 6th, and perhaps 13th Satires, during the latter years of Domitian. If 
we merely take the 2nd, what a picture of tin; depravity of Roman manners then pre¬ 
valent, and testimony to the truth of St. Raul’s awful descriptive sketch !—The dis¬ 
interment of Pompeii, after sixtecu centuries, has in certain of its paintings and 
statuary furnished a silent, and almost more awful, corroborative testimony ; disclosing 
together, as it has done, visible memorials alike of the sins and the punishment. 

e Rom. i. 21—32. 

7 Tacittus too was a contemporary of St. John: and, like him, died under Trajan. 
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more than once the Roman legions, 1 —were these several 
signs of the times, internal and external, to be regarded as 
indications that the dissolution of the empire in its present 
form was near at hand; and so the first great step about 
to be taken, in the progress of events, towards the con¬ 
summation ?—And then as to the Antichrist that would 
follow, how long was to be the time of his reign and tri¬ 
umph ? Mystical periods in Daniel were given twice over 
to measure it: in one place “ time, times, and a half time/' 
or 1260 days; 2 and again in another, yet more particu¬ 
larly, 1260, 1290, and 1335 days; 3 a period reaching 
apparently to the time of the enemy's destruction by some 
judgment of fire like that which destroyed Sodom, 4 and of 
the revelation of the brightness and blessedness of Christ's 
coining. But were those days meant as simple days? 5 


1 Tacitus (Agrieola c. 41) thus briefly sketches the foreign political relations of the 

empire just before Agricola’s death, A.D. 93. “ Et ea insequuta sunt Reipublicae 

tempora qum sileri Agrieolam non sinerent: tot exercitus in Maesia Daciaque, et 
Germania Pannoniaque, temeritatc aut per ignaviam ducum amissi; tot militares 
viri ctim tot cokortibus expngnati et capti: nec jam de limite imperii et ripa, sed de 
kibernis legionum et possessione dubitatum.” See too on the internal evils and op¬ 
pressions then prevailing, ib. ch. 45. 

Suetonius and Dion Cassius may also be consulted for the history. 

2 Dan. vii. 25. 3 Dan. xii. 7, 11, 12. 

4 Dan. vii. 11, 2 Thess. i. 8, ii. 8, Luke xvii. 29, 30, Jnde 7, &c.—Perhaps the very 
recent and terrible destruction of the cities of Herculaneum and Pompeii by volcanic 
fire might also occur to the apostle’s mind, as no inapt illustration, on a small scale, 
of that later and yet more awful catastrophe. 

5 A curious illustration of the manner in which these mystical periods were 
thought of about the time of St. John’s being in Patmos, as well by heretical sects 
that called them*elves Christians, as by the faithful Christians themselves, occurs, if 
I mistake not, in the Apocryphal Vision of Isaiah, lately translated from the JEthiopic, 
and published by Archbishop Lawrence: to which work, chiefly from its speaking of 
but one past persecution, viz. Nero’s, (an indication however by no means sufficient 
of itself to prove the point,) the Archbishop assigns a date before Domitian’s persecu¬ 
tion, and the end of the first century. The writer (a Jndaizing Christian Gnostic) 
thus alludes to the expected coming of Antichrist. “ Berial shall descend, the mighty 
angel, the prince of this world, which he has possessed since its creation : he shall de¬ 
scend from the firmament in the form of a man, an impious monarch, the murderer of 
his mother , in the form of him the sovereign of the world ."—Thus, according to the 
well-known expectation of many in the second century, (compare Victorinus and the 
Sibyl’s prophecies,*) he suggests New as him that would revive to act the part of the 
Antichrist.—The writer adds that he was to have power three years , seven months , 
twenty-seven days. And Archbishop Lawrence explains this of the interval that 
actually occurred between the time of Nero’s persecution of the Christians, on the 
conflagration of Rome, and his death. For the latter happened June 9, A.D. 68 ; 
and three years, seven months, twenty-seven days, measured back from that epoch, 
would reach to Oct. 30, A.D. 64, which is nearly the time fixed by Moskeim for the 
commencement of Nero’s persecution. 

Rut considering that the period was stated by the writer of the Vision not as that 


* See Lardncr iii. 167, 173, and the references there given by him. 
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Was Antichrist’s reign thus to be very short; the apostle 
himself possibly to live to see its beginning and end ; and 
so that memorable saying of Christ, “ If I w ill that he tarry 
till I come,” to be fulfilled according to the interpretation 
which many of the disciples had originally put upon it ? 1 
—A clearer light on these great subjects was needed. And 
perhaps that light might not unreasonably be expected. 
For the Lord had promised just before his death, that he 
would by his Spirit foreshow to the disciples the things to 
come ; 3 and the promise had scarcely as yet received its 
due fulfilment. 

• 

I think we can hardly err in supposing that thoughts 
like these were much in the mind of the beloved disciple, 
during his time of exile and penal suffering in Patinos; 
and that they must have often broken out into fervent 
prayers. If so, just as in the case of the prophet Daniel, 3 
the visions of the Apocalypse may be considered as an an¬ 
swer to them. It was one Lord’s day during his sojourn 
there, (perhaps the Easter Sunday*) before sunrise,—con- 

of a past tyrant’s persecution, but of the duration of an antiebristian tyrant yet future, 
and considering too the exactness of the specification of the number of days of that 
predicted tyrant’s reign, a number which only approximates to the length of Nero’s, 
measured from the commencement of his persecution to his death, it seems to me that 
we must look elsewhere for another and better solution. And 1 think we shall find 
it in Daniel’s predicted 1335 days between Antichrist’s rise and the time of blessed¬ 
ness. For the period in question, resolved into days, is as follows: 

3 years = 3G5 x 3 = 1095 days \ 

7 first months of the 4th year = 212 days ( 100 - , 

Add lor leap year ... 1 day ( ; J 

27 days. 27 days / 

Indeed I think there can scarcely he a doubt hut that this is the true solution.* 

1 John xxi. 23; “ Then went this saving abroad among the brethren, that this dis¬ 
ciple should not die,” &c. Perhaps Christ’s saying in Matt. xvi. 2.3 may have strength¬ 
ened the expectation, “There be some standing here which shall not taste of death, 
till they see the Soil of Man coming in his kingdomthough another and quite 
different explanation of either passage might of course be given.—Tertullian (Do 
Anima c. 50) refers to the expectation. “Obiit et Joannes, quern in adveutum Do¬ 
mini remansurum frustra fucrat spas,” 

2 Ta ep f \oytva’ John xvi. 13. 3 Dan. x. 12, 

4 So llammond in loe. and Daubuz, p. 82 : the latter referring to a passage in 
Tertullian (I)e Idol. e. 14) in which he thinks the Faster Sunday to have been meant 
by Dominions dies. But this seems doubtful. The Paschal Sunday was called in 
later times ytyaXti Kopiatcii t)ptoa. Eichhorn however takes the word here as 
Hammond and Daubuz; inferring tiiis chiefly from the definite article prefixt. 

The Paschal festival, 1 may remark, is said to have been observed, or rather begun 

* Since this was printed in my 1st Edition, Professor M. Stuart’s Apocalyptic 
Commentary has been published, suggesting (i. 47) the same solution : whether taken 
from me, or thought of independently, 1 know uot. 
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forraably with the season and hour of Christ’s resurrection 
from the dead, some sixty-three years previous,—that a 
voice was heard behind him which told that the l’evelation 
was to be given. “ I was in the Spirit,” lie tells us, “ on 
the Lord’s day; ” 1 that is, rapt in ecstasy from the earthly 
scene before him : “ and I heard behind me a great voice 
as of a trumpet, saying, I am Alpha and Omega, the first 
and the last.” It was the Lord himself that spoke. The 
sound of the voice, locally behind him, might be meant to 
imply, according to a mode of interpi-etation then preva¬ 
lent, that the visions about to be shown would have refer¬ 
ence to events yet future and behind in the course of time r 
and the Lord’s own injunction, “ Write the things which 
are, and the things which are to happen after them,” ex¬ 
pressly declared that such would be in part their character. 
—The grand hero of the revelation was anticipatively 
hinted in the words, “ I am Alpha and Omega, saith the 

to be observed, by St. John on the 14th day of the lunar month, whatever the day of 
the week. So Irenteus, as quoted by Eusebius, H. E. v. 24. For he says that Poly¬ 
carp could not be persuaded by Anieetus, the Roman Bishop, not to keep it on the 
14th day of the moon ; “because he had always on that day kept it with John the dis¬ 
ciple of the Lord, and other of the apostles.”* 

In the ease before us, however, we may suppose the 3rd day after the then 14th day 
of the moon to have fallen on a Sunday. 

1 See on the KvpiaKrj yptpa my criticism on the Futurist system, in the Appendix 
to Vol. iv. 

2 So Daubuz, pp. S3, 84; who instances from Suetonius’ Domitian, e. 23, (a pas¬ 
sage which will eome before us again under the 1st Seal,) that emperor’s dream of a 
golden neck growing out from his own neek behind , as the emblem of a future race of 
emperors, who would introduce a golden age. 

Compare further Ilomer’s dpa irpoofUD Km o tt t a a w, II. A. 343, said, as the Scholiast 
explains it, of things present and future; Herodot. i. 75, (v roim ottiitw Aoyoifft ; 
meaning the subsequent or later Bt>oks of his History; and Virgil’s “Necdum etiam 
geminos d tergo respicit angues,” (^En. viii. 697,) said, writes Servius, to signify, 
“Nondum videbat mortem futuram” 


* There seems to me to be not a little obscurity in the reports of the ancient ec¬ 
clesiastical historians as to the time of observance of the Easter-feast, or festival of 
Christ’s resurrection, by the Asiatic Christians, mainly from the dubious meaning of 
the word 7raax n - Eusebius (ibid. 23) says that these Christians judged it right to 
observe the feast r« aojrqpiH rraax a 011 the 14th day of the moon, (“that same on 
which the Jews were commanded to sacrifice the lamb,”) and then to end their pre¬ 
vious fastings, whether of two days or more (ibid. 24); while the Churches of the 
West judged that the fastings should only end on the Lot'd's dag, as the day properly 
commemorative of the resurrection. We might hence naturally infer that the 
Asiatics commemorated Christ’s resurrection, as well as death, on the 14th of the moon. 
But I think, from th^ nature of the case, it can only have been the paschal feast 
commemorative of Christ’s death that they then celebrated ; and that, as Mosheim 
(ii. 2. 4. 9) and Waddington (Vol. i. p. 18) state the matter, they commemorated the 
resurrection three days later. So too Neander, Vol. i. pp. 406, 407; (Clark's Ed.) 
w T ho there notes the ambiguity among the ancient Christian writers of the word TracT^a. 
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Lord; the beginning and the ending, the first and the 
last.” And the command to send what was written to the 
seven churches of Asia, showed that the revelation was not 
intended for the Evangelist himself alone, but for the 
Church at large : the declaration that was added, “ Blessed 
is he that readeth, and they that hear 1 the words of this 
prophecy,” being alike an injunction and an encouragement 
from the Divine Spirit to all members of the Church to 
peruse and study it. 


CHAPTER II. 

THE PRIMARY APOCALYPTIC VISION, ON 
“THE THINGS THAT ARE.” 

It is not my purpose to enter at all fully into the particu¬ 
lars of this primary vision, and of the Epistles therein dic¬ 
tated by the Lord Jesus to the seven Churches of Asia. 
The subject is one rather for the minister, or the theolo¬ 
gian, than the prophetic expositor; and of matter sufficient 
in itself to constitute a volume. 2 3 I shall only notice in it 
a few points respecting the symbolic scene now apparent in 
vision, the state of the seven Churches severally depicted , and 
the rewards promised to the faithful in them ; these being 
the three chief points that have a bearing on the visions of 
the future , subsequently revealed, my more proper subject. 

1. The symbolic scene? —And this appears to have been 

1 i. e. church readings and hearings as of a book inspired. 

2 It constitutes, I think, the subject of three out of the four Volumes of Irving’s 
Lectures on the Revelation. 

3 Apoc. i. 1. “ The revelation of Jesus Christ, which God gave unto him, to shew 

unto his servants the things which must shortly come to pass; and lie sent and sig¬ 
nified it by his angel unto his .servant John : 2. Who bare record of the Word of God, 
and of the testimony of Jesus Christ, and of all things that he saw. 3. Blessed is he 
that readeth, and they that hear the words of this prophecy, and keep those tilings 
which are written therein : for the time is at hand. 

4. John to the seven churches which are in Asia : Grace he unto you, and peace, 
from him which is, and which was, and which is to come; and from the seven Spirits 
which are before his throne; 5. And from Jesus Christ, who is the faithful witness, 
and the first begotten of the dead, and the prince of the kings of fhe earth. Unto him 
that loved us, and washed us from our sins in his own blood, 6. And hath made us 
kings and priests unto God and his Father ; to him be the glory and dominion for ever 
and ever. Amen,! 7. Behold he cometh with clouds; and every eye shall see him, 
and they also which pierced him : and all tribes of the earth (or land) shall wail be- 
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a chamber like that of the Holy Place of the Jewish Tem¬ 
ple ; with not indeed a seven-branched candlestick or lamp, 
but seven separate lamps, lighted and burning in it: 1 and 
Christ walking among and overseeing them, habited as the 
ancient High Priest; though with the glory of divinity 
attached to his human priestly semblance. 2 —Of these 
seven lamps an explanation was given by Christ himself: 
they symbolized the seven Churches of Proconsular Asia. 
In which expression the definite article used implied their 
being either the only churches, or the chief churches, then 
existing in the province: an intimation which, with regard 
both to the specification of the church of Laodicea, and the 
omission of the once famous churches in its near neigh- 


cause of him. Even so, Amen! 8. I am Alpha and Omega, [the beginning and the 

ending,] saith the Lord; which is, and which was, and which is to come, the Almighty, 

9. I John, who also am your brother, and companion in tribulation, and in the 
kingdom and patience of Jesus Christ, was in the isle that is called Patmos, for the 
word of God, and for the testimony of Jesus Christ. 10. I was in the Spirit on the 
Lord’s day; and 1 heard behind me a great voice, as of a trumpet, 11. Saying, [I am 
Alpha and Omega, the first and the last: and] what thou seest write in a book, and 
send it unto the seven churches [which are in Asia] ; unto Ephesus, and unto Smyrna, 
and unto Pergamos, and unto Thyatira, and unto Sardis, and unto Philadelphia, and 
unto Laodicea. 12. And I turned to seethe voice that spake with me. And, being 
turned, I saw seven golden candlesticks; 13. And in the midst of the seven candle¬ 
sticks one like unto the Son of Man, clothed with a garment down to the foot, and 
girt about the paps with a golden girdle. 14. His head and his hairs were white like 
wool, as white as snow; and his eyes were as a flame of fire; 15. And his feet like 
unto fine brass,* as if they burned in a furnace ; and his voice as the sound of many 
waters. 16. And he had in his right hand seven stars : and out of his mouth went a 
sharp two-edged sword : and his countenance was as the sun shinetli in his strength. 
17. And when I saw him, X fell at his feet as dead. And he laid his right hand upon 
me, saying unto me, Fear not; I am the first and the last: 18. I am he that liveth, 
and was dead; and, behold, I am alive for evermore; [Amen ;] and have the keys of 
hades and of death. 19. Write the things which thou hast seen, and the things which 
are, and the things which shall be hereafter; 20. The mystery of the seven stars which 
thou sawest in my right hand, and the seven golden candlesticks. The seven stars are 
the angels of the seven churches: and the seven candlesticks which thou sawest are 
the seven churches.” f 

1 It would seem probable that the seven branches* of the Jewish Temple lamp- 
sconces were removable from the central chandelier : (see Patrick on Exod. xxv. 31 :) 
perhaps to typify how under a future dispensation, (viz. the Gentile,) the Church 
would lose the form of visible unity that it had possessed under the Jewish, and be 
scattered in its different branches over the world. 

2 Apoc. i. 14, &e. Compare Dan. x. 5, &e. 


* XaXxoXtjSaroc, rather amber, says Lowth on Ezek. i. 4 ; where the correspond¬ 
ing Hebrew word is so rendered in our English authorized version. 

f In the above I have rendered <pv\cn tribes , according to its usual rendering, in¬ 
stead of kindred ; and suggested (verse 7) land as perhaps the better rendering for yrj, 
instead of earth; so marking more clearly, as probably intended, a reference to Zech. 
xii. 10—14. I have also enclosed in brackets the clauses of the received version which 
are rejected by the critical Editions, as wanting in the best Greek MSS. 
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bourliood of Colossee and Ilicrapolis, 1 we have seen illus¬ 
trated from the record of certain physical changes made by 
an earthquake in the district; very shortly after the date 
of the Apostle Paul’s Epistles to the Colossian Church and 
to Philemon. 2 

Now the temple scenery thus presented to view, with 
Christ’s own authoritatively attached Christian explanation 
of its chief article of furniture, was precisely that which 
might best prepare the Evangelist for the similar applica¬ 
tion to the Christian Church of similar symbols, borrowed 
from the old Jewish tabernacle or temple; should they ap¬ 
pear, as in fact they did appear, in the visions of the 
future* —In the same way the emblem here seen of the 

1 That churches were founded at the time of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Colossians 
in the two neighbouring towns of Laodicca and Ilicrapolis, appears from Col. iv. 13; 
“I bear him (Epapliras) record, that he hath a great zeal for you, and them that 
are in Laodicca, and them in Ilicrapolis.” Of which two towns, Laodicca was 
situated some ten or twelve miles north of Colossie, Ilicrapolis the same distance 
north of Laodicca. There seems every probability in favour of Theodoret’s and 
Larduer’s (vi. 151) opinion, that St. Paul himself, while preaching in Phrygia, 
founded these churches. See Acts xvi. 6, xviii. *23. 

2 It has been already mentioned, (see p. 1*5 supra,) that in the time of Nero the 
three cities Laodicca , Ilicrapolis , and Colosscc were destroyed by an earthquake ; also 
that Laodicca was not very -long afterwards rebuilt. Hence it is natural to suppose 
that the main body of the Christians of all the three cities soon congregated thither. 
On the other hand the earliest historical information, I believe, that we have iespect- 
ing the restoration of the Church at Ilicrapolis, is that which arises out of the fact of 
Papias Inning been its bishop in Trajan’s reign, i. e. somewhere between 98 and 
117. And as to Colossi, I am not aware that either city or Church is noticed by 
any writer in the second century. 

hi a Laodicean medal of Domitian’s reign, given by Mionnet and noticed also in 
Easche, there appears the following inscription, A aoliKtojv XopiU' the coin thus fur¬ 
nishing its interesting and silent memorial of the union and communion of the two 
towns of Laodicca and Sardis, (“ Laodicensium et Sardianorum Concordia,” Easche,) 
at tlie very time when the two Churches there established were addressed conjunc¬ 
tively in the Apocalyptic epistles. 

3 E. g. viii. 3, xi. 2, 4, *!ye.—There seems to me nothing to contravene this view in 

the use of the word Jews in Apoc. ii. 9, iii. 9; (“I know the blasphemy of them 
which say they are Jews , and are not, but are the synagogue of Satan ; ” “ I will 
make them of the synagogue of Satan, which say they are Jews, and are not, but 
do lie, to come ami worship before thy feet, and to know that 1 have loved 
thee ; ”) but the contrary. For I cannot doubt the use 'of the word in a mys¬ 
tical and Christian sense, as of all that was Jewish in the visible scenery. 
So-s Vitringa on Apoc. ii. 9. “ Xomen Ioi>c«io£ mgs lice accipieiidum est. 

Ilebnois est confessor ; ah rr-r.r; eovjitcri , pne se ferre veram fidei profes- 
sioneni. Kraut inter ipsos Christianos qui se appcllari et denominari eupiebant 
Judicos , hoc est veritatis purioris con tussores.”—There could surely have been little 
trial to the Christians from actual Jews, at the time of the Apocalyptic visions : a 
time when Jerusalem was fallen; its nation outcast; ami those outcasts, among 
the Eomaiis, as among the Assyrians and Ihibyloniaiis in olden time, “ despectissima 
pars servientium : ”* moreover when actual professing Jews were by the Christian 

* Tacit. Hist. v. 8.—Compare Juvenal vi. 513, already referred to p. 57; also his 
line, iii. I I, Jududs quorum eopliinus fcenuimpic supellex. 
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seven stars that Christ held in his hand, 1 coupled with his 
explanation of them as meaning the seven angels , or rulers 
and presiding ministers of the churches , would prepare St. 
John to interpret the symbol of stars (should they occur 
in the subsequent visions), of ecclesiastical rulers , where 
ecclesiastical things were concerned ; 2 as also of secular 
rulers , I may add, where the subject was of secular things. 3 
— It was observable, that this Holy Place and its candle¬ 
sticks seemed to represent the state of the churches, not as 
seen by the eye of man, but by the eyes of him that seeth 
in secret; just as the Ilolg Place of the Jewish Temple 
was only accessible to the priest, while the altar-court was 
the scene of what was publicly visible in the worship. 4 This 
was a fact also to be remembered for application after¬ 
wards.—Nor was it of unimportant use to note the repre¬ 
sentation of Jesus Christ here given, as the Priest of the 
churches; and the designation of their ecclesiastical pre¬ 
sidents or bishops simply as angels , a term borrowed not 
from the Temple, but the Synagogue: 5 in token, thus 
early, that the offices of the Levitical priests were to be re¬ 


body universally held in abhorrenee. Hence my persuasion that false professing 
Christians were here meant.—Nor does difficulty on this head arise from the word 
Gwaytoy)), synagogue. It is a word used of Christian assemblies by James ii. 2 : 
and even were it only an appellative of Jewish assemblies for worship, its symbolic 
use to signify Christian Church assemblies, would be only ill keeping with the 
symbolic use in a Christian sense both of the word Jews, and of the pictured Holy 
Place of the Jewish sanctuary on the Apocalyptic scene.—Compare Gal. iv. 28, 
vi. 16. 

1 In a medal of Faustina's consecration that I have seen, she appears carried up¬ 
ward on an eagle, and holding over head a circular band with seven stars in it. 

2 E. g. Apoc. xii. 1, “A woman having on her head a erown of twelve stars 
and xii. 4, “ And his tail (the Dragon’s) drew the third part of the stars of heaven , 
and did cast them to the earth.” 

3 E. g. Apoc. vi. 13. 

4 Compare my observations on the Apocalyptic scenery in Ch. iv. infra; also those 
subsequently given on the temple-scene figured in Apoc. vi. 9, viii. 3, xi. 1, 2. 

6 “ Dietio Graeca A yye\og rrjg sicic\>)Giag respoudet Ilebrieae “rau !"P?r, leg at us, 
sive delegatus ccelcsice. Dicebantur antem Lcgati ecclcsiee in Synagoga exercitati 
quidam doetique viri, et in his pnecipue doetores, qui solenniter delegabantur ad 
preces pro ccetu publico fimdendas, sive in ordinariis sive in extraordinariis casibus : 
ut adeo per angelos ecclesice hie intelligi debeant Prnspositi eeclesise Christian??, 
quorum erat preees publice ad Dcum in ecelesiil mittere, saera curare, et verba 
facere ad populum . . . Et eum precandi et doceudi offieium in ecclesia preeipue ineu- 
buerit r<p 7rpwr<p tojv irptcrfivrEpiov, primo presbyterorum, quem retas reeentior Epis- 
eopum voeavit, facile patior Presides presbyterorum eeelesioe Christiana hie potissi- 
mimi a Domino notari.” So Vitringa ad loc.—Professor Stuart suggests also, from 
the use of a similar Hebrew word in Ilaggai i. 13 (“Haggai, the Lord's messenger,”) 
the sense of prophet or chief teacher of the Church ; a sense well uniting with the 
former. 
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garded as fulfilled by Christ ; 1 and that the functions of 
the Christian bishop, or minister in the Church, were those 
of leading the devotions, and directing and animating the 
faith of the flock ; not functions sacrificial or mediatorial, 
as with the Levitieal priests of old. 2 —Besides all which it 
will be well to notice the view that is here presented of the 
Devil , or Satan , as the real though unseen actor on the 
different and hostile scene of this world; 9 —the secret in¬ 
dwelling instigator of the persecuting emperors and people 
of heathen Rome. This might fitly prepare the evangelist 
for any symbolic picture, or any explanatory comment, in 
the subsequent visions of the future, embodying or hinting 
the same great truth. 4 

2. With regard to the seven moral sketches of the seven 
Asiatic churches , 5 the question arises whether these had a 
prophetic application, besides and beyond their primary and 
literal application to those Asiatic Churches then existing; 

1 Compare Ileb. x. 21; “ Having an high priest over the house of God;” (viz. 
Christ;) and iii. 6; “ Whose house are wc,” &c.: the temple being meant by God's 
home, as in Matt. xxi. 13, &c. 

2 The theological importance of the point (which will begin strikingly to appear 
in the history of the Church, when we come to the Sealing Vision, Apoc. vii.) 
has induced me to quote the above from Vitringa at length. Daubuz, p. 109, (on 
Apoc. ii. 1.) vainly attempts to gainsay the view thus given, and to attach a Levitieal 
character to the Christian ministry ; a theory supported by his own interpretation of 
the twenty-four elders in Apoc. iv, v, as signifying the same. But it will appear, 
I trust, in the Exposition ensuing, that the twenty-four elders meant no such thing. 

3 Apoc. ii. 10. 4 Compare Apoc. xii. 9. 

5 Apoc. ii. 1. “ Unto the angel of the church in Ephesus write ; These things 
saith he that holdeth the seven stars in his right hand, who walketh in the midst 
of the seven golden candlesticks ; 2. I know thy works, and thy labour, and thy 
patience, and how thou canst not bear them which are evil: and thou hast tried 
them which say they are apostles, and arc not, and hast found them liars : 3. And 
hast borne, and hast patience, and for my name’s sake hast laboured, and hast not 
fainted. 4. Nevertheless I have somewhat against thee, because thou hast left thy 
first love. 5. Remember therefore from whence thoji art fallen, and repent, and 
do the first work*; or else I will come unto thee [quickly], and will remove thy can¬ 
dlestick out of its place, except thou repent. G. But this thou hast, that thou 
hatest the deeds of the Nieolaitanes, which I also hate. 7. He that hath an ear, 
let him hear what the Spirit saith unto the churches. To him that overcometh will I 
give to eat of the tree of life, which is in the [midst of the] paradise of God. 

8. And unto the angel of the church in Smyrna write; These things saith the 
first and the last, which was dead, and is alive; I know thy [works, and] tribula¬ 
tion and poverty, (but thou art rich;) and I know the blasphemy of them which say 
they are Jews, and are not, but are the synagogue of Satan. 10. Fear none of 
those things which thou shalt sntfer : behold, the devil shall east some of you into 
prison, that ye may he tried; and ye shall have tribulation ten days: be thou faithful 
unto death, and 1 will give thee the crown of life. 11. He that hath an ear, let him 
hear what the Spirit saith unto the churches. He that overcometh shall not be hurt 
of the second death. 

12. And to the angel of the elmreh in Pergamos write ; These things saith he 
which hath the sharp sword with two edges; 13. I know [thy works, and] where thou 
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and signified further seven several phases that the Church 
Catholic would present to Christ’s all-seeing eye, in its pro¬ 
gress through coming ages, down to the consummation. 
Such is the view taken by not a few commentators; and 
which has been illustrated at large in a former age by Vi- 
tringa and Sir I. Newton, in the present by Mr. Trotter. 
I subjoin a chronological diagram of their respective 

dwellest, even where Satan’s seat is:* and thou holdest fast my name, and hast not 
denied my faith, even in those days wherein Antipas was my faithful martyr, who 
was slain among you, where Satan dwelleth. 14. But I have a few things against 
thee, because thou hast there them that hold the doctrine of Balaam, who taught 
Balak to cast a stumbling-block before the children of Israel, to eat things sacrificed 
unto idols, and to commit fornication. 15. So hast thou also them that hold the 
doctrine of the Nicolaitanes, in like manner. f 16. Repent: or else I will come 
unto thee quickly, and will fight against them with the sword of my mouth. 17. 
He that hath an ear, let him hear what the Spirit saith unto the churches. To him 
that overcometh will I give [to eat] of the hidden manna; and I will give him a white 
stone, and on the stone a new name written, which no man knoweth save he that 
receiveth it. 

18. And unto the angel of the church in Thyatira write ; These things saith 
the Son of God, who hath his eyes like unto a flame of fire, and h'is feet are 
like fine brass; 19. I know thy works, and charity, and service, and faith, and thy 
patience, and thy works ; and the last to be more than the first. 20. Notwith¬ 
standing I have a few things against thee, because thou lettest alone]; that woman 
Jezebel, which calleth herself a prophetess, and teacheth, and seduceth my servants 
to commit fornication, and to eat things sacrificed unto idols. 21. And I gave 
her space to repent of her fornication; and she repented not. 22. Behold, I 
will cast her into a bed, and them that commit adultery with her into great tri¬ 
bulation, except they repent of their deeds. 23. And I will kill her children with 
death; and all the churches shall know that I am he which searcheth the reins and 
hearts : and I will give unto every one of you according to your works. 24. But 
unto you I say, [and unto] the rest iu Thyatira, as many as have not this doctrine, and 
which have not known the depths of Satan, as they speak, I will put upon you none 
other burden. 25. But that which ye have already, hold fast till I come. 26. And 
he that overcometh, and keepeth my works unto the end, to him will I give power 
over the nations: 27. and he shall rule them with a rod of iron ; as the vessels of a 
potter shall they be broken to shivers: even as I received of my Father. 28. And I 
will give him the morning star. 29. He that hath an ear, let him hear what the 
Spirit saith unto the churches. 

iii. 1. And unto the angel of the church in Sardis write; These things saith he 
that hath the seven spirits of G.od, and the seven stars; I know thy works, that 
thou hast a name that thou livest, and art dead. 2. Be watchful, and strengthen the 
things which remain, that are ready to die : for I have not found thy works perfect 
before God. 3. Remember therefore how thou hast received and heard; and hold 
fast, and repent. If therefore thou shalt not watch, I will come on thee as a thief; 
and thou shalt not know what hour I will come upon thee. 4. Thou hast a few 
names even in Sardis which have uot defiled their garments; and they shall walk 
with me in white : for they are worthy. 5. lie that overcometh, the same shall be 
clothed in white raiment : and I will not blot out his name out of the book of life ; 
but I will confess his name before my Father, and before his augels. 6. He that 
hath an ear, let him hear what the Spirit saith unto the churches. 

7. And to the angel of the church in Philadelphia write; These things saith he 

* Kitto notes on the word Pergamos , that this statement about it may refer to the 
Pergamenes’ worship of a serpent , as the emblem of iEsculapius. 

t A, C, have uponog, instead of the received o /atrw, “ which thing I hate.” 

+ A, B, C, a(pug y instead of the received lag. 
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schemes, for the reader’s information.* To myself the 

that, is holy, he that is true, he that hath the key of David, he that opcneth, and no 
man shutteth, and shuttcth, and no man openeth : 8. I know thy works: behold, 


* Vitringa’s, Sir I. Newton’s, and Mr. Trotter's Schemes of the Epistles to the 
Seven Churches as pretigurative. 



V. 

From St. John to the Decian persecution, A.D.250. 

Ephesus. 

N. 

T. 

Do. to the Diocletianie persecution, A.D. 303. 

Apostolie Age to St. John’s death. Decline in first love. 


V. 

From the Decian to the Diocletian persecution, A.D. 311. 

Smyrna. 

N. 

Church under Diocletian’s ten years’ persecution, and that of 
Licinius, 303—324. 


T. 

From St. John to Constantine. Ten persecutions to stay 
the progress of the declension. 


V. 

From the end of the Diocletian persecution to A.D. 700. 

l’ergamos. 

N. 

Church under Constantine’s monarchy, 324—340. 


T. 

From Constantine to establishment of Popery about 7th 
century. Sinful alliance of Church with world. 


V. 

From 700 to A.D. 1200, and the rise of the Waldenses. 

Thyatira. 

N. 

Church under divided empire of sons of Constantine, 340— 
350. 


T. 

ropery of the dark ages; idolatrous, persecuting, Jezebel- 1 
like, to near the Reformation, A.D. 1500. 


V. 

From A.D. 1200 to 1500 and the Reformation. 

Sardis. 

N. ' 

Church under Constantins’ sole monarchy, 350—361. 1 


T. 

Protestantism after the Reformation; orthodox in creed ; \ 
name to live; but, except few names in Sardis, dead. 

i 

: v. 

The earlier times of the Reformation, in its political 
weakness. 

Philadelphia. 

x. ! 

Church faithful in Julian’s persecution, 361—363. 


T. 

Feeble faithful remnant, during the great professing body’s 
preponderance, which is called Satan’s synagogue. (Qu. 
contemporarily with the ecru of Sardis ?) 


V. 

The lukewarm state of the Protestant Church following 
its estaldishment, to 1700, Ac. 

Eaodicea. 

X. 

Church lukewarm under Valuntinian and Valcns, apostasy 
beginning, 363 — 378. 


T. 

Professing Church’s last state of high pretensions, but , 
lukewarm. 


In my first four Editions I gave the Scheme of the Rev. E. Girdlestoue. Hut in 1847 
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view seems quite untenable. For not a word is said by 
Christ to indicate any such prospective meaning in the 

I have set before thee an open door, and no man can shut it: for thou hast a little 
strength, and hast kept my word, and hast not denied my name. 9. Behold I will 
make them of the synagogue of Satan which say they are Jews, and are not, but do 
lie : behold, I will make them to come and worship before thy feet, and to know 
that I have loved thee. 10. Because thou hast kept the word of my patience, I also 
will keep thee from the hour of temptation, which shall come upon all the world, to 
try them that dwell upon the earth. 11. Behold, I come quickly : hold that fast 
which thou hast, that no man take thy crown. 12. Him that overeometh will I 
make a pillar in the temple of my God, and he shall go no more out: and I will 
write upon him the name of my God, and the name of the city of my God, which is 
New Jerusalem, which cometh down ont of heaven from my God: and I will write 
upon him my new name. 13. He that hath an ear, let him hear -what the Spirit 
saith unto the churches. 

14. And unto the angel of the church of the Laodiceans write; These things saith 
the Amen, the faithful and true witness, the beginning of the creation of God; 15. 
I know thy works, that thou art neither cold nor hot: 1 would thou wert cold or hot. 
16. So then because thou art lukewarm, and neither cold nor hot, I will spue thee 
out of my mouth : 17. because thou sayest I am rich, and increased with goods, and 
have need of nothing ; and knowest not that thou art wretched, and miserable, and 
poor, and blind, and naked. IS. I counsel thee to buy of me gold tried in the fire, 
that thou mayest be rich; and white raiment, that thou mayest be clothed, and that 
the shame of thy nakedness do not appear; and anoint thine eyes with eyesalve, that 
thou mayest see. 19. As many as I love, I rebuke and chasten ; be zealous, there¬ 
fore, and repent. 20. Behold, I stand at the door, and knock : if any man hear my 
voice, and open the door, I will come in to him, and will sup with him, and he with 
me. 21. To him that overeometh will I grant to sit with me in my throne; even as 
I also overcame, and am set down with my Father in his throne. 22. He that hath 
an ear, let him hear what the Spirit saith unto the churches.”* 


Mr. G. published a Pamphlet, entitled “ Notes on the Apocalypse ;” in which he in¬ 
timates a renunciation very much of his original view; adding, as his more mature 
opinion, that the seven epistles, together with an historic sense somewhat similar to 
Yitriuga’s, have also further a yet unfulfilled prophetic sense, as bearing “with special 
application” on the state of the';Church in “the crisis of the last days.” I have 
therefore thought it better to give, instead, the later scheme of Mr. Trotter, one of 
“the Brethren,” so called, at York. It will be found in his Volume of “Plain 
Papers on Prophetic and other subjects;” published A.D. 1S54. See its pp. 254— 
256. 

In the “ Monthly Review of the London Prophetic Society,” (1857,) pp. 455—458, 
I published a review refuting this Scheme of Mr. Trotter’s ; from which I beg to cite 
the extract following. “ It is inconsistent with plain fact; because in more than one 
of the Epistles the prominent characteristics of the church addrest disagree utterly 
with the state of the Christian Church'at the a?ra to which Mr. T. assigns it. So e. g. 
very specially in that to Thyatira. For Mr. T. most strangely, and by means really 
of what is nothing less than mutilation, . .. explains it to represent the Church’s state 
under the all-dominant Popery of the dark ages, when irreligion prevailed everywhere, 
and the very witness for Christ was all but extinguished: whereas the Epistle depicts 
a high state of piety as prevalent in the general professing body at Thyatira; and 
with the power in their hands, which it was their grand fault not duly to exercise, 
of interdicting and stopping the teaching of the woman Jezebel. Mr. T.’s eye has 
been on the exception Jezebel, not on the church Thyatira. This is the 4th and 
central epistle of the seven. And, if his centre be thus broken, Mr. T. will hardly, I 
thiuk, care to contend for the rest.” 


* The bracket marks [ ] indicate, as before, omissions in which the chief MSS. 

agree. The few different readings from those of our received English version are 
specified in the foot notes. 
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descriptions. On the contrary, in the two-fold division of 
the Revelations given to St. John, a division noted by 
Christ himself,—“ the things that are,” and “ the things 
that are to happen after them,” 1 —it seems to me clear that 
the Epistles to the seven Churches were meant to consti¬ 
tute the first division, being a description of the state of 
things in the Church as theg then were: and that the visions 
that followed,—visions separated with the utmost precision 
from the former, alike bv a new summons of the trumpet- 
voice, and a scene and scenic accompaniments altogether 
new also,—constituted (alone and distinctively) the visions 
of the future. Indeed the summons itself expressly so de¬ 
fined it; “ Come up, and 1 will [now] show thee the things 
which must happen hereafter.” 2 —With this simple, striking, 
and strongly marked division made by the Divine Rcvealer, 
the hypothesis of the seven Epistles depicting seven suc¬ 
cessive phases of the Christian Church appears to me an 
interference altogether rude and unwarranted. Besides 
that it were easy to show how ill the states of these seven 
Asiatic Churches, here described in tocal order, 3 —I say 
how ill these severally depicted ecclesiastical sketches an¬ 
swer to any seven chronologically successive phases of the 
professing Church, or Christendom, that human wit and 
research can ever frame out of its actual history. 4 

Not but that we may admit of an universality of appli¬ 
cation attaching to the moral pictures here set before us. 
Such is the case with all the historical and biographical 
sketches in holy Scripture : especially, for example, with 
the pictures from time to time presented of the moral and 
religions state of the Jewish people, in the course of their 
long history. The character which belongs to all holy 
Scripture, of being profitable always and to all, applies of 
course to this section of it, as much as to the rest. And, 
thus considered, where is the Church, where the individual 

1 Apoe. i. 19 ; tcai a et<n, <c«i ct fuWti yti'taOai / ttra ravra. 

2 Apoe. iv. 1 ; a cti ytveatiai fitru ravra. 

3 That is. in the order of a circuit, such as we may suppose St. John to have 
travelled in his visitation of them. 

4 It may sulliee on this point to refer to my examination of the Church-scheme of 
the Seals, which will be found in the Appendix to this Volume. The reader will easily 
apply the reasoning there drawn out; anil make for himself the necessary umtaia 
mutanda in its transference to the argument in the Text. 
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Christian, that may not have made profitable use and self¬ 
application of all the several addresses, at one time or an¬ 
other : with their words of searching and of warning, of 
promise and consolation, of expostulation and reproof, of 
sympathy and compassion;—in regard respectively of the 
consistent faithful disciples, and the tempted, the lukewarm, 
or the fallen ? The words, “ He that hath an ear to hear, let 
him hear what the Spirit saith unto the churches,” are, as 
Ambrose Ansbert has observed, 1 a direct intimation that this 
universality of use and application was intended in them; 
even to the end of time. And, doubtless, he whosoever has 
seriously and with prayerful mind perused them, will have 
experienced in his own heart the truth of the declaration, 
“ Blessed is he that readeth, and they that hear the words 
of this prophecy.”—But this is very different from the 
view combated. 

I must not omit to add further that these descriptive 
sketches of the seven Asiatic Churches seem to have been 
intended by its great Head as representative specimens, if 
I may so say, of the then existing state and character of 
the Church in general. 2 And in the admixture which they 
unfold of evil intermixed with the good, error with truth, 
vice with holiness, there is very strikingly set forth to us 
Christ's own view of the energizing within its bosom, even 
thus early, of the Spirit of the Wicked One ; of the inroot¬ 
ing of the tares, or mock-wheat, 3 sown by him among the 
true wheat; and the budding of that germ of evil which, as 
St. Paul had foreshown, was still to go on working till it 
should expand into the grand Apostasy. 

3. With regard to the promises made to conquerors in 
all these various churches, it can scarcely fail to strike even 
a superficial reader,.that there is a correspondence very 
marked between them , and the blessings described as the 
privilege of the saints in the Millennary state, or that of 

1 “ Cum hie_non unam Ephesi ecclesiam ad audienda dicta Spiritus, sod eecle- 

sias invitet, patet cert.e quia quod uni dicit omnibus dicit.” B. P. M. xiii. 434. 

2 So Augustine, Ep. xlix. ‘2; “Johannes scribit ad septem ecclesias quas comme- 
morat in illis partibus constitutas: in quibus etiam univcrsam ecclesiam septenario 
numero iutelligimus commendari.” So too in his C. 1). xvii. 4. 4. 

3 ZiZavici. 
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the New Jerusalem. Thus to the faithful ones that over¬ 
came in the Ephesian Church, it was promised, “ To him 
that overcometh will 1 give to cat of the tree of life which 
is in the midst of the paradise of God : >n while in the de¬ 
scription of the New Jerusalem it is said, “ On either side 
of the river was the tree of life. . . . Blessed are they that 
do his commandments, that they may have right to the tree 
of life .” 2 —To the conquerors of the Church of Smyrna it 
was promised, “ He that overcometh shall not be hurt of the 
second death :” 3 a promise answering to that which we 
find assigned to the partakers of the first resurrection at 
the opening of the Millennium; “ Blessed and holy is he 
that hath part in the first resurrection ; for on them the se¬ 
cond death hath no power.” 4 —To the overcomers at Sardis 
it was promised, “ They shall walk with me in ivhitc , and 
I will not blot out their names out of the book of life .” 5 
Of which double promise the former part was seen fulfilled 
alike in the case of the white-robed palm-bearers, led by 
the lamb beside the living waters, 6 and of the bride, the 
Lamb’s wife, figured as the New Jerusalem, to whom it 
was given to be arrayed in fine linen clear and white ; 7 the 
latter part in those who, on the judgment of the great 
white throne, were recognised by Him who sate thereon as 
having their names written in the book of life }—The 
same is the correspondence between the promise to the 
Laodiceans , “ To him that overcometh I will give to sit 
with me on my throne ,” 9 and the millennary privilege of 
reigning enthroned with Christ during the thousand years, 
and for ever. 10 The thoughtful reader will easily perceive 
what important and interesting considerations arise out of 
this coincidence. Let me suggest two. The first is how 
beautifully it helps to mark the dramatic unity, from first 
to last, of the Apocalyptic prophecy ; tlie second how great 
the interest it must have added in St. John’s mind to the 
progress of the drama, to know before-hand that its finale 
to the saints would be one of such blessedness. 

1 Apoc. ii. 7. 

2 Apoc. xxii. 2, 14. So according to the received reading. The parallelism how¬ 

ever does not depend on this. It exists if we follow the more critical reading, “they 
that wash their robes.” 3 Apoc. ii. 11. 4 Apoc. xx. 6. 

5 Apoc. iii. 4, 5. 6 Apoc. vii. 14, 17. 7 Apoc. xix. 8. 

h Apoc. xx. 12, 14, lo. <J Apoc. iii 21. 10 Apoc. xx. 4, xxii. <5. 

YOL. i. 6 
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But it is time to leave this preliminary vision, and pro¬ 
ceed to the second and grand division of the Apocalyptic 
revelations. 


CHAPTER IIL 

THE OPENING VISION OF THE HEAVENLY THRONE AND 

COMPANY, PREPARATORY TO THE REVELATIONS OF THE 

FUTURE. 

In the two preceding chapters of the Apocalypse “ the 
things that were ”—the state of the church then existing, 
—had been described to the Evangelist. Then the voice 
ceased of Him'that had been communing with him; and 
the scene passed from his view of the seven lamps, and the 
heavenly High Priest that walked among them. It re¬ 
mained that the promised revelation should be made of 
things future ,—a [xs^si yive<rQou [astol tolutol , 1 —the things 
which were to follow after the state then existing of the 
church and of the world. 

And for this another and higher scene was deemed 
suitable. The revelations to be made him were to be com¬ 
municated to beings of a higher order also ; that so “ unto 
principalities and powers in heavenly places might be made 
known/ 5 through this history of the Church, in its prefi¬ 
guration, as afterwards both in its evolution and in its re¬ 
trospect, “ the manifold wisdom of God” 2 So a door 
appeared open in heaven ; 3 and the voice which had before 
addressed him was heard again speaking, “ Come up, and 
I will show thee what must happen hereafter. 55 Then was 
he again in the Spirit: and he seemed to enter at the door : 
and a vision of heavenly glory, and scene as of a new 
world, burst upon his view. 

The vision is thus described. “ Behold a throne was set 
in heaven, and One sat on the throne. And He that sat 
was, to look upon, like a jasper and sardine stone. And 

1 Apoe. i. 19. 3 Eph. iii. 10. 

3 So in Ezek. i. 1; “ The heavens were opened, and I saw visions of God.” 
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there was a rainbow round about the throne, in sight like 
unto an emerald. And round about the throne were four 
and twenty thrones: and upon the thrones I saw four and 
twenty elders sitting, clothed in white raiment; and they 
had on their heads crowns of gold. And out of the throne 
proceed lightnings, and thimderings, and voices. And 
there were seven lamps of fire burning before the throne, 
which arc the seven Spirits of God. And before the throne 
there was a glassy sea, like unto crystal. And in the midst 
of the throne, and round about the throne, were four living 
creatures, full of eyes before and behind. And the first 
living creature was like a lion, and the second like a calf, 
and the third had a face as a man, and the fourth was like 
a flying eagle. And the four living creatures had each of 
them six wings about him. And they are full of eyes 
within. And they rest not day and night, saying, Holy, 
Holy, Holy, Lord God Almighty, which was, and is, and 
is to come. And when those living creatures give glory, 
and honour, and thanks to Him that sitteth on the throne, 
who liveth for ever and ever, the four and twenty elders 
fall down before Him that sitteth on the throne, and wor¬ 
ship Him that liveth for ever and ever, and east their 
crowns before the throne, saying, Thou art worthy, 0 Lord, 
to receive glory, and honour, and power; for thou hast 
created all things, and for thy pleasure they are and were 
created.'” 1 

Thus the vision, like those of Isaiah and of Ezekiel, 2 ex¬ 
hibited, as its first and grand object, Jehovah, King of 
saints, seated as Lord of all on the throne of the universe. 
It seems probable that a cloud accompanied this revelation 
of God, just as in the Shckinah and other manifesta¬ 
tions of the Divine presence: 3 the throne of glory rising, 
as we may conceive, out of it; and the thimderings and 

1 I have deviated from the authorized version in the above, in translating Qpovoi, 
thrones, instead of seats ; va\ivi j, glassy, instead of of gloss ; and £wa, living creatures , 
instead of beasts . 2 Is. vi. I, Ezek. i. 4, 2G. 

3 So in the way from Egypt to Sinai, Exod. xiv. 24, xvi. 10:—at Sinai, Exod. 
xxiv. 1G, 18;—in the tabernacle, Levit. xvi. 2 ;—in Solomon’s temple, 1 Kings viii. 
10;—in Isaiah’s vision, (so W. Lowth,) Isa. vi. 4;—in Ezekiel’s, Ezek. i. 4, x. 3, 
6ce.—So, I see, ltosenmuller ad loe. “ Thronus Dei eomparatur eum nube, ex qua 
fulgura et tonitrua exeunt.” 

In the book of Eeelesiasticus, xxiv. 4, the throne is spoken of as in the pillar of tlio 
cloud; 6 Opovog gov tv orv\tg v«ptXi]g. 

G * 
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lightnings, here and elsewhere spoken of in the Apocalypse 5 
proceeding therefrom.—And then that glassy sea , as it 
were, like crystal / spread before the throne, (the space be¬ 
fore, or in front of the throne, being the only part unoccu¬ 
pied, and therefore visible, 2 ) may be explained, from other 
parallel Scriptures, as the firmament of blue transparent 
ether 3 above the heads of the four throne-upholders, in 
which the cloud floated. For a basement just similar is 
described as connected with the throne, both in the vision of 
Ezekiel, and in that seen by the Israelitish elders at Sinai. 
“ The likeness,” says Ezekiel, “ of the firmament on the 
heads of the living creatures was as the colour of the ter¬ 
rible {or admirable) crystal; ... and above the firmament 
was the likeness of a throne.” 4 And Moses ; “ There was 
under the feet of the God of Israel as it were a pavement 
of a sapphire stone, and as it were the body of heaven in its 
clearness :” 5 —the heavenly firmament then visible reflect¬ 
ing the glow of the sapphire throne 6 immediately beneath 
it; but melting beyond into its clear and proper blue. 7 — 

1 we 9a\a<jaa vaXivrj. So Scholz, Tregelles, and other critical editions, with the ojq. 

2 Because the thrones of the elders, on either side of the diviue throne, would 
there apparently hide the basement from view. 

3 So Cowper, of the blue liquid firmameutal ether, (Task, B. v,) 

Ye shining hosts 
That navigate a sea that knows no storms. 

4 Ezek. i. 22—26.—A Xote in the Pictorial Bible on this passage in Ezekiel, ob¬ 
serves that the term s-fian rrpn, rendered terrible crystal , “seems to have been a 
term of pre-emiucnce for the diamond; which is indeed an admirable crystal for its 
brilliancy and hardness.” 

5 Exod. xxiv. 9, 10.—In the Septuagint translation of Ezekiel, the word for firma¬ 
ment is (rrcpccu/xa ; answering nearly (as docs also our word firmament) to the 
“pavement,” or “paved work,” that Moses tells us of as seen by the Israelitish 
elders.—In Gen. i. 6 we read of the first creation of this firmament . On which pas¬ 
sage Robertson (in his Clavis Pentatcuchi) observes: “ proprib expansion, 
aer , atmospheria .” And then in a Note as follows. “Vox proprie notat metallum 
solidam , mallei ictu diductum. Ad ccelos trausfertur Job xxxvii. 18; ‘Expandes, 
deduces cum illo nubila tenuissima, firrna ut speculum fusum,' Pavimentum solii 
divini, quod ex glacie concretum viderat, vocatur V’pn Ezech. i. 22, 23: quod, cum 
pedibus Dei tonaritis subjectum sit, a calcando dicitur.” 

6 Ezck. i. 26, x. 1. 

7 So Milton, P. L. vi. 757, after notice of the four Cherubim, as supporters of the 
chariot of God: 

Over their heads a crystal firmament. 

Whereon a sapphire throne, inlaid with pure 
Amber, aud colors of the showery arch. 

The epithet va\ivi j, applied to the firmamental expanse, like the English glassy , or 
Latin v it reus, is a word simply expressive, I conceive, of clearness and transparency ; 
thus answering to the “body of heaven in its clearness ,” in the passage from Ex- 
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Above was the Form of glory: “ Thou hast set thy glory 
above the heavens.” And, resembling as it did in colour 
the red jasper or sardine, there must doubtless have been 
something in the appearance very awful, as well as glorious. 
Nor without meaning. For indeed, even under the Chris¬ 
tian dispensation, “ our God is (in his holiness) as a con¬ 
suming fire.” But there appeared round about the throne, 
as if to re-assure the Evangelist, a rainbow in which the 
soft green was predominant, “ in sight like unto an emer¬ 
ald ; ”—the well-known and lovely memorial of the cove¬ 
nant of grace. 1 —Next his eye was arrested by the appear¬ 
ance of seven lamps burning before the throne. And 
what their meaning? They were, we read, the “seven 
Spirits of God: ” a designation, I coneeive, of the Divine 
Spirit, the third person of the blessed Trinity, in respect 
of his sevenfold influences. 8 Else how that invocation of 
grace and blessing in Apoc. i. 4, from “ the seven Spirits 
before the throne,” conjunctively with the Father and the 
Son ? 3 And I think, considering the septenary number of 

odus. So in Job xxxvii. 18, the passage just cited from Robertson; “Hast thou 
spread out the sky as a molten looking-glass 

The explanation of the glassy sea above given is the same as Vitringa's; and it 
is now, 1 believe, generally acquiesced in by the best expositors. There are some 
indeed that still explain it to signify the brazen laver , or sea, in the Jewish tem¬ 
ple. Rut, 1st, the Evangelist is here describing what was in the inner sanctuary, 
not what was in the court without it: 2ndly, it seems difficult to explain why, if the 
laver was meant, it should be represented as of glass, and not brazen: 3dly, there 
appears no allusion whatever to any such laver in any of the Apocalyptic visions. 

1 Compare Gen. ix. 12—17, and Isa. liv. 9, 10. 

2 Isa. xi. 2. So the Hymn in our Ordination Service : 

Come, Holy Ghost, our souls inspire, 

And lighten with celestial fire ! 

Thou the anointing Spirit art, 

That dost thy seven-fold gifts impart, &c. 

3 “ John to the seven churches which are in Asia, Grace be unto you, and peace, 
from Him who is, and who was, and who is to come, and from the seven spirits 
which are before his throne , and from Jesus Christ.”—Rut for this we might have 
explained the seven lamps before the throne of seven angelic spirits: agreeably with 
the word seraphim, burning ones ; and the figurative description in Ileb. i. 7, “He 
maketh his angels spirits , and his ministers a Jlamc of fire * 


* Prof. M. Stuart, however, advocates the meaning of seven Seraphim , as the true 
explanation of these seven lamps of fire before the throne; as also of “the seven 
spirits before God’s throne,” Apoc. i. 4. See his vol. ii. pp. 17—23. IIis two chief ar¬ 
guments for this arc as follows. 1st, the position being before the throne was simply 
that of ministering servants. To which I reply, that such was also the Lamb's 
position when he took the book, as described Apoc. v. 0. 2udly, in Apoc. viii. 2 seven 
chief angels are expressly spoken of as so standing before God.* To which I reply ; 
Rut these are only called angels; and moreover they received trumpets, and other- 
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these lamps of fire, and the fact of no mention being made 
elsewhere of other seven lamps of the inner sanctuary, such 
as St. John had seen in his primary vision, in type of the 
Christian churches,—that we may with probability suppose 
a reference to them in the present symbolization ; seeing 
that the burning flames of those several lamps, which as¬ 
cended up before the Almighty One, were but in each case 
the enkindlings of the Divine Spirit, and so might fitly 
figure his holy influences. 1 

But what the meaning of the twenty-four elders , seated 
round the throne of the Deity ? And what of the four 
living creatures , 2 yet more nearly surrounding it ? 

We may be thankful that what is most essential to be 
known respecting these emblematic beings, in order to our 
right understanding of the Apocalypse, is expressly re¬ 
vealed to us. Whatever their distinctive characters re¬ 
spectively, both the one and the other were unquestionably 
representatives of the redeemed from among the children 
of men. For this was the song of thanksgiving to the 
Lamb in which they were heard uniting in common 
chorus soon afterwards; “ Thou hast redeemed us unto 

1 So the Holy Spirit was figured under the symbol of twelve tongues of fire ; in 
regard of his communication to the twelve Apostles of the gift of tongues. See Acts 
ii. 3.—It is perhaps a corroboration of this view, that Christ designates himself 
(Apoc. iii. 1) as “He that holdeth the seven spirits of God, and the seven stars 

a natural combination, if the former, as well as latter, had a direct relation to the 
seven churches. 

2 The word is one used by Clemens Alexandrinus in bis Psedag. i. 8, of 
man . He calls him KaWurrov icai 0i XoOeov %ojov. 


wise acted inconsistently with the symbol of the seven lamps of fire, which seem to 
have beeu stationary in the Holy Place.—In reply to the obvious counter-argument 
(urged above by me) from John’s invocation of grace and blessing from the seven 
spirits before the throne, the Professor urges as analogical passages, for comparison, 
1 Tim. v. 21, “I-charge thee before God, and Jesus Christ, and the elect angels;” 
Luke ix. 26, “When he shall come in his glory, and of the holy angels;” and Luke 
xii. 8, “Him shall the Son of Man confess before the angels of God:”—“these 
presence-angels,” says he, “together with God and Christ, constituting (so to speak) 
the supreme court of heaven.” But the parallels cited are surely all quite insufficient 
and inappropriate. There is not one passage in the Bible, I believe, where grace is 
invocated from angels.—As to the Professor’s reference to Tobit xii. 15, it may be use¬ 
ful to observe that that Apocryphal book’s designation of the seven angels before God 
as those that “ present the prayers of the saints” to Him, is directly opposed to the 
Apocalyptic description of the seven presence-angels: who in Apoc. viii. 2 are spoken 
of as those to whom the seven trumpets were given; but the incense-receiving and 
prayer-offering augcl expressly designated as a\\og ayytXog, quite another. 
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God by thy blood, out of every kindred, and tongue, and 
nation.” 1 

Moreover, as regards the elders , thus much was also 
evident, that they represented the redeemed saints in the 
character of a royal priesthood . For in their case, the 
intent of the emblematic insignia,—I mean of the thrones 
on which they sate, the crowns on their heads, their white 
robes, and perhaps too of what is after noted, their incense 
bowls 2 and their harps,—was almost interpreted by the song 
itself, " Thou hast made us unto God kings and priests ; ” 3 
and well accords moreover with St. Peter’s designation of the 
saints as isparsu^a, a royal priesthood . 4 —Again, 

as to their number 24, it might be explained either, as some 
expositors suggest, bv reference to the twelve patriarchs, 
the heads of the Old Testament church, and the twelve 
apostles of the New; or rather, as others, by reference to 
the heads of the twenty-four courses of the Jewish priest¬ 
hood, the fit representatives of the whole priestly body. 5 

But of the four living creatures the explanation is more 
difficult; and very careful consideration is needed to solve 
the question at all satisfactorily. 

The first step to a right understanding of the point in 

1 Dean Woodhouse explains the Apocalyptic living creatures as angels ; observing 
that no objection has been made to this explanation, but their joining in the song, 
“ Thou hast redeemed us by thy blood.” We might have thought that that one 
objection would have sufficed to convince him of its untcnablencss. 

Ignatius seems to have had an opinion, (according to Archbishop Wake's reading of 
the passage.) that the death of Christ was influential in the salvation of angels. See 
Ignatius’s Epist. to Smyrna, ch. 6. So that he might consistently have entertained 
the interpretation. But the Dean evidently had no such opinion ; and it is, I believe, 
altogether without warrant of Scripture.—Besides which the living creatures speak, 
in common with the presbyters, of being redeemed out of every nation and tongue. 

2 Apoe. v. 8 ; t\ovrtg tyiaXag \pvaag ytyovaag 6vfj.iay.auov , at tiaiv at 7rpoatv\at 
twv uyaov : the ai taking its gender from the substantive following , not that pre¬ 
ceding. A construction this not infrequent. So Mark xii. 42, Xtnra bvo 6 tan 
KoCpavrtjg' also Gal. iii. 16, Eph. i. 14, &c. 

I have rendered <piaXag hotels, rather than vials , as the Hebrew word corresponding 
with <piaXif in the Scptnagint is often rendered in our English version; e. g. Numb, 
vii. 13, 19, 2o, &c. “Evidently,” says Prof. M. Stuart in loc., “a vessel with a 
broad mouth or opening is designated ; to which species of vessel our word vial as now 
employed does not at all correspond: for the incense is to be burned in it for the 
sake of diffusing over the place the sweet odour which it would yield.” As Doddridge 
and Bowman observe, it was a kind of censer. 

3 Ih. verse 10. 4 1 Peter ii. 5, 9. 

5 So Itosenmuller, M. Stuart, &c. See 1 Chron. xxiv. 3—19, on the 24 courses of 
priests; each of which had its head. These 24 heads seem meant in Jer. xix. 1, where 
they are called “the ancients of the priests,” eontradistinetively to “the ancients of 
the people.” So A. Clarke ad loc. In Kzek. viii. 16 and xi. 1, the 25 apostate priests 
spoken of seem to have been these 24 and the high priest. So M. Stuart. 
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question is obviously a reference to the very parallel vision 
in Ezekiel. 1 In that, too, Jehovah appeared enthroned in 
a fiery cloud; though not at rest, as here, but chariot-like 
in motion : and with four living creatures, as supporters of 
the throne or chariot, which in almost every point resem¬ 
bled the four in the Apocalyptic vision. Their faces were 
similarly like those of a lion, an ox, a man, an eagle; they 
were similarly winged, and similarly full of eyes in their 
whole body: moreover, emerging, as they were first seen, 
“ out of the midst 55 of the cloud of enthronization, they 
might similarly seem to have been within the throne, as 
well as round about it. 2 Now of these we are expressly 
told by Ezekiel (x. 20) that “ he knew them to be the 
cherubim ” To understand his meaning of which word, 
and the class of beings intended, we must refer to the earlier 
notices of cherubim in Scripture. And first there is that 
memorable record of them in the book of Genesis ; wherein 
they are described as having been placed by God at the 
east end of the garden of Eden; and, with flaming swords 
that turned every way, keeping the way of the tree of life. 3 
In which passage the meaning of the word seems unequi¬ 
vocal. They were evidently angelic beings. —The next, no¬ 
tice that occurs of cherubim is in Moses 5 description of the 
sanctuary figurings ; 4 which, being figurings ordered by 
God Himself, were necessarily a true, though symbolic, ex¬ 
pression of heavenly realities. In these the same angelic 
order seemed still intended. And I cannot but just pause 
to remark, that whereas the first recorded employment of 
cherubim was, as we have seen, for the expulsion of guilty 
man from paradise, and guarding against his return to the 
source of life, the next was that, as here represented, of 
bending in admiration over the mercy-seat, whereby man 
had a way of access to the source of life again opened to 
him:—“ which things, 55 says St. Peter, in evident allusion 
to the cherubim in the sanctuary, “ the angels desire, bend¬ 
ing over, to look into. 55 5 —In Ezekiel's own vision there is 

1 Ezek. i. and x. 2 Ezek. i. 5, 10, x. 12. 

3 Gen. iii. 24. 4 Exod. xxv. 18—20. 

5 1 Peter i. 12, tig a t7n9v(xov<nv ayytXoi 7rapaicvipai. The same word is used in 
Luke, ch. xxiv. 12, of Peter stooping over to look into the sepulchre; 7rapaKi>\pag 
13\tnti ra oOovia .—On the posture of the cherubim over the ark, see Exod. xxv. 20. 
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yet another evidence of the angelic nature of the cherubim. 
Tor they were in part like unto bunting lamps of fire: a 
symbol the same as that applied by St. Paul to angels ; 
(“ Of the angels lie saith, lie maketh his angels spirits, his 
ministers a fame of fire ;”) 1 and which serves also, I may 
add, to identify them with the seraphim , or burning ones , 
seen beside the throne by Isaiah. 2 

Thus the nature of the four of Ezekiel was evidently 
angelical. 3 And what their then employments and func¬ 
tions ? They were represented to the prophet as support¬ 
ing the throne of Jehovah, attending His presence, like as 
the chief ministers of state might attend that of an eastern 
monarch, carrying out their glances of intuition on every 
side into the dominions of their Lord, listening reverentially 
for his commands, and going and returning on them like a 
flash of lightning: in short, as the angelical intelligences 
admitted nearest to his own presence and counsels, and 
most confidentially employed by Him in His present pro¬ 
vidential government of the world.—The wheels of the 
throne that they supported, intersected each other like the 
great circles of a mundane sphere. These they appeared 
to direct, animate, and move. For “ the spirit of the four 
living creatures was in the wheels : whithersoever the Spirit 
was to go, they went." 4 As to the intent of the mysteri¬ 
ous faces assigned them, of a lion, an ox, a man, an eagle, 
respectively, though all with human hands and likeness, 5 
we can but conjecture. Royal thrones were framed some¬ 
times with carved inanimate supporters in these animal 
forms: 6 and possibly there might be a certain reference to 


1 Hob. i. 7. 

2 Isa. vi. 2, 3. Their place (the reader must observe) was beside the throne, not 
above it, so as our translation renders the Hebrew word. See Lowth ad loc. Prof. 
Lee, p. 414, translates it over against. 

3 This seems to me so clear with reference to the cherubim of the Old Testament 
that I ain surprised that Fairbairn in his Typology, after Bahr, and I)r. Wilson, in 
the Addenda at the end of his “Bible Student’s Guide,” after Fairbairn, should 
have explained them as symbols of “ redeemed and glorified manhood.” 

4 “The appearance of the wheels. . . was like unto the colour of a beryl (sky-blue 

mixed with green, says Lowth): . ... and their appearance and their work was, as it 
w T ere, a wheel in the middle of a wheel; ... . and their rings were full of eyes; . . . . 
and when the living creatures went, the wheels went bv them. . . . Whithersoever 
the Spirit was to go, they went; ... .for the spirit of the living creatures was in 
the wheels.” Ezek. i. 10, &e. 6 Ezek. i. 5, 8. 

6 So in the account of Solomon’s throne, 1 Kings x. 18, 19; “The king made a 
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this custom in the figuration. 1 —Whether or not the quali¬ 
ties of courage, patience, intelligence, and heavenly soaring 
in the cherubim might, as some expound the similitudes, 8 
have been further indicated thereby,—or whether they may 
have been meant to intimate how these angelical attendants 
on the divine behests, “themselves instinct with spirit,” 
acted in and upon the animate, as well as inanimate crea¬ 
tures of God, so as to overrule them all in subservience to 
the designs of His providence, (a view which some others 
have appeared to entertain,) 3 seem to me questions beyond 
our solution. Nor is the Rabbinical tradition that the 
animals, whose likenesses severally the cherubim bore, 
were the devices on the four grand standards of Israel, (a 
tradition on which yet another view of the Apocalyptic 
figure has been founded,) 4 at all more to be depended 
on. 5 All these ideas, I say, must be regarded as un¬ 
certain. 6 


great throne of ivory, and overlaid it with the best gold. The throne had six steps ; 
and the top of the throne was round behind: and there were stays on either side 
on the place of the seat; and two lions stood beside the stays; and twelve lions 
stood on the one side and on the other, upon the six steps.” 

1 “ The whole imagery is to be conceived of thus : The throne on which the 
Divine Majesty is seated rests upon four living creatures who form its animated and 
moving basis. Instead of being like the throne of earthly kings, i. e ; resting on 
inanimate and lifeless substances, its support is constituted of living, moving, rational 
creatures, ever watchful, and ever ready to move, as Ezekiel says, like a flash of 
lightning.” So M. Stuart, Apoc. Comment, ii. 113.—In Ps. lxxx. 1 Hengstenberg 
translates, “Thou that sittest enthroned upon the Cherubim ; ” in reference to these 
cherubim. If between , the reference must be to the two on the mercy-seat. 

3 So Mr. Scott, &c. 

3 Perhaps Novatian, or rather Novatus, quoted below, bad some such idea. 

4 So Sir I. Newton, on the Apocalypse, and others. 

6 On the uncertainty, improbability, and late origin of this Jewish tradition, see 
the Note on Numb. ii. 2, in Bishop Patrick. 

6 Let me add, in further illustration of this difficult subject, the paraphrastic com¬ 
ments of a learned Latin Father of the middle of the third century, and of a still 
more learned English poet of the seventeenth. 

First of Novatus , De Trinitate, c. 8; ap. Opera Tertulliani, (Venice, 1701,) 
pp. 433, 434 : a work which Jerome speaks of as a kind of epitome of a work of 
Tertullian ; and which is on this account, I suppose, appended to Tertullian’s works 
in the Venetian Edition. See Lardner, iii. 79, &c. 

“ Pertingit ejus [sc. Dei] ad usque singula quaeque cura, cujus ad totum, quid- 
quid est, pervenit Providentia. Hinc est quod et desuper cherubim sedet: id est 
praeest super operum suorum varietatem; subjectis throno ejus animalibm prae 
caeteris principatum tenentibus : cuncta desuper chrystallo contegente ; id est ccelo 
omnia operiente. Quod in firmamentum de aquarum fluente materia fuerat Deo 
jubente solidatum ; ut glacies robusta aquarum terram pridem contegentium dividens 
medietatem; dorso quodam pondera aqu?e superioris, corroboratis de gelu viribus, 
sustineret. Nam et rotce subjacent; tempora scilicet, quibus omnia semper mundi 
membra volvuntur : talibus pedibus adjeetis quibus non in perpetuum stant ista, sed 
transeunt. Sed et per omnes ortus [qu. orbes ?] stellatse sunt oculis : Dei enim opera 
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But from what seems certain respecting Ezekiel’s four 
living creatures, or cherubim, the natural and almost neces¬ 
sary inference respecting the four that appeared to St. 
John is surely this, that as in their form and position they 
resembled Ezekiel’s cherubim, so in their nature and func¬ 
tions they must have resembled them also; and thus have 
symbolized beings of angelic nature, appointed, in that 
character, to ministrations near and confidential in the 
conduct of the Lord’s providential government. The only 
question is, how this could consist with what has been be¬ 
fore noticed,—their joining as Christ's redeemed ones in the 
song of redemption : in other words, how the redeemed of 
the children of men could with propriety be symbolized as 
in angels places, and with angels employments. A ques¬ 
tion undoubtedly difficult. And yet, if I mistake not, there 
is that in holy Scripture which will furnish a probable solu¬ 
tion of the difficulty, and show how the whole may consist 
together. 

For let it be remembered that this was one of Christ’s 
declarations respecting the state of the saints after the re¬ 
surrection on his second coming, that they should be then 
ora.yyzh<ii} equal and like to angels ; similarly near there¬ 
fore, we may suppose, to the divine throne, and employed 
in similar ministrations. A declaration illustrated, as it 
seems to me, by the apostle’s statement, 2 that the world to 
come is not to be put in subjection to angelic government: 
but to Jesus the God-man; and, conjointly with him, to 
the saints, his assessors on the throne. 3 Now it is to this 

pervigili obtutu eontemplanda sunt. In quorum sinu carbonum medius cst ignis : sive 
quoniam ad igneum diem judicii mnndus iste festinat; sive quoniam omnia opera 

Dei ignea, nee sunt tenebrosa, sed vigent.Ilic est igitur currus Dei , secundum 

David/’ (sc. Psalm Ixviii. 17.) 

Secondly, Milton , P. L. vi. 749. 

-forth rushed, with whirlwind sound, 

The chariot of Paternal Deity, 

Flashing thick flames ; wheel within wheel undrawn, 

Itself instinct with spirit; but convoyed 
Pv four cherubic shapes : four faces each 
if ad wondrous : as with stars, their bodies all, 

And wings, were set with eyes; with eyes the wheels 
Of beryl, and careering fires between. 

Over their heads a crystal firmament, &c. (See p. 84.) 

1 Luke xx. 35, 36, “They which shall.... obtain that world, and the resurrection 
from the dead,.... are i<rayyt\ot, equal to the angels.” 2 Ileb. ii. 5. 

3 So 2 Tim. ii. 12, “If we suffer, we shall also reign with him Matt. xix. 28, 
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their resurrection-state, that is, to their state after Christ’s 
coming and taking the kingdom, that the elders insignia 
of crowns and priestly white robes would seem to have 
had reference; according to the usual reading of the pas¬ 
sage, with the verb in the future tense, |3a<r/Asu<rojU,ev, “ Thou 
hast made us to our God kings and priests, and we shall 
reign on the earth.” 1 In which case it is surely not un¬ 
reasonable to suppose that the appearance and the position 
of the four living creatures, those other representatives of 
the redeemed, may have been intended to symbolize the 
angelic , as well as royal and priestly functions, (indeed the 
angelic might be deemed the highest of the royal functions,) 
which, in that tvorld to come , the redeemed were destined 
to fulfil.—Or, if we read fioto-ifavovo-iu in the present tense, 2 
then a present sense may be ascribed to the Apocalyptic 
picturing of redeemed ones as cherubim-upholders of the 
divine throne, by reference to Christ’s assumption even now 
to a full part in God’s government of the w T orld; as He 
said, “ All power is given unto me in heaven and on earth 
a power exercised, as it is intimated by St. Paul, for “ his 
body’s sake, the Church.” Indeed in any case this holds 
true. For even in trial true Christians are more than con¬ 
querors ; and all things are made to work together for their 
good. 3 


“ Ye which have followed me shall, in the regeneration, when the Son of Man shall 
sit on the throne of his glory, sit also on twelve thrones judging the twelve tribes of 
Israel; ” and Luke xxii. 30.—Compare Luke xii. 44, 1 Cor. iv. 8, &c. 

1 Compare Rev. xx. 4, 6, where the saints were seen to take the kingdom. 

So Victorinus ad loc. “ Viginti quatuor patres et apostolos judicare populum suum 
oportet; ” citing Matt. xix. 28, just quoted by me, and so fixing his meaning to the 
saints’ future reign.—So too the yet earlier Father Clement of Alexandria. In his 
Strom. Lib. vi, he says; “ Such an one, though here on earth he be not honoured 
with the first seat, shall sit ’Upon the twenty-four thrones, judging the people, as 
John says in the Revelation.” In which passage he also evidently refers to Matt, 
xix. 28, as Lardner observes, ii. 245; and construes the symbols of the twenty-four 
Apocalyptic Presbyters, as antieipative of a reign in the world to come. 

2 Griesbach here reads fiaoiXtvosoiv, in the 3rd person plural, instead of the re¬ 
ceived fiamXtvaoiiiv ; and so too Scholz, Tittman, M. Stuart, &c. The sense re¬ 
mains the same. 

2 This is the reading preferred by Tregelles. 

In the clause preceding, in the same verse 10, avrsg is read by all the critical 
editors instead of yfiag, “ Thou hast made them kings, &c. : ” the reference in this 
case being, as M. Stuart says, (ii. 133,) to the elect out of the tribes and nations. 
Thus reading, the interchange of the y^ag, ver. 9, and avrsg, verse 10, will mark the 
union and communion of the saints below and saints above. The received ‘H/rat,' is 
more simple; the sense in either case substantially the same. 

3 Matt, xxviii. 18, Eph. i. 20—23, Rom. viii. 28, 37. 
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Thus, and in this manner, I conclude that the twenty- 
four elders, and four living creatures of the Apocalyptic 
vision, symbolized the church of the redeemed ones.—And 
whereas there are two grand divisions of that church, the 
larger one that of the departed in Paradise , the other that 
militant on earth , it seems that it is specially the former 
that we must suppose figured here. Such I conceive to 
be the inference from the position of the elders and living 
creatures in the inner Temple, the place of the manifested 
presence of God. Besides which, there appears in their 
garb and their demeanour nothing either of that sense of 
defilement, or fear and awe, which generally characterized 
God's saints and servants, when admitted, while still in 
their mortal state, to the sight of God ; so, for example, as 
in the cases of Isaiah, of Daniel, of the High Priest Joshua, 
and of St. John himself. 1 Nor again was there any change 
from their garb of triumph to one of mourning; as the 
figurations proceeded, and the trials and persecutions of 
the church on earth were the subject depicted.—Hence, 
on the whole, they must, I think, be regarded as symbolic 
representatives specially of the church in Paradise, or 
spirits of just men made perfect. 2 Yet not so but as, in a 
certain sense, to signify the feelings and the desires of the 
church militant on earth likewise: forasmuch as in heart 
the latter also dwells above where Christ is; 3 and, in re¬ 
spect of all that concerns the advancement of his kingdom 
and glory, is with the former in desire and sympathy even 
as one. W hence perhaps, on occasion of the Apocalyptic 
Book being opened, the circumstance of the twenty-four 
elders being depicted with harps and incense-bowls, express¬ 
ing f/cnerallf/ the prayers and gratitude of the saints. 4 

The future view of the elders and cherubim, first sug¬ 
gested, receives illustration from what our Lord said in 
parable respecting himself, when referring to the interval 

1 Isa. vi. 5, Dan. x. 8, Zcch. iii. 3, Apoe. i. 17. 

2 So Rosenmuller . “ Videntur 24 presbyteri esse imago optimonim et prnestantissi- 
morum civinm regni coelestis, qui olim in his terris virtute et mentis enitueruut.” 

3 Col. iii. 3. 

4 Apoc. v. 8. M. Stuart, after Vitringa and Ewald, explains the incense-bowls of 
the prayers of the twenty-four presbyter-saints themselves, only; just as the harps of 
their own feelings of gratitude and adoration. 
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between his ascending to the Father, and his coming again 
at the second advent. “ A certain nobleman went into a 
far country, to receive for himself a kingdom, and to re¬ 
turn/’ 1 In which words he alluded to a custom, prevalent 
in those times, of subordinate kings going to Rome to re¬ 
ceive the investiture to their kingdoms from the Roman 
emperor, and then returning to occupy them and reign; 
intimating thereby that he was about to receive from the 
Father, after his ascension, the investiture to his kingdom ; 
but with the intention not to occupy it till his return at 
the second coming. Indeed it seems to be in token of 
this investiture that, in the vision before us, he takes his 
seat as the Lamb on the divine throne. 2 Just similarly, 
the twenty-four elders and the four living creatures, repre¬ 
senting specially that part of the church which has past 
from earth to paradise, might appear with their insignia of 
investiture to the high offices destined them in Christ’s 
coming kingdom : the same of which, in their militancy on 
earth, they had received the promise; and of which the 
actual enjoyment , as we have seen, was yet to come. 

Such was a part of the company gathered on this august 
occasion. Besides which, as we read presently afterwards, 
there were Angels attendant, in numbers without number. 
—It was indeed a glorious gathering, albeit only in symbol, 
of no little part of the magnificent assemblage told of by 
St. Paul to the Hebrew Christians. There was the germ of 
the general assembly of the church of the firstborn, whose 
names were written in heaven ; there were the spirits of 
just men made perfect; there was an innumerable company 
of Angels : all in presence of God the judge of all; and 
presently after, as the Evangelist proceeds to tell us, of 
Christ the.Lamb of God. For as they waited, all attent 
and eager, we may be sure, for the promised revelation, 
the question arose, where and who the Revealer that was 
to open it to them? There was a book in the right hand 
of Him that sat upon the throne, in which they knew it 
was written. But the book was closed and sealed. And 


1 Luke xix. 12. 


2 See Note 4 p. 95. 
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when an Angel,—a strong Angel, as lie is somewhat sin¬ 
gularly called, 1 —made proclamation if there was any one 
worthy to open it, not an individual could there be found 
of merit sufficient, among angels or men, in heaven or on 
earth. Yet one there was who was indeed worthy, of a 
higher nature. As the Evangelist, not merely from per¬ 
sonal feeling, but as the representative also of the Christian 
earthly church and ministry, 2 3 (1 must beg the reader to 
mark thus early this his representative character on the 
scene,) was weeping at the disappointment of his hopes, 
one of the elders bade him “ weep not.” And he there¬ 
with pointed to him a lamb standing in the hemicycle of 
the throne, and of the four living creatures, and the elders : 
one that bore marks as if it had been slain; and yet had 
seven horns, the symbol as of all power in heaven and on 
earth, and seven eyes, as of the spirit of omniscience. It 
was evidently the Lamb of God, the fellow of Jehovah, 
that had been slain, and now appeared alive again ; yea 
and was alive for evermore, to make intercession, and to 
receive gifts for his people.—Having made the promise to 
his disciples, ere ascending, that he would show them the 
things that were to come? He now came to fulfil it. Ad¬ 
vancing to the throne, He claimed and received the book 
from Him that sate thereon : and forthwith, taking his seat 
beside Him, 4 prepared to open the Seals, and reveal the 
secrets of futurity.—Then the acclamations of heaven burst 


1 Perhaps the epithet, otherwise unmeaning , may be meant to suggest that this was 

the individual angel who in other times had talked with Daniel, and bade him seal up 
the book of his prophecy ; him whose namc/vas Gabriel or, “ My strength 

is Godr” 

There are but two other passages in the Apocalypse where the epithet taxvpoc; is 
applied to an angel. In botli of these the subject is of a nature to call for the exertion 
of strength. The first in x. 1, on occasion of a memorable intervention of the Angel 
of the covenant to vindicate his own rights, and deliver his church, at the time when 
the gates of hell seemed prevailing: the second with reference to the forcible over¬ 
throw of Babylon, Apoc. xviii. 21.—Such is not the case here. 

The reader*need scarcely to he reminded of the close connection of the prophecies 
of Daniel and the Apocalypse ; such indeed that thd statement has been made by 
Mode that Daniel is but the Apocalgpsis contractu, (that is, in respect of their com¬ 
mon subject, the history of the fourth kingdom,) and the Apocalypse Daniel cxplicatus . 
(Mode’s Works, Bk. iv. Ep. 32.) Sir I. Newton says more generally, “lie that 
would understand the old prophets must begin with this.” In Apoc. eh. i. ad tin. 

2 So, generally, the patriotic Commentators ad loc. and many moderns. 

3 John xvi. 13 ; ra tp\optva avayyfXtt w/iiy. 

4 So I infer from comparing Apoc. vii. 17, iii. 21, xxii, 1. 
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forth in adoration of Him. The song was begun by the 
living creatures and the elders : and it was responded to 
by the whole angelic choir, and echoed back from all crea¬ 
tion. “When he had taken the book, the four living crea¬ 
tures and four-and-twenty elders fell down before the Lamb, 
having every one of them harps, and golden bowls full of 
odours, which are the prayers of the saints. And they 
sung a new song, saying, ‘ Thou art worthy to take the 
book, and to open the seals thereof; for thou wast slain, 
and hast redeemed us to God by thy blood, out of every 
kindred, and tongue, and people, and nation; and hast 
made us unto our God kings and priests : and we shall reign 
on the earth.’ 1 —And I beheld, and I heard the voice of 
many Angels round about the throne, and the living crea¬ 
tures, and the elders: and the number of them was ten 
thousand times ten thousand, and thousands of thousands; 
saying with a loud voice, ‘ Worthy is the Lamb that was 
slain, to receive power, and riches, and wisdom, and 
strength, and honour, and glory, and blessing.’ And every 
creature which is in heaven, and on the earth, and under 
the earth, and such as are in the sea, and all that are in 
them, heard I saying, ‘ Blessing, and honour, and glory, 
and power, be unto Him that sitteth upon the throne, and 
unto the Lamb, for ever and ever.’ 2 And the four living 
creatures said, Amen! And the four-and-twenty elders 
fell down, and worshipped 3 4 [Him that livetli for ever and 

1 55 4 

ever]. 

1 I prefer the readings i)gag and fiaaiXtvaofitv, as observed before. 

2 This expression concerning the voice of all creation may either be figurative, as 
denoting the voice that it appears to have in the ears of the saints: or perhaps pre- 
figurative; like that used by St. Paul in Rom. viii. 19, 22, about the longing ex¬ 
pectation and groaning of the creation after a better state to come. 

3 Compare Phil. ii. 8—10, &c. “He humbled himself unto death, even the death 
of the cross.' Wherefore God also hath highly exalted him : that at the name of 
Jesus every knee.should bow; of things in heaven, and things on earth, and things 
under the earth, &c.” 

4 Omitted in all the best MSS. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE MODE AND MANNER, PLAN AND ORDER, 

OF THE REVELATION. 

And what then was to be the mode and manner of the un¬ 
folding, before the august company thus assembled, of this 
great revelation of the coining future ? Was it to be simply, 
as in the case of some other revelations from God, 1 by the 
reading out of what was written in the Book? Not so. 
The subject-matter therein contained was, in a manner far 
more interesting, to be visibly enacted , even as in a living 
drama ; and, for the requisite scenery and agency, alike 
heaven and earth put in requisition. Nor, again, was the 
beauty of dramatic plan and order to be wanting ; indeed 
of dramatic plan and order the most perfect.— And I think 
that, before entering on the prefigurative visions them¬ 
selves, it will be of real advantage to consider these two 
points preparatorily: I mean, first, the scenic imagery made 
use of in the development of the prophecy; secondly, its 
plan , order y and chief divisions , as marked in the seven- 
sealed book containing it. Let us then address ourselves 
to this in the present Chapter. 

I.—The Apocalyptic Scenery. 

Now of the apocalyptic scenery , as the reader will be 
aware, no detailed or connected account is given us. We 
have only incidental notices of it. These, however, occur 
perpetually; and, if carefully gathered up and compared 
together, will be found wonderfully to harmonize; so as 
indeed to indicate a scenery designedly provided for the 
occasion, consistent and complete. And the importance of 
an early and familiar acquaintance with it will hence suffi¬ 
ciently appear, in that it is that from which the character 
and meaning of many important points in the apocalyptic 


1 As in that communicated through Jeremiah, Jer. xxxvi. 2, G, 32. 
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prefigurations is alone to be deduced; and that too which 
connects and gives unity to them as a whole. 

The scene then first visible, and which remained station¬ 
ary throughout the visions in the foreground, was that of 
the interior , as it were, of a temple ; including in its secret 
and inmost sanctuary the throne of Jehovah already spoken 
of, and the blessed company attendant round it. For this 
did not appear in open space: but, as seems manifest in 
the progress of the prophetic drama, and is indeed in one 
place directly intimated, within the inclosure of a temple 
sanctuary. 1 —It was a temple resembling Solomon’s ; or, yet 
more, the tabernacle framed earlier, “ after the pattern 
shown him in the mount/ 5 2 by Moses in the wilderness; 
although on a grander scale, at least as regards the inner 
sanctuary, 3 and with other marked peculiarities. The 
which resemblance is also expressly intimated to us. For 
it was called upon one occasion “ the temple of God; 55 on 
another, in words only referable to the Jewish temple or 
tabernacle, “ the temple of the tabernacle of witness, in 
heaven.” 4 —Moreover in its parts and divisions it well cor¬ 
responded with that of Israel. The temple proper, or 
sanctuary , was similarly constituted of the holy place and 
that most holy ; save that there was no vail , as of old, to 
separate them: the one being characterized by the golden 
altar of incense , and, I think too, by the seven burning 


1 xvi. 17; “ There came a great voice out of the temple [of heaven],* from the 
throne.” Thus the position of the Apocalyptic throne, like as of that seen by Isaiah, 
(Is. vi. 1,) was fixed as within the temple : the opening of which, so as there described, 
is noticed as a new thing Apoc. xi. 19, xv. 5. 

2 Exod. xxv. 40, xxvi. 30, Heb. viii. 5. 3 Compare Heb. ix. 11. 

4 xi. 19, xv. 5. Compare Acts vii. 44 ; “ Onr fathers had the tabernacle of witness 
in the wilderness.” 

The old tabernacle was first called “ the tabernacle of testimony,” or “ of witness,” 
in Exod. xxxviii. 21, immediately after its completion by Bezalecl. It seems to have 
been so called from having “ the ark of the covenant” in its most holy place; into 
which ark Moses was directed to put “ the testimony,” or “ two tables of testimony;” 
viz. those on which the ten commandments were written. See Exod. xxv. 16, 21, 22, 
xxxi. 18, xxxiv. 29. Hence the ark of itself is frequently afterwards called in brief 
“the testimony.” So, by anticipation, Exod. xvi. 34; and afterwards Exod. xxvii. 
21, &c. The two tables, the ark, and the tabernacle, were thus all a testimony to 
Jehovah’s covenant with Israel, as their lawgiver and king. 

As there were afterwards placed in the ark, by God’s direction, a pot of manna also 
and Aaron’s rod that budded, the ark contained thenceforth within it a testimony to 
Christ in his character of High Priest and Bread of Life, (“the hidden manna”,) as 
well as in that of lawgiver to Israel. 

* Probably to be omitted. So Griesbach, Tregelles, and other textual critics. 
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lamps ; 1 the other by the divine glory, and the ark of the 
covenant? Moreover a court appeared attached to this 
sanctuary, just as to the Jewish, and one similarly marked 
by an altar of sacrifice standing in it: 3 besides that there 
was the similar appendage of an outer court also, as if of 
the Gentiles} 

As the visions proceeded, other objects appeared in con¬ 
nected landscape, around and bdneath the temple. Near¬ 
est was seen the Mount Zion and its holy city : 5 not the 
literal Jerusalem, which had been levelled to the ground, 
and was now literally in bondage with her children ; 6 but 
that which, though in some things different, sufficiently re¬ 
sembled it to have the likeness at once recognised, and to 
receive the appellation :—then, beneath and beyond, far 
stretching, (even as it might have appeared from that high 
mountain, whence were seen in a moment of time the Iciiur- 
(loins of the world and the glory of them, 7 ) the miniature 
but living landscape of the Roman Empire.—Both the 

1 Sco my observations on “the seven burning lamps,” p. So supra. Since the 
“altar of incense” is spoken of Apoc. viii. 3, ix. 13, as “before the throne,” the 
local station “before the throne,” which is assigned in Apoc. iv. 6 to the seven 
lamps, does not negative the idea of its position in the holy place. Compare Exod. 
xxvii. 21, where the seven-branched candlestick is spoken of as “before the testi¬ 
mony;” which is equivalent to “before the Lord.” 

2 iv. o, viii. 3, ix. 13, xi. 19.—The absence of a rail between the holy place and 
that most holy appears from this, that #hat passed in the one, as well as the other, 
was alike visible to St. John : whose station, from its commanding the view both 
without the sanctuary and within it, we may not improbably suppose to have been 
near its entrance door. This difference might perhaps have been expected in a 
temple symbolic of the Christian church; the vail having been rent at Christ’s death, 
and the way made open into the holiest. Compare Matt, xxvii. 51, with the apostle’s 
exposition, Heb. ix. 8, x. 19, 20 : also Bishop Lowtli’s remarks on Isaiah’s vision of 
Jehovah enthroned in the temple, Is. vi ; where the Bishop similarly supposes the vail 
to have been taken away, because of the vision figuring the times of Christ’s 
kingdom. 

The first notice of the altar is under the fifth seal, vi. 9; “ I saw under the altar 
the souls,” Ac.—It is to be observed that wherever in the New Testament the word 
altar (dvaiaariftHov) occurs alone, the brazen altar of sacrifice will be found to have 
been intended by it. S<» Matt, xxiii. 19, 35; Luke xi. 51 : 1 Cor. ix. 13 ; Uol>. xiii. 
10; Apoc. vi. 9, viii. 3, 5, xvi. 7. I might add Apoc. xi. 1, xiv. 18: only here the 
altar-court , as well as altar , would seem to lx* included. (See on this my Paper vii. 
in the Appendix to Yol. ii.)—Where the altar of incense is meant, it is expressly so 
designated. So Luke i. 11 ; “ The angel of the Lord appeared unto Zacharias stand¬ 
ing on the right of the altar of incense;" and Apoc. viii. 3, ix. 13: “ the (/olden 
altar before the throne.” 1 The outer court is noticed, xi. 1. 

5 Apoc. xiv. 1, xi. 2. 0 Hal. iv. 25. 

7 Matt. iv. 8. On which supernatnrally extended view Milton observes in bis 
Paradise Regained, iv. 10; 

By what strange parallax, or optic skill 
Of vision multiplied through air, or glass 
Of telescope, were curious to impure. 
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Mount Zion and the temple seem to have appeared high 
raised above the earth, although not altogether detached 
from it; and the former, as well as latter, in near proximity 
to the heavenly glory within the sanctuary. So that while, 
on the one hand, the throne, which was in the innermost 
temple of vision, was said to be placed in heaven, and the 
temple was called “ the temple of the tabernacle of witness 
in heaven ” (a temple of which the altar-court was the local 
scene evidently of the worship of the citizens of the holy 
city and Mount Zion,)—yet, on the other, the outer court 
of the temple appeared accessible to the inhabitants of the 
earth below, and the holy city susceptible of invasion from 
them. 1 

Such was the standing scenery throughout the Apoca¬ 
lyptic visions. Nor was it depicted before St. John as a 
mere ornamental appendage; but was to be made use of, 
as I have already intimated, both emblematically and clioro- 
graphically ,—to furnish figures and to designate localities, 
—just as the scenery of countries elsewhere prophesied of, 
with a view to the elucidation of the prophecy. 

It is to be remembered that the subject of the promised 
revelation was large and complex,—“the things which 
should happen thereafter/' It tvas to be the same, in effect, 
as that which in its retrospective delineation constitutes the 
combined secular and, ecclesiastical history of Christendom : 
—the former, or secular , comprehending the grand political 
changes and revolutions of the Roman world, with the agen¬ 
cies instrumental in causing them, whether from without or 
from within : the latter, or ecclesiastical , the outward for¬ 
tunes, adverse or prosperous, of the Church ; its purity or 
corruptions of doctrine and worship, its general apostasy 

1 Apoe. iv. 2, xi. 19, xv. 5; also xiv. 1, 2, and xi. 1, 2. 

In xi. 19, xv. 5, we may perhaps prefer to connect the heaven spoken of with the 
verb “was opened,” thus;—“the temple of the tabernacle of witness was opened in 
heaven : ” blit iv. 2, the first passage cited, is decisive on the point that I am illus¬ 
trating. Compare the connexion of the heavenly glory (which appeared enthroned 
at first in the sanctuary of vision, then removing from it) with the earth in Ezekiel x. 

There was pictured also in the apocalyptic scenery the atmospheric and the starry 
heaven, as well as that of the divine presence; and good use was made of these for 
the illustration of the prophecy, as we shall presently find. (See p. 103 infra.) In¬ 
deed here and there some care is needed to distinguish clearly which is the heaven 
meant. Generally, however, this is sufficiently manifest from the context. 
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in the course of time, the coalescing of the apostatizing 
church with the world, and the separation, sufferings, faith, 
protection, and ultimate triumph of the saints, that is of 
the true people, the spiritual church of God. 

Such being the subject, so large, various, and complex, 
—and the more complex from the events of its two great 
divisions, the secular and the ecclesiastical, often intermin¬ 
gling,—the difficulty must be obvious of fitly exhibiting 
it; especially in respect of marking the due connexion of 
events, and with the proper unity of effect. It is a difficulty 
that has been frequently felt and noticed by those who 
have delineated it in history; and must apply of course in 
full measure to its foreshowing in prophecy. Which being 
the case, it is really most interesting to observe how suited 
the provision of the apocalyptic scenery was to lessen, if 
not to overcome it. 

In the first place, to represent Christ’s Church in 
respect of its worshipping , (that Church which is “ the 
house of the living God,” 1 ) there was the symbolic temple: 
—its inmost or most holg place including, as the fit locality, 
that part of the church-constituency, the spirits of the just, 
which was then with Christ in heaven , 3 and of which I 
have in the preceding chapter already spoken : its outer 
sanctuary, or holg place , (the vestibule and passage to the 
former,) figuring, by what might be noticeable within it, 
the secret spirituality of the worship, as observed and cher¬ 
ished by Christ, the high priest, of his saints on earth; 
(a point beautifully illustrated in the primary Apocalyptic 
vision; 4 ' 1 ) and the temple-court , and what past therein, 
what was publicly observable in their public and cor¬ 
porate worship. 1 —Further, to symbolize their peculiar 

The same variety of meaning in the use of the word heaven occurs often elsewhere. 
So e. g. Matt. vi. 9, 26. In 2 Cor. xii. 2 Paul speaks of the heaven of Coil’s presence 
as the third heaven. In the Jewish and the Apocalyptic inner sanctuary the manifesta¬ 
tion of this presence, and the heavenly adjuncts attending- it, marked its connexion with, 
the church below. 

1 1 Tim. iii. lo. Compare Eph. ii. 21.—The symbol is often adopted by the 
Fathers. So Clemens Alex. Strom, vii; (given by Snieer on Naoj;;) Na«c <5t ttrr/e, 
o fitv ntyat;, wf >) t k k \;/ a ia‘ k.t.X. Lactantius, M. P. 2, in Apocalyptic figure 
calls it in one place “the heavenly temple; ” “tyrannus [sc. Nero] prosilivit ad 
exscindendum cwlcste templum : ” and again, in c. lo, says ot its constituency, “ve- 
rum Dei templum quod cst in honiinilms.” 2 Compare Ileb. ix. 24, Phil. i. 23. 

3 Apoc. i—iii. See eh. ii of this Introduction, on “The things which are.” 

4 So llishop Hall in his Contemplation on Zachary in Luke i. 9; “The outer Tern - 
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polity and citizenship , there appeared the lioty city and 
Mount Zion ; as if in visible picturing of St. Paul’s ideal 
metropolitan city of the Christian body , 1 with its base on 
earth, its mountain-top towards heaven :—a symbol of the 
saints, in truth, as significant as it was beautiful: foras¬ 
much as they are members of a city and kingdom different 
from those of this world ; 2 while in the world being not of 
the world , 3 but having their citizenship, their 7 roXirso[xot, 
in heaven. 4 —Besides all which, in order the better to sig¬ 
nify events, views, or changes of importance, affecting or 
characterizing at any time the true apostolic line of the 
Christian ministry , there was the further and very remark¬ 
able help of the Apostle John’s own presence on the scene, 
in his representative character; (for such I doubt not will 


pie was the figure of the whole Church upon earth ; like as the Holy of Holies re¬ 
presented heaven” An idea adopted and applied in one of our well-known hymns; 
“ The holy to the holiest leads.” 

1 Heb. xii. 22; “ Ye are come unto Mount Zion, and unto’the city of the living 
God,” &c. 

2 It should be remembered that heavenly is a word often used of things on earth, 
which have a heavenly origin, association, or ending. So in Heb. viii. 5, St. Paul 
speaks of the things in the Jewish temple as a “shadow of heavenly things;” mean¬ 
ing thereby things spiritual in the Christian church. And so too Christ’s kingdom of 
heaven, spoken of in the Gospels, embraces the saints on earth. Similarly what is 
called “the heavenly Jerusalem,” or, “the Jerusalem above,” (Heb. xii. 22, Gal. iv. 
26,) in either case an ideal city, embraces them also. Thus it was used by St. Paul 
as a type of the whole Christian church,—militant as well as triumphant; and seems 
in that sense to have been visibly represented to St. John.—In Gal. iv. 26, St. Paul 
contrasts Mount Zion, or the Jerusalem above, as the type of the Christian church, 
with Mount Sinai, as the type of the Jewish. On which passage Macknight, in his 
Paraphrase, observes: “The catholic church, consisting of believers of all nations, 
which is formed on the covenant published from Mount Zion, St. Paul calls the 
Jerusalem above, because its most perfect state will be in heaven.” And Whitby on 
Heb. xii. 22; “ It is styled the heavenly Jerusalem: not that heaven is primarily in¬ 
tended by it, and not the eh arch of Christ on earth: hut propter oriyinem et finem ; 
as having its rise from heaven, and as leading to it.” 

3 John xvii. 14. 

4 Phil. iii. 20, 'Hpwv to noXirtvya tv ovpavtf> virapx €l '—Compare Augustine’s 
well-known similar view of the saints as the Civitas Dei, “ eivitas sancta, civitas fidelis,” 
which, “in terris peregrina, incoelo fundata est.” (Sermon cv. 9, on Luke xi. 5—13.) 
Also the beautiful view of them given in the Epistle to Diognetus, by an author, 
Justin Martyr’s contemporary:—“Christians are not separated from others by country, 
by language, or by customs. They are confined to no particular cities, use no par¬ 
ticularity of speech, adopt no singularity of life. Dwelling in the cities, as every 
man’s lot is cast, following the customs of each country in respect of dress, diet, and 
manner of life, and, like other men, marrying and having children, they yet display 
the wonderful nature of their peculiar polity. They dwell in their own country but 
as sojourners : they abide on earth, but they are citizens of heaven. In a word, they 
are in the world what the soul is in the body. The soul is diffused through all the 
members of the body, and Christians through the cities of the world. But the soul, 
though dwelling in the body, is not of the body; and Christians dwell in the world, 
but are not of the world.” 
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be found to have attached to him;) himself to take part in 
the sacred drama, and enact as a living actor the roll as¬ 
signed him. 1 * 

In contrast with all which, and to represent the world 
as distinguished from the saints, there was the terrene 
landscape of the Apocalyptic or Roman earth? and its great 
city ; the earth being the tit emblem of those who, in heart, 
only dwelt on earth. 3 In the event, which was soon to 
take place, of its inhabitants nationally abandoning Pa¬ 
ganism, and professing Christianity, the symbol of the Gen¬ 
tile or outer court of the Temple was at hand, as joined on 
to that of Israel, to represent their profession as proselytes; 
—as excluded therefrom, to mark their complete and re¬ 
cognised apostasy. 4 —In the firmamental heaven which 
overlooked the terrene landscape, and its sun, moon, and 
stars, there was that which might fitly designate, as in other 
prophecies, the secular powers of the world; whether in 
the lustre of supremacy, or as eclipsed and cast down. 5 
There was in the movement of atmospheric storms, the 
overflowing of rivers, and other such changes, visibly pass¬ 
ing from without upon the landscape, the ready symbol of 
foreign invasions ; and again in its earthquakes, that of 
political commotions and revolutions from within. 6 —Fur¬ 
ther, as there seems to have been a chorographical truth 
in the general landscape, and the four quarters of the Ro¬ 
man earth (with its inland sea, frontier rivers, and other 
notable localities) to have been designated, 7 there was a 
scenic facility of not merely symbolizing invasions, or other 
such events occurrent, but of visibly marking the particular 
localities originating or affected by them, if in any case 
deemed requisite. 

1 So imperially in Apoc. vii, x, and the beginning of xi; where the point will he 
more fully discussed. 

1 See the proof of this identity Note 1 p. 121 infra. 

3 So Apoe. xiii. 12, “The earth and they that dwell in it,” in the sense of “the 
earth, or they that dwell on it; ” the one including and symbolizing the other. Just 
as xii. 12, “ The heavens, and they that dwell therein;” and xi. 1, “The altar, and 
they who worship therein.” The figure is not infrequent.—The frequent Scriptural 
use of the phrase “inhabitants of the earth” as a symbol of the men of this world 
is noticed by Jeroin ad Dardanum, exemplifying from Apoc. viii. 13. 

4 Apoe. xi. 2. 

5 Apoc. vi. 12—14, viii. 12, See. 6 Apoc. viii. 7—9; and vi. 12, xi. 13,19, &c. 

7 Compare Apoc. vii. 1, ix. 14, viii. 7, S, See. 
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Besides all which it must be remembered that there was 
the opportunity of superadding, from time to time, supple¬ 
mental hieroglyphic signs or symbols, such as in chaps, xii, 
xiii, for example ; symbols associated for the most part with 
the scenic landscape : and, finally, that the connexion of the 
histories of the world and of the church,—the interming¬ 
ling of events secular and ecclesiastical,—might be easily 
and at once made manifest to the eye in the Apocalyptic 
imagery ; as its glances were directed from Mount Zion, or 
the temple, and what passed therein, to the earth below; 
from the earth to the temple and Mount Zion. 

II. Next as to the plan and order of the Revela¬ 
tion. 

It is evident that plan and order must have been essen¬ 
tial to the distinctness of so extended a prophecy. And 
while, no doubt, one object of representing the events of 
the coming future as written in the Book in the right hand 
of the enthroned One, was to mark them as all preordained 
in his eternal counsels, yet the chief object of their being 
there written must have been, I think, that of signifying 
what it is now our purpose to consider,—the plan, order, 
and grand divisions of the prophecy. 

The form of the Book seems to have been that of a roll . 
Such was the common form of books among the Romans; 
and the almost universal one, I believe, at least of sacred 
books, among the Jews. 1 2 The divisions externally and at 
once apparent on it were twofold. First, the Book ap¬ 
peared as one ivritten within and without; secondly, as one 
sealed with seven seals: the seals being all visible on the 
outside ; and so arranged as- that they could be only 
opened in succession.*—Further, after the seventh seal had 


1 This presumed form of the Apocalyptic hook, as a scroll , is well illustrated by the 
comparison in Apoc. vi. 14; where it is said that the heaven passed away from the 
Evangelist’s view “ as a book (fitfiXiov) rolled up .”—The same form is noticed in Jer. 
xxxvi. 2, “ Take thee a roll of a book.” And we may compare also Ezek. ii. 9, 10, 
Zech. v. 2. 

2 A construction of this kind would be very simple. It is easily conceivable how, 
in folding a parchment-scroll, we might at any particular point seal the lower part 
of a projecting slip of the parchment (like those of the Seals that project in the 
Apocalyptic Chart which follows this Introduction) to the part of the scroll previously 
folded: in which case, ere the unfolding began, one and all of the Seals would appear 
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been opened, intimation was given of other divisions. There 
appeared seven angels with seven trumpets; which trum¬ 
pets were successively sounded, and symbolic visions con¬ 
nected with them, successively exhibited : each, I conceive, 
like the visions of the seals before them, with its counter¬ 
part either written or painted, (for the word ysy^a[x(xsvov 
will admit of either meaning,) in the columns of the seven- 
sealed Book. 1 —Finally, on the seventh trumpet’s sounding, 
and after a retrospective digression somewhat long and 
varied, seven vials were poured out, each having its subject 
described in the Book also; the last reaching to the close 
of the present dispensation, and the triumph and glorious 
reign of Christ and his saints. 

Thus the question arises, what might be the nature and 
relation of these several divisions ? What of the writing 
within and without ? What of the seals, trumpets, and 
vials ? 

And as regards that primary mark of division, its being 
written luithin and without, does it not seem natural to sup¬ 
pose that, according to the forms of writing then customary, 
what was without might be probably intended as a part sup¬ 
plemental of that within : —supplemental, not accidentally, 
or as occasioned by an unexpected and overflowing re¬ 
dundancy of matter, so as was often the case in the rolls 
of human writing ; but purposely and with premeditated 
design : perhaps so in fact as to answer to, and compre¬ 
hend, the very retrospective explanatory digression after the 
seventh trumpet just spoken of? Such, I think, it will 
prove. 2 —Again, as to the relative chronological position of 

on the outside; and in the unfolding, as each successive Seal was broken, the scroll 
only unfold to the point where the next occurred. 

1 Compare Jor. xxxvi. 23; “When Jchudi had road three or four leaves [of the 
roll], he cut it with a penknife.” On which Lowth observes that these were columns, 
or partitions , into which the breadth of the parchment was divided.” Just such 
columns , or partitions , I conceive to have been in the seven-sealed Apocalyptic scroll. 

As regards both this columnar division of the .scroll, and also what I have suggested 
from the word ytynagptroi', as to the possible union of painting with writing in it, a 
beautiful illustration exists in the celebrated manuscript of the Book of Joshua, in the 
Vatican Library. This parchment-scroll, which is thirty-two feet long, is said to be 
a Greek manuscript of the 7th century; and represents the history given in the Book 
of Joshua in a series of columnar miniature illuminated paintings, with short descrip¬ 
tive words or sentences superadded. So too some of the Egyptian hieroglyphic MSS 
in the British Museum. 

3 See on this view of the subject-matter of the Apoealvptic opislhographism the be¬ 
ginning of my Bart IV, Chap, i : also uiy Chart, which depicts it at once to the eye. 
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the Apocalyptic seals, trumpets , and vials , would not the 
most natural arrangement of them seem to be that which 
supposes each of the latter series of sevens to be consecu¬ 
tive on the former : the seventh seal comprehending within 
it the seven trumpets, and the seventh trumpet the seven 
vials ; the trumpets carrying on the history chronologically 
from the end of the sixth seal, and the vials from the end 
of the sixth trumpet ? Such, in fact, appears to myself the 
self-commending simplicity of this view of the Apocalyptic 
structure, that I think to the mind of the Evangelist it 
must almost at once have suggested itself; and almost at 
once carried its own evidence of truth along with it. 1 

Besides which divisions there were noted from time to 
time important chronological periods , in the development 
of the prophecy; periods most useful, especially in the 
case of the great supplemental digression just spoken of, to 
fix the order and connexion of certain of its constituent 
parts :—the most notable of these periods being that of the 
time , times , and half a time , or 1260 days : as one whereby 
not merely, it is to be well observed, was the connexion 
indicated between different parts of the Apocalyptic drama ; 
but also between them and certain celebrated prophecies of 
Daniel, to which the same chronological and most remark¬ 
able period attached.—Thus, on the Avhole, was the most 
perfect order and plan, as well as the fittest scenery , pro¬ 
vided for the due unfolding of the Apocalyptic drama. 

As to the dignity and grandeur of this drama, who can 
express it ? Its subject was nothing less than the prolonged 
conflict, even to its termination, between the antagonistic 
powers of Christ’s true Church and the world: its moral 
that, whereas at the beginning the crown and glory of 
earthly dominion appeared attached to the potentates of 
this world, and the Church oppressed and low,—at the 
ending dominion and crown ancl glory were all seen to pass 
away from the men of this world, and to be transferred to 
the saints and Church of Christ!—And then, such a the- 

1 So Mode and most historical expositors. And let me add, as illustrative of the 
obviousness of this new of the Apocalyptic structure, that both Moses Stuart of the 
German Pneterist school, and Burgh, the father of the modern English Futurist school, 
alike adopt it. “ The seven Trumpets,” says M. Stuart, ii. 150, “ were most palpably 
mere subdivisions of the 7th Seal, and growing out of it.” See too Burgh, p. 183. 
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atric scene ! sncli music ! such an audience ! IIow, in the 
comparison, must the boasted splendour of the grandest of 
the imperial theatric displays, not long before exhibited in 
the then proud capital of the world, have seemed to St. 
John to fade into meanness! 1 

And more especially was its pre-eminent grandeur mani¬ 
fest in this additional circumstance characterizing it, that 
the Evangelist was admitted, as it were, behind the scenes, 
in the figuration of the great mundane drama ; and, in what 
passed in the secret recess of the Holy of Holies, permitted 
to behold Him, and his acting, who was the Almighty 
Overruler of all. I have already just hinted at this matter : 
and I must now beg for a little while to detain the reader; 
that he may consider with me beforehand, somewhat in de¬ 
tail, the grand lessons which thus, as the drama proceeded, 
were set before St. John. 

And, first , there was thus manifested to him the real 
origin of events in the throne of God and of the Lamb. 
Hence , he saw, the lightnings, thunderings, and voices, that 
had their echoes in the changes of this world: hence the 
commissioning of angels, with their invisible and mysterious 
agencies!—Man is apt in these things to look only to 
second causes. The inner-temple vision, in the exact spirit 
of Bible history, directed the apostle’s eye to the great first 
cause of them all, in the glorious high throne of the hea¬ 
venly sanctuary. 2 

Secondly, there was thus strikingly marked out to St. 
John the very reasons and motives which dictated these 
counsels of Him that sate upon the throne, thus ordering 
all things. In language alike true and sublime our great 
philosopher depicts the divine mind as the sensorium of the 

1 I refer especially to the famous Ludi Sect da res, exhibited by Domitian at Rome 
in the year 88, seven years before the visions in Patinos. 

With direct reference to the same Ludi Scctdnrcs , as exhibited by the Emperor Se- 
verus A. 1). ‘201, or somewhat above a century afterwards, Tertulliau wrote his 
Treatise Jk Spectaadi*: (see Pamelius’ Preface to it:) and in it lie ‘contrasts with 
those imperial theatric shows the grandeur, not indeed of tin; Apocalyptic prejiyura- 
tion of the "Teat Christian drama, so as I here do, hut of its actual realization. 
“Quale autem spcctaculum in proximo est; ndventiLs Domini jam indubitati, jam 
superbi, jam triumphantis ? Qua: ilia exultatio an^elorum! Qua* gloria resur- 
^entiuin sanctorum ! Quale regnum exiude justorum ! Qualis civitas Nova Jerusa¬ 
lem ! At.” De Spectac. e. 30. 

' l Apoc. iv. 5, xiv. 15, 17, xvi. 1, Ac. 
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universe} And, as the Evangelist marked what was said 
and what was done in the inner Temple, he might see that 
there was nothing of all that passed on earth unobserved 
by the divine mind, nothing unfelt by it. Thither, he per¬ 
ceived, came up the memorial of the sins of its inhabitants, 
while immature as yet, and when fully ripe ; 2 each with its 
own call for judgment: thither, in striking contrast, what 
concerned his own people, his saints of the church militant. 
Not a sigh could escape from, nor a suffering vex them, 
but its pulse was evidently felt there . Thither tended, as 
to their proper centre, the cries of the souls slain beneath 
the altar; thither, as sweet incense, the prayers and adora¬ 
tions of the saints. 3 And then mark the result! It was 
on the cries of the martyrs rising up that the political 
heaven, the figure of the supremacy of their oppressors, 
was seen to pass away. It was in requital of its oppression 
of the saints that great Babylon was made to drink of the 
wine-cup of the wrath of God. 4 And amidst all the com¬ 
motions and changes, the woes and judgments on the earth, 
he heard declarations made by the Spirit, from time to 
time, and saw heaven-sent visions given, to assure his people 
of the provision made for their safety, and that all things 
should work together for their good. 5 

A third point notable in what passed within the Temple, 
—and indeed in what passed without also,—was the em¬ 
ployment of angelic agency in producing the varied eventful 
changes in this world. Most truly, as well as beautifully, 
has it been said by Milton, “ Millions of spiritual creatures 
walk the earth, unseen, both when we sleep and when we 
wake.” He has said it truly, because it is precisely ac¬ 
cording to the uniform representations of Holy Scripture. 
When the firstborn in Egypt, or the army of the Assyrians 
was to be slain, it was by the agency of a destroying angel. 
When Elisha or Peter was to be delivered, it was still, as 
represented in Scripture, by angelic instrumentality. Un¬ 
der the present dispensation, we are told, they are employed 
as ministering spirits to the good, destroying spirits to the 

1 Sir I. Newton, Priucipia, ad fin. 

3 Apoc. viii. 5, xiv. 18. 3 vi. 10, 11, viii. 3, 4. 4 vi. 11—14, xviii. 6. 

5 Apoc. vii. 3, ix. 4, &c. 
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evil. Similar was the view presented to St. John in this 
prophecy. Numbers of them, indeed, without number 
were seen engaged in the heavenly temple in contempla¬ 
tion and praise. But to others he saw given commissions 
in the sphere of active employment: and, in fulfilment of 
these, they appeared afterwards directing the tempests, 
sounding the trumpets, pouring out the vials, scattering 
the fire, gathering the vintage. 1 The language indeed is 
figurative : but the truth I speak of can scarce be mistaken 
as exhibited under it. 

Yet once more it was evident from what passed within, 
how in time, as well as in measure and manner, every 
event was ordered,—even to the minutest accuracy. It 
needed not that there should be any dial-plate in the sanc¬ 
tuary. That infinite mind was seen to be to itself its own 
measure of succession. There was marked the passage and 
the progress of time, alike in its minutest moments and 
largest cycles; the hour, and day, and month, and year: 
the time, times, and half a time; one day as a thousand 
years, and a thousand years as one day:—the exact and 
fittest moment of loosing or restraining, of deliverance or 
judgment.the hour known to no man, no, not to the 
angels in heaven, of the harvest and the vintage, of the 
mystery of God ending, the consummation of all things, 
the day of judgment. 2 

I must not forget to observe, in conclusion, that where¬ 
soever explanation might be needed, each class of the 
blessed ones present in the temple-scene appeared prompt 
to communicate with the Evangelist. From the elders 
there came one to point out the palm-bearing multitude to 
him, and tell their origin and their history. 3 An angel was 
the party to show him the closing scene of Babylon, and 
the glories of the New Jerusalem. Lastly, voices of an 
unseen one from heaven, as of the Spirit of *Jehovah , spake 

1 Apoc. vii. 1, 3, viii. 0, 7, A'e., ix. 14, 15, xiv. 17, 18, xvi. 1, &c. 

2 ix. 15, xii. 14, xiii. 5, xiv. 15, 18, x. G, 7, kc. 

3 Supposing the received text correct in vi. 1, 3, kc., fp\on kch /SXfTrt, I might 

have noted the four living creature* ns also communicating with St. John. Rut the 
Km must he eliminated, after the more critical editions, and the <px tM ' other¬ 

wise applied. Still the sympathy of the four living creatures is implied in that of the 
24 elders, as part of the same body of the redeemed. See pp. 86—93 supra. 
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from time to time to him of what lie was writing; as if 
superintending it, in order that there might he in it no 
error, no deception. And Jesus himself\ the beloved one 
of his soul, as He had begun the revelation, so in his own 
person and with his own promise ended it: “ Surely I 
come quickly/’ 1 —It was a beautiful exemplification of that 
union and communion of the saints below with beings of a 
higher order above, of which St. Paul had written to the 
Hebrew Christians : “ Ye are come to (or are in association 
with) .the general assembly and church of the first-born, 
whose names are written in heaven, and the spirits of just 
men made perfect, and an innumerable company of angels, 
and Jesus the Mediator of the new covenant, and God the 
judge of all.” Indeed the whole passage is most illustrative 
of the subject we have been discussing. Por, if we include 
its previous and commencing clause, “ Ye are come unto 
Mount Zion, and unto the city of the living God, the 
heavenly Jerusalem,” it brings before us the very scene, in 
part, as well as celestial company present in the apocalyptic 
visions. Insomuch that I cannot believe the resemblance 
fortuitous. The ideal imagery seems to me to have been 
dictated by God’s Spirit to one apostle, almost purposely 
as the intended prototype of what was here, some thirty 
years after, to be visibly represented to another in the 
visions of Patinos. For, “no Scripture is of private in¬ 
terpretation ; but holy men spake as they were moved by 
the Holy Ghost.” 2 


CHAPTER V. 

ON THE ENSUING HISTORICAL EXPOSITION OF THE 
REVELATION. 

And now, as the conclusion of this introductory Part, it 
may perhaps be useful to set before the reader a brief 
general statement of the principles , plan, and (as I hope) 

1 vii. 13, xvii. 1, xxi. 9, x. 4, xiv. 13, xxii. 16, 20, compared with i. 17, IS. 

2 2 Peter i. 20: iSiag tiriXvrTtiog meaning, I suppose, a prophecy’s separated, de¬ 
tached interpretation. See Bishop Horsley’s Sermon xv, on the text. 
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evidence of truth, that lie will find to characterize the follow¬ 
ing Exposition of the apocalyptic prophecy. 

Its subject-matter I assume to be the continuous for¬ 
tunes of the church and of the world , (that is of the Homan 
world and Christian church settled therein,) from the time 
of the revelation being given , or time of St. John’s banish¬ 
ment, to the end of all things. This its commencing date 
I consider, as already observed, to have been fixed by 
Christ’s own words, “ I will show thee the things that must 
happen after these things .” (a 0=1 yivstrSai [xsra raura,) 
If the words <k these things” mean the state at that time 
of the apocalyptic churches, as described in the seven 
epistles,— a point which, I suppose, few will doubt,— 
then must Christ’s declaration, as it seems to me, distinctly 
and all but necessarily imply that the foreshowing of the 
future should begin from the time of Johns banishment , or 
scon after . 1 This is indeed admitted by the most com¬ 
petent judges . 2 And the importance of this canon of his¬ 
torical exposition of the Apocalypse, thus fixed, cannot be 
over-estimated. It sets aside of itself,—what there is in¬ 
deed, as 1 think, superabundant other evidence also to set 
aside,—interpretations based on the principle of the Apo¬ 
calypse being a prophecy figurative only of the times yet 
future 3 of the second Advent. I believe the words a [xsXXsi 
yivstriai txzra ravra must have positive violence done 
them, in order to extract therefrom any other meaning 
than that which I have given. 

1 Such is the use of the ptra ravra perpetually elsewhere in the Apocalypse; as iv. 

I. vii. 1, xviii. I, xix. 1, Ac. Ami so in other books of Scripture; e. g. .Job. vii. 1, 
xxi. 1. Ac. 

3 See the extract from Mielntelis driven Note 4 , p. 8 suprh.—To much the same ef¬ 
fect is the judgment of Augustine; C. I), xx. 8. 1.; . . . . “totum tenipus quod liber 
iste [Apocalyptic] complectitur, a primo scilicet udventu Christi usque in seeuli 
fiiiein.” 

3 Rv certain advocates of the futurist scheme it has been alleged that there are eases 
where the interval signified is as great as what they here contend for; e. g. 1 Pet i. 

II, where the apostle speaks of the Spirit foreshowing to the old prophets Christs 
sullerings, teat rag (ter a ravra ?o£ag\ viz. say they, the glories of his yet future 
kingdom. Put does not Christ himself represent his personal glory as beginning 
immediately after his ascension. Job. xvii. d, Ac. ? Moreover, even if the glories meant 
be those of the saints at Christ’s coming again, are not Christ’s sullerings inclusive of 
those of the Church, which is his body? (See 2 Cor. i. d, Col. i. 21.) So again as 
regards Acts xv. 1(5, “ Mer« ravra 1 will return, and build up the tabernacle of Da¬ 
vid,” it is a disputed question what the time may be which is referred to, and interval 
implied. At any rate the usual intent of the phrase in a context s itch as that in the 
verse before us is unquestionably such as 1 here contend lbr. 
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In the divine foreshowing of its great subject I have felt 
persuaded, and have carried out my exposition on the per¬ 
suasion, that the two following rules must have been ob¬ 
served :—- first , that the epochs and events selected for pre¬ 
figuration must have been such as are confessedly the most 
important and eventful ; (by confessedly meaning in the 
judgment of what are considered standard authorities ;) 
secondly , that the figuring emblems must have been, in some 
approved consistent sense, characteristic and distinctive. 
Such would be the case were a master-mind among men to 
develop the great general subject in a series of descriptive 
sketches or pictures. IIow then can we suppose it other¬ 
wise in the prefigurations of the Omniscient Spirit ? 

The direct evidence of truth hence arising, in case of 
agreement between the symbol and the historical object it 
is applied to, will at once be felt by the intelligent reader: 
specially from the circumstance of the symbols being not 
expounded after the interpreter’s own fancy, that bane too 
often of prophetic exposition : but in a sense, as I said, 
approved; that is, according to their recognised meaning, 
more especially at the time and in the country supposed 
to be referred to : or perhaps as otherwise fixed ; e. g. 
by some local or geographical peculiarity, strongly marked 
in the prefiguration.—Of course the evidence will be felt 
strong in proportion to the number of details combined in 
the symbol, their distinctiveness of character, and the ex¬ 
actness of their application to the sera and the subject. It 
might be expected h priori, and will be found in fact, that 
in the long series of prophetic figurations there will be 
some more circumstantial, distinctive, and striking than 
others; and some indeed quite brief, and comparatively 
general in character. But the former will be found, I be¬ 
lieve, much more frequent than the latter; and certainly 
abundantly sufficient in frequency and strength to serve 
as effectual buttresses to the sacred building, and to keep 
up its continuity unbroken.—Nor will the seeker for truth 
fail to consider the argument cumulative in this case: and 
how, if in a long continuous series of prefigurations one, 
and another, and another, each in its precise order of time, 
be shown to have had its fulfilment, the strength of the 
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evidence of truth must needs rapidly increase each step; 
indeed with almost the rapidity of geometrical progression. 

Besides which direct evidence the Reader will find 
offered from time to time in the ensuing Exposition a spe¬ 
cies of indirect evidence, hitherto unnoticed I believe, of 
the nature of what I may call allusive contrast. Examples 
will best illustrate it. But I may thus briefly explain its 
nature. Supposing the great subject of the Apocalyptic 
Revelation to be the histories, in connexion or in contrast, 
of Christ’s faithful church and of the world, (of the latter, 
either in its primary state of avowed Heathenism, or its 
subsequent state of corruption and apostasy under the Chris¬ 
tian name,) then,—just as in God’s actual interventions at 
one and another crisis, for the revival of his Church, and 
vindication of his own rights and honour, the revelations 
of gospel-light and truth made by Him would be neces¬ 
sarily in marked contrast and opposition to the then pre¬ 
valent errors and corruptions,—so in the Eternal Spirit’s 
foreshowings of the same, a similarly marked contrast must 
be expected to appear, on putting the Apocalyptic picturing 
of the heavenly revelation side by side with the historic 
picturing of the chronologically correspondent corruption 
and heresy. The same too, partially, in the Spirit’s pre- 
figurative sketchings, from time to time, of its faithful ones ; 
faithful among the faithless. Some three or four examples 
of this will be substantiated, if I mistake not, in the en¬ 
suing Commentary, specially in Apoc. vii, viii, x; the view 
of St. John in his representative character , hitherto quite 
barren of results, furnishing under this head, as well as 
under the former , most important accessions of evidence.— 
Nor let me pass on without just hinting the theological 
importance of each such substantiated allusive prefigura¬ 
tion : inasmuch as it must present not merely evidence of 
the fulfilment of prophecy in matters of historic fact, but 
evidence of the divine judgment in matters of religious 
doctrine. 

With regard to the plan, order , and chief divisions of the 
Exposition ensuing, they have been already almost inti¬ 
mated in the preceding chapter. Eor that which an ex¬ 
positor may have declared to be in his opinion the most 

vol, i. s 
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natural plan, order, and chief divisions of the Prophecy, 
those self-same, except for very cogent reasons, he ought of 
course to follow out in his own Exposition. Accordingly 
the three septenaries of Seals, Trumpets, and Vials will be 
interpreted by me as connected and consecutive series ;— 
the seventh Seal unfolding itself in the seven Trumpet- 
Visions, the seventh Trumpet in those of the seven Vials: 
and this with no intermission or interruption; save only 
that of the supplemental retrogressive Part, (marked as 
such by clear internal evidence,) which I have supposed to 
have occupied the outside of the Apocalyptic Scroll.— 
Hitherto this scheme of arrangement has not, 1 believe, 
been consistently developed. There are some expositors 
who, though admitting the consecutiveness of the three 
septenaries, have yet encumbered its development by the 
surely strange supposition of the seven-sealed Book con¬ 
taining but a part of the Revelation, and its other and 
larger part being inscribed in the little Book held by the 
rainbow-crowned Angel of Apoc. x . 1 Others again have 
explained the witnesses’ death and resurrection, noted 
apocalyptically under the sixth Trumpet, as having refer¬ 
ence to events long subsequent to those which are the main 
subject of that Trumpet, and indeed to the sounding of the 
seventh Trumpet after it . 2 Hence an involved structure at 
the best; and a proportionate want of the self-evidence of 
the simplicity of truth. 

And, turning "from the prophecy to the history, there 
seem to me on the whole to be six chief parts, or acts, 
clearly defined in the sacred prefigurative drama before 
us; (a division well agreeing with that more obvious one 
already noted, of the succession of Seals, Trumpets, and 
Vials:) their historic subject-matter being, respectively, as 
follows:— 

I. That of the coming temporary prosperity, and then the 
decline and fall of Rome Pagan, before the power of 
Christianity :—the subject of the six first Seals. 

1 E. g. Wede. See the notice of his Scheme in my Vol. iv, Appendix. 

2 E. g. Keith. So at least in the Signs of the Times ii. 32 ; 3rd Ed. In his Sth 
Edition he regards the 7th Trumpet as yet future. 
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II. The ravage and destruction of Home Christian , after 
its apostasy, in its divisions both of east and west; of the 
western empire by the Goths , of the eastern by the Sara¬ 
cens and Turks: —the subject of the first six Trumpets. 

III. The history of the Reformation , as introduced about 
the middle of the sixth Trumpet. 

IV. The supplemental and explanatory history of the 
rise , character , and actings of the Papacy and Papal Em¬ 
pire, which sprung out of the Gothic inundations of Western 
Europe:—a part corresponding, as I conceive, with the 
ivriting without on the prophetic roll; and which was ex¬ 
hibited preparatorily to the figuration of the Popedom's 
final overthrow. 

V. The preliminary judgments on, and then the final 
overthrow of, the Papacy and Papal Empire , under the 
out-pouring of the Vials of God's wrath ; followed by the 
coming of Christ to judgment.—Consequent on which is 
depicted, 

Vltldy, The glorious consummation ; including the de¬ 
scent of the heavenly Jerusalem , and the reign of Christ and 
his saints on the renovated earth. 

Of which Parts the first four seem to me to have been 
accomplished already ; and of the fifth the prefigured events 
to be now far advanced in progress of fulfilment. 

In the following Treatise it is my purpose, first, to trace 
the historical fulfilment of the four former Parts, together 
with that of the six earlier Vials of the fifth Part, more at 
length : then, in regard of the remainder, as yet unfulfilled, 
to inquire briefly and cautiously into the grander and more 
prominent points that may seem prefigured in it, as des¬ 
tined to take place in the coming future.—The circum¬ 
stance of the fifth prophetic Division having been only in 
main part fulfilled, as I view it, in part still future, will 
cause this measure of divergence in my actual arrangement 
from the Division just sketched, that L shall include what 
seems to me unfulfilled of the fifth Part under the sixth 
and last of the prophecy. 

Put what a field for historic research lies here before us ! 
A field extending over seventeen centuries, and over coun- 
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tries many more than those of European Christendom!— 
With reference to which point, and ere I enter on the ex¬ 
position, let me call upon the reader to admire with me the 
divine wisdom in so ordering things that, amidst the par¬ 
tial wreck that there has been of the literary records of 
some of the centuries here prefigured, and the original 
paucity of those of others, (especially of the earlier part of 
the dark middle ages,) there should yet remain to us docu¬ 
mentary evidence sufficient whereby to illustrate almost all 
of the events foreshown, and to evince the truth and accu¬ 
racy of the prefigurations.—And, again, let me suggest it 
as a thing admirable, that He should so have overruled the 
intellectual tendencies of a mind like Gibbon s, in these 
latter days, as to direct it to the development of the same 
period, and nearly the same subject, as the larger half of 
the Apocalyptic prophecy. It is scarcely needful, I pre¬ 
sume, to detail his peculiar qualifications as an illustrator 
and a witness :—endowed as lie was with powers of research 
and memory very rare, and an absolute enthusiasm in his 
subject, such as precisely the best to fit him for searching 
out historic truth, even where obscurest;—endowed, too, 
with a comprehensiveness of vieiv and philosophic sagacity, 
which led him, instinctively almost, to mark the relations 
of things, trace results to their causes, and, amidst the 
multiplicity of details, to appreciate the real importance 
and grand bearing of events and epochs:—besides the 
being possest of a turn of mind and imagination eminently 
dramatic and picturesque ; such as to suggest a develop¬ 
ment of his general subject with no little of dramatic unity 
of effect, and a grouping and painting of the details in gra¬ 
phic descriptions, that approach, as near almost as descrip¬ 
tive language can do, to the mode of exhibiting them here 
chosen, viz. by actual pictures.—Thus was the infidel Gib¬ 
bon prepared to become unconsciously the best illustrator 
of no small part of the prophecy : that self-same heavenly 
prophecy which he has himself made the subject of a sneer . 1 
The absolute need of such a pioneer to Apocalyptic inter¬ 
pretation has been well set forth by Michaelis, in his sketch 


1 “ A mysterious prophecy which still forms part of the sacred canon ; but which 
• . . . has very narrowly escaped the proscription of the Church.” Gibbon, ii. 304. 
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of the pre-requisites for a proper Apocalyptic expositor . 1 
Nor is there any one that can so fully as the Expositor 
himself appreciate the immense advantage derivable from 
his pioneering.—It is however an advantage in which the 
Reader may also participate. Gibbon’s work on the De¬ 
cline and Fall of the Roman Empire offers him a book of 
reference easily accessible, and in secular history almost 
always to be depended on , 2 whereby himself to test the 
correctness of the historic views and statements propounded 
to him by the Expositor. It will be my object to facilitate 
such reference. The use will soon appear. 

1 Ch. xxxiii. } 6, p. .505, See. After specifying as the first qualification a competent 
knowledge of the Creek and Hebrew, as the second a taste for poetry and painting, 
he adds, as the third and most important, a complete knowledge of history, more 
especially of the history of Asia. And then he notes the palpable defects on that point 
of nearly all former expositors. 

2 See Guizot’s testimony to Gibbon on this point, in his Preface to the French 
Translation of Gibbon. It is quoted in the Quarterly Review, Vol. 1. p. 289. Mr, 
Milman has borne a similar testimony. 




PART I. 


FIRST SIX SEALS. 

THE COMING TEMPORARY PROSPERITY, AND THEN THE DE¬ 
CLINE AND FALL, OF THE EMPIRE OF HEATHEN ROME. 


A.D. 96 TO 395. 


APOC. CHAPTER VL^ 

“ And I saw when the Lamb opened one of the seven seals; 
and I heard one of the four living creatures saying, as it 
were with a voice of thunder, Come ! And I looked, and 
behold a white horse ! And he that sat on it had a bow : 
and a crown was given unto him : and he went forth con¬ 
quering, and to conquer.—And when he opened the second 
seal, I heard the second living creature saying, Come! 
And there went out another horse that was red: and power 
was given to him that sat thereon to take peace from the 
earth, and that they should kill one another: and there 
was given unto him a great sword.—And when he opened 
the third seal, I heard thp third living creature saying, 
Come ! And I looked, and behold a black horse ! And he 
that sat on it had a pair of balances in his hand. And I 
heard as it were a voice in the midst of the four living 
creatures saying, A chcenix of wheat for a denarius, and 
three chcenixes of barley for a denarius; and see thou hurt 
not [or, wrong not in regard to ] 1 the oil and the wine.— 
And when he opened the fourth seal, I heard the voice of 

1 icat to c\atot' kcu tov otvov fitj aciinjmjg. 1 shall have to remark under my 
third Seal on the alternative translation here given. 
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the fourth living creature saying, Come! And I looked, 
and behold a pale horse! And his name that sat on him 
was Death, and Hades followed with him. And power 
was given unto him over the fourth part [or, over the four 
parts ] 1 of the earth to kill with the sword, and with 
famine, and with pestilence, and by the wild beasts of the 
earth.—And when he opened the fifth seal, I saw under 
the altar the souls of them that were slain for the word of 
God, and for the testimony which they held. And they 
cried with a loud voice, saying, How long, O Master holy 
and true, dost thou not judge and avenge our blood on 
them that dwell on the earth ? And a white robe was 
given unto each one of them : and it was said unto them, 
that they should rest yet for a little season ; until their fel¬ 
low-servants also, and their brethren that should be killed 
as they were, should have been completed.—And I beheld 
when he opened the sixth seal, and there was a great earth¬ 
quake. And the sun became black as sackcloth of hair: 
and the full moon became as blood : and the stars of heaven 
fell unto the earth; even as a fig-tree casteth its untimely 
figs, when it is shaken of a mighty wind. And the heaven 
departed as a scroll when it is rolled together: and every 
mountain and island were moved out of their places. And 
the kings of the earth, and the great men, and the chief 
captains, and the rich men, and the mighty men, and 
every bondman and freeman, hid themselves in the caves 
and in the rocks of the mountains; and said to the moun¬ 
tains and rocks, Fall on us, and hide us from the face of 
Him that sitteth on the throne, and from the wrath of the 
Lamb. For the great day of his wrath is come ; and who 
is able to stand ?” 2 


1 So Jerome’s Vulgate, “ super quatuor partes terrae.” I shall have to remark on 
this various reading under my fourth Seal. 

2 I have in the above followed Tregelles’ text: of the deviations of which from the 

received text the most observable is the omission of the teat fiXent, after fpxou, 011 
opening of each of the four first Seals; in which omission Scliolz, Tittman, and others 
have preceded him. I shall remark more fully on it under my first Seal.—I have also 
generally followed Mr. Tregelles in his translation; and, like him, have deviated from 
the received version in translating living creatures, instead of beasts; and adrjg 
Hades , instead of hell. I deviate from both in translating ehccnix, instead of 

measure ; drji'apiov denarius , instead of penny ; Qctvarqj pestilence, instead of death ; 
Bripiiov wild beasts , instead of beasts: also Xipqi famine , and oXtj aeXr]vij full 
moon. 
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The passage above quoted constitutes the first Act in 
the heavenly drama;—that which was represented under 
the first six Seals. 

Its general subject I have presumed to be the decline 
and fall, after a previous prosperous ccra, of the empire of 
Heathen Rome. And it may be well to observe by anticipa¬ 
tion, that, though it was only in a later part of the pro¬ 
phecy that the Apocalyptic earth, which the Seals soon 
began to speak of, was expressly identified with the Roman 
earth, 1 yet there was in the emblems of the very first Seal, 
if I mistake not, that which, instead of leaving its reference 
doubtful or indistinct, must almost at once have suggested 
the Roman empire and emperors as its intended subject 
of figuration :—at least to an observer unprepossessed by 
other expectations as to the intent of the prophecy; and 
conversant, like the Evangelist, with the manners and cus¬ 
toms of the age. The evidence of this I trust soon to 
bring not only before the mind, but even the eye of the 
reader.—Before doing so, however, it may be useful to 
make a few preliminary remarks, bearing on the right in¬ 
terpretation alike of the symbols of this first Seal, and of 
those of the three next following; which four comprehend 
that quaternion of horses and horsemen, with the succes¬ 
sion of which the revelations of the future given to St. 
John opened. The principles suggested will be found very 
simple ; and such, I trust, as will readily approve themselves 
to the common sense of the intelligent and candid reader. 

And 1st, the chronological reference of each vision, as 
fixed by the prophecy itself, is evidently a point most ne¬ 
cessary to attend to :—that of the first Seal being deter¬ 
mined by its position, next after the Angel’s a ou yevsciiut 
[j.zra Ta.'jra, to signify what was to happen soon after the 
epoch of St. John’s seeing the visions in Patinos ; that of 
the second, third, and fourth, in like manner, being fixed 
to events, or changes, that were to have commencing dates 

'■ 1 In Apoe. xvii. 18 we read that the woman, or Homan seven-hilled city, was the 
great city which ruled over rwv fia(n\nov Tt)£ yrje, u the kings of the earth ” And 
so in verses 2, 5, 8 of the same chapter. The 8th verse speaks of “the inhabitants of 
the earth M as in connexion with, and subjection to, the Beast who was associated with 
the woman. So too in Apoc. xiii. 8, xi. 10, &c,; whereby the y rj, or earth, of Apoe. 
xvii may he traced back to, and probably identified with, the yrj, or earth, of the 
Trumpets and Seals preceding. 
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each in chronological sequence to the commencing dates of 
the events, or changes, signified in the vision of the Seal 
next immediately preceding. 1 —Hence the inadmissibility 
not merely of such directly anti-chronological explanations 
as that of the martyrologist Foxe and Mr. Faber, 2 which 
interprets the four horses and horsemen of the four suc¬ 
cessive military empires of Babylon, Persia, Macedon, and 
Rome, the three first of which had already some centuries 
before St. John passed away :—but also of such as is pro¬ 
posed by Dr. Keith, who would interpret them to symbolize 
the four successive religions of primitive Christianity, Ma- 
hommedanism. Popery, and Infidelity; though elsewhere 
insisting on the establishment of the reign of Popery and 
the Popes, as dating near a century before the rise of Ma- 
hommedanism. 3 —Hence too the probable exclusion of that' 
very old and recently revived explanation, 4 which makes 
the first Seal to symbolize Christianity and its yospel- 
preachiny in triumphant progress, the three next the several 
evil agencies of tvar, famine, and pestilence, introductorily 
to Christ’s second advent: these being not supposed to 
follow each other in any distinctly marked order of chro¬ 
nological sequence, on a grand scale; but rather to occur 
in a series of recurring exemplifications, on a small scale, 
all chronologically intermixt together; after the type of 
those predicted by Christ, as what would occur before the 
destruction of Jerusalem. 5 

1 Of course there may be a certain overrunning by the subject of one vision into 
the period of that of the vision succeeding; supposing these subjects of the two 
visions to be not incompatible, but rather (as, for example, in the case of famine and 
pestilence ) altogether consistent with, and the one implying the continuance of, the other. 

2 See Faber’s Sacr. Cal. ii. 205 (2nd Ed.); and, for Foxe’s view, my notice of him 
in the History of Apocalyptic Interpretation in the Appendix to Vol. iv. 

3 I have noticed this in my Vindieiie Horarine, pp. 9, 20. 

4 E. g. Victorinus of old; (see my notice of him in the Hist, of Apoc. Interpreta¬ 
tion;) and in our own times Mr. Burgh, and I believe the Futurists generally. 

5 Our Lord’s prophecy Matt. xxiv. 7, 14, is referred to for authority, both by 
ancients and moderns: “ For nation shall rise against nation, .... and there shall be 
famines, and pestilences, and earthquakes, in divers places.” Where, mark the plural 
of these noims, and the “ divers places” ascribed to them, Xipoi i cat Xotfioi kcu aetapot 
Kara ro7rovg‘ also the correspondent account in history of their various occurrences 
before the destruction of Jerusalem; (see p. 55 supra:) in contrast with the Apoca¬ 
lyptic distinctness of chronological order and succession. 

Mr. Burgh, p. 159, (4th Ed.,) to make the parallel more striking, adds the further 
statement in Matt. xxiv. 9, “ Then shall they deliver you up to be afflicted,” &c., as 
answering in order, as well as subject, to the vision of the 5th Seal. But in Luke 
xxi. 12 it is said, (after notice of the famines , &c.,) “But before all these things they 
shall lay their hands on you,” &c. 
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2. The presumption against this last-mentioned view 
seems to me strengthened by the fact that abstract ideas, 
such as of war , famine , and pestilence , are I believe never 
depicted elsewhere in Scripture under the form of symbolic 
impersonations, after the manner of these introductory 
Seals. Death stands alone in this respect; and, from the 
very singularity of the circumstance, needed to be specific¬ 
ally named, where his personification occurs in the 4th Seal: 
while war and famine (the supposed subjects of the two 
preceding symbolic impersonations) are specified in that 
same Seal in simple literal language, as two out of the four 
agencies by which Death was to kill, 1 2 —It will be seen here¬ 
after that the price of barley named in the 3rd Seal, as well 
as what is said of the oil and wine, suffice to put the idea of 
famine being there intended altogether out of the question. 

3. Abstractions being thus presumptively set aside, we 
seem very much reduced to the idea of some nation and 
empire , or else the Christian Church , being the main sub¬ 
ject of the four symbolizations. And I think it will be 
admitted on this head that, whichever of these two be 
chosen, the homogeneity of the symbols of a horse and horse¬ 
man , common to the four first Seals, would seem to require 
a homogeneous interpretation of them. Hence, the ex¬ 
clusion of views like Mode’s ; who would explain the first 
Seal’s horse and rider with reference to Christ or his 
Church , the three next Seals’ horses and riders with refer¬ 
ence to the Roman empire or emperors? —The rule is of 
course applicable in detail. What the horse singly is meant 
to symbolize in the first Seal, whether the Church or an 
empire, that it might reasonably be expected to symbolize 
in the three next Seals, though under new and different 
aspects. And in the first three Seals the rider too ought 
to be interpreted on the same common principle. I say in 
the first three Seals ; the case of the fourth Seal’s rider be¬ 
ing, as before remarked, peculiar. 

1 “ And his name that sat thereon was Death: . . . . and power was given unto him 
to kill witli sword, and with famine, and with pestilence,” Ac. Apoc. vi. 8. 

2 So Vitringa, p. .310. “Si fata Romani Imperii symbol iris imnginibus priorum 
quatuor sigillorum depingerentur, necesse erat ut Romanum Imperiuin, continua tem- 
poris serie, sub quatuor his prodiisset aspectibus qui his ima^inibus exhibentur.” 
This he says in refutation of Mede’s exposition. 
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4. As to the grand question just mooted, whether it be 
Christ's Church , or some nation and empire , that is desig¬ 
nated under the figure of the horse in these four Seals, the 
presumption in favour of the former idea which many have 
entertained, in consequence of its being Christ that appears 
crowned as the rider on a white horse in a later vision, 
(Apoc. xix. 11,) like as the first Seal’s rider too, sate 
crowned on a white horse,—that presumption, I believe, 
will utterly vanish, before a more careful comparison of the 
two symbolizations. For the only real point of resemblance 
will be found to be the mere indistinctive one of riding a 
white horse : while the differences will appear so many and 
so marked, as to place the two symbolizations (so as I have 
suggested before when speaking of the moral of the drama 1 ) 
in the light of a marked contrast , not an identity of sub¬ 
ject. 2 —The impracticability, according to Vitringa, (the 
most eminent probably of the Church-system advocates,) of 
carrying out an explanation of the horse and horseman on 
this system into the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th Seals, otherwise 
than as of one compound emblem, 3 increases the already 

1 At p. 106 supra. 

2 I have urged this point fully at pp. 10, 11 of the Vindicise Horarim. I there 
observe as follows: 

“ In the one case it is simply a rider on a white horse, without a single declared 
attribute, name, or emblem of divinity; bearing in his hand a bow, receiving a crown 
(i (rrecpavov ), and with the simple destiny of conquering on the earth, so as any mere 
human conqueror might do, and that be should conquer. In the other case it is One 
with eyes like a flame of fire, and on his head many diadems {biabyfxara), and with 
his vesture dyed in blood, and the incomprehensible name, the Word of God, written 
on him, and in his hand a sword, (not a bow,) and his point of egress not earth, 
(whereon the Church-theory of the Seals would require him to have been progressing 
victoriously ever since his first outgoing,) but heaven.”—I then further state that the 
one and only point of similarity in the two cases, viz. that of riding a white horse, is 
anything but a distinctive: seeing that neither in Psalm xlv, nor Ilabakkuk iii, (pas¬ 
sages cited as parallels,) is the colour of the Messiah’s horse specified; and that in the 
vision of Zech. i. 8, where we read of horses (with riders on them) red, speckled, 
white, it is on a red horse, not white, that the Messiah is there represented as riding. 
—I also show that the mere difference of time, to which the visions of Apoc. vi and 
Apoc. xix respectively refer, does not account for the vast multitude of differences 
in the representation, were the rider in the first case, as in the second, really Jesus 
Christ: seeing that much of the same divine glory that appeared attached to him in the 
vision of Apoc. xix, appeared attached to him also in the primary Apocalyptic vision 
(Apoc. i. 14—16); and that the many diadems could only signify the same universal 
kingdom which the crown did, were the Church-scheme of the Seals correct; Christ’s 
investiture to this universal kingdom having taken place immediately on his ascension. 

In fine, I conclude that the differences are purposely made thus many and great, 
in order to set aside all idea of identity between the two riders, in the one case and 
the other. 

3 “ Videbam interpretes qui per equum album hie intelligunt ccclesia?n Christi , . . 
vehementcr laborare in sequente emblemate recte exponendo.” p. 328. 
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strong presumption against that view: besides that the 
fitness of a horse to designate the Church, even supposing 
Vitringa’s difficulty to be overcome, seems very question¬ 
able. 1 2 Nor, l am persuaded, will human learning or in¬ 
genuity ever be found able to carry out satisfactorily a 
detailed historical explanation of the four Seals, on this 
view of the horse as signifying the Church.- 

Hence, in fine, the a priori probability of the Apocalyp¬ 
tic horse meaning a nation or empire: and, if so, then of 
course that nation with which, more than any other, Christ’s 
Church both was, and was to be, locally connected, and 
which consequently was the subject long before of Daniel’s 
prophecy; viz. the Roman nation. r The circumstance of 
other heathen nations, or empires, having been elsewhere 
similarly symbolized in Scripture prophecy, not merely as 
wild beasts, (their emblems in the persecuting character,) 
but under figures also, with reference to their mere national 
history, of certain of the domesticated animals, (e. g. the 
Persian nation as a ram, and Macedonian as a goat, 3 ) is one 
confirmatory of this view. And the fitness of the war-horse, 
sacred to Mars, to signify the martial Roman nation, —espe¬ 
cially as they claimed to be the Mavortia proles, with Mars 
for their father,—seems almost self-evident. Of which 
their fabled parentage the memorial, we 'read, was ever 
publicly kept up : at spring and at autumn, each year as it 
rolled round, from Romulus’ time, it is said, down to the 
time of the emperors, the Romans being wont to sec the 
horse exhibited in sacrifices and in games, as the animal 
sacred to their father Mars. 4 —Nor, if the appropriateness 

1 The horse and his rider is an expression continually used in Scripture in desig¬ 
nation of a heathen military power. So Exod. xv. 21, Jer. li. 21, Ezek. xxiii. 6, 
Ilagg. ii. 22, Zcch. ix. 10, kc. There is hut one passage in the Old Testament 
where the symbol of a horse is used of any but a military heathen power, viz. Zecli. 
x. 3; where God speaks of making Judah “his goodly horse in battle:” and there 
it is borrowed, if I may so sav, from the custom of Judah’s enemies boasting (ib. o) 
of their horses and riders. Indeed horses were expressly forbidden to the Jews: see 
Dent. xvii. 10, Ps. xx. 7, &c.—Moreover Judah is not the Christian Church. 

2 See my review of the Church-Scheme of the Seals in the Appendix to this 

Volume. 3 Daniel viii. .20, 21. 

4 The sacrifice of the horse , in one annual 6*stival to Mars, is noted by Festus in 
Octoh. and the horse-races by the same author, in Kquiria , as at another.—So Ter- 
tnllian de Speetac. e. 5; “ Deliinc equiria Marti Romulus dixit;’’ just afterwards 
mentioning Romulus as Mars’ son. On which passage Pamelius illustrates the insti¬ 
tution from Varro, Festus, and Ovid. The horse’s consecration to Mars is also noted 
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of the Scriptural emblems of the ram and the goat to 
Persia and Macedon has been evidenced to us by those na¬ 
tions’ actual adoption of them for types on their coinage, 
(so as Persian and Macedonian coins still extant prove to 
us, 1 ) is similar ocular proof of symbolic fitness wanting in 
the present instance. Multitudinous Latin, or, as I may 
truly call them, Roman coins, of early date and beautiful 
fabric, such as the reader now sees engraved before him, 
still remain to illustrate to modern eyes this recognised 
connexion of 3fars, the horse, and the Roman people? Be¬ 
sides that a horse too was one of the ancient Roman war- 
standards. 3 —Nor should I omit to observe, though some¬ 
what anticipatively, since symbols were often borrowed 
from real life, that in the times of St. John the horse was 
frequently seen by Romans in association with riders to 
whom such insignia belonged as those on the first three 
Seals, the croton, the sword, and the balance ,—the first 
more especially: 4 that in this association moreover occa- 


"by Tertullian, ib. 9.—See this subject more fully investigated in my Essay on it in 
the Appendix to this Volume, No. 3. 

1 Engravings of these coins will he given in my 3rd Volume. 

2 On these coins see Eckhel, vol. v. pp. 4G—49 ; who explains the horse on them 
to have been the Roman horse , sacred to Mars at Rome. “ Ad Romana hie typus 
sacra pertinet. Refert Festus; ‘ Equiria lndi quos Romulus Marti instituit per 
equorum cursum, qui in Campo Martio exercebatur.’ De equo dicto Octobri, qui 
singulis annis Marti in Campo Martio immolabatur, vide eundem Festnm in October 
equus.”—From a mistaken impression as to the chief districts where the coins were 
found, and for some other reasons, Eckhel supposed them to have had a Campanian 
local origin. And Niebuhr also, in his Chapter on the internal history of the Republic 
during and after the second Samnite war, suggests that they may probably have been 
there coined, but by a community of Roman colonists already settled at that time, 
under a Roman Prefect, at Capua and elsewhere in Campania; their date having 
been somewhere between the times of the second Samnite and first Carthaginian 
wars. For, says he, at this time “Capua was apart of the Roman state. From 
the year u.c. 431 wardens (pnefecti) had been seut thither; and the Praetor L. 
Furiiis composed laws for the city.” (Niebuhr, Translation by Smith and Schmitz, 
Vol. iii. pp. 289—291. London, 1842.) Thus, even if they were coined in Campania , 
it was as a Roman coinage. More recent researches however have assigned them to 
Latium , as their chief locale, rather than Campania . See my Paper on this subject, 
in the Appendix at the end of this Volume. 

Some coins of this class, Eckhel adds, were restored, as Roman, by Trajan. “ Quod 
non minim : nam nurni hi, etsi peregrini, tamen Roma? fuerunt obvii; et cum in iis 
expressum Roma? nomen legeretur, poterant monetae Romana? accenseri.” Ib. p. 46. 

3 So Pliny H. N. x. 4; “ Erat et antea aqnila prima cum quatuor aliis. Lupi, 
minotaiu'i, cqui, aprique singulos ordines anteibant.” So up to the time of Marius. 

4 See Lipsius’ interesting and illustrative Note on Tacit. Ann. xv. 7: where he 
notes from Dionysius (Ant. Rom. x. 24) the Roman custom of a public gift of a 
horse to a general, on his election, with the dictatorial or consular insignia, accord¬ 
ing to his rank; “specimen et notam dignitatis.” Certain notices on the point will 
occur also under my 1st, 2nd, and 3rd Seals respectively. 
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sions sometimes arose when the horse was viewed moin- 
ouslv; and that it was then, by a natural principle, inter¬ 
preted with reference to those whom the official rider 
might be ruler over; that is, a Roman army, or the Roman 
people. 5 

The meaning of the Apocalyptic horse thus presump¬ 
tively settled, that of the other details of the symbol will 
readily suggest itself. Its colours , in the successive Seals, 
marked obviously the successive symptomatic phases that 
the body politic which the horse represented would exhibit, 
from that of high health and prosperity at the first to that 
of mortal dissolution ; its riders the characteristic agents or 
agencies , bv whom, during the times respectively intended, 
it would be thus acted on and influenced;—the instru¬ 
mental causes , in effect, of these symptomatic phases. —To 
prevent mistake as to the particular agents or agency sig¬ 
nified in each case, the rider bore, or had given him, in the 
successive visions, some distinctive badge of his class, as 
the crown , bow, sword, balance, &c. I say of his class: — 
for in each case, I conceive, it was not an individual that 
the rider was likely to represent; but, conformably with 
the corporate signification of the emblematic horse, and 
other such symbols in prophecy, a collective bodg, class, or 
scries . 

Thus simply, if I mistake not, were the main points that 
Gibbon deemed it important to mark in his philosophic 
history of the Roman empire, set forth before the Evan¬ 
gelist in the four first of the Apocalyptic figurations :—I 
mean, not the events or changes alone in that empire’s 
history; but, together with them in each case, the instru¬ 
mental and the symptomatic phase. —Nor let me omit 
to add, with reference to the epochs and (eras, as well as 
subjects, chosen as I presume for delineation, that they 


1 So Plutarch relates, as an omen of the destruction of Crassus and his army in 
the Parthian campaign, that one of his war-hones richly caparisoned (I suppose with 
the consular insignia) leapt into the Euphrates, and was seen no more. (c. 36.) And 
Tacitus too, in narrating the consul Rictus’ passage over the Euphrates, on some 
military expedition in the time of Nero, says that it was made “ tristi online:" 
because “ in transgressu Euphratis, (jucm ponte transmittehat, nulla palani causa 
turbatus, equus qui consularia insignia gestobat retro evjisit.” (Annul, xv. 7.) So 
the retreating back of the horse that bore the consul's insignia was interpreted to 
betokeu the retreat of the Human army and its consul. 
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too will be found well to agree with those that Gibbon and 
other historians make prominent in their pictures, as bear¬ 
ing most importantly on the grand subject of the decline 
and fall of the Roman empire. Indeed these epochs, and 
the new agencies for good or evil then successively intro¬ 
duced, did so bear upon it, that, as it seems to me, no phi¬ 
losophic history of the varying fortunes of Imperial Rome 
during the period they include could omit them. Nor, I 
may add, does it seem to me that the philosophy of history 
would require the introduction of any more. Short as are 
the four figurations, they contain within themselves, 1 be¬ 
lieve, the very spirit of the Roman history, for the next 
two 'centuries after St. John :—i. e. up to the memorable 
epoch of the year 292, when the unity of the empire was 
practically dissolved.—And let me not forget to observe 
further, ere closing this introductory Section, that there was 
then also foreshown to St. John in the fifth Seal, though 
under imagery quite different and peculiar, another and 
different sera and causal agency, which bore yet more di¬ 
rectly and strongly on the overthrow of the empire and 
religion of Pagan Rome than even any depicted before: it 
being so the fit introduction of the sixth Seal's hieroglyphic, 
charged with the prefiguration of that overthrow; itself 
the grand consummation of this first Act of the heavenly 
Drama. 

Thus much premised, proceed we more particularly to 
consider the sacred figurations. On the first Seal's open¬ 
ing, the voice of the first of the four living creatures, in 
sign and token of Christ’s already assumed part in the pro¬ 
vidential government of the world, 1 called as with a voice 
of thunder, Come ! 2 And instant, as if in obedience to the 
summons, a horse and horseman , with certain peculiar and 


1 See p. 92 supra.—Christ was not indeed to take his kingdom visibly till the 
end. But meanwhile “all power was committed-to him in heaven and in earth;” 
and so the providential government of the world, in connexion with the Church, 
committed to him. 

2 I have already noticed this as the simple reading in the best text; sp\ov without 

the /3A*7rt. Professor M. Stuart, while adopting it, would yet construe the words in 
the same sense as icai i.e. as addressed to St. John. It seems to me 

more probably to be a call in Christ’s Providence on the new agency that was to 
appear in the Apocalyptic or Homan earth. 
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significant insignia, appeared issuing forth, as I suppose, 
upon the Roman landscape. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE FIRST SEAL. 

And what then was to be the characteristic state of the 
Roman empire, according to the first Seal’s prefiguration, 
in the rera next following (for so, as before said, the Angel’s 
words to St. John fixed the chronology 1 ) after the time 
then present of the Apostle’s exile in Patinos?—Methinks 
it might not unnaturally have been expected by Christians, 
who, like him, were suffering from Domitian’s persecution, 
that it would not lie very long before, under the sentence 
of God’s righteous judgment, the great persecuting empire 
of heathen Rome would be seen declining towards its dis¬ 
solution. And truly the vices, follies, and oppressions of 
the emperor then reigning, just as of most that had pre¬ 
ceded him, 2 might suggest an internal cause then already 
in operation, and moreover the recent successful incursions 
of the frontier barbarians an external one, (the facts have 
been already noticed by me, 3 ) each apparently almost suffi¬ 
cient of itself to produce that result,—Hut such a result 
was not indicated to St. John. On the contrary, the first 
symbol under which the Roman people was represented (as 
I am presuming) to his view, represented it somewhat 
strangely under the colour of triumph, prosperity, and 
health in the body politic. 4 “1 looked, and lo! a white 

1 a cn ytviaBai fitra rnvrn. 

2 Hibhon, i. 128, thus sketches their “ age of iron,” from Tiberius to Domiti:m ; 
Vespasian ami]his son Titus bein'? alone exempted. “Their unparalleled vires, and 
the splendid theatre on which they were acted, have saved them from oblivion. The 
dark unrelenting Tiberius, the furious Caligula, the feeble Claudius, the profligate 
and cruel Xero, the beastly Vitollius, and the timid inhuman Domitian, are con¬ 
demned to everlasting infamy.” 

3 Sec my brief histone picture of the state of the empire at the time of St. John’s 
seeing the Apocalypse, given at p. 67 supra; and especially the extract in the Note 1 
p. 08, from Tacitus. 1 mn<t beg the reader very carefully and distinctly to realize 
to himself this state of things in the Roman world under Domitian, at the outset of 
our inquiry into the prophecy of what was to follow afterwards. 

4 This sen>e of the white colour in the 1st Seal is illustrated by the contrast of the 
black in the 3rd. 
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horse ! and lie that sat thereon having a boiv ; and a croton 
(<rTs<pavog) was given him ; and he went forth conquering , 
and to conquer'' 1 Combining the chief indications here 
given, it was as if prosperity long unknown would spring 
up, and continue for some considerable time, within the 
empire :—a prosperity introduced in some striking manner 
by wars of victory ; and that would be still attended by vic¬ 
tory, whenever and wherever wars might arise afterwards, 2 
even to the end of the period prefigured: to which wars 
there would be a going forth under guidance answering to 
that of the crowned bow-bearing rider; thereby assuring 
the general inviolability from foreign foes, and perhaps (for 
the words might seem to intimate as much) advancing the 
limits and the greatness of the empire. 

I. And, first, did not this answer very notably and dis¬ 
tinctively to the general state and history of the Roman 
empire for the 80 or 90 years succeeding John’s banish¬ 
ment ? that is, from Domitian’s death, A. I). 96, through¬ 
out the successive reigns of Nerva, Trajan, Hadrian, and 
the two Antonines, until the accession of Commodus, and 
triumphant peace made by him with the Germans, A. D. 
180 ; or indeed, yet a year or two farther on, to the com¬ 
pletion of his Germanic successes, and coincident primary 
deterioration of his government in 183 or 184 ? 3 I turn 
to Gibbon, whose History, by a singular coincidence, in 
respect of commencing date, as well as of subject, agrees 
with the Apocalyptic prefigurations : and find him, just as 
in this first Seal’s symbolic sketch, deferring for a while to 
enter on his great subject of the decline of the Roman em¬ 
pire ; in order, in the first place, to describe its glory and its 
happiness in this precise sera, as being that which immedi- 

1 Kat eidov, feat idov \mrog XevKog, Kai 6 KaBy^ievog £7r’ avrov T0 % ov ' Kai 

t doBy avroj arttyavog' Kai eZyXBe vikujv, Kai \va viktjgjj. I give Mr. Tregelles’ 
text generally, as before observed. 

2 The words “went forth conquering, and that he should conquer/’ do not imply 
uninterrupted war and conquests : for, if so, how would the white colour of prosperity 
during any long period have been realized ? but only just what I have above stated. 
—I observe this, because it has been inconsiderately objected by certain critics of 
the Horse that the prophecy prefigured an uninterrupted course of war and victory. 

3 It seems that those of Commodus’ medals that bear the titles Imp. iv, Imp. v, 
Imp. vi, were struck in the years ISO, 1S2, 183, respectively: also, from history, 
that these were the only ones in his reign struck in reference to Germanic successes; 
and that the last preceded Commodus’discovery of Lucilla’s conspiracy, in 183, which 
caused the first great deterioration of his government. 
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ately preceded its declining. In fact, he makes it the bright 
ground, if I may so say, of his historic picture : whereon to 
trace out afterwards more effectively in dark colouring, the 
successive traits of the empire’s corruption and decline. 

He represents it (and his representations are well con¬ 
firmed by the original histories remaining to us) as a 
“golden age” of prosperity, union, civil liberty, and good 
government; 1 a period “ unstained toith civil blood” (like 
the white of the first Apocalyptic horse, in contrast with 
the red of the second,’) and “undisturbed by revolution ;” 3 
a period remarkable, both at its commencement and at its 
close, for very wonderful and almost uniform triumphs in 
war, whereby the glory of the empire was illustrated, and 
its limits extended; 4 and of which the middle interval, 
though not without occasional wars (always successful) on 
the frontiers, was generally a time of profound and happy 
peace. 5 In short, he thus sums up his view of it;—“ If a 
man were called to fix the period in the history of the 
world, during which the condition of the human race was 
most happy and prosperous, he would, without hesitation, 
name that which elapsed from the death of Domitian to the 
accession of Conimodus.” 6 


1 i. 1, 128. 

2 It is in regard of this contrast that I the rather wish these words to he marked; 
as furnishing from Gibbon an unintended illustration, not only of the white of the 
first seal, but of the red of the second. 

3 i. 118. Partially this one good distinctive, as Gibbon states, applied also to 
the darker period antecedent, from Augustus' establishment in the empire to Xcrva* s: 
but only quite partially. For there occurred in it the great exception of the mighty 
civil wars of Galba, Otho, Yitellius, and Vespasian; and also the conspiracies against, 
and murders of, Caligula, Xero, and Domitian. 

4 lb. 8—10, 14. 5 lb. 13. 

6 lb. 126. In Dngald Stewart’s Life of Dr. Robertson (Works i. 38, Ed. 1817) a 
Letter from Mr. Walpole to Dr. It. is inserted; in which he intimates the idea which 
he had entertained of writing the history of this icra of Xcrva, Trajan, and the An- 
tonines, as “ the most remarkable period of the worldi. e. for good government. 
This was A.D. 1759, before Gibbon’s writing his history. 

As regards the testimony of original historians to the same effect, I shall refer to 
several more presently, when speaking of the causal agents of this national happiness 
of the Romans during the period spoken of. But I must at once introduce that of 
the greatest of Roman historians, Tacitus: who, having lived and held office in “the 
iron age” preceding, lived also to enjoy and to record the golden age that followed; 
his death not occurring (so Lipsius in Vit. Tae. supposes, though the exact date is not 
known,) till the reign of Hadrian. In his Life of Agricola, eh. 3, he thus writes. 
“Xunc demum redit animus: et quanquam, prime statim bcatissimi seeuli ortu, Xcrva 
C esar res etiam dissoeiahiles miscucrit, principatum ac libertatein, augeatque quotidie 
felicitatem imperii Xcrva Trajanns, «fcc.” So again ch. 44.—And to the same effect 
another contemporary historian, Suetonius , whom I shall have to refer to a little later, 
Vit. Domit. c. 23. See my Xote \ p. 113 infra. 

9 * 
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I said that the wars of the Romans during this period were 
all but uniformly triumphant; and it may be well briefly 
to particularize on this point. Not to rest then on Nerva’s 
primary Pannonian triumph, which instantly, as the new 
sera opened, served to mark the return of victory under it 
to the Roman banners, 1 —I say, not to rest on this, who 
knows not of the triumphs under Trajan, the Roman Alex¬ 
ander, by which Dacia, Armenia, Mesopotamia, and other 
provinces, were, in the course of the first twenty years of 
the period I speak of, added to the Roman empire? As 
regards the forty-three years which followed, constituting 
the reigns of Hadrian and Antoninus Pius, though they 
were years for the most part of honourable and glorious 
peace, 2 yet were there passing wars in each reign sufficient 
to illustrate the continued fulfilment of the predicted 
destiny that they should conquer:—1st, the Jewish war 
under Hadrian, confined to a single province, in which the 
rebellion of that unhappy people was put down with fearful 
slaughter; then, under Antoninus Pius, those lesser wars 
on the frontiers, just before alluded to, which served not 
only to exercise the Roman legions, as Gibbon expresses it, 
but also to deepen the impression on the minds of the bar¬ 
barians everywhere of the invincibility of the Roman em¬ 
pire. 3 —After this, however, and towards the conclusion of 
the octogenarian period that I speak of, wars arose again, 
and of so formidable a character as to test to the very ut- 


1 So the contemporary Pliny; who speaks of it as synchronous with Trajan’s adop¬ 
tion by Nerva. “ Allata erat ex Pannonia laurea: id agcntibus Diis ut invicti Im- 
peratoris exortum victorhe insigue decoraret.” Paneg. eh. 8. 

2 How honourable will well appear from Gibbon’s statement, i. 13 : “ The fiercest 
barbarians frequently submitted their differences to the arbitration of the Emperor : 

[ sc. Hadrian or Antoninus Pius:] and we are informed by a contemporary historian 
Appian], that he had seen ambassadors who were refused the honour which they 
came to solicit, of being admitted into the rank of subjects.”—Compare the younger 
Victor on Antoninus Pius; c. 3. “ Adeo trementibus eum atque amantibus cunctis 

regibus, nationibusque, et populis, ut parentem seu patronum, magis quam dominum 
imperatorem, reputarent: omnesque uno ore, in cmlestium morem, propitium optantes, 
de controversiis inter se judieem poscerent.” 

There is a common class of medals of these emperors, which well illustrate the re¬ 
spect paid them by the barbarians of the frontier. Barbarian kings are represented 
as receiving a tiara or diadem from them, with the legends, “ Rex Parthis datus,” 
“Rex Quadis datus,” &c. See Spanlieim, pp. 831, 832. (Ed. 1671.) 

3 “ Per legatos suos plurima bella gessit. Nam et Britannos per Lollium Urbicum 
legatum vieit . . . . et Mauros ad paccm postulandam coegit; et Germanos, et Dacos, 
et multas gentes, atque Judaeos rebellantcs, contudit per presides et legatos.” Capi- 
tolinus Vit. Antonin, c. 5. 
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most the truth of the prophecy. From East and West, 
North and South, it seemed as if the whole barbarian 
world had been stirred from its very foundations, to over¬ 
whelm the envied glory and prosperity of the empire. 1 2 
And on the sudden surprise, once, and again, and a third 
time, alike on the Euphratean and the Danubian frontier, 
the Roman frontier army was overthrown. 3 But so soon as 
the imperial strength had gathered itself up against the in¬ 
vaders, not only was the invasion on either side, and in 
every ease repelled, but the war carried triumphantly into 
the invaders’ own territory. The Parthian war was suc¬ 
cessfully ended by the total overthrow of that people, the 
capture of the chief Armenian and Parthian cities, Artax- 
ata, Scleucia, Ctesiphon; and re-addition to the empire of 
the great Mesopotamian province, which, originally con¬ 
quered by Trajan, had, from motives of policy, been volun¬ 
tarily ceded by Hadrian. 3 —And even in the most mighty 
of all those wars, the Mareomannie, victory after victory still 
attended the Roman standards under the second Antonine ; 
till the German barbarians, driven into their forests, were 
reduced to submission. 4 —So that the destiny assigned to 

1 “ Gcntcs omncs ab Illyriei limite usque Galliam conspiraverant; ut Marcomanni, 
Narisci, Ilermamluri, Quadi, Suevi, Sarmatic, Latringes, Buri: hi, aliique cum Yie- 
tovalis Sosibes, Sicobotes, Roxolani, Bastarme, Alani, Peucini, Costoboci. Immincbat 
et Parthirum helium, et Britaunieum.” Capitolinus Yit. M. Aur. c. 22. 

2 In the Parthian war Severianus with his army : in the three successive Marco- 
mannic wars, 1st Yietorinus, 2nclly Yimlex. 

3 On the voluntariness of the cession by Hadrian we have the testimony of Rufus 
Festus, Breviarium. “ Spontc propria , rod in tis excreitibus, Armeniam, Mesopotamia™, 
Assyriam concessit,*' se. Iladrianus.—So too .Montesquieu, Grandeur et Decad. c. 15; 
and Eekhel vi. 483. Sec my Yindiche, pp. 90, 91. 

In proof of M. Aurelius’ recovery of the Mesopotamian provinces, as the result of the 
Parthian war, Tillemont (ad anil. A. 1). 1G5) refers to Rufus Festus, who reckons him 
as oin* of the reeovmrs to the Roman empire of that disputed territory. The same is 
implied in Lion C. Ixxv. 1, as regards at least the important Mesopotamian districts 
of Osrhorne and Adiabene. For he speaks of their revolting from the Romans in 
the reign of Governs, some 20 years after M. Aurelius’ death ; between which epoch 
and the revolt spoken of there had been no Parthian war—To the same ell'ect is the 
statement in tin; Dramaticnm Jamblichi, cited in I'liotius* Codex, pp. 74, 75. (I 
burrow tins from Mr. Greswell’s Harmony of the Gospels, Yol. iv, P. ii, p. 58G.) 
Atyti Ct 6 says Pliotius, i. e.’when speaking of M. Aurelius’ Parthian 

war, on HoXuyanroc; irntp rot' \\v<pparifv Kai T typiv t^eytr* 7/ IlapGoauor yr/ 
Pwpatoif 07 TtjKoog KUTi'Ti). If this writer was, as supposed, a contemporary of M. 
Aurelius, and by l»irth ami residence a Mesopotamian, (see Ancient Fmv. Hist. xvi. 
148,) tin- greater would be the value of his testimony.—Among tin* moderns we have, 
besides Tillemont, Gibbon (i. 335) and Yuillant (Xumisni. Paris, 1G9G) expressing the 
same judgment as to the fact. 

1 I beg to refer to the full historical sketch of these wars given in my Yiudicifu 
Horariie, pp. 95—105.—31. Aurelius’ decisive triumph in the Marconuiuuic war is 
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the white horse’s rider, “ and to conquer,” continued to he 
realized by the Romans, even to the end of the period 
under review. And, as the magnificent Column of Trajan 
still remains at Rome, 1 the just memorial of the triumphs 
of its commencement, so it has been ordered that there 
should remain also that of Antoninus Aurelius , the magnifi¬ 
cent although inferior monument of those of its close. 

II. Thus far of the empire’s triumphs and prosperity 
during the next coming sera. But whose the influential 
agency that would cause it and them ? In other words, who 
the agents personified by the rider ? Now to ourselves what 
is related of the reigning emperors throughout this sera,— 
their absolute authority, for under them “the Roman em¬ 
pire was governed by absolute power under the guidance 
of virtue and wisdom,” 2 “ the armies being restrained by 
the firm and gentle hand of four successive emperors,” 3 
and their power used only to cherish the nation’s happiness, 
advance its prosperity, or guide it to its triumphs,—must 
at once have suggested them as the persons symbolized. 
As Gibbon says, “ The delight was theirs of beholding 
the general happiness of which they ivere the authors .” 4 
Nor were the visible symbols wanting in the vision, to 

noticed by Gibbon, i. 381, and Schlegel in his Philosophy of History, ii. 36. The 
latter thus states the permanent effectiveness of Aurelius’ triumphs over them. 
“M. Aurelius, by his energetic and successful resistance (i. e. of the Alemannic in¬ 
vasion), was the means of deterring the barbarians for a long time from similar 
enterprises.” In fact for some fifty or sixty years.—On the triumphant nature of the 
peace concluded with the Marcomanni, immediately after M. Aurelius’ death, see 
Dion Cass, lxxii. 2, 3; also my Vindicate, p. 103. 

1 On the top of this column Trajan’s ashes were placed in a golden urn; a 
triumph having been previously celebrated to his image , in place of himself. A 
thing unparalleled! 2 Gibb. i. 127. 

3 Ibid. By “the four emperors” Gibbon means those after Nerva: Nerva him¬ 
self, during his short sixteen months’ reign, having failed partially in this one point 
of good government. 

4 lb.—So the ancient historians of the period. Thus both Suetonius and Tpcitus 
represent the earlier emperors of the series, Nerva and Trajan, as introducers of a 
golden age: (see my Notes, pp. 131,143:) and similarly, notwithstanding the dangerous 
wars and plague too that occurred under the reign of Aurelius, Dion Cassius (lxxi. 
36) represents his reign as also of the golden age. So again, Eutropius, viii. 1, 
speaking of Nerva’s accession and his successors; “Respublica ad prosperrimum 
station rediit, bonis principibus ingenti felicitate commissa : ’* and of Aurelius, ib. 14, 
“ Fortunatam Rempnblicam et virtute ct mansuetudine reddidit.” And so too 
Victor, as cited p. 144 infra.—Even the Christian writer Lactantius passes his 
eulogium on these five Princes. In his De Mort. Persec. c. 3, ad fin. he says; “Se- 
cutis temporibus (sc. post Homitianum) multi boni principcs Romani Imperii elavum 
regimenque tenuerunt.” 
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foreshow the same to 1 he Evangelist. First the riders 
u'hitc horse might suggest it; white having been both 
in earlier times the chosen colour for horses used by 
Roman generals in their triumphs , and still by Roman 
emperors} Then the crown given him would seem suffi¬ 
cient absolutely to confirm this impression : the triumph 
and triumphal crown-wearing having been from the time of 
Augustus all but withdrawn, as too great an honour, from 
subordinate generals; and from DomitiaiTs accession ap¬ 
propriated, as his own proper distinctive, to the reigning 
emperor. 2 

it so happens, indeed, that as regards this very point 
an objection has been made, to the effect that the diadem , 
not the <TTz$>avog or crown , would have been the badge re¬ 
presented, if Roman emperors had been symbolized: and 
that, in fact, instead of the presentation of the crown fixing 
the meaning to individuals in that high office, the want of 
the diadem positively precludes the idea of their being the 
persons meant. 3 But the objection has been founded evi¬ 
dently on misapprehension. The respectable writer object¬ 
ing, (and I believe he is not alone in it,) seems to have con¬ 
founded either between the kingly and imperial offices, or 
between the practices of the earlier and later Roman em¬ 
perors. Let me explain.—By the imperator , or emperor , 
up to the time of Augustus, was meant, as is well known, 
simply the victorious Roman general, saluted with that 
title by his soldiers on the field of battle, and with the 
triumph and its coveted honours and insignia following. 
Now, though with Augustus and his successors the most 

; c . c 

absolute monarchical power attached to their emperorship, 
yet it was their policy to veil it under the old military or 
imperial badges. Hence their public insignia (of which 

1 Pliny notes the ancient custom, in his account of Trajan’s return to Rome from 
his foreign victories; Paiiegvr. xxii. “ Priores invehi ct importari solebant, non dico 
quadrijugo curru et alhentibus cr/uis , Ac.” So Plutarch of Camillus’ triumph after 
taking Veii. And Dion Cassius, xliii. 14, speaking of Ciesar’s returning from the 
African war, says similarly that the Senate decreed to him kui ra t7rnnKta ra 7rno- 

e 7r i re Xer/cwy t 7r tt w i\ k.t.X .— So, again, as Suetonius relates, 
Domitiau rode on a white horse in his father Vespasian’s Jewish triumph. Doinit. 
2.— Lactuntius, M.l\ 10, also alludes to the old custom. 

2 Gibb. i. 102, Note On the exceptions under the earlier emperors sec Note 4 
p. 130. 

3 Cnninghamo’s Apocalypse, p. 3 (Ed. 4.); and also in his Critical Examination of 
Faber, p. loo, Note. 
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the mock robing and crowning of Jesus by the Roman 
soldiery is an affecting remembrancer) 1 were still the laurel 
crown and purple robe. The assumption of the diadem, or 
broad white fillet set with pearls, viewed as it was by the 
Romans as a badge of oriental despotism, and of the servi¬ 
tude of subject vassals, these emperors carefully shunned. 
The remembrance long remained with them of the feelings 
exhibited by the Roman people, on its being offered by 
Antony to their great ancestor Julius Caesar; 3 insomuch 
that it was considered an act of madness on the part of 
Caligula, (and the act was quite isolated,) to attempt to 
assume it. 3 Abundant memorials exist to show that, all 
through the time to which our first Seal refers, the crown 
remained the badge of Roman emperors, the diadem of 
barbarous kings. 4 In fact not till about the time of Dio¬ 
cletian, 5 near 200 years after St. John’s banishment to 
Patmos, was the diadem adopted by Roman emperors: the 
innovation being accompanied with the other insignia at¬ 
tendant on eastern royalty, the personal act of adoration 
not excepted. The change constituted an epoch in Ro- 


1 Only in his case it was (rrstyavog cikcivQivoq : a crown not of laurel , but of thorns. 

2 How striking is Cicero’s description! u Sedebat in rostris collega tuns, amie- 
tus toga purpurea, in sellii aurea, coronatus. Ascendis; accedis ad sellam; diadema 
ostendis. Gemitus toto foro. Unde diadema? Non enim abjectum sustuleras, 
sed attuleras domo; meditatum et cogitatum scelus. Tu diadema imponebas cum 
plangore populi; ille cum plausu rejiciebat.” Cicero Orat. 2 in Antonium, c. 34.— 
Compare 1 Macc. viii. 14. 

3 Suetonius, Caligula, ch. 22. 

4 Illustrations abound both historical and medallic.—Eckbel on the eultus capitis 
of the Augusti, Vol. viii. p. 360, states that in the interval between Augustus and Domitian 
the only four persons that appear to have been depicted with the imperial crown, 
besides the reigning emperors, were Claudius Drusus, L. Vitellius, Titus, and Domi¬ 
tian himself, previous to his accession. From after Doniitian’s accession however he 
says that it was an absolute distinctive. “ Deinceps in legem abivisse ut nemo nisi 
Augustus laurea prmcingeretur, nurni luculenter docent.” 

Herodian (viii. 6) illustrates the continence of the imperatorial symbol of a 
crown , by an example of the date A.D. 238. When the Aquileians would intimate 
to their besiegers their acknowledgment of the senatorial emperors Maximus and 
Balbinus, they did so by exhibiting from the walls their portraits crowned with laurel. 

On the other hand, as before observed in my Note 2 p. 132, Spanheim notices, as 
common Roman medals of the fera of Trajan and the Antonines, coins in which 
barbarian kings are represented as receiving a tiara , or diadem, from the Roman 
emperor. 

Similarly Dion Cassius, lxvii. 7, tells how Domitian, in profession and pretence 
of his having the disposal of that barbarian kingdom, put the diadem on a Dacian 
king's envoy: rig AujytSi 5tad))pa BTreOijKt, Kadarrep tag a\)/0iog k sicpanjKwg, 
teat fiaatXta nva tolq Aaicoig dovvai dvvaptvog. 

5 So Gibbon, Vol. ii. p. 165.—See my Essay on this subject in the Appendix at 
the end of Vol. iii. 
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man history; and one markedly noticed, as will hereafter 
appear, in the Apocalypse. 1 (I append illustrative engrav¬ 
ings. 2 )—Thus then about Diocletian’s time, and thence¬ 
forward, but not till then, the diadem was the imperial 
badge;—for a century or more conjointly with the laurel, 3 
then l believe exclusively. So that whereas, with reference 
to such a period as the close of the fourth century, it would 
have been an impropriety, and with reference to the sixth 
an anachronism, to represent the (rrstyavog, or laurel crown, 4 5 
as a badge of empire, on an imperial or royal head,—just 
as much, and indeed still more, it would have been an ana¬ 
chronism to represent a Roman emperor of the first two 
ami a half centuries with a diadem. 

Thus the objection has only led us to see the more 
clearly the exact chronological propriety, as well as the 
personal distinctiveness, of this particular emblem in the 
first Seal’s hieroglyphic.—And I cannot but add that the 
very cjolnp forth of the Apocalyptic rider, and presentation 
of the crown to him, were yet additional points of resem¬ 
blance in the symbolic picture to the imperial usages at 
Rome in the time of St. John. For an emperor’s goinej 
forth to war was an occasion perpetually taken by the se¬ 
nate to express their good wishes, and their auguries of 
success, often in those cases falsified : and, in token thereof, 
medals were struck ; depicting the emperor galloping forth 
on horseback, striking down an enemy, and with the 
legend, Profeetio, or, Kepeilitio Augusti? Further, sup¬ 
posing that success had already begun to favour him in the 

1 See my explanation of the Dragon’s seven diademed heads, noted Apoc. xii. 3, in 
my Part iv. Ch. iv. 

* In the Plate opposite, the specimens of laureated and diademed emperors 
given,—the one of Servo, m ar the end of ihe frst century, the other of Valentinian 
of the fourth, —are copied from coins in the liritish .Museum. 

3 Hence the laureated heads of the Constantinian emperors, for example, often 
seen on the imperial medals of that period.-—lint the proper badge of royalty was at 
that time undei>tood to he the diadem. Thus, when Constantines corpse lay in 
state, we read in Kusehius that it was arrayed in purple and with the diadem , as the 
royal insignia; (iatnXiKoig Koagiu;, nopfvpiji re km Cutetjpurt. De \ it. Const, iv. 
06.—See my Paper on the diadem in the Appendix to Yol. iii; the same to which I 
have already referred. 

* In the Apocalypse the seven-headed dragon with diadems , Apoc. xii. 3, seems 
used in reference to the opening of the fourth century; the ten-horned diademed 
Beast, Apoe. xiii. 1, with reference to the sixth, or seventh. 

5 “ Kquites Imperatores solebant Romani diverso more pro variis eoruni gestis 
repnesentare. Cum alhpiis solito equi gradu iueedit profeetio est August!; accele- 
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war, they had a mode of expressing the successes accom¬ 
plished, as well as those that might be anticipated for the 
future. He was pictured, it might be, with a captive enemy 
prostrate at his horse’s feet ; l or else perhaps, whether on a 
triumphal arch, or on terra firma, as going forth between 
trophies and captives : and with Victory in either case 
crowning, or with crown in hand preceding him. Such 
e. g. is the device on a medal of the Emperor Claudius, 
with the exergue “ De Britannis 99 underneath, in memo¬ 
rial of his conquest of Britain ; 2 such, more fully, that on 
another, which depicts a triumphal arch erected to that 
emperor s father Claudius Drusus, after victories over the 
Germans :—of which latter an engraving is appended. 3 
And I think that after viewing it, and considering what 
has been also further observed respecting the croivn and 
the tvliite horse , the reader will deem me justified in ex¬ 
pressing the persuasion I did in the Introduction to this 
Chapter; 4 to the effect that a person conversant, like St. 
John, with the Roman usages of the age, could scarcely 
but have had suggested to his mind, a priori, by these em¬ 
blems of the first Seal, the idea of a Roman emperor speed¬ 
ing forth to victory.—It is observable that medallic memo¬ 
rials still remain of the five several emperors in question, 
depicting them, more or less fully, under guise of these self¬ 
same semi-Apocalyptic devices :—the two chief conquerors 
Trajan and M. Aurelius riding forth , as in the Profedio 
Augusti; and all the five either crowned, or with the crown 


rato passu ejus expeditio; captivum prostemens virtus Imperatoris; denique lento 
gradu adventus ejus in urbem.” Rasche, ii. i. 724. See also Rasclie on the words 
Profectio Augusti , vol. iv. pp. 175—188; and Spanheim, 705, 834. 

1 So Rasche of one of the later emperor Caracalla's coins, which he describes ii. i. 
716 ; “Eques Imperator, dextram elevans, a Victoria volitante coronatur: ante pedes 
equi captivus&c. 

2 Given by Gessner, Vol. ii. Tab/xli: also by Ackerman, in his work on Roman 
medals, i. 105. The horseman in it is speeding forth between trophies on a triumphal 
arch. It is described too by Vaillant (Ed. 3) p. 58, and Eckhel vi. 240. 

3 It is given by Gessner, ii. xlii; by Moutfaucon; and by Bellori, in his Veteres 
Arcus Augustorum; (Rome, 1824;) and is supposed, as he intimates, to be the same 
with that still standing, though dismantled of its statuary, near the gate of S. Sebastian, 
or old Appian Gate. The words, “De Germanis,” appear inscribed on the peristyle 
of the arc; and on the coin, round the head of Cl. Drusus, there is the inscription, 
“Nero Claudius Drusus Germanicus Impcr.” Compare Vaillant ibid, and Eckhel 
vi. 176. 

I should observe that in the plate opposite, the Victory has been added by me, by 
way of illustration, from another triumphal arch, adjoining this in Montfaucon’s 
Plate, vol. iv. p. 108. (Ed. London, 1721.) 4 p. 121 supra. 
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held out to them, bv Victory. 1 Ami in tlieir cases, we 
know, the medals spoke truth ; not, as in some other cases, 
mere false flattery. 

One objection however may still present itself, one dif¬ 
ficulty seem to stand in the way of this our imperial appli¬ 
cation of the prophetic symbol ;—I mean the fact of the 
rider having a how in hand. For the weapon represented 
in the hands of Roman emperors, on medals and other ex¬ 
tant monuments of antiquity, is generally the javelin; 
sometimes the sword; never, so far as I know, the bow. 
And hence indeed Vitringa,—though not unconscious of 
the general fitness of the emblem of a crowned rider on a 
white horse , going forth conquering and to conquer, to de¬ 
pict the aera of prosperity and triumph under the five Ro¬ 
man emperors whose reigns followed next after the date of 
the Apocalyptic visions,-—yet argues that the bow was an 
Asiatic and barbarian weapon and badge ; and purposely 
inserted in the hieroglyphic, to divert the thoughts of the 
observer from the Roman empire and emperors. 3 In which 
view he has been followed by other commentators. 

Rut is this correct ? Was the bow a badge of Asiatic 
and other barbarians only ? Was there not one particular 
province and people, among the provincials of the Homan 
empire, of whom it was also distinctive ? distinctive not 
equally alone, but almost even more than of any barbarian 
people whatsoever? If the reader will consult the records 
of antiquity, he will find, if I mistake not, that such was 
indeed the case with the island and islanders of Crete. 
Alike their colonial origin, mythological traditionary legends, 
military history, and manufactures, attest this peculiar con¬ 
nexion of the Cretans and the bow. —As to their origin, it 
appears from ancient authors that Crete was originally 
peopled, in part at least, 4 from that part of Palestine situ- 

1 Sec Gessner, Vaillant, Eekliel, &c. I have given notiees of some of these coins in 
my Vindirhc, pp. 80, 94, 98. Splendid medals exist of Trajan crowned triumphing. 

2 “Sub bonis et laudatis prineipibus a Xerva usipie ad Conimodum facies Romani 
Imperii satis fait tequabilis, et emblemate .... albi equi einn sessore victorioso ligu- 
ran potuisset.” p. 310. 

3 “ Kniblerna .... desumptum esse ex moribus gentium Asianarum, qiue areu in 
bellis utebantur, quod Romani nioris non erat.” p. 323. “Addo Spritum eerto con- 
silio huic Imperatori dedissc arcum , non gladium, ut cogitationem nostrum a. Romanis 
Imperatoribus abdueeret ad Christum.’' p. 32d. 

4 Tlie Cniv. Hist. viii. 219 (on Crete), while allowing Bochart’s correctness in 
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ate on the Mediterranean coast, which was by the Arabs 
called Keritha, and by the Syrians Crclh ; its inhabitants 
bearing the similar Hebraic appellation Crethim, or, as the 
Seventy have translated it, Koijrs?: 1 —respecting which 
Crethim, Bochart adds, that they were noted archers, some 
of them employed by David as his life-guard. 2 —It is Sir 
Isaac Newton’s supposition that Crete was thus peopled 
from Palestine about 1045 B.C., when many of the Phoe¬ 
nicians and Syrians fled from King David into Asia Minor, 
Crete, Greece, Libya. Others date the migration earlier. 3 
But, whatever the epoch, this is certain, that in Crete itself 
the archery habits of the Syrian Crethim colonists, as well 
as their name, remained. The earliest traditionary legends 
of the Cretan islanders ascribe a similar pre-eminence in 
the art to those of their forefathers that were in the island 
native-born. It is told us by Diodorus Siculus that Apollo 
(the Cretan Apollo ) was affirmed in these legends to have 
been the first inventor of the bow, and how he taught the 
natives archery; whence their superior skill in the art be¬ 
fore and above all other men. 4 Memorial Cretan medals of 
which tradition are still extant, struck in the Roman im¬ 
perial times ; some bearing the device of Apollo and his boiv, 
some of Diana and her how , 5 with the inscription Kotvov 
K pr t T(ov . 6 —Descending from the times of legendary fable 

stating that some of the Philistines mingled with the Phoenicians that attended Cad¬ 
mus into Crete and Greece, vet observes, not without good historic authority, that a 
Pclasgian colony had arrived in Crete before him.—But it was the Phoenician Crethim 
that gave their name to the island. 

1 So 1 Sam. xxx. 14, Ezek. xxv. 16, Zeph. ii. 5. 

2 See 2 Sam. viii. 18, xv. 18, xx. 23, 1 Kings i. 38, 1 Cliron. xviii. 17: in all of 
which places the word, though in our translation rendered Cheretkites, is in the origin¬ 
al Crethim; and this word by the Chaldee Paraphrast interpreted archers .—In the 
above I have nearly copied the observations of Macknight, in his Preface to the Epistle 
to Titus, § 3. 

3 The reader will probably be aware that Sir I. Newton’s Chronology dates the 
early settlement uf Greece some 300 or 400 years later than the more received Chro¬ 
nology of Usher and Playfair. 

4 Diodorus, Lib. v. c. 74 : A7ro\\tuva St ecvayoptvovtn, tvptrijv rov ro%ov ytvoptvov, 
SiSa£cu rovg tyx^ptovg ra 7rtpt rijn ro&iav' aq> ijg airiag paXiara napa roig Kp/juu' 
t£t}XujoQai ttjv roZiicrjv. 

5 See my Engravings. The medal with the huntress Diana is a Cretan coin of 
Trajan’s time. Says Ovid, Fasti, iii. 81, of her worship by the Cretans, 

Pallada Cecropkhe, Minoia Creta Dianam. 

6 These Koiva of different nations, after the establishment among them of the 
Roman dominion, were chiefly for the purpose of common games, and common sacred 
rites. So the Marmor Lyttiorum Cretin apud Gruterum, p. 1094. 5; 'Itpov ayenvog 
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to those of real history, we find the connexion of the bow 
and the Cretan islanders constantly marked thenceforward 
for ages, in the military annals of the neighbouring states. 
Among Ilomer’s heroes it was the Cretan Morion that 
bore away the palm in archery. 1 By Pindar the appella¬ 
tion bowmen was attached as a distinctive appellation to 
the Cretan islanders. 2 And Pansanias states that in those 
earlier historic times the Cretans alone of all the Greeks 
were archers : impugning the correctness of a piece of 
sculpture, which represented Diitrephes as pierced by ar¬ 
rows; his slayers being other Greeks, not Cretans. 3 With 
reference to later times, Thucydides relates how in the 
Peloponnesian war archers were fetched by the belligerent 
parties from Crete : 4 — as regards those of Macedonian 
supremacy we are reminded of the same fact by Plutarch : 5 
—and with reference to those of Roman greatness, from 
the Carthaginian wars down to those of Caesar, when Crete 
had been made a Roman Province, 0 and afterwards as late 
even as the reign of Claudius Gothieus in the 3rd century, 
by Polybius, 7 Livy, 8 Lucan, 0 Ilirtius, 10 and Trebellius Pol- 
lio. 11 It was suggested by astronomers, in explanation of 
the fact of their long-continued eminence in the art, that 
Crete lay under the zodiacal sign of the Archer, Sayit/a- 
rias. 12 —Moreover, the Cretan manufacture of bows , (not to 

?rf vrafrffpiKov tov Koji'ou tu>v K prjriuv. See Eckhol’s Chapter on the Koira, Vol. 
iv. pp. 428—431. 

1 II. 880. 

2 lie calls the Cretans roto^opm, jear' Pyth. Oil. v. 54. 

3 Yoa ovtov ptv 7raptari] pin Oavpa tc Tt]v titcovu tov AtiTpi<puvc,vri oinroic; C7rf/3f- 
fi\l]TO’ *K WtffTll', OTl fit] Kpf/iTU', OVK t7Tl\UJf)lOl' ov Tottvitv. Of Attieis. 

4 Jab. vi. 43.—So too his eontemporary Aristophanes, in the Rau;e, 13-30; 

AAV uj Kp//-f£, I ctfg rtKva, 

To TO$a XafiovrtQ nrafivvart. 

So also Xenophon Anah. i. 2. 9, speaking of Clearchns bringing toEotciq KpijTug 
CuiKOfTiovg. 5 In his Life of Pyrrhus. 

6 Crete was marie a Roman Province by Q. Motellus, hence surnamed 1 'retinoi, 
II. C. GO.—To those of my readers who have visited Rome, the name of this Metdlus 
Creticus will have been made familiar by the majestic sepulchral tower raised to his 
daughter Carilia Metella, still standing two miles outside of the gate of S. Sebastian; 
and the deeplv touching lines upon it in Childe Harold. 

7 Polyb. Ia'b. v. 8 Livy, Lib. xxxvii. 41, xxxviii. 21. 

9 Lib. iii. 185. 10 Hell. Alexandr. 1. 

11 Vit. Claud, e. 1G; “ex sagittariis Creticis sexagiuta.” 

12 So Manilius, Lib. iv. (Given in Meursins* Work on Crete, p. 178. Ed. Amste- 
lod. 1675.) 


Gnosia Cctitauro tellus eircumdata ponto 
Paret, et in geminum Minois lilius astrum 
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say of arrows also, 1 ) was celebrated. No European bow 
was noted like theirs. The name Cretan in fact came to be 
attached as an appellative to bows; 2 and it was a national 
device impressed on their medals. I append one as a 
specimen ; and subjoin the observations on the device, as a 
Cretan distinctive, of a Roman poet and German medallist. 3 4 

Under all which circumstances can I be wrong in stating 
that the bow was pre-eminently a Cretan weapon and 
badge; or in inferring that, when a bow was pictured em¬ 
blematically before St. John in a European warrior’s hands, 
the intention would be to signify that the warrior was of 
Cretan origin ?-—In fact it so happens that, over and above 
all the other accumulated evidence just adduced, we have 
extant a Greek epigram, or epitaph, consisting of a set of 
emblems, the bow inclusive, with an express explanation to 
this effect. A magpie sculptured on the tomb-stone was 
to mark the loquacity of the person whose epitaph it was; 
the cup her proneness to drink; the wool her diligence in 
work ; the bow ,—what did the bow mark ? It is explained 
that this was to signify that she was a Cretan }—I must 
confess that, considering the important bearing of this 

Ipse venit gemiuus : celeres huic Creta sagittas 
Asserit, intentosque imitatur sideris arcus. 

1 So Plutarch, in his Life of Pyrrhus, KpqriKfp fitAti rr\rjytig-, and Manilius in the 
verses just cited, “celeres huic Creta sagittas asserit.” 

2 So in the passage above cited from Diodorus Siculus; which after fiaXitn-a rrapa 
Toig K prjaiv e^)]\it)<r9ai rrjv rogue?}v, adds, Kai to ro'iov KpgriKov ovopa<rQ?)vai. 
For I think of the correctness of Rochart’s and Wesseling’s correction of Kprjrucov 
for 'SkvQucov little doubt can be entertained. See Wesseling’s Note. So too, says 
Wesseling, Pollux (i. 149) speaks of the rogov Kprjrucov. 

3 Eckhel, ii. 309, after describing a medal of Cydonia, in Crete, in the reverse of 
which a man is represented as manufacturing a bow before a tire, says; “ In this 
there seems to me an allusion to the celebrated skill of the Cretans in preparing 
bows: ” and he quotes Claudian’s lines, 

“ Quis labor liumanus tantum ratione sagaci 
Proficit ? excipiunt trucibus Gortynia capris 
Cornua: subjectis eadem lentescere cogunt 
Ignibus ; intendunt taurino viscere nervos.” 

Others however explain the figure as Cydon, founder of Cydonia, stringing his bow. 

4 I refer to the epigram ou Bit this, by Antipater, a Greek poet of Sidou, who 
flourished about a ceutury before Christ; given in Bruuck’s Anthologia Graeca, 
(Argentor, 1776,) Tom. ii. p. 31. 

Tor pev citi rroAvpvQov, an XaXor, w gtvt Kiaaa 
<baer rav 8t ptGag (rvvrpo&ov i)8t nuXtt,. 

TAN KPH22AN AE TA TOSA* ra 8’ tipia rav tyikotpyov' 

Avctpa 8’ av pirpag rav TroAiOKporcupow 

Toiavct crraXoopyog 68 ’ tKpv<pt B irri8a rvpfiog, 

TiptXov axpcivrov vvprpiciav aXo^ov. 
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point on the commencement, and consequently on the 
whole scheme of Apocalyptic interpretation, it has seemed 
to me a matter for thankfulness that so illustrative an epi¬ 
gram should have been preserved to us. 

But what the application of all this, the reader may be 
thinking, to the point in hand? or how the sense that we 
have inferred to attach to the emblem of a bow to connect 
itself with the hieroglyphic of the first Seal, and its imperial 
horseman riding on to triumph ? I now proceed to show 
this.—It is well known then that, down to the accession of 
Qtlio, the reigning Caesars, from Julius to Galba inclusive, 
were of old lloman families. Agreeably with the Roman 
jus wuu/inum, 1 they exhibited in each of their halls the 
busts of a long line of Roman nobles, their ancestors,— 
whether of the Julian gens, the Clandian , or the Sulpicianr 
And as for Ot/io, Vifellius , Vespasian , and Vespasian’s two 
sons Titus and Domitian , if not all of Roman, yet they 
were of Italian extraction; and indeed Otho of an Italian 
family still more ancient and noble than all the rest; for 
he was descended from the Etruscan kings. 3 —But after 
Domitian, there was a notable change on this head in the 
character of the imperial succession. It is said to have 
been pre-intimated in a dream, a little before his death, to 
Domitian. He dreamt, says Suetonius, that a neck of ;/old 
appeared to grow branching off from his own neck behind : 4 

1 See Dr. Smith’s Dictionary (Art. Nobiles), or Adams, on the Jus imapinum. 

2 The Julian tine of emperors was extended by successive adoptions down to 
Claudius of the Claudian irons who adopted Nero. Galba was of the Sulpician 
pens. See Tacitus Hist. i. 15.—Suetonius on Galba, c. 3, says: “Imagines et elogia 
universi generis [Sulpicii] exsequi lonpum est: familhe [Galba*] breviter attingam.” 
A subject illustrated in Tacitus’ account of the funeral of Tiberius’ son Drusus, 
Annul, iv. 9. 

3 So Suetonius Vit. Othon. i; “ Majores Othonis orti sunt oppido Eerentino, fa¬ 
in ilia vetere et honorata, atqno ex priucipibus Etruria*.”—Respeetinp Vitellius the 
same historian says (Vit. Vitell. eh. 1) that it was a disputed point whether he was 
of noble or of base ancestry. Hut it was Italian. So Eekhel, i. 105, speakinp of 
Samniiim. observes : “ Certc gens Vilellia, ex qua propnatus erat I'itcllius Augustus, 
ex Sabinis Roniam antiquitiis profecta est: cum subinde quidani Vitelliorum, belli 
Samnitici tempore, pnesidio Roma in Apnliam misso, drinceps snbsiderent Nueerhe, 
et lonpo post intorvallo repetereut urbem. lit rel'ert Suetonius.” — Of Vespasian's 
ancestry Suetonius speaks as connected with the neighbourhood of Untie “in Sa¬ 
binis the pens Flavia beinp however “obscura quidem, et sine ullis majorum 
imapinibns.” 

4 “ lpsum Domitiannm ferunt somniasse pibbam sibi pone cervieem auream 
enatam; pro certoque habuisse beatiorem post se hetiorenique portendi statum 
Reip. Sicut sane brevi cvenit, abstineutia et moderatione insequentium I'riucipuin.” 
Suetonius in Douiit. § 23.—>” Domitian dreamed, the night before he was slain, that 
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that which so branched off implying a new line of empe¬ 
rors ; and the gold their character as introducers of a golden 
age. Another historian, Aurelius Victor, expressly sets 
forth the novel character of this line as a fact very remark¬ 
able, in respect of its being one of princes of foreign extrac¬ 
tion : “ Hitherto men of Roman or Italian origin ruled the 
empire; from after this time foreigners in extraction V 1 In 
which statement he is followed, indeed copied, by the 
younger Victor : 2 and they both note at the same time 
the increased happiness that accrued to the empire from the 
innovation.—And what then the foreign country, or pro¬ 
vince, to which the five emperors might be ascribed, as to 
lineage and family, that followed next after Domitian, and 
introduced and kept up this golden age of the empire? 
Prior to which question another must indeed first be an¬ 
swered ; Can they all be classed together under one and 
the same head and family ? The answer to which latter 
question is, that they may be so classed together; because, 
in a manner quite unparalleled in the subsequent history of 
the Roman emperors, they were all connected, as in the 
line of one and the same family, by successive adoptions. 
Trajan was adopted by Nerva, Hadrian by Trajan, 3 Anto- 

a golden head was growing out of the nape of his neck; and indeed the succession 
that followed him for many years made golden times/’ So the great Lord Bacon trans¬ 
lates, and comments on Suetonius, in his Essay on Prophecies. 

1 “Ilactenus Roma seu per Italiam orti imperium rexere; hinc advcnce. Nescio 
quoque an (Qu. annon ?), ut in Prisco Tarquinio, longe meliores. At mihi quidem 
audienti nmlta legentique plane compertum urbem Romam extcrnorum virtute, atque 
imitivis artibus, prmcipue crevisse. Quid enirn Nerva,” &c. Aurel. Victor, Vita 
Domit. ad fin. 

It should be clearly understood that in the expression, “ Romae aut per Italiam 
orti,” Victor refers not to the birthplace of the individuals spoken of, but to their 
ancestral origin. As regards birthplace , two out of the twelve Ciesars that preceded 
Nerva were born out of Italy: viz. Claudius at Lyons, as Suetonius tells us; and C. 
Caligula in the camp near Treves. At least such is Victor’s own view of Caligula’s 
birthplace, (“natus in exercitu,”) as well as that of Tacitus, Annal. i. 41; whence, he 
adds, his name Caligula. 

2 “ Ilactenus Romae seu per Italiam orti imperium rexere; hinc advenae. Unde 
compertum est urbem Romam extcrnorum virtute crevisse. Quid enim Nerva pru- 
dentius aut moderatius ? Quid Trajano divinius ? Quid praestantius Adriano ? ” 

3 After Hadrian’s accession two reports prevailed, as we learn from Dion Cassius, 
Spartian, and other historians, about this emperor’s adoption by Trajan: one that 
Trajan really adopted him very shortly before his death; the other that the adop¬ 
tion was falsely asserted by Trajan’s wife Plotina, and in forged letters of adoption, as 
by Trajan’s order, sent by her to the Senate. In my Vindicim, pp. 111—113, I have 
fully discussed the existing historical evidence on the question, and given reasons 
for my own decided leaning to the former. One thing however is certain ; viz. that 
both the Roman Senate and people recognised the adoption as valid, and in conse¬ 
quence accepted Iladrian as emperor.—The other three adoptions were unquestioned. 
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nimis by Hadrian, Aurelius by Antoninus :—each, as their 
medals and other extant memorials of antiquity illustrate 
to us, taking the name of his predecessor in virtue of the 
adoption. 1 Thus, according to the well-defined Roman 
law of adoption, 2 all were reckoned as of Nervds family ; 
he being the head of the line.—And what Nervds own 
national origin and extraction? In Dion Cassius we find 
what is evidently an allusion to him, as an Italiot ; 3 which 
word will by a reader versed in the Greek language be well 
understood to mean a colonist of Greek extraction , settled in 
Italy. 4 His exact Greek provincial origin, however, he does 
not mention. Rut Aurelius Victor supplies the omission. 

In Bonanni’s Numism. Pontif. Tom. i. p. 207, is given the Inscription on the 
famous equestrian bronze statue of M. Aurelius in the Capitol at Rome ; which simi¬ 
larly notes his relationship of son, grandson, great-grandson, and great-great-grand¬ 
son, to the four preceding emperors respectively-—Also two others to the same ctfect 
will be found in Canina’s Foro Romano, pp. 192, 193. Similar in effect to which is 
another, found on an ancient stone at Milan, to L. Verus, the adopted brother of M. 
Aurelius; given by Montfaueon in his Supplement; Antiq. of Italy, p. 18. 

Once more Clinton, Fasti Romani, ad A.l). 165, gives from Gruter the Inscription fol¬ 
lowing, found on a marble near Verona, and connected with some votive st.atue to M. 
Aurelius by the Benaeenses, or inhabitants by the Lake of Garda, which thus records 
the relationship: 

Imp. Cresari Aug. Antonini Pii til. 

Divi Hadriani Ncp. Divi Trajaui Parthici Proncp. 

Divi Nerv® Abnep. 

M. Aurelio Antonino Aug. Armeniaco 
Pont. Max. Trib. Pot. xviii, Imp. ii, Cos. iii, 

Benaeenses. 

1 Alike in histories, medals, and marbles, we find Trajan called Nerva Trajan , 
Hadrian called Trajan Hadrian , Antoninus Pius called Hilius Hadrian Antoninus, 
and M. Aurelius called M. Aurelius Antoninus. So Tacitus Agric. 3; Capitolinas 
Vit. Anton. Philos. 1, 5, 7; Vaillant, pp. 126, 141, 165, 171, 176; &c. Seethe cita¬ 
tions in my Vindiche, p. 115. 

2 “The effect of adoption was to create the legal relation of father and son, just 
as if the adopted son were born of the blood of the adoptive father in lawful mar¬ 
riage. The adopted child was entitled to the name and sacra privata of the adopt¬ 
ing parent.” Smith’s Diet, of Antiquities in voe. Adoption.—This is well illustrated 
in the address of Oalba to Piso, when adopting him, given in Tacitus, Hist. i. 15. 

3 He says, lxviii. 4, that Trajan was the first emperor that was aXXotQvrjg, or 
altogether foreign; being of purely Spanish parentage, always settled in Spain, be¬ 
sides that he was himself horn out of Italv: also how Nerva did not overlook his 
merits, because he was thus Spanish , and neither an Italian nor an Italiot , on I /3>/p 6 
Tpaiarog, aXX r ovk IraXog ovO’ 1 r a X i io r i) g : i. e. not Italian , as all the former 
emperors except Xerva ; nor Italiot , as Nerva himself. The allusion is plain. Com¬ 
pare Aurelius Victor before quoted. 

4 So Ammonias distinguishes between IraXof and IraAuorjjc, XocfXoc and XocfXtw- 
Ttjq. IraXot Kai IraXuurcn Ctafitporai. IraXot ptv yap oc ctpxyOtv x<°( )a v otKovvrtg‘ 
iTaXiojrat It birocfoi run' * liAAfji'un' t7TwKrjfTav ptra raera. To avro icai tin tojv 
ZuceXtojroji'. He is quoted to this effect by Roiniar on the passage in Dion Cassius. 
So too the Scholiast on Thucydides v. 5; buker ibid. iv. 58, 64; and also Matthau 
in his Greek Grammar, § 103, on Nomina Gendlin. Reimar illustrates by a quotation 
from Lucian; who, speaking of Pythagoras, says; IraXuoTtjg ioicti ng twa i, rwn 
ap<f>i K fnoTuiva kui Tapama kui n\v rainy 'BAAatfa. 

VuL. I. 10 
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He tells us, 1 (and most of our best-known modem historians 
of the earlier emperors of Rome repeat the statement, 2 ) that 
Nerva was, in respect of family extraction, a Cretan * 3 

Yes ! the meaning of the bow in the rider’s hand is now 
indeed manifest. And how admirable, beyond what the 
most learned of human artists or scholars would have de¬ 
vised, appears the point and the comprehensiveness of this 
device of the Divine Spirit! Had a javelin or a sword 
been in the hand of the rider, so as Vitringa would have 
had it, in case of his representing Roman emperors, the 
weapon carried would have added precisely nothing either 
to the meaning or the distinctness of the hieroglyphic : the 
croivn sufficing to designate emperors ; and the javelin and 
the sword, although appropriate, not being distinctive of 
them. But by the addition of the boiv (the botv held in 
hand, observe, before the crown was given him) there was 
prefigured the very provincialism of the family to which 
(first of any families not of Italian origin) the empire 
within a year from after the visions in Patmos was destiued 
to be committed : and under which, in a measure quite 
unprecedented, the symbolic horse was to assume and to 
retain the tvliite colour; the Roman nation to flourish in 
prosperity i and in its wars, both at first and whenever 
afterwards occurring, to realize the predicted destiny of 
conquering and to conquer. 4 


1 The passage from Victor Aurelius quoted p. 144 Note 1 supra, goes on, “Quid 
enim Nerva Crctensi prudentius? ” 

2 So, for example, Tillemont , ad ann. 96: “ Nerva etoit originaire de Crete par 
ses ancetres, mais ue a Narui dans TOmbrie. C’est le premier empereur qui ne fut 
pas Rornain ou Italien d’originc.” And so too, after him, Crevier. 

Again the Ancient JJniv. Hist. Vol. xv. p. 104: “Nerva was a native of Narni in 
Umbria; bnt his family came originally from the island of Crete: so that he was 
neither by birth a Roman, nor descended from an Italian family.” 

And the Encyclopaedia Metropolitana, Art. Nerva Augustus : “ The Flavian family 
left the throne of Augustus to the descendant of a Cretan colonist .” 

On an interesting medallic illustration and corroboration of this fact, see my Ap¬ 
pendix to this Volume, No. 4. 

3 Nerva’s great-grandfather would seem to have been the first of his ancestry that 
was dignified by Roman honours; he having been consul U. C. 718, some 35 years 
before the Christian aera. See Tillemont ibid. But this settlement of the family in 
Italy would not prevent the memorial being kept up of its early Cretan origin. Com¬ 
pare the parallel case of the Emperor Hadrian. He had in like manner a great¬ 
grandfather, ennobled, first of the family, as senator at Rome. Yet in a memoir of 
himself he tells of his ancestral origin as Spanish. See Spartian’s Hadrian, c. 1. 

4 St..John, as Iremeus tells us, (B. iii. ud init.) “ lived to the times of Trajan;” 
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THE SECOND SEAL. 

The second Seal is opened ; and behold, on the second 
living creature’s voice like thunder, the white horse has 
past from view, that symbol of the Roman nation in joyous 
prosperity and triumph: and another, a red horse, passes 
over the scene before the eyes of the Evangelist; depicting 
it 1 under the different colour of war and bloodshed. 2 Rut 
what the kind of bloodshed? The explanatory words that 
were added defined it to be that of civil war:—“There 
went forth another horse, m/; 3 and to him who sate there¬ 
on it was given to take peace [r^u sior^u, the peace left by 
the former seal] 4 from the [Roman] earth, and that the;) 
should hit one another —And whose the causal agency in 
the matter? It was indicated to be those whose fitting and 
distinctive badge was the sword-bearing: “ And there was 
given unto him [the rider] a great sivord” b 

and so was himself a living witness of the commencing fulfilment of tile Apocalyptic 
prophecy. In like manner the similarly beloved and favoured Daniel lived to see 
the destruction of Babylon, and Cyrus’ supremacy and decree for the Jews’ restora¬ 
tion; and in those events the commencing fulfilment of the prophecies of the future 
revealed to him. 

1 It has been objected by Mr. Faber that the horse being aXXog \mzog, another 
horse, it ought to designate another and different nation or empire, from that sym¬ 
bolized by the horse of the 1st Seal. But in Gen. xli. 3, 19, we read of seven fat 
kine first appearing in vision, and then afterwards seven other lean kine. Yet the 
latter, we know, depicted the cattle not of another land than Egypt, but of the same 
land, only in a new and different state. Compare too 1 Sam. x. 6. 

2 Ileppoc, fiery; or, as it is often explained, bloody. So Hernias (B. i. Vision iv. 
chap, iii.) “ The fiery ami bloody colourand Epiphanius on the sardine stone in 
the Apocalyptic vision, llrow7roc r<p tifat teat aifiarofiStfg. 

The epithet might be explained either actively or passively. In Hesiod’s descrip¬ 
tion of Mars, A'lfiari <f>otvtKuug wart ^ojovq (rapier, (Sent. Here. 194,) it has an 
active force, significative of the blood-shedder. Else where it is used passively, or 
neutrally, of the persons whose blond has been shed. So I conceive here, after the 
analogy of the other Seals. Thus Christian confessors who witnessed unto blood 
were called rubri. Maitland’s Catacombs, p. 83. 

3 The special colour of the horse sacred to Mars: “ rimeunt [equnm] Marti con- 
secraverunt.” Tertull. de Speetac. e. 9. 

4 When peace (api/vr/) is meant in the abstract, or without speciality of reference, 
it is usually without the article. So e. g. Matt. x. 34, “Think not that I came 
/3a\m> npifvijvy to send peace, kc .; ” anti in many other passages, which the reader 
will find on turning to a Greek Concordance. 

s Kat ore n/e ruppuytCa rt)i> Sivrtpav, jjkovoci rov ftvrtpov £ u>ou 

Xtyoi'roc, Ep^ou. Kat e^tfXOep aXXog imrog , 7i eppof* <cat i ip KaO/jfutvtp tic' 
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We ask, then, was there any strongly marked new sera 
of change, accordant with this figuration, in the history of 
the Roman empire, following next after the sera of the first 
Seal, and through such a causal agency ?—These are on 
this head our two points of inquiry. 

1. As to the former let us turn, as before, to Gibbon for 
an answer. And, on consulting his pages, what find we? 
We find the bright period above-described,—a period in¬ 
cluding, as we have seen, the triumphant peace made with 
the Germans after Aurelius 5 death by his son Commodus, 
and the first few years of Commodus 5 reign following, in 
which he governed well while acting, “ as by a kind of tra¬ 
dition, 55 on his father's principles and arrangements, 1 —we 
find this period, I say, followed in his narrative—by what ? 
Just by the breaking up of the state of national prosperity 
and peace, (correspondently with our prophetic figuration,) 
through the evil, not of foreign invasion, but of civil wars, 
revolution, and bloodshedding: an evil begun to be pre¬ 
pared immediately after 185, as we shall presently see, by 
the mal-administration of Commodus; and which out¬ 
broke in violence a.d. 193, on the assassination of that em¬ 
peror. 2 From which epoch it still continued, with scarce 
more than two intervals of intermission, some eighty or 
ninety years onward, even until the accession of Diocletian: 
having however, in the course of this long period, been 
joined and aggravated by certain fresh evils, internal and 
external, at two well-defined intervening epochs ; of which 
aggravations more in my two next ensuing Chapters, as being 
the subjects of the third and fourth Seals respectively. 3 

It may be well to glance in rapid view at the detail, for 
the first fifty or sixty years at least after his death, of these 
civil wars, and mutual attendant slaughters.—The immedi- 

avrov tfioOr] avrig Xafieiv rrjv eiprjvrjv etc ti)q yrjQj Kai iva aXXtjXovg o<pa1£ovGi' 
teat 'tfioQi) avT(i> fiaxatpa jJieyaXrj. 

1 So Niebuhr, in his Lectures on Roman History, (Schmitz’ Ed.) ii. 289. 

2 The epoch is noted by Montesquieu, as well as Gibbon : also by Schlegel in his 
Philosophy of History, amt Heeren, Denina, and Sismondi; as will appear from subse¬ 
quent notices in this chapter. 

3 The overrunning of one element of evil, prefigured in one vision, into the periods 
of others figuring other fresh evils, is what I intimated at p. 122 Note *, as a thing 
reasonably to be expected; and which indeed in real life perpetually happens. In 
Ireland in 1847 the famine did not cease when the pestilence began. 
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ate sequel then of Commodus’ assassination just mentioned, 
was the elevation of Pertinax to the Imperial throne, and 
within a month or two after, his murder: 1 then the setting 
up of Julian as his successor, and the civil wars consequent, 
prolonged for four years, and ranging from East to West 
over the extent of the empire, through which the elder 
Severus fought his way to the throne; a throne established 
on the defeat and slaughter successively of the three rival 
emperors, Julian, Niger, and Albmus. 2 —Next, after an in¬ 
terval of repose throughout the remainder of Severus , reign, 
wherein, however, “ although the wounds of civil war ap¬ 
peared healed, yet its mortal poison still lurked in the vitals 
of the constitution,” 3 and indeed, by Severus’aggrandize¬ 
ment of the causal agency of the evil, (of which more pre¬ 
sently,) a preparation was made for all its subsequent ag¬ 
gravation,—next after this, I say, followed the murder of 
his one son and successor, Geta, by the other, Caracalla, and 
soon after (though not till Caracalla had introduced into 
the empire the principle of the added evil, as we shall see 
hereafter, of the third seal) that of the latter by Macrinus, in 
the camp of Carrhse by the Euphrates: 4 then, and in con¬ 
sequence, the civil war which crushed Macrinus, and raised 
Elagabalus to the throne: 5 then Elagabalus’ assassination 
at Rome : 6 then,—after a second interval of partial, and but 
partial repose, during the thirteen years of the reign of his 
successor the second Severus, 7 —the murder of that well-in¬ 
tentioned prince in the camp by the Rhine: 8 then the civil 
wars raised against his murderer and successor Maximin, 
wherein those two emperors of a day, the Gordians, father 
and son, perished in Africa, 9 and Maximin himself, and his 
son, fell by assassination in the siege of Aquileia: 10 then 
the murder at Rome of the two joint emperors Maximus 
and Balbinus next set up by the Senate; 11 and, quickly 
after, that of their associate in the empire, the third and 
youngest Gordian, on the banks of a river of other and 
holier associations, the river Chaboras : 12 then the slaughter 

1 Gibbon, i. 166. 2 lb. 183—195. 3 lb. 198. 

4 Gibbon, i. 214, 222. 5 lb. 231. « lb. 240. ' See p. 154 infra. 

« Gibbon, i. 276. 9 lb. 289. 10 lb. 299. 11 11). 305. 

12 lb. 309. — It was bv tbc same river Chaboras, or Chabor, that Ezekiel saw some 
of the most glorious of his visions. Ezek. i. 1, x. 15, &c. 
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of the next emperor Philip, the last that I shall particu¬ 
larize, together with his son and associate in the empire, 
in a battle near Verona; which, in the year A.D. 249, as 
above mentioned, decided the civil war between himself 
and Decius. 1 —Can the history of any empire on record 
present in any other sexagenarian period such an exempli¬ 
fication of what the Apocalyptic prophecy before us pre¬ 
figured ; viz. peace being taken from the empire, and men 
in it killing one another?—Much more would the case 
seem unparalleled, were we, like Sismondi, to trace the evil 
some twenty or thirty years yet further forward; after it 
had been conjoined and aggravated by the fresh evil of 
wars of foreign invading foes: a subject which belongs 
however more properly to our fourth Seal. It may suffice 
here to give in brief his more extended summary. Says he ; 
“ With Commodus , death commenced the third and most 
calamitous period.. . It lasted ninety-two years, from 192 
to 284. During that time thirty-two emperors, and twenty- 
seven pretenders to the empire, alternately hurled each 
other from the throne by incessant civil warfare. ... Ninety- 
two years of nearly incessant civil warfare taught the world 
on what a frail foundation the virtue of the Antonines had 
reared the felicity of the empire.” 2 

2. Next, what the causal agency? —And, in a general 
way, the Apocalyptic symbol seemed to designate it as the 
military; the rider of the red horse having, it is said, a 
great sivord given him . For the sword was a natural, a nearly 
universal, and in St. John’s time well-recognised and dis¬ 
tinctive badge among the Romans, of the military pro¬ 
fession : 3 while its strange and unnaturally large size in the 

1 Gibbon, i. 386. 

2 Sismondi's “ Fall of the Roman Empire,” vol. i. 37. (Lardner’s Ed.) 

3 So Statius, Domitian’s contemporary and friend, in Ins Silvse, v. 2. 177, thus ad¬ 
dresses the young Crispinus, on his first receiving from the emperor a commission in 
the army; “Felix cui primum tradii Germanicus ensem an expression the same 
in sense as that iu verse 165, “qui aquilas tibi nunc et castra recludit.” See Barthe’s 
Note on the passage; who speaks of it as agreeable to the Roman custom in those 
times, “ ut nemo sua, sed Principis aut militaris alicujus Priefecti auctoritate, gladium 
cingat.” I say in those times. For under the emperors the law of military sendee 
was quite different from what it had been under the Republic, when every Roman 
citizen was expected to be a soldier. (See Smith’s Diet, of Antiq. Art. Exercitus, p. 
507.) Thus Dion Cass, lxvii. 15, speaxs of Parthenius having been so honoured by 
Domitian w-rt icai %Kpi](poptiv. 
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Apocalyptic figure 1 ,indicated further an undue authority now 
given to, and undue and unnatural use made of it. 2 Pre¬ 
cisely accordant with which appears the fact, on the very 
surface of history, as to the origin of the sad events we speak 
of: the causal agent of the civil insurrections and bloodshed 
being, as Sismondi and others state, 3 from first to last mili¬ 
tary men in power; those whose vocation was war, whose 
weapon the sword, and who by the sword rose, and by the 
sword fell.—The manner in which, throughout the favoured 
period of our first Seal, the license of the soldieiy was re¬ 
strained, and its mighty power kept in subordination to the 
magistrate, and used only in defence of the country and of 
order, is one of the chief topics of praise attaching to the 
great emperors of the second century. Then the law was 
supreme, the sword of the army its enforcer, the civil ma¬ 
gistracy sustained in their functions, the Senate’s high 

Let me also give the following from Ritiscus’ Lexicon Antiq. Roman, on the word 
gladius. “Xcmini printer militibns gladio moribus Romanis lieehat ineedere .... 
“ et his eoncessum fuisse existimo eos qui milites non essent, tali aliquo cinctos pro- 
dire vises, exarmare.” In proof of which latter statement he adduces the following 
passage from Petronins, eh. 42. “ H;ec loentns gladio cingor latus, mox in publicum 

prosilio. . . . Xotavit me miles : et, Quid tu, inquit, commilito . Ex qua legiane es, aul 
cujus venturi# ? Cum constantissime et centurionem et legionem essem ementitus, Age 
ergo , inquit ille; in exercitu vestro pheecasiati Milites ambulant * Cum deinde vultu 
atqnc ipsa trepidatione mendacium prodidissem, me ponere arma jussit.” (Petronins, 
I may obsen T e, was a writer in the reign of the Emperor Gordian; and consequently 
of the period of the second Apocalyptic Seal.)—To much the same effect is Eekhel’s 
notice (vi. 310, 311) of the parazonium , or sword short enough for keeping in the 
£<. tvi) or belt, and frequently depicted as held in the hand on Roman coins. “Ccrti 
esse possumus hoc aut priedicari virtutem, aut militare in alios imperium.” lie cites 
Martial on the parazonium : 

Militia* deeus hoc, ct grati nomen honoris : 

Arma tribunicium cingere digna latus. 

1 The word pa\atpa here used means properly a small sword; such as in fact the 
Roman sword was, in comparison of that of various other nations. Hence in the 
figure, of a great fia\cupa a something of unnatural or illegitimate size seems indicated. 

2 So Sophocles in his Antigone, v. 127; Zc vq yap ptyaXgg yXtna tr t) g Kopnovg 
virtpt\9air,(r an undue, improper, and largely Doastfiil use of the tongue being indi¬ 
cated bv the figurative phrase a large tongue. 

3 So Sismondi, in the extract partially given by me in the preceding page :— 
“ The third and most calamitous period ; that which we have characterized as 
the period of upstart soldiers of fortune who usurped the imperial power. It lasted 
92 years, &c.” 

So too Ileeren, speaking of Commodus’ assassination; “This was the commence¬ 
ment of that dreadful military despotism , which forms the ruling character of all 
this period.” Manual of History, p. 434. (Engl. Transl.)—And again Montcsquiiu , 
(Grand, et I)eead. eh. 16,) who thus contrasts this and the preceding mra. “La 
sagesse de Nerva, la gloire de Trajan, la valeur d‘ Adrien, la vertu des deux Antonins, 
se firent respecter des soldnts. Mais lorsqncs de nouveaux monstres prirent leur 
place, Vabus Uu youvcrnonvnt militairc parut dans tout son cxces; et lea solduts qui 
aroint vendu 1'empire assassincrcnt lets empereurs: &c.” 
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authority recognised; and, as regards the Imperial dignity 
itself, the choice left with the Senate, the approval only 
with the armies. 1 —But with Commodus began the fatal 
change. It may be first dated from the epoch of his ex¬ 
alting Perennis, commander of the Praetorian Guards, and 
then Oleander his successor, to despotic authority at Rome 
and in the state; not without military insurrections, civil 
strife, and bloodshedding, even then as its accompaniments. 2 
Indeed this Jseems well to answer to the figure of a great 
sword being put into the hand of the rider of the second 
Apocalyptic horse.—Next, as to the immediate effect of the 
murder of Commodus by the Prefect Laetus, 3 and the Prae¬ 
torians' consequent sale of the empire, as their right, it was 
not merely, according to the prophecy, “ to take peace " on 
that occasion “ from the earth," and cause “ men's killing 
one another," but also to manifest in a way never to be 
forgotten the supremacy of what Gibbon, writing on the 
precise subject, in very illustrative language calls “ the 
power of the sword : " 4 and so to inculcate on both them¬ 
selves and their fellow-soldiers on the frontiers, the lesson 
of improving that supremacy to their own advantage.— 
And then, after the civil wars between the several rival 
armies, which by almost necessary consequence thereupon 
followed, and the establishment of the chief of the success¬ 
ful one, S. Severus, on the throne, what the policy of that 
emperor, during the remaining 13 or 14 undisturbed years 
of his reign ? It was directed,—not, as in the age of the 
Antonines, to the curbing of the license of the military, and 
restoring the Senate and the civil magistracy to their pro¬ 
per station, authority, and independence; but to the rivet¬ 
ing upon the empire, and strengthening, and perpetuating 
of the system of pure military despotism. The licentious 
Praetorians that overawed Rome were quadrupled. 5 The 

1 u The emperor was elected by the authority of the Senate, and the consent of the 
soldiers.” Gibbon i. 118. “These words,” he adds in a Note, “seem to have been 
the constitutional language: ” referring to Tacit. Ann. xiii. 4.—See too Montesquieu 
in the Note preceding. 

2 I must beg to refer the reader to my sketch of Commodus’ reign, after Perennis’ 
elevation, in this point of view, in my Vindiciae, pp. 123—130. 

3 Conjunctively with Marcia and Electus. 

. 4 Gibb. i. 167. This is on the opening of his Chapter about the Praetorians’ pub¬ 
lic sale of the empire, after the assassination of Commodus. 

5 In a Letter still extant he himself complains of their license. Gibb. i. 199. 
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prime ministry of state, with authority over the whole civil 
as well as military administration, was attached by him 
systematically and de jure , as it had been by Commodus 
de facto , to the Praetorian Prefecture: an office which 
thenceforward consequently, as it has been remarked by 
Montesquieu and Denina, came yet more to resemble 
that of a Turkish Grand Visier ; l and in which, for seven 
out of those fourteen years, Plautian made Rome tremble . 2 
The Senate he despised and degraded, nor would allow 
of any such “intermediate power between himself and his 
army.” 3 And true in death, as in life, to the system, he 
bequeathed his maxim of ruling by the sword, as the one 
grand principle of government, to his son Caracalla ; “ En¬ 
rich the soldiery; despise the people:” 4 —a maxim well 
remembered and acted on by Caracalla; and which soon 
issued, as might have been anticipated, in a succession of 
revolutions, civil wars, and imperial murders, worse even 
than before . 5 Says Gibbon ; “ The dissolute tyranny of 
Commodus, the civil wars occasioned by his death, and the 
new maxims too of policy introduced by the house of Seve- 
rus, all contributed to increase the dangerous power of the 
army.” 6 So that, in fine, the civil wars, murders, and in¬ 
surrections before Severus’ accession, must be viewed as 
connected in one with those after his death , by his use of 

1 Montesquieu, ibid. ch. 16 and 17; Denina Rivoluzioni d’Italia, Rook iii. c. 3.— 

Denina’s primary date, like my own, is from the increase of the power of the Pnetorian 
Prefect de facto by Commodus, A.I). 1S5. “ Allora,” be says, “la Pncfeetura Pne- 

toriana commincio a comprendere, come di propria ration, tutta l’administrazione 
dell’ impero, cosi civile ebe militare, come il gran Visirato appresso <**li im])eratori 
Ottomani.” Scverus attached this power to them de jure. —Gibbon dwells much on 
the increase of their power by Sept. Severus, who augmented the numbers of, the Pra> 
torians from 16,000 to d0,000. Vol. i. p. 200. Also Vol. iii. 42 ; “Prom the reign 
of Severus to that of Diocletian the guards and the palace, the laws and the finances, 
the armies and the provinces were entrusted to their (the Pnetorian Pnefects’) care; 
and, like the Viziers of the East, they held with one baud the seal, with the other the 
standard of the empire.” 

2 See the sketch given of Plautian’s administration in Dion Cassius, lxxv. 14—16, 
lxxvi. 2; or its abstract in my Viudiene, pp. 13d, 136. I must indeed particularly 
beg the reader, who would fully satisfy himself on this part of the history, to refer to 
one or the other,—the original or the abstract. Sec also Gibbon i. 200. 

3 Gibbon, i. 201. 

4 Toeg (TTpanwrag 7rXoen£fr£, riou aWujv nai'riov tear a <p port it e. Dion Cass, 
lxxvi. Id. 

5 Montesquieu, Grand, et Deead. c. 16. He thus contrasts the nature and the re¬ 
sults of Adrian’s and Severus’ poliev respecting the soldiery. “ lies deux grands em- 
pereurs, Adrien et Severe, l’un Itablit la discipline militaire, et l'autre la relacha. 
Les effets repondirent aux causes. Les regnes qui suivirent cclui d’Adrien furent 
lieureux et tranquilles : aprds Severe On vit regner toutes les horreurs.” 6 i. 2d4. 
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the intervening thirteen or fourteen years for the aggran¬ 
dizement of that which was the causal agency of both: in 
other words, (reverting to the Apocalyptic figure,) by his 
enlargement of the sword in the hand of the mystic rider 
of the red horse, in order to his more effectually carrying 
out the destiny assigned him, “ to take peace from the 
earth, and that men should kill one another.”—As to the 
younger Severus’ ineffective efforts at reform, they did but 
aggravate the evil they were intended to cure. The army 
murdered him. 1 —And then what next? Says Mon¬ 
tesquieu of the state of things immediately following; 
“ What in that age was called the Roman empire was a 
kind of irregular republic, not unlike the aristocracy of 
Algiers, where the militia, possessed of the sovereignty, 

creates and deposes a magistrate styled a Dey.What 

was the emperor, except the minister of a violent govern¬ 
ment, elected for the private benefit of the soldiers ? . . The 
army exercised the supreme magistracy.” 2 And Sismondi; 
“ The sovereignty had passed into the hands of the 
legions.” 3 

In a state of things like this it was to be expected, of 
course, that it would be for the most part the commander 
of one or another army that would be put forward as its 
candidate for the imperial office; and, if successful, consti¬ 
tute the representative and impersonation, for the time 
being, of the military dominancy. Such in fact was the 
case very generally in the Roman civil wars of the century 
between Commodus and Diocletian. Instead of their arising 
out of strife between members of previously reigning royal 
families, on questions of disputed succession, so as most of 
the civil wars noted in the histories of modern Europe , 4 it is 
the generals of Roman armies that figure most prominently 
on the arena of strife ; whether as the nominees of the 
Praetorians, or of some other army.—And perhaps this very 
class of persons may be judged to have been specially indi¬ 
cated in the Apocalyptic figuration: considering the facts 
both of the sword-bearer there exhibited being depicted as 

1 See Gibbon i. 249: also Dion Cass. lxxx. 2, 4. 

2 Grand, et Dccad. c. 16, 17. 3 P- i- 37. 

4 So e. g. in the case of the long-continued wars of the rival roses in England. 
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on horseback , and moreover the presentation of the sword 
as made to him apparently in public. For, when thus so¬ 
lemnly acted out before the Roman world, the presentation 
of a sword, (which might otherwise have been simply a ge¬ 
neral designation of the military profession,) implied that 
there was to be the official bearing of it: and this bearing 
of it signified, not the mere general military duty of wield¬ 
ing it against the foe, but the right of judicially using it; 
(the jus gestandi, as the Roman law expressed it, implying 
and signifying in such case the jus cxercendi: l ) and this 
against military criminals, as well as citizens .—For, it is to 
be observed, there was long a distinction 2 between the 
s«w</-badge, thus worn by the one functionary now spoken 
of, and the axe carried by lictors before another.. The latter 
symbolized power over the lives of Roman citizens only, 
the former over the lives of Roman soldiers ; 3 whether dis¬ 
tinctively, or conjointly with the civil judicial power also. 
The emperors themselves, of course, by their imperatoria 
potestas, as first established under Augustus, and perpe¬ 
tuated under succeeding emperors, had in its fullest sense 
the power of the sword, including all capital jurisdiction, 
both military and civil : 4 and, in token of it, they were 
wont to wear about them the badge I speak of, a small 
sword; whether borne in hand, in front, or at the side . 5 
They esteemed the military part of the authority it symbol¬ 
ized as one of their highest imperatorial prerogatives. And 
so jealous were they of it, that for Rome itself and Italy 6 
they delegated the power to but one individual, viz. the 

1 So the old rule is exprest in Justinian’s later Digest of Roman Law, Lib. i. Tit, 
18. G. 

2 In the 4th century the legal phrase jus gladii had become a less distinctive one; 
being then applied sometimes to supreme jurisdiction, with power of life and death, 
merely over citizens. The sword-badge however continued to be still military. 

3 See Note 4 p. 156 for illustration. 

4 See Gibbon i. 102, with the context. 

5 In Montfaucon, iv. 11, Augustus is sketched with one. So Suetonius of Galba, 
c. 11 ; “ Iter ingress us est paludatus, ac dependente a eervicibus pug tone ante pectus 
and of Yitellius, c. 15, “ Solutum a latere pugionem consult primum, deinde illo re- 
cusante magistral bus, ac mox senatoribus singulis porrigens, nullo reeipiente, quasi 
in axle Coneordiie positurus ahscessit.” This was on his abjuring the imperial otliec; 
and is noted, with an explanatory remark, by Tacitus also, Hist. iii. G8; “Adsistenti 
consuli exsolutum a latere pugionein, velut jus necis vitwque civium, reddebat.” 

6 So Hion Cass. liii. 13 says of Augustus ; r« ovofiara to rt tov arpaTpyov icai to 
rov viraTov cvry I raAi(i iTr)pi)<n. And as the Pnetorian Prefect was the act¬ 
ing dcUgate of this his important power in Rome, so I presume for all Italy also; 
there being within Italy no other delegate. 
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commander or Praefect of their own Praetorian guard, in 
the fortified camp just outside the city walls : 1 and more¬ 
over in the provinces intrusted it not to the Senatorian 
Proconsuls , but only to their own Military Lieutenants; 
(those to whose care were assigned the provinces least settled, 
and which consequently required and maintained a large 
military force resident;) functionaries appointable andremov- 
able at the emperor's sole pleasure . 2 In either case it was 
the delivery of the sword-badge into their hand that marked 
the delegation of this power of the sword. Thus while the 
Senatorian Proconsul, when entering on his provincial 
government, had but the badge of lictors attendant, with 
the rod and axe intertwined as of old in their fasces , 3 it was 
the custom.for the Imperial Lieutenant , on appointment to 
his province, publicly to receive and assume the military sword, 
as well as cloak, outside the pomserium of Rome; (where 
also on the termination of his office he laid them down: 4 ) 
and for the home general, or Praetorian Prefect , on his ap- 

1 This Praetorian Guard, as first instituted by Augustus, consisted of some 10,000 
men; but it had been increased in Vitellius’ time to 16,000. Tiberius fixed it in a 
fortified camp, to overawe the city, just outside the walls, near the Porta Nomentana; 
of which camp remains are still seen on the broad prolonged summit of the Yiminal Ilill. 
See Gibbon i. 168. A sketch of the Preetorian Camp , as designed by Ligorio from the 
ruins remaining in the 16th centpry, is given in Montfaucon, iv. 83. 

2 Like the Legati of the ancient Proconsuls of the Republic. 

3 Kai avOvnarovg KaXtioOai, . . . p a /3 £ o v \ o i g rt <j<pa.Q xpr)cr9at . . . tKt- 
Xtvot. Dion Cass. ib. 13. So too Gibbon, after him, i. 103. — In Acts xiii. 7, xviii. 
12, we have mention of the Proconsuls of Cyprus and Achaia. 

4 After speaking of the scnatorially appointed avOvTraroi, as in the Note preced¬ 
ing, Dion Cassius proceeds to notice the avTioTparrfyovg, or Proprietors, appointed by 
the emperor And he speaks of the latter as ri/v rt orpartwruciiv crroXrjv (popovv- 
rag, (that is, the Roman general’s sagum , or military cloak , of red , or scarlet,) 
Kai %i(pog, oig ye kcu orTpaTioorag diKaancrai e£e<TTiv, exorrag' whereas the 
former were neither Zityog TrapaZwrvvpei’ovg, nor (TTpariojTiKrj eaOrjrt xpuiptrovg. 
adding, in explanation, AXXig yap ovStvi, ovre avOvTrarip, ovre avTiaTpar^yip, 
ovrt e7nrpo7r<y, £t(prj<f)opttv diSorat, w pi] Kai arpartojTTjv nva a7roKreivat e^tirat 
vivopiorai. Each avTiTpanjyog had also, he says, six pa/3£soxi. He further 
states that these badges of the Imperial Lieutenants’ office, ttjq apxvg tTrioi]pa, 
were only to be assumed by them, on appointment, outside of the pomserium of Rome; 
and to he instantly laid down on the cessation of office. 

This power of the sword over soldiers , as well as people , given to the Imperial 
Lieutenants, appears to have been very much the same with that given to the Pro- 
consuls in their several provinces under the old Republic. Thus Niebuhr, speaking 
of the settlement of the first Roman Province, Sicily, observes thus in his Lectures, 
i. 140: “After the peace which terminated the first Punic war, Sicily was consti¬ 
tuted as a Roman Province. This was a new system; and Sicily was the first country 
to which it was applied. A Province , in the Roman sense of the word, was a country 
in which a Roman general, either during the time of his niagistratus cundis , or (in 
case of his year of office having elapsed) during the time for which his imperium 
was prolonged, exercised over his soldiers , as well as over the inhabitants of the 
country , the same power as in times of war, by virtue of the lex de imperioP 
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pointment to office, to be similarly invested with the sword 
by the emperor within the city walls. The memorable 
words used by Trajan on one such occasion, “ Use this 
sword for me, if I ride well ; if not, against me ; ” 1 will be 
remembered by the classical scholar as one illustration of the 
custom. And the scriptural reader will not forget another 
and different illustration of it in St. Paul; when thus 
writing to the Romans, even like an eye-witness to eye¬ 
witnesses, about a magistracy and magistrate of high author¬ 
ity there, whet her the emperor himself, or his prefect; “ He 
beareth not the sword in vain.” 2 

Thus then, and considering further that alike the Prae¬ 
torian Prefects at Rome, and the Imperial Lieutenants 
commanding the legions in the provinces, were wont to 
appear on horseback in their high offices , 3 it seems to me 
likely that these might suggest themselves to the mind of 
the Evangelist as the chief agency through which, in the 
second sera prefigured, the Roman military sword, itself a 
small one , 4 would become, as it were, of exaggerated size 
and illegitimate use ; so as to take peace from the Roman N 
earth, and redden the body politic with the blood of civil 

1 “ Cum insigne potestatis, uti mos erat, pugioncm darct.” So Victor in his Life 
of Trajan : also Plin. Paneg. 67; and Dion Cassius lxviii. 16. 

On the passage from Plinv Bemegger has the note following: “ Prmfecti prmtorio, 
pnvter alia, insigne erat glaclius, vel ensis, ant pugio (£t0oc), quo donari atque aceingi 
solebat a prineipe; quern uonnunquam et ipsi gerebant imperatores. Siquidem soli 
principes et pnefeeti pnetorio Iiomce usum gladii habebaut. Reliqui magistrate 
togati erant. Eo autem merum imperium, et jus vitie ae necis civium, ipsis trilmelm- 
tur : cujus nota et signum gladius. Iline. ... gladium ponere est priefcctura prie- 
torii se abdicare: ut Tigellinus apud Plutarch, in Galba.” (Compare Suetonius 
and Tacitus cited before by me, Xote 5 p. 155.)—In this Note however Berneggcr seems 
to me to have overlooked the original and more proper power indicated by the sword- 
bearing, as Dion explains it, viz. the power of life aud death over the soldiery ; 
noting only that over the citizens, which soon came to be included also. — The old 
jurisdiction of the Priotor in criminal cases of life and death was not indeed, I believe, 
ever formally abrogated; but it was gradually superseded by the superior diguity of 
the Imperial courts. 

2 Horn. xiii. 4 ; ov yap eiKtj ttjv paxatpai' <popu. In which passage we ought to 
mark the paxaipa, the same word for the sword as here, the <popti, and the trans¬ 
ition from the plural, when speaking of ap^oerff, governors, to the singular, in 
speaking of the sword-bearing magistrate in Borne.—Under this sword, shortly after, 
St. Paul suffered martyrdom. It would seem that there were at that time two Pre¬ 
fects; appointed by Nero, pro ilia vice , in place of Burrhus. See Clement’s Ep. c. 5, 
and Jacobson’s note on it. On St. Paul’s first arrival at Rome (Acts xxviii. 16) 
there was only one ’zpaTomCapxW- 

3 See Note 4 p 126 supra.—By a regulation of Alex. Severus two horses were pre¬ 
sented by the Emperor to the Proprietors and Proconsuls under the Imperial regime. 
(So JE1. Lampridins Yit. Alex. Severus, eh. 42.) But not so as thereby to set aside 
the public gift of the cquus honorarim alluded to p. 126. 

4 See the Note ‘ p. 151 supra. 
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carnage. And certainly it was to these, the chief com¬ 
manders of the Roman military, that the civil wars, insur¬ 
rections, and bloodshed were often owing. It was in the 
persons of the Praetorian Prcefects under Commodus, as 
we lately saw , 1 that the military power was first seen ex¬ 
alted to absolute supremacy, with insurrections, civil strife, 
and bloodshed immediately resulting, such as told omin¬ 
ously of greater evils that Avere to come; and in the mur¬ 
ders both of Commodus, and of Pertinax, (consequent on 
which latter was the Praetorians’ sale of the empire to the 
highest bidder,) the Praefect Laetus had a part . 2 It was 
the three clnefest of the Imperial Lieutenants in the pro¬ 
vinces, Severus, Niger, and Albinus , 3 that led in the civil 
Avars following. After which, alike in the Avars and mur¬ 
ders consequent on the first Severus 5 death, and in those 
too after the murder of the second Severus, each took their 
share in the deeds of blood. 4 —Hence, I say, it seems to 
me very possible that there may have been a special refer¬ 
ence in the Apocalyptic symbol to these representatives of 
the military autocracy, established from the time of Com¬ 
modus. But the specific reference to them is not essential. 
The symbolic SAvord-bearing rider may be regarded, if Ave 
prefer it, simply and comprehensively, as the impersonation 
of the military body, Avhose badge Avas the sAvord; inclu¬ 
sive alike of soldiery and commanders, Avhether of the pro¬ 
vincial armies or the Praetorians . 5 The historical applica¬ 
tion is in either case the same. 

1 See p. 152 supra. 

2 Dion Cassius expressly states the prominent part acted by Lccius in both cases. 

3 Their provinces respectively were Pannonia, Syria, Britain;—all imperial provinces. 

4 Macrinus , the assassin and successor of Caracalla, was a Praetorian Prefect. (It 

is on this occasion that Gibbon writes, “ The decisive weight of the Praetorian guards 
elevated the hope of their Prefects ; . who began to assert their legal claim to till 

the vacancy of t]ie Imperial throne.” i. 224.) Again, Elagabalus (Macrinus* successor) 
was murdered in a sedition of the Prcetorian bands; who were also afterwards the 
murderers of Maximus and Balbinus. Moreover their Prefect Philip , acting on the 
army generally, effected the conspiracy against the younger Gordian, in which that 
emperor perished.—On the other hand Maxi min, the murderer of Alexander Severus, 
was one that held the first military command in a provincial army: and Deems, who 
revolted against Philip, was an Imperial Lieutenant; though as an extraordinary 
functionary, and on an extraordinary mission to the Moesian army.—After which, in 
the times of the so-called thirty tyrants, the exemplifications are superabundant. 

5 The Praetorians’ subsequent history was this. Both in regard of number and 
powers they were greatly reduced by Diocletian ; and by Constantine the whole body 
suppressed, their camp destroyed, and their Prefects deprived of military authority, and 
confined to civil functions. So Aurelius ATctor, referred to by Gibbon, ii. 161, 235. 
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In conclusion let me beg to impress upon the reader that 
the aera and the subject which I suppose here prefigured 
was no ana or subject of small importance in the Roman 
history, pressed into the Apocalyptic expositor’s service 
for the occasion, and exaggerated for his purpose. The 
aera and the evil has been most strongly marked, as we 
have seen, by historians of the highest eminence; 1 indeed 
as strongly as the prosperous aera of Trajan and the Anto- 
nines which immediately preceded it. The evil introduced 
under Commodus into the body politic was one that acted 
out its part on a mighty scale, both as to duration and as 
to injurious effect, on the Roman people. And it both pre¬ 
pared the way for, and indeed almost necessitated the se- 
cpience of, other social and political evils ; which soon joined 
with it, as we shall hereafter see, (agreeably with the 3rd 
and 4th Seals’ prefigurations,) in undermining the empire’s 
strength, and accelerating its decline. The “increase of 
the dangerous power of the army,” begun by “ the disso¬ 
lute tyranny of Commodus,” and augmented alike by “ the 
civil wars occasioned by his death,” and “ the policy ” after¬ 
wards following of “ the house of Severus,” constituted, as 
Gibbon expresses it, “an internal change which under¬ 
mined the foundations of the empire :”' i —and again ; “ The 
licentious fury of the Praetorian bands [i. e. against Pcr- 
tinax] was the first symptom and cause of the decline of 
the Roman empire.” 3 —And I cannot but think it remark¬ 
able that, as Tacitus, the greatest contemporary historian of 
the commencement of the 1st Seal’s aera, has left his stroncr 
testimony respecting the astonishing change to national 
happiness which was introduced with the new age under 
Nerva and Trajan, 4 —so Dion Cassius, the most eminent 
contemporary historian of the commencement of my 2nd 
Seal's aera, lias left his similar testimony to the evil change 
introduced under Commodus. He speaks of his reign as 
one of change from a golden age to one of iron ; 5 paints in 
strong colouring the military despotism and license then 

1 See the testimonies of Sisniondi, Heoren, Montesquieu, Benina, &c., cited at pp. 
151, 153, &c. supra. The subject is noted in much the same way too by Schlegel iu 
his Philosophy of History, ii. 34. 

2 i. 254: a passage cited before in part, p. 153 supnV 3 j. 168. 

4 See p. 131 supra, Note r *. 5 lxxi. 3G : ciiro (3aai\tiat; tf <jih]nav. 
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commencing, as the grand evil of the times : 1 and in telling 
of a conflagration in Rome, just before Commodus’s assas¬ 
sination, of mysterious origin and terrible fury, 2 —which, 
falling on the magnificent Temple of Peace by the Via 
Sacra, left it a ruin, 3 and thence, crossing to the Palatine, 
ravaged the Imperial Palace and its archives, inextinguish¬ 
able by all the arts and efforts of man, 4 —he adds that it was 
regarded as ominous of the overthrow of peace that was to 
follow; 5 and that “the evil would not be confined to the 
city, but would extend to the whole Roman world.” 6 


CHAPTER III. 


THE THIRD SEAL. 

“ And when he opened the third seal 7 I heard the third 
living creature say, Come ! And I beheld, and lo a black 
horse! and he that sat on him had in his hand a pair of 
balances : 8 and I heard as it were a voice in the midst of 

1 See e. g. his observations lxxx. 4. 

2 Herodian, i. 14, says that it was caused either by lightning or the eruption of 
some volcanic subterranean flame. O vte yap op/3pov 7cpov7rapZavrog, ourt veQiov 
aOpoMrOtvriov, OEiayov fit oXiyov 7rpoyEvopEi>ov yyg, eite gk7]7ctov WKTiop kotevex- 
06vtoq, eite Kat 7rvpoQ t toQev ek tov g tiopov SiappvEvTog, nav to tj]q E iprjvTjg rtpc- 
vog KarE(p\Ex^Vi jut yiarov k at KaXXiaTOV yEvopEvov tiov ev ry 7roXci tp yo>v. 

3 The temple had been built by Vespasian to receive his Jewish spoils.—The cele¬ 
brated physician Galen had a shop adjoining, and tells of its destruction. Avoiv piv 

avrrjg [sc. 7cpaypaTEiag~\ tiov 7cp(OTiov fiifiXuov ekSoOevtiov, EytcaraXEKpOEvriov 
ev ry Kara rrjv upav odov a7co0i]Ky pETa tiov aXXiov, r)viica to tijq E ipyvrjg TEfiE- 
vog oXov EKavOrj , Kai KaTa to naXanov a\ j UEyaXai (3ij3Xio9r]Kai. Tom. xiii. p. 362. 

4 OvSe yap KaTaofiEoOyvai av9pio7rivrj x (t P l ij$vv)j9y, says Dion, Ixxii. 24, Kairoi 
7rap7roXXojv j uev iSkotuv, TrapTcoXXiov 8e oTparaoTiov vfi potyopowTiov, Kai ovtov tov 
K oppofiov E7TeX6ovTOQ EK TOV 7TpOa(TTElOV, Kai E7nG7TEpXOVTOg. 

5 This and other omens, says he, E7ci(j)9EyyopEva h$ev Etpyvaiov. Ixxii. 24. 

6 Ibid.—So too Herodian. Mty/crrov te Seivov Kai tov 7rapovra Kaipov EXv7n)GE t 
Kai Trpog to psXXov oiwvKTpaTi Kai (J)avXtp vvfifioXip xpw/i£^oi/£ 7ravTag ETafiaZEV. 
And again; XvvEfiaXXoifTo te tiveq ek tiov KaTEiXrvpoTiov , noXEyiov aypEiov Eivai 
tijv tov veio rtjg E ipyvrjg atcioXEiav. Ta y&v aKoXovQyaovTa . . . . ek tt)q airofiaGEwg 
Ttjv TTpovTrapxovaav (fiypijv etcigtiogoto .—The ruins of this Temple of Peace are still 
seen, looking across the Via Sacra towards the Palatine. 

7 Knijorf t]voi%E Ti)v otypayida Ttjv rpiTijv rjKovca tov rpirou Zotov XEyovTog , 
Ejoyou. Kat Eifiov' /cat iSov imrog pEXag, /cat 6 KaOrjpEvog etc' avrov exojv Zvyov ev 
T y x Et P L avrov. Kat ijKovaa wg <piovt)v ev pEGip tiov TEGoapiov Zioiov XEyovoav, 
XoiviZ, gitov drjvapiov, /cat 7-pci£ x otvlKE G KpiOiov dijvapiov' /cat to EXaiov Kai tov 
oivov py afiKyoyg. 

8 So, and I doubt not correctly, in our authorized English translation; the word in 
the original being Zvyog .—However, XVoodhouse and others after him would trans¬ 
late it, agreeably with its other signification, a yoke: observing, 1st, that it is always 
so used iu the New Testament; 2ndly, that, where it is meant to signify a pair of 
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the living creatures, saying, A chcenix of wheat for a de¬ 
narius, and three choenixes of barley for a denarius ; and 
see that thou hurt not [or, rather, that thou ivrong not in re - 
gard /o] 1 the oil and the wine/' 

The intent of the figuration in this Seal is less obvious than 
in the two former, and will require some considerable thought 
and attention ; though the change of the horse’s colour to black 
can scarce be mistaken as indicating generally the change 
to a state of aggravated distress and mourning. 2 Let us 


balances, there is generally added some other word in the context to suggest that 
meaning as intended. 

Now surely, as regards the latter remark, one might have thought that the accom¬ 
paniment of the word chcenix would have been precisely all that the Dean needed, 
to determine him in favour of the meaning of balances in the passage before us. As 
regards the/orww, if other words had been used in the New Testament in the sense 
of balances, to the exelusion of i,vyog, the argument would have had weight in pro¬ 
portion to the frequency of those instances. Hut the truth is, there is no mention of 
balances in one single passage in the New Testament, unless it be in this. So that the 
value of the argument is just nothing. 

As conclusions of no little importance have been built in part on the critical pro- 
prietv of substituting the word yoke for balances in the translation of this clause, it 
may \>e useful to enter a little more fully into the Lexicographical question. 

There are live words in Greek that signify a balance ; rpvravr), raXavrov , araBpog, 
oTaOfuov, and £vyog. Of these none being used, as before observed, in the New 
Testament, (except it be in this passage,) it becomes us next to inquire what is their 
use in the Septuagint. And the answer is that rpvravi] is never used at all in it; 
that raXavTov and araQptov, though used, are only used in the sense of a weight (the 
latter answering to the Hebrew yis a stone); that the nsc of oraOpog also is eonfined 
all but constantly to the same sense of a weight; it being the usual rendering of the 
Hebrew h???, and having the meaning of a balance once only, viz. in Isaiah xl. 12^ 
where a second word, beside the usual one, was needed in that sense. The usual, I 
may sav the constant, word in the Septuagint for balance is £vyog ; being so used some 
nine or ten times in it:—among others in the above-noted passage from Isaiah, ng 
lariat ra opt) oraOptp, teat rag venrag ; in Prov. xi. 1, Zvyoi SoXtoi, (jraGpiov 
bucciiov, in K/.ek. xlv. 10, 7jvyog ditcaiog, ptrpov Sttcaiov, xoivtZ ?iKaia : where, as 
here, the x oiVt * is in association with it; also in Lev. xix. 36, llos. xii. 7, &<\ &c. 
Hence, if the idea of balances was intended to be expressed in the passage before us, 
would he of all others the fittest word. 

Thus a balance being a version of Zvyog equally authorized with that of a yoke by 
its use in the sacred as well as the classic writers, the associated notice of a measure 
in the hieroglyphic, just as in that example above quoted from Ezekiel, might of itself 
induce a preference of the former rendering. Resides which (and 1 would beg the 
reader’s attention to tin* fact), whereas in Roman usage,—to which usage, as we have 
already seen, the apocalyptic symbols are strikingly conformed,—the balance-holding 
was, as will be afterwards shown, a very common symbol, that of a yoke-holding was, 
if I am not mistaken, altogether unknown.—Nor indeed is it so used in Scripture. 
In Jeremiah xxvii. 2, and xxviii. 10, we have an example of the prophet bearing upon 
his neck bonds and yokes, in type, passively, of the approaching oppression and cap¬ 
tivity of Judah ; but nowhere do we find the holding of a yoke in the hand as a type, 
actively, of oppressing. 

1 So Mode, ne sis injustus: also Junius, as Brightman states, and Daubuz, and 
others. I shall give reasons afterwards in support of this rendering. 

2 In proof of this emblematic use of the colour such phrases as atra cur a, ater 
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therefore, 1st, consider the usually received, but, as will ap¬ 
pear, incorrect solution; then, llndly, apply ourselves to 
seek one more correct and satisfactory. 

I. A famine of the chief articles of food (whether literally 
taken or metaphorically) has been supposed by nearly all 
interpreters to be implied in the other details of the pro¬ 
phetic passage, as the cause of the distress indicated: their 
opinion being grounded on these two suppositions;—1st, 
that the choenix spoken of was the common Attic choenix; 
2ndly, that the specified prices for such a measure of wheat 
and of barley were famine prices. 

Nor, as to the former of these suppositions, do I contest 
its reasonableness. Tor although,—not to dwell on the 
fact that the word choenix is sometimes used to designate 
measure in the general} which generic sense however, from 
the specifications of price given, is here of course quite 
out of the question,—though, I say, it is moreover un¬ 
doubted that there were used in the Roman empire 
ehcenixes of various specific values, 3 viz. (as learned men 

Indus, atrum funits, &c., will naturally occur to the classic reader. On Plotina’s 
death, Dion tells us, lxix. 10, that Hadrian mourned for her, em ijgepag tvvta pt\a- 
vtiuovrjtjag. On M. Aurelius’ death, the senate, says the younger Victor, “in 
curia, veste tetrd amictus, lachrymans convenit.” Further, I find the figure is applied 
to the horse in the following apposite passage from Martial’s Epigram on the charioteer 
Scorpus’ death: 

Heu facinus! prima fraudatus Scorpe juventa 
Oecidis, et nigros tarn cito jungis equos. 

On which the Commentator Rader observes that the black horse is used as the fit 
associate of mourning, (like the black horses of our mourning coaches,) just as the white 
horse of triumphs and joy.—I need hardly say that a similar sense attaches to the 
black colour in Scripture. So Malachi iii. 14; “We have walked mournfully;” 
lit. in black: Ezek. xxxi. 15; “I caused Lebanon to mourn for himlit. to be black. 

As regards moreover the change to this black colour from the red of the former 
Seal, let me suggest for comparison Horace’s notice (Epod.ix. 27) of Antony’s similar 
change of cloak from the military imperatorial red (“ honorem fulgent is saguli ,” Sil. 
xvii. 527, compare my note 4 p. 156,) to black , as the mourning colour, after his defeat;— 
“Punico lugubre mutavit sagnm,” i. e. says the Scholiast, “Deposuit coccimam 
chlamydem, et aecepit nigram .” 

1 So Scheidius, in his edition of Lennep’s Etymologicum Gra?cum; “figura omnis 

excavata in quam aliquid infundi vel inseri potest.” Similarly the Scholiast on 
Aristophanes’ Pluto, 276, calls it irav ntpi<ptptg. And in Ezek. xlv. 10 the Septua- 
gint translators have used the word in this generic sense, Zuyog Sacaiog, kcu ptrpov 
dticatov , Kat Sacaia toru) vpiv rov fitrpov. “ Let there be among you a just 

balance, and a just measure, (of length?) and a just choenix.” 

2 Mede notices this variety, though imperfectly and incorrectly. After saying, 
“Choenix significat demensum diurnum, i)ptporpo<ptda,” he adds, “sed incerta admo- 
dum mensura. Variavit enim pro ratione gentium, locorum, et hominum. Choenix 
militaris (ut minores chcenices praetermittam opilionum, villicorum, vinitorum) quatuor 
fuit^sextariorum. Sed veteri Lexicographo Graeco-Latino \qivi%, est semimodium, id 
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lay it down *) of 3, 6, and 8, as well as of 4 cotyloe, or half¬ 
pints, respectively, yet was the Attic choenix of 4 cotyloe, 2 

est militaris duplum: imo Ilellenistis, Ezek. xlv. 10,11, x otvt % est bat/ni.% amplissiina 
Ilebneorum mensura.” (In Apoe. p. 444.) Thus the measure of the Attic and 
best known choenix is not at all particularized by Mode. Then, as to his “ old Lexi¬ 
cographer,” we have to ask. Who is he? and what the value of his authority for the 
statement of there having been a chanix equal to half a modius ? I very much 
doubt its correctness.—Yet again, on the contradiction between the first clause in the 
above quotation, and all that follows, it scarce needs that I remark. For if one par¬ 
ticular and smaller choenix of wheat (this being in fact the unmentioned Attic) was 
a sufficient day’s measure for a man’s consumption, of course each larger choenix of 
wheat must have been more than a day’s sufficiency. In a Commentator like Mode 
such inaccuracies are surprising. Hence however the greater need of our looking 
carefully into the subject, as in the Note following. 

1 So," ,1st, an elaborate Essay on the subject in the Memoires de 1’Academic des 
Inscriptions; Tom. viii. pp. 377—401. The immediate subject of the Memoir is an 
inscription on a Roman standard-weight yet remaining; in part as follows: “Imp. 

Cms. Yespas. 6 Cons.Mensura* Exactie in Capitolio p. x.”—It seems that there 

was a correspondence between this weight of 10 lb. and that of the congius, filled 
with rain-water, as a measure of capacity.—In the course of the Memoir the learned 
Academician observes; “ Quatre mesures ditferentes avoient le nom de dice nice : la 
plus petite, communemcnt appellee x 011 '** Attique, (?) avoit trois cotyles Attiques. 
La seconde en avoit quatres. On en comptoit 6 a la troisieme, et 8 a la quatrieme, 
qui est celle dont Fannins a parle.” 

To much the same effect, 2ndly, writes Wurm De Pond, et Mensnr. It is defined, he 
states, as a measure equivalent to 3 cotvhe both by Pollux in his Onomasticon, iv. 3, 
in Table 7 of what are called the Fragments of Galen, and Table* 10 published 
among the same Fragments from the Cosmetics of some one named Cleopatra.—It is 
made equal to 4 cotvhe in Table 5 among the same Fragments; which thus compares 
it with the modius and sextarius ; 6 fiofitog u AiymcrtoQ kcil o ItoXikoq s\fi 
Xoti'ucae »/, i) x oivl % P' • ( a Table this which, together with the four pre¬ 

ceding, I conceive to be Galen’s own; as they form a complete connected set; and 
stand at the head of the Fragments bearing his name in the inscription, FaXqiov 
rov ao<pu)Ta.Tov per(Hoi> icat crraOpinv didaaicaXicr) also by a Parisian MS, says 
Professor Wurm, cited in Pancton’s Metrolog. and by other authorities.—Once more, 
its value is stated at 4 sextarii, or 8 cotvhe, in Table 8 of Galen’s Fragments, thus; 
'O \ovc (X ei Seku‘ q \oipi £ ix il Xirpag i$' o Zhjttiq *x €l Xirpav a qfiiav 

also bv the author generally called Uhenmius Fannius; (hut who should rather he 
named Priscian, as Professor Wemsdorf shows in theProlegom. to his r5th Volume of 
the Poetic Latini Mmores;)-in the verses following : 

At cotylc evathos bis temos una receptat: 

Pis qnime hunc faciunt drachma*, si appenderc velles: 

At cotylas reeipit gemiuas sextarius unus ; 

Qui qua ter assumptus draco fit nomine choenix : 

Adde duos x ov $ fit* vulgo qui est congius idem. 

Such is the reading of the passage given by almost all the Codices ; and recognised, 
as expressing Priscian's view of the clnenix, by most modem writers on the Ancient 
Weights and Measures; e.g. Wurm, Eisensehmid, Hussey, the French Academician, 
the Writer on the Chanix in Smith's Dictionary of Antiquities, &c. Moreover in 
Isidore’s Origines, (a writer of the 7th century,) wc seem to have evidence of the 
reading being the one received by him : as lie there (xvi. 25) almost quotes the 
passage; “ Sextarius duaruni librarian est (?); qui his assumptus bilibris nominatur; 
assumptus quat< r lit Grieeo nomine choenix.”—I learn however from Mr. T. K. Ar¬ 
nold tliat in one Codex, followed by Endlieher, (and Facciolati too, in voe. choenix , 
notes this,) there is the reading, “ Qui quater assumptis ,” in the last line hut one; 
and duns , instead of duos , in tin; last line. Correcting the qui in which to queis, and 
understanding cluenices as the noun to duas , Endlieher makes Priscian detint' a 
chanix as the third of a or congius ; i. c. as equal to two sextarii. But the 

weight of MS authority is against this. 

2 The reason of my saving so is because the Attic chomix is the same doubtless 

11* 
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or one quart, so much the most common that, without 
direct countervailing evidence, we seem bound to take it 
as the one intended. 1 

But then, admitting the Attic choenix to be the one 
meant in the prefiguration, how far would the second sup¬ 
position of the expositors referred to be borne out, viz. that 
the prices of a choenix of wheat and barley named as from 
the throne were famine prices, such as to make all faces 
gather blackness ? Of course the average prices near about 
the time of Domitian and St. John’s exile in Patmos (not 
those of quite other times) must be the standard of refer¬ 
ence. And, judging by what the elder Pliny reports of 
prices not very long before, 2 we shall find that though the 

that Herodotus speaks of, vii. 187, as the daily ration of wheat to each of Xerxes’ 
soldiers. Now we learn both from Polybius vi. 39, and Cato De Re Rustica e. 56, 
that the usual demensum, or monthly allowance of corn to both the common soldier 
and the working slave was 4 modii; whence consequently about the 8th part of a 
modius, i. e. 2 sextarii, or 4 cotylm, was the rjytporpofpig , (as Athcnmus calls it,) or 
daily ration.—This is the value given to the Attic choenix by Dr. Arnold, in Thucyd. 
iv. 16, among others. In which passage also one choenix , and that of barley , is men¬ 
tioned as the 7 ]ytporpo(pig asked for each servant of the Spartans at Sphacteria, 
though two choenices (with some meat in either case) were asked for the Spartans 
themselves. * 

1 Resides the above-mentioned values it is used in one passage by the Greek 
Septuagint Translators, agreeably with Mede’s statement, as a term answering to the 
tenth part of the Jewish chomcr ; that is, as equivalent to the much larger measure 
of an English bushel. To dtKarov tov yoyop \otv i£: where the Hebrew for 
XoivtZ is ra a bath, and which is said in the same verse to be equivalent to an ephah. 
Now the chomer -Mh with the h, or yoyop, is equal to ten bushels; and consequently 
the choenix here used to one bushel.—Palladius [Octobr. tit. 14] mentions a Syrian 
choenix. “Tribus cadis unam floris mensuram, quam Syri chcenicam vocant, adjicies.” 
He does not state its capacity. But as the cadus was a measure of twelve congii, 
and the congius nearly an English gallon, the Syrian choenica may have been of con¬ 
siderable size ; and very possibly the same as that of the Septuagint. 

Since however such a choenix of wheat at a denarius would indicate superabundant 
plenty, the horse’s black colour puts it here out of the question. The same too, let 
me add, holds, though less markedly, of the choenix of 8 cotylae. 

2 The following is the statement in Pliny (Lib. xviii. Cap. 10). “Pretium huic, 
annona media, in modios farinee xl. asses: similagini castratm octonis assibus am- 

* The following Table of Greek and Roman, as compared with English measures, 
may be convenient to the reader. As regards these (and indeed yet more as regards 
the ancient prices of corn) entire accuracy must not be expected. But what is here 


stated will be sufficiently accurate for our purpose. 

Greek and Roman. English. 

Sextarius (Gk. Ze^rig) = 2 cotylrn = Pint. 

2 Sextarii == Attic Choenix = Quart. 

8 Choenices = Modius = Peck. 

4 Modii = Bushel. 

6 Modii = Medimnus 

32 Modii = Quarter. 


In weight , the choenix of wheat = 21b.; the congius, or of rain-water = 101b. 
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price of wheat here named might be a scarcity- price, it 
could hardly be called one of famine. 1 Then, moreover, 
what of the very singularly added specification of the price 


plius; siligini eastratae duplum.”—On which Arbutlmot thus comments. ‘‘Pliny 
tells us that the bread made of a modius of coarse Hour cost 40 asses; of that which 
was entirely purged from the bran, or very fine flour, 48: and what was made of the 
flour of the siligo, or the finest of all, was double of the first. If wc proceed accord¬ 
ing to our English manner, it will make the peek of the cheapest or household 
bread, 2s. 6d. 2jq., that of the wheaten bread 3s. Od. 2|q., and the finest 5s. Id. 
0£q.” . . . Now “the assize of wheaten bread in London is pretty near as 3 to 5; that 
is, when wheat is 15d. the peck, the peek loaf is sold for 25d. And, as the price of 
the middle sort of bread, which answers to our wheaten, according to Pliny, was 
3s. Od. 2±q., this, reckoned according to the foremeutioued proportion, will make 
wheat per quarter at 63s. 6d., as the eomiuou or middle price.” So Dr. Arbutlmot 
(Ancient Coins p. 122); making the price in Pliny's time 2s. for a modius or 
peck. 

I may observe that the proportion existing in his day between the prices of bread 
and corn still continues. Thus while I write, (A.D. 1S38, or 1839,) among the Prices 
Current 1 find wheat at 74s. a quarter; and oread at 9d. the quartern or 4lb. loaf. 
Now, as a peck of wheat weighs on an average about 18^Ib. (Arbutlmot, p. 89,) the 
weight of 32 peeks, or a quarter , is 18 j X 321b., or 5921b. Of which the present price 
being 74s., it is 74d. for one twelfth of 5921b., i. e. for 491b. Again, as the average 
price of bread is 9d. each 41b., that of 491b. is about 11 Od. Hence the proportion 
between the prices of the same weight of wheat and of bread appears to be as 74 to 
llOd.; i. e. as 37 to 55, or 3 to 5 nearly.—1 notice this in order to obviate a possible 
objection to Arbuthnot’s calculation. The proportion seems to be one in the nature 
of things. 

The calculation of prices from Pliny's statement may with advantage be made di¬ 
rectly in terms of the denarius; the denarius being, as it is observed by Arbutlmot, 
universally, in classic writings, the equivalent to ten asses. Thus, if we take Pliny’s 
48 asses, or about 5 denarii, as the average price of a modius of bread, we shall have 
5 X i = 3 denarii, as the average price of a modius of wheat . 

It is to be regretted that commentators on the passage before us should have 
given collectanea on the subject of the prices of corn from different countries, and 
different ages, mostly quite foreign to the ease and time before them; the object 
being to make out a standard of average price of wheat among the ancieuts much 
below the true price in St. John’s time. Thus Danbuz, for example, gives a quotation 
from the poet Martial, as au authority on the point; “Amphora vigessis; modius 
datur lore quaterno:” and lie reasons as if the poet (who lived under Domitian), 
really intended to state four asses a modius, as the then market-price of wheat! “It is 
mentioned,” as Arbutlmot observes on the passage (p. 125), “in poetical extravagance!” 
—Again, to take the ease of living expositors, Mr. tiurgli (p. 155) speaks of “ History 
telling us that in the time of plenty from 16 to 20 measures (cho nixes) of corn were 
given for the sum of a denarius.” Perhaps so in the Carthaginian wars, 300 years 
before Domitian, when money was of far higher value than under the emperors. Put 
what had that to do with the price in Domitian*s time? Hume speaks of 6s. 8d. a 
quarter of wheat, and 3s. 4d. of barley, being in our Henry the Oth’s time the price of 
plenty. What would Mr. II. think, if any one were to require that as the standard- 
price of plenty now ?—So again Dr. Wordsworth, p. 182 ; making the price in Cicero's 
time the standard. 

Of authentic remaining notices of the prices of wheat in Roman pre-Apocalyptic 
history, we may remark that of Polybius, who reports that in the scarce times of the 
second Punic war wheat was at 15 denarii the medimnus, or two-lilths of a modius 
for a denarius; —of tlm. Cassian law, R.C. 73, rating it at one denarius the modius;— 
of Cicero , in his Verreian Orations, (iii. 70,) rating it about the same;—and of Pliny , 
A.D. 79, whose testimony 1 have above given. 

1 So Miehaelis iv. 514; “When a etnmix of wheat cost a denarius, it maybe 
said that wheat was dear, but not that there was a famine.”—We may compare here 
what Eusebius says in his Chronieon (i. p. 79, Scalig.) of the price of wheat in the 
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of barley , “ three clioenixes of barley for a denarius ?” 
Surely this is one such as to put the idea of famine al¬ 
together out of the question. For (to state the argument in 
its simplest form } ) forasmuch as the Attic choenix was 
proverbially the or day's sufficient quota for a 

man, of wheat or barley, 2 and at the same time a denarius 
was approximately the daily wages of labour in St. John's 
time, 3 the price specified would indicate that a labouring 
man would gain under this Seal nearly a three days' suf¬ 
ficiency of barley-bread, (above 5 lb. in weight,) by one 
day's labour ! Did ever man hear of such a famine as 
this? 4 

Thus, even were no other difficulty to oppose it, yet 
would the famine hypothesis break down utterly on this one 
single account. But in fact, besides this, all else in the 
figuration, except indeed the black colour of the horse, is 
opposed to it. There is 1st the injunction on the rider, 
“ See that thou injure not," or “ that thou act not unjustly 
about, the oil and the wine ," those two other next most im- 

famine that opprest Greece in the 9th year of the emperor Claudius. Atyov Kara 
rr\i> ‘E\Aa^« yf yovoroQ fityaXov , 6 tov trirou yodiog dtdpaxfuov enpaOr ); i. e. that 
wheat was at 12 drachmae (or denarii) the modius, or a denarius and a half for the 
Attic chcenix; a price half as much again as the price in the text; and without any 
remarkable comparative cheapness in the barley to act as a counteractive and miti- 
gant. 

Caesar, in his B. Civ., i. 52, speaks of the price of wheat rising at one time in his 
Spanish campaign to 50 denarii the modius. And this when corn was generally much 
cheaper than in St. John’s old age. 

1 As wheat of the medium quality was about 64s. a quarter in the time of St. John, 
(see the note from Pliny, p. 164 supra,) barley would be at about 32s. At 3 chcenixes 
for a denarius the price would be about 53s. a quarter. 

2 See my Note 2 , p. 163, 164 supra. 

3 The inference has been drawn from what is said of a denarius as the day’s wages 
in the parable of the labourers in the vineyard, Matt. xx. 2; which proves that such 
was the case in the Jewish province, at the time when our Lord spoke the parable. 
It is indeed somewhat loose to argue thence to the general price of wages in other 
parts of the empire, and that at a period sixty years later. Yet, as it seems that the 
pay of common soldiers in Julius Caesar’s time was a denarius, the same in Tiberius’, 
(Tacit. Annal. i. 17,) and in Domitian’s time was restored to nearly that value, (see 
Arbutlmot’s Ancient Coins, p. 180,) from this, as well as from other data, it may 
perhaps be not unfairly argued that in the provinces generally the free labourer’s day- 
wages did, about St. John’s time, not vary very materially from it. 

4 Compare the quantity and quality allotted to Ezekiel, when meant to typify a 
time of famine, Ez. iv. 9, 10: “Take unto thee wheat and barley and beans and 
lentiles and millet and fitches, and put them in one vessel, and make thee bread 
thereof .... And thy meat which thou shalt eat shall be by weight, twenty shekels 
a day.” Now a shekel was about half an ounce, according to Calmet, Arbnthnot, 
(p. 37,) &c. If so his daily ration of this bread (such as it was) was only ten ounces, 
or less than one-half of a chcenix:—a chceuix of wheat being about two pounds in 
weight; of barley a little less. Even at the shekel’s higher value of 272 grains, 
assigned by some, as Arbuthnot tells us, it would be but half a chcenix. 
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portant articles of culture and consumption in the Roman 
world; 1 an injunction of which the spirit (whichever trans¬ 
lation of the aAtxTifrrfi be taken) was directly opposed 
to the idea of its being the main object in the voice from 
the throne to enjoin, or to proclaim, a famine. 2 —2. The 
circumstance of its being a conjunctive (xai), not dis¬ 
junctive (aXXa), which connects this latter clause of .charge 
to the rider about the oil and wine with that charge in the 
former about the wheat and barley, 3 constitutes of itself a 
strong argument in favour of the former being of a similarly 
kindly purport with the latter. — Moreover, 3rdly, the 
balance in the rider’s hand, associated as it is, not with a 
man’s weighing out bits of bread in scanty measure for his 
own or his family’s eating , (I pray the reader to mark this,) 
so as in the oft-misapplied passage from Ezekiel iv. 10, 16, 4 
but in association with the buying and selling of corn,—I 
sav, in this association the balance , instead of being an in¬ 
dication of famine, might just as well be an indication of 
plenty; seeing that at all times corn and bread were sold 
by weight or measure. In fact in the Roman baker s se¬ 
pulchral monument, outside the Porta Maggiore at Rome, 
among the various implements of his trade there sculptured, 
a pair of balances is one. 5 —Was this then, altogether, a tit 

1 How important in the Jewish world will be seen by turning to the many places 
in Scripture, where oil and wine arc so mentioned, e. g. Dent. vii. 13, xxviii. 51. Ps. 
iv. 7, &e. In 2 Chron. ii. 10 we find the correspondent proportions of oil and wine to 
those of wheat and barley promised by Solomon to Hiram’s hewers in Lebanon. So 
too in the Persian king’s grant to Ezra, vii. 22. 

2 It is a little amusing to read Dr. M. Stuart’s comment (ii. 155) on this; con¬ 
sidering that, like so many others, he makes the Seal to figure famine . “To tXaiov 
. . yt] a$ucr]<7ri£' a difficult, if not as yet an inexplicable clause. Eichhorn indeed 
adopts a very easy method of interpretation ; ‘ Positio mere onians :’ . . . and remarks 
that a scarcity of wine and oil would contribute nothing towards creating famine. A 
strange position ! For,” argues Dr. St. most justly, “is not alive oil one of the most 
nutritious of substances ? And would not wine contribute to the comfort of those who 
were undergoing starvation?” He adds; “What seems strange is that the mass of 
interpreters sieeo pede earn sententiam pnetereunt; just as though no explanation 
were needed.”—In my opinion, however, a thing ijuite as strange is that Dr. St. 
himself should, like others, have past over the price of barley sieeo pede, and in 
silence; though as decisive against famine being meant its even what is said of the 
wine and the oil. 

3 Let it he well marked that the whole address of the voice, like as from the throne, 
is to one and the same person, viz. the rider: “A chuenix of wheat for a denarius ; 
and see that thou pi) aCiKi}oiw, Ac.” 

4 “They shall cat bread by weight, and with astonishment.” It is most strange 
that Apocalyptic expositors hitherto should not have noted this total difference of 
effect between the eating by weight, and buying or .selling by weight. 

5 See the notice of this very interesting monument, in Murray’s Hand-Rook for 
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symbol for Famine ? Surely a more unfit one could scarce 
have been devised. 1 

II. The idea of famine thus decisively set aside, we are 
forced to seek for some other and quite different solution, 
such as may better suit the conditions of the case. And, 
in order to this, and with reference to two very important 
particulars in those conditions, it needs that we now con¬ 
clude preliminarily, 1st, as to the right construction of that 
latter clause in the voice as from the throne, xou to s'Kaiov 
xoli tov oivov [XT) aoixrjtryg- whether in the sense of injure 
not , or, wrong not in regard to, the oil and wine : 2ndly, in 
reference to the balance depicted as in the hand of the rider, 
what might have been its most usual meaning as a symbol 
at the time of the vision. 

1. Now, as to the clause to s'kouov xou tov oivov, x. r. X., 
the admissibility of the latter translation suggested, as well 
as the former, results clearly and necessarily, as it seems to 
me, from these two undisputed and indisputable facts ; one, 
that ahxew is a neutral intransitive verb, as well as verb 
transitive and active ; 2 the other, that in the case of intransi¬ 
tive neutral verbs generally there is frequently appended to 
them an accusative of definition, i. e. one defining the object 
to which the verb relates : 3 in which case, let me add, the 
accusative usually precedes the verb, 4 so as here. 5 I subjoin 

Rome, p. 311. “The frieze still retains some fragments of bas-reliefs, representing 
the various operations of baking; from the carrying the com to the mill to the final 
weighing and distribution of the bread.” It is ascribed to the age of Augustus. 

1 Compare the fitness of a personification such as by Cowper; 

He calls for Famine; and the meagre fiend 
Plows poisonous mildew from his shrivelled lips, 

And taints the golden ear. 

2 So e. g. Apoc. xxii. 11 ; 6 abiKiov abuctjaaru) en. 

3 So Rost in his Grammar, as cited by my critic Mr. Arnold. “ Since the accu¬ 
sative .... serves always to designate the object to which an action immediately 
passes over, it frequently stands also with intransitive verbs , and adjectives, containing 
a general expression; and indicates the part, or more definite object , to which the 
expression must be immediately and principally referred. This is called the accusa¬ 
tive of nearer definition; and is to be expressed in English by different prepositions, 
especially by in , as to, in respect to.” 

4 So e. g. in Anacreon; 

Tptx a C yepujv ptv tori 
Tag St <ppivag vta^ti. 

Matthia? notes the fact of this position of the accusative. 

0 K«i rov oivov Kai to thaiov prj aSitcyayg. In four out of the five Apocalyptic 
examples of an accusative of the thing injured occurring in connexion with the verb 
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a few illustrations below. 1 The only possible way of escap¬ 
ing from this my conclusion is by denying to the neutral 
atixscu the constructive rights of neutral verbs generally: 
that which no grammarian, I am persuaded, has ever done, 
and which no biblical critic has any right to do.—The ad¬ 
missibility of the second rendering of thus settled, 

a decisive reason at once suggests itself for preferring it. 
In order to any consistent sense with the rendering “ in¬ 
jure not,” the articles specified must needs be articles 
susceptible of injury, from some such famine-causing agency 
as that which the advocates of this translation recognise 
(incorrectly, as 1 have shown) in the rider. But what the 
articles here specified? Not, be it well observed, vines 
and olives ; on which the destroyer was often let loose by 
an angry Providence, with his weapons of blight or hail: 
but the already expressed jiiiee of the grapes and olive- 
berries, oil and wine, when housed and secured by the 
owner in his casks and cellars. 2 To which argument what 

aductio, in the active sense of injuring, the accusative follows the verb; adiKgaat rgv 
yqv pTf a?uci]oi)T6 ri)v yi)v’ pi) aCiKijamat tov \oprov. vii. 2, 3, ix. 4, 10. 

1 Cases of accusative neuter, in the sense of accusative of definition as to the matter 
wronged in, occur frequently with aductio. So e. g. Plutarch; I avion ra puepa bttv 
afiiKtiv tXtytv, evt/ctv tov to ptyaXa fatcai 07 rpayttv: (ap. Stephan, ad voc.) i. e. 
“that we should act unjustly in little things, in order to our acting justly in great 
things:” Eurip. Plnvnissa*; aSticti ra riov Otwv “in the things of the gods:” 2 Sain, 
xix. 19; pi) pvqaOyg baa i/SiKijatv b 7 raig. —In Philem. 18 wo have an example of a 
double accusative, tt n at ifhKgatv’ in Xen. Cyrop. iv. 5, one, as I prefer to construe 
it, of an accusative of definition in the feminine; rgv dt ayopav rgv ovaav tv rig 
arpaT07rtl(fj Ktjpv^aru) ptv rjCt), t(pT), pi) abiKtiv pi/btva' “in regard of the market 
in the camp, that none act injuriously:” in Libauius similarly, Orat. xxxi, aductiq 
ptv rug vopsg' peecas in leges. 

Compare a similar use of the verb in the passive voice, with the accusative of de¬ 
finition in connexion. Eurip. Andromache, 350, 

IIorr«c o’ av tvvag Qvyartp' ifncgptvrjv 

lirtXot' av fi’ptu'. 

Elsewhere we have the exprest preposition to govern the accusative. So ib. Medea, 

267, 

O rav 6’ tg tvvgv i)£tKi)ptvi) Kvpy. 

1 observe with some surprise, as well as satisfaction, that Heinrichs, the favourite 
expository referee of my objecting critic on this point, Mr. T. K. Arnold, prefers to 
construe the accusative as governed by Kara understood, just as 1 do. After stating 
the apparent unsnitabh ness of the charge not to hurt the wine and oil to the character 
of the black horse's rider, he thus proceeds:—“ Snspicor itaque abnegam sumendum 
esse scn.su vulgari, injuriam ajj'crre; et ante tXaiov, &c., sabintclligendam icara, ut 
homini illi . . . aeclainatum sit, (piod attinct ad oleum vin unique, quorum usus est ad 
delicias, non abtKqaijq, sc. homines.” On the charge from the throne Heinrichs notes 
its “ brevitas imperatoria” Another coincidence between us. 

2 Thus it is olives and vines that are marked out for God’s judgments in the Old 
Testament. 
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the answer? The only answer that I have seen made is 
that we are to suppose the oil and wine to be here put 
poetically and figuratively for olives and vines. 1 That is, 
we are to suppose poetry and figure intruded in noting 
them into the latter clause of a sentence, of which the 
former, when noting other fruits of the earth, is confessedly 
literal and prosaic!! Tor we read not there, in poetical 
phrase, of leaving corn-fields; but simply of wheat and 
barley; and this in the state evidently of grain threshed 
out, and ready for measuring out and sale. 

2. Further, as regards that other and equally important 
point of indication in the symbol, the balance in the hand 
of the black horse’s rider, let it be well understood by my 
readers that this symbol, instead of being in itself any way 
mysterious or difficult of comprehension, was in fact one 
most common and obvious at the time of St. John’s exile 
in Patinos ; and always I believe, in one way or another, 
as a symbolization of justice? 

And now then, our analysis of the several parts of the 
symbol being completed, proceed we in search of a solution 
such as may satisfy them all. Whose or what the agency, 
we have to ask, in the Roman empire that was symbolized 
by the balance-holding rider? Whose or what the voice 
admonishing him as from the throne ; and Avherefore in such 
terms about the price of corn, and against injustice in the 
matter of wine and oil? How, though holding the balance 
of justice, his influence such, in aggravation of the other 
previous evil, as to deepen the ensanguined red of the Ro¬ 
man aspect into the darker blackness of distress ? Finally, 
what the main intent of the hieroglyphic as a whole; and 
how designative (as it seems presumable) of some notable 
cause of further suffering and decline introduced into the 

1 So Mr. Arnold in the British Magazine. 

2 Multitudes of Koman medals, of almost every emperor and every province of the 
empire, are extant, hearing the device of a pair of balances: and all, I believe, in 
symbolization of equity ; (see Kasche on Bilanx ;) not even excepting those relative 
to the coinage, and the goddess Moneta. For in this case, as Eekhel observes in his 
Prolegom. to Vol. i (p. 3), the balance “justitiam in servando pondere, ex puritate 
inetalli, significat.” The subject will be illustrated by medals, and otherwise, in a 
later part of this Chapter. 

1 observe in Papal medals of the Annona Pontifcia , or distribution of corn in 
largess, that the balance is still one of the symbols made use of. See Bonanni, i. 271. 
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Roman body politic:—of suffering introduced at a time 
following that of the establishment of military misrule, 
with its concomitants of civil wars and bloodshedding, so 
as under the second Seal; and preceding that of the pesti¬ 
lence and mortality which, we shall soon see, attached to 
the fourth? This, I say, is the question. And though to 
ourselves for the present it be obscure and enigmatic, from 
want of that familiarity with Roman symbols and usages 
which may not improbably have made the figuration at 
once clear to the Evangelist, as a contemporary, yet, on 
looking for light into history, and especially into that same 
philosophic and picturesque history of the Roman empire 
which has already so admirably illustrated the subjects of 
our first and second Seals, the clue, if I mistake not, will 
be found, the solution appear. 

On consulting Gibbon then we find him, towards the 
close of his sketch of the reign of Alexander Severus, re¬ 
ferring to the aggravated oppressiveness of taxation , conse¬ 
quent on a memorable edict of tlTe preceding emperor Cara- 
calla, (an edict which had to be enforced by the Provincial 
Governors ,) as a fresh and wasting evil then introduced into 
the body politic.—It is after a retrospective glance at that 
primary cause of the empire's decline, which I suppose to 
have been pictured in the symbolization of the 2nd Seal, 
(I mean the pure military despotism of the soldiery and the 
sword,) that he takes it up for notice; even as if another 
influential cause of the decline of the empire . And he 
deems it of importance such as to call for a long digression, 
on the subject of Roman taxation to which it relates. 1 — 
Let me briefly abstract his statement. 

In the original constitution then by the Roman Repub- 

1 i. 254.—I have already at p. 153 quoted the commencement of the passage. “The 
dissolute tyranny of Commodus, the civil wars occasioned by his death, and the new 
maxims of policy introduced by the house of Severus, had all contributed to increase 
the dangerous power of the army ... This internal change, which undermined the foun¬ 
dations of the empire , we have endeavoured to explain with some degree of order 
and perspicuity. The personal characters of the emperors, their victories, laws, 
follies, and fortunes, can interest us no further than as they are connected with the 
geueral history of the Decline and Fall of the monarchy. Our constant attention 
to that great object will not suffer us to overlook a most important edict of Anto¬ 
ninus Caraealla —that same of which I have now to speak; and the results of 
which he proceeds to develope in connexion with the subject of Jioman taxation. 
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lie of its conquered provinces, it seems that tributes more 
or less onerous were imposed on them; which tributes, 
after the conquests of Greece and Syria, had become so 
productive as to suffice to pay all expenses of the govern¬ 
ment, and to allow of the entire exemption of Roman citi¬ 
zens from all taxes. This exemption however continued 
only until the time of Augustus : who, soon after his estab¬ 
lishment in the empire, declared the necessity of their 
again bearing a share also of the public burthens. Thus 
thenceforward the provincials had their distinctive taxes to 
pay, the Roman citizens (among whom all Italians were 
now included) theirs: —the latter consisting of custom- 
duties and excise, (taxes the more oppressive from the 
constant and pernicious habit of farming them,) and the 
tax of one twentieth on legacies and inheritances; the 
former either of tributes of produce in kind, or a money 
capitation-tax. 1 

During the sera of Trajan and the Antonines, says Gib¬ 
bon, the mildness and precision of the laws, ascertaining 
the rule and measure of taxation, and protecting the sub¬ 
jects of every rank against arbitrary interpretations, anti¬ 
quated claims, and the insolent vexations of the farmers of 
the revenue, alleviated the burthens, though they did not 
remove them.—But, some thirty or forty years after the 
death of the last Antonine, and while the rider of the red 
horse of civil ivar was yet in full career, they received, in 
so far as the provincials were concerned, a sudden aggra¬ 
vation. The emperor Caracalla issued the memorable edict 
with which his name is associated, by which the Roman 
City was made co-extensive with the empire:—an edict 
not of liberality, as might at first have been imagined, but 
simply of avarice ; for it was clogged with the condition 
that the provincials, thus admitted to Roman citizenship, 
should thenceforth pay both their provincial tributes as 
before, and also, in addition, the distinctive taxes (taxes 

1 The Scripture reader may be reminded by the mention of this provincial money 
payment of the question in Mark xii. 14, “Is it lawful to give tribute ( Ktjvaov , the 
yearly census or poll tax) to Caesar ?.... And he said, Bring me a denarius.” In the 
parallel place of St. Matthew (xxii. 17) the same word Kip’oov is used; in Luke xx. 
22 (popov. So, again, Matt. xvii. 25; “ From whom do the kings of the earth receive 
custom or tribute ? ts\)} rj k7ji^(top. ,> 
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now augmented) 1 of the Roman citizen. The edict was com¬ 
pulsory, and the weight of taxation thus forced upon them 
intolerable. Even Italy itself escaped not from the tyrant's 
financial oppression, though under another form. ce The 
great body of his subjects,” says Gibbon, “ was oppressed 
by the aggravated taxes; and every part of the empire 
crushed under the weight of Caracalla’s iron sceptre.” 2 — 
Nor did the evil of fiscal oppression, thus and then aggra¬ 
vated, end with him. It was continued onward substan¬ 
tially, as I must observe, an inward canker in the state. 
Macrinus, whose brief reign for but a year succeeded, 
enacted a partial mitigation of it. But under Macrinus’ 
successor, Elagabalus, the oppression became as intolerable 
nearly as under Caraealla.— Then did the protesting voice 
of the law of equity, which had long been almost silenced, 
speak out again under the next reigning emperor, A. Severus; 
the only one for many years in those wretched times, whose 
character it was to do justice and love mercy. And he in¬ 
deed did seek to mitigate the evil; above all by inculcating 
the spirit and the law of equity upon the administrators of 
the provincial government, and of the revenue, throughout 
the Roman world. But to reduce the tribute to any large 
amount, such as the case demanded, and such as some 
have supposed, 3 was what 1 feel well assured lie neither did, 
nor could do. The grand sources of the expenses of go¬ 
vernment were lasting in their nature. The soldiery, the 
real masters of the empire, must at any cost be satisfied. 
u Am not I he,” was his own language to the mutinying 
troops at Antioch, “ who bestow on you the corn, the cloth¬ 
ing, and the money of the provinces ? ” 4 “His adminis¬ 
tration was an unavailing struggle against the corruption 
of the age-.” 5 and for what lie did, or showed that he 
wished to do, he paid the penalty of his life. 6 —After his 


1 “ Instead of a twentieth Caraealla now exacted a tenth of all legacies and inherit¬ 
ances.” Gibb. i. 267. 

2 i. 219, 267. 

3 I refer especially to Salmasius and (ribbon. I doubt not to prove their opinion 
on the matter quite erroneous. See my Paper on this subject, No. 6, in the Ap¬ 

pendix to the present Volume; or my Vindicne Ilorame on the 3rd Seal. 

1 Gibb. i. 262. lb. i. 261. 

6 “His prudence was vain; his courage fatal.” “The troops blushed at the igno¬ 
minious patience with which during 13 years they had supported the discipline im- 
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murder the evil soon became oppressive as before. Through 
the reigns of Maximin and his successors, we trace it still 
running on, (in meet sequence of the military tyranny 
that necessitated it,) with disastrous influence on the 
body politic. In speaking of the empire’s internal state 
under Philip A.D. 248, some 13 or 14 years only after 
the death of Alexander Severus, the following is Gibbon’s 
descriptive sketch :—“ Its form was still the same, [i. e. as 
under Hadrian or Augustus;] but the animating health 
and vigour was fled. The industry of the people was dis¬ 
couraged and exhausted by a long series of oppression .” 1 
And again, with reference to the calamitous times that fol¬ 
lowed soon after Philip’s death, (of which more under the 
next Seal,) that “ the long and general famine, (which at 
that time befell the empire,) was the inevitable consequence 
of rapine and oppression , which extirpated the produce of 
the present, and the hope of future harvests.” 2 —Nor did 
the evil stop then and there ; but still continued onward to 
Gallienus’ death ; and even afterwards, under the next suc¬ 
ceeding emperors, though styled restorers of the Roman 
empire, Claudius, Aurelian, Probus. Until in fine Diocle¬ 
tian, conjunctively with his new imperatorial scheme, 3 more 
fully developed and enforced this fiscal system; (its branch 
of provincial contributions in kind prominently inclusive;) 
therewith perpetuating the oppression and consequent de¬ 
solation of the provinces. 4 

Such is in brief the account handed down to us of the 
nature and aggravation of the evil under Caracalla; of A. 
Severus’ vain attempts at applying an effective or permanent 
remedy; and of its perpetuation, as a further cause of de¬ 
cline in the empire. It is my conviction that we have here 
the very evil, and witness of the law of equity to its vain 
attempts at. arresting it, figured in the vision under con¬ 
sideration.—Let us then now, as under the previous Seal, 
compare the history with the prophecy; in respect, 1st, of 

posed on them; ” and determined “ to elect for their prince one (Maximin), who 
would assert the glory, and distribute among his companions the treasures of the 
empire.” ib. i. 249, 275.—Compare what I have said of this emperor, with reference 
to the subject of the 2nd Seal, at p. 154 supra. 

1 i. 314. 2 i. 455. 3 See Lactantius M. P. 7. 

4 I must again beg to refer mv readers to my Paper, No. 5, in the Appendix, on 
the subject here cursorily sketched. 
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the fiscal evil itself, as causing the dark colour of distress, 
at the time prophetically indicated, on the emblematic 
horse ; 2ndlv, of its administrators, as signified by the horse s 
rider , and words addrest to him from the throne. 

1. Now, as regards our first point of inquiry, the historic 
epoch well accords of course with the chronological posi¬ 
tion of the hieroglyphic before us ; following closely, as it 
did, on the sera of the introduction of the military despot¬ 
ism depicted under the second Seal, and preceding that of 
the mortality under Valerian and Gallienus, the subject, as 
will soon appear I doubt not, of the fourth. 

Further, another point of agreement will be obvious in 
the identity of the articles of produce on which the Roman 
taxation fell with those noted in the vision. For the former, 
like the latter, comprehended both ccra-produce, including 
wheat and barley, and also, from such of the provinces as 
best produced them, wine and oil} —And let me add that 
in the system of largesses , as about this time acted out on 
a large scale at Rome, they were all, or nearly all, included ; 
and so the evil aggravated that we speak of. At first it 
was otherwise. For a long time corn only was distributed 
to the citizens. 1 2 The largess of oil given on one occasion 
by Julius Caesar was an extraordinary donative, and not re¬ 
peated. Again, when Augustus was petitioned to supply 
them with wine , he declined. 3 In the reign of Septimius 


1 For example, from Egypt wheat was largely required. Barley, as well as wheat, 
was included in the required tributes from Sicily. Of this Cicero speaks more than 
once in his Orations against Verres. So ii. iii. 31, &c. Also wine and oil. So ib. 
7; “L. Octavio et C. Cottic, consulibus, senatus pennisit ut vwi et oh i decumas, et 
frugum minutarum, quas ante te qiurstorcs in Sicilia vendere consuessent, Ronue 
venderent.” Columella, in his Treatise I)o Re Itustica, (written about A.D. 42, in 
the reign of Claudius,) speaks of wine as exacted from the Cyclades, Gaul, and 
Portugal.—See too Synesius and Cassiodorus in Burmann de Vcctigal, p. 50. 

By Augustus there was drawn up a Canon fnnnentarim , stating the quantity of 
corn’ that each province was to pay. It is noticed, with reference to the times ‘and 
acts of Tiberius by Tacitus, Annal. vi. 13 ; of S. Severus by Spartiau, e. 23; of Elagaba- 
1ns by Lampridius, e. 27.—The corn collected in accordance with it was laid up in 
public granaries, both at Rome and in the provinces; from whence it was given out 
by the proper officers to the needy people and the soldiers gratuitously. Others might 
buy from the stores. See Schwarz Exeur. on I’lin. Paneg. 31. 

2 The laws ordaining this distribution of com to the poorer citizens, gratuitously, 
or at a trifling price, were called Leges frwnentarur, corn-laws. Among the most 
famous was the Lex Sanpronia by the celebrated T. S. Gracchus. 

3 He said it was sufficient to have provided aqueducts that furnished them with 
good water. (Suetonius Vit. August, c. 42.) Similarly it was said by Pescennius 
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Severus, however, father t£ Caracalla, a largess of oil was 
again accorded; and, after a short intermission under Ela- 
gabalus, the donative renewed and established by Alexander 
Severus. 1 Not very long after which, wine may perhaps 
also have been granted to them by Aurelian. 2 —So that at 
the time to which I refer the voice in the vision, not only 
were all the four items of taxation mentioned in the vision 
regularly in requisition from the vectigales, or produce-pay¬ 
ing provinces, but three out of the four had received aggra¬ 
vation from the system of largess above-mentioned; as did, 
soon after, the fourth also. 3 “ We shall be too often sum¬ 
moned,” says Gibbon, “ to explain the land-tax, the capita¬ 
tion, and the heavy contributions of corn, wine, oil, and 
meat, which were exacted from the provinces for the use of 
the court, the army, and the capital.” 4 The explanations 
that he here alludes to were to be given with reference, 
more particularly, to the times and the financial system 
of Diocletian. But, as before observed, there is good evi¬ 
dence of this oppressive branch of the Roman fiscal system 
having been in operation throughout nearly the whole of 
the half century from Caraealla’s decree to Diocletian’s ac¬ 
cession. 5 

As to the state of the Roman people as affected by the 
evil spoken of, and its accordance with the black colour of 

Niger, about two centuries afterwards, to his mutinying troops in Egypt, “ Nilum 
liabetis, et. vinum quaeritis ? ” Spartian, Yit. Nig. c. 7. 

1 “ Oleum quod Severus populo dedcrat, qiiodque Heliogabalus imminuerat, tur- 
pissimis homiuibus prefecturam annonte tribuendo, integrum restituit.” Lamprid. 
Vit. A. Sev. c. 22. 

2 “ Statuerat vinum gratuitum populo Romano dare; ut, qnemadmodum oleum et 
pam’s, et jwrcina gratuita praebereutur, sic etiam vinum daretur.” Yopisc. c. 47. 
Whether lie fulfilled his intention does not seem certain. See Note 4 p. 197 infra. 

3 The aggravation thus caused was large. The extent of imports into Rome alone 

“for the use of the court, the army, and the capital,” of this fiscal corn and oil under 
the emperors, is illustrated by certain specifications that we find in the younger Victor 
and Spartian. The former , in his Life of Augustus, says that from Egypt alone 
“ urbi [Roma?] annua ducenties centena millia frumenti inferebantur: ” i. e. twenty 
million of modii, or between 600,000 and 700,000 quarters: a quautity increased by 
Tiberius. (Tac. Ann. vi. 13.) The latter, c. 23, thus writes: “Moriens (S. Severus) 
septem annorum canonem, ita ut quotidiana 75 millia modiorum (sc. frumenti) ex- 
pendi possent reliquit: olei vero tantum, ut per quinquennium non solum urbis usibus, 
sed et totius Italia? quae oleo egeret, sufticeret.” The annual distribution of the go¬ 
vernment corn at Rome only would thus be about 850,000 quarters. The public 
[annual] allowance for Alexandria, as fixed by Diocletian, is stated in the Paschal 
Chronicle, (referred to by Gibbon ii. 136,) at 400,000 quarters.—Other great cities 
also partook of the bounty. And then there were the great frontier armies too to be 
supplied. 4 Gibb. i. 268. 5 See my Paper, No. 5, in the Appendix. 
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the horse in our hieroglyphic,—the sign of distress and 
impoverishment in the body politic,—it has been already ob¬ 
served on, and is equally evident. Indeed, in the graphic 
descriptions of Gibbon, the very trope of the black colour 
of this third horse is adopted, (jnst as of the white and red 
of the two Seals preceding, 1 ) to illustrate the effect of the 
evil, with reference both to its earlier and its later opera¬ 
tion. He speaks of “ the dark prospect of distress and 
calamities bequeathed,” through Caracalla’s prodigality, “ to 
his successors:” 2 and how this fiscal evil, as “a noxious 
weed, sprang up again with the most luxurious growth ; 
and in the succeeding age darkened the Roman world with 
its deadly shade .” 3 

2. Nor 1 think, as designative of the ayents in these 
oppressions, (those whom 1 suppose the rider of the black 
horse to have impersonated,) in other words the provincial 
Presidents, Proconsuls, or Procurators , 4 to whom, as to the 
Praetors and Quaestors of the old Republic before them, 
was now intrusted in each province the collection of the 
produce and the revenue, will the Apocalyptic twofold in¬ 
dication here given be found less characteristic :—I mean 
the indication, first, of the words addrest to the black horse’s 
rider from the throne ; secondly, of the balance held by him 
in hand. 

As to the former, (which will occupy us some little time 
in unfolding,) it was obvious respecting persons in offices 
like those of the Provincial Proconsuls, that, as oppor¬ 
tunities abounded for exaction,—more especially in respect 
of payments in kind, or of purchases in kind, 5 when extra 

1 Sec p. 131 supra. 2 Gibbon i. 227. 

3 i. 2G8.—The words “sprang up again" arose out of Gibbon’s erroneous im- 

S rcssion that Alexander Severus succeeded in effecting a very material temporary re¬ 
liction in the produce-taxation: that same error to which I alluded Note 3 p. 173, 
and which is examined in my Paper in the Appendix. The metaphor darkened is of 
course as applicable to Caracalla’s time as to Diocletian’s. 

4 See for a more particular notice of these public oflicers Note 3 p. 186.—Sigonius 
de Provinc. ii. d, arranges the duties of the Provincial Presides or Proconsuls, 
generally speaking, under three chief heads : —that concerning the jus, or judicial 
matters ; that concerning the res frumeniaria y or corn; and that concerning the 
military of the province. 

5 Middleton, in his Life of Cicero, Sect, ii, (Vol. i. p. 10G, Ed. 1810,) speaking of 
Sicilv, and the times of the Roman Republic, observes that the tenth of the corn in 
all the conquered towns of Sicily belonged to the Romans; which was alwavs 
gathered in kind, and sent to Rome: also that, as this was insufficient for the 
vol. r. 12 
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supplies, as was often the case, were required by the sove¬ 
reign government at Rome,—so, unless rigorously checked, 
abuse of those opportunities was likely to follow. In early 
times this forced itself on the notice of the Roman senate 
and people ; and precautionary laws were enacted by them, 
laws adopted and added to subsequently by the emperors. 
They were styled laws de repetundis, or against extortion 
and injustice on the part of the provincial governors; 1 and 
in their general charges against injustice well corresponded, 
it will be observed, with the tone and spirit of the monition 
to the rider in the text.—Besides which, and with the same 
object of preventing injustice, particular precautionary 
provisions were sometimes, in other laws, made against it; 
especially hg naming the price at which the governor was 
to rate and purchase. I may cite as a specimen the Cas- 
sian frumentarian law. And really the expressions in it 
are so remarkably similar to the words pronounced in the 
Apocalyptic vision,—so illustrative of their preceptive and 
admonitory character, and of the object and meaning in 
that character of the charge they contain as to the price of 
corn, 8 —as to seem like an actual comment of explanation 

public use, the Prietors had an appointment also of money from the treasury, to 
purchase such further stores as were necessary for the current year.—And Burmaun 
De Vectigal. pp. 41, 42, speaks of the same right and custom of purchasing, as pre¬ 
valent too in imperial times, and with reference to the provinces generally. 

Money payments were, however, sometimes taken by the Provincial Governor, in 
lieu of payments in kind : “a method, 1 ’ says Gibbon, (iii. 86,) “susceptible of the 
utmost latitude, and of the utmost strictness: and which, in a corrupt and absolute 
monarchy, must introduce a perpetual contest between the power of oppression and 
the arts of fraud.” 

1 In the times of the Republic there were enacted the following laws de repetundis ; 
U.C. 604 Lex Calpurnia; by which trials for extortion were made one of the four 
Queestiones perpetuie: i. e. one of the six Judicial Praetors, annually 
chosen, was through the year to devote himself to the trial of those 
causes. 

— 627 Lex Junta ; by which, besides the litis cestimatio , and damages, the officer 

convicted was to suffer banishment. 

— 653 Lex Servilia , ordaining severer penalties than before against extortion ; 

but permitting that the defendant should have a second hearing. 

— 683 Lex Acilia ; by which the defendant’s right Jof a second hearing was ab¬ 

rogated. 

— 694 Lex Julia, by Julius Caesar; of which there were above 100 heads, some 

very severe. 

1 copy from Adams’ Roman Antiquities. A fuller account of these laws is given 
by Ernesti; prefixed to the Clavis in his edition of Cicero. 

2 It should be observed that the genitive of price, as we have it in the text, 
(xoivi£ (Titov Sqvapiov) is applicable both to buying and selling. It is used of 
buying , Acts vii. 16, lovrjcraro ripTfC ctpyvpiov' of selling , Matt. xxvi. 9, “ This 
ointment ttfvvciTo irpadgvcu i roWov” and is generally a term of value. * 
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on them. It having been enacted, at the instance of Cas¬ 
sius, that 800,000 modii of wheat should be bought for 
the citizens of Rome by the provincial authorities, the 
price to be paid for it (about the fair market-price at the 
time evidently) was by the legislating supreme government 
enjoined upon those authorities, in phrase brief and simple, 
like that in the text.; “ A modius of wheat fora denarius !”* 
—Such was at that time tlio admonitory direction of the 
supreme law and government at Rome to the provincial 
authorities ; such the naming of the price of corn, and the 
object of its naming. Nor was the case different after¬ 
wards with any of the really justice-loving emperors: 3 
whether urging the thing with successful effect, like Trajan 
and the Antonines ; or, like A. Severus, less successfully.— 
And whence such monitory laws? Surely, forasmuch as 
both these, and the general laws against extortion, were 
conceived in the spirit of equity, they might well be con¬ 
sidered as emanating not only from the subordinate eartldg 
powers ordained by God, but from Him the habitation of 
whose throne is justice and judgment, 3 and who has solemnly 
declared himself in his written law against all defrauding, 
oppression, and wrong: 4 even the same that in the Apoca¬ 
lyptic visions sate enthroned in the midst of the living 
creatures, 5 God llimself. For, as Hooker beautifully says, 

1 “Ex Senatus Consulto, et ex Lege Terentia et Cassia frumentaria... pretium 
constitutum. ... frumento imperato, in rnodios singulos, II. S. iiii; ” i.e. at a denarius 
a modius. Cicero in Frument. Verrina c. 70. 

2 “ Ibfinito pretio ” occurs frequently in the Roman imperial laws. So Burmann 
De Vectigal. (p. 41, 42) says that the emperors were wont “a subjcctis gentibus 
pretio data emere,” when more corn was wanted thau the tribute in kind supplied : 
“ et eo easn coactos fuisse Provinciales, pretio a fisco accepto, frunicntuin vendere; 
quod onus)dicitur airujvta, eoemptio — lie adds, with reference to the price enjoined 
by just or unjust emperors; “ Quemadiuodum vero avari et impotentes Iniperatores 
hoc frumentum nullo vel perexiguo pretio Provincialibus extorquebant, sic boni et 
justi Prineipes pretium congruous solvi jubebant.” And be instances the case of 
Trajan ; “Unde earn laudem Trajano, Plin. Pan eg. c. 29; ‘ Emit [qu. sinit . ? ] fis- 
cus quidquid videtur emere: inde copies, inde aunona : de quo inter licentcm ren- 
dentemque eonreniatf ” A passage which I shall have again to allude to p. 180. 

Of later imperial laws this is the language: “ Frumenti pretium non justum sta- 
tuere non potest ordo cujusque civitatis.” Justinian Corpus Jur. Civ. Index in voc. 
Frumentum. 3 Ps. lxxxix. 14. 

4 “ Thou shalt not steal/’ Thou shalt not defraud. “A just weight and a just 
balance are from the Lord.” Again, Dent. xxv. 13; “Thou shalt not have in thy nag 
divers weights; ” (Ilebr. a stone and a stone;) one, heavy, to buy with,—another, 
light, to sell with : but only “ one stone,” or one true weight. 

5 Compare Numb. vii. 89; “ When Moses was gone into the tabernacle of the con¬ 
gregation, then he heard the voice of one sneaking to him from off the mercy-seat 
that was upon the ark of the testimony, from between the two cherubim.” 

12 * 
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“ Of law there can he no less acknowledged than that her 
seat is in the bosom of God*.” 1 a truth which even hea¬ 
then Romans saw, and acknowledged. 2 

The price of wheat named in the Cassian law varied in¬ 
deed greatly, as will be seen, from the one here mentioned; 
the former being a denarius for a modius ; the latter a de¬ 
narius for a clicenix , or eighth part of a modius : that is, if 
we follow the most natural hypothesis about the choenix, 
and suppose the common Attic choenix to be the one in¬ 
tended. But it is to be remembered that as time went on, 
and the republic passed into an empire, and the empire 
became settled and mature, great changes took place in the 
price of corn throughout the Roman empire: under which 
circumstances changes proportionate, of course, occurred in 
the amount of price equitably dictated to the provincial 
governors, in the laws of equitable emperors, at which to 
estimate, to buy, and indeed also to sell. 3 Of the average 
price at a period not very long before the Apocalyptic 
vision we have already seen authentic record in the elder 
Pliny, who died A.D. 79, two years only before Domitian’s 
accession ; stating it as then about three denarii the mo¬ 
dius , or three times greater than in the age of Cassius. 4 
This price would seem to have continued pretty much the 
average through the prosperous times of the second cen- 

1 Eccl. Pol. B. i. ad fin. 

2 “ Lex est recta et a nnraine Deorum tracta ratio, imperans honesta, prohibens 
contraria.” So Cicero de Leg. Again, ibid. ii. 4; “ Lex vera atque princeps. . 
ad rect& faciendum impellens, et a delicto avocans,. . orta simul est cum mente 
divina.” And be calls the law of nature and equity ter divina, jus divinum. Be 
Offic. iii. 5, &c. Middleton, in his Life of Cicero, iii. 386. enlarges well on this. So 
again Seneca , Epist. 94, on law : “ Legem brevem esse oportet, quo facilius ab im- 
peritis teneatur: velut emissa divinitils vox sit.” In which passage Seneca’s “ velut 
emissa diYiniths vox,” is really almost like a translation of the Apocalyptic phrase, 
“ a voice as it were from the midst of the living creatures.”—Similarly in old Homer 
0£/uorf£, as Baubuz observes, signifies both the oracles of God, and the laws of a 
king. 

Br. Arnold, Hist, of Pome, Yol. ii. 19, on a subject not dissimilar from that on 
which I am speaking, thus remarks. If “ false to its divine origin and purpose ” 
then “ the voice of law is no longer the voice of God.” 

* See p. 175 Note 1 .—Schwarz, in his Note on Plin. Paneg. 29, thus praises Trajan 
for not allowing his Procurators to force a sale on the Provincials at the Procura¬ 
tors’ own price, as had been frequent before. “ Eo major laus erat Trajani, quo im- 
perante fisci procuratores non obtrudebant provincialibus invitis frumentum certo 
pretio emendum; sed sinebant quemque quidquid sibi e re esse videretur eraere, eo 
quidem pretio de quo inter licentem ac vendentem conveuerat.”—Compare Note 2 p. 
179: also, on the inclusion of selling , as well as buying, in the Apocalyptic monition 
from the throne, Note 2 p. 178. 

4 See the abstract from Pliny in Note 2 p. 1G4 supra. 
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tury: after which it declined; till it stood at just half 
Pliny’s price under the Constautinian emperors, in the first 
half of the fourth century. 1 And, on the reasonable hypo¬ 
thesis of the decline having progressed nearly about one 
third at the opening of the second quarter of the third cen¬ 
tury, the date of the reign of Alexander Severus, the average 
price at that time might have been about two denarii and 
a half for the modius of wheat, or near one third of a de¬ 
narius for the Attic chocnix. —But how then ? The price 
is still altogether at variance with that enunciated in the 
Apocalyptic vision; “ A chcenix of wheat (not for one 
third of, but) for a whole denarius." Hence in truth at 
first sight a great difficulty. Indeed for a long time it 
seemed to me insurmountable, on the hypothesis of the 
Attic chocnix: and 1 fell back, in consequence, on the sup¬ 
position of the larger and less common chocnix of 8 cotylae 
being meant, as its best solution. 2 But l had overlooked 
one most important clement for consideration in the ques¬ 
tion, which at once sets all right; viz. the intrinsic value 
of the denarius at the time supposed to be depicted in the 
vision. Por so it is, as I now find, that though the dena¬ 
rius for centuries previous, under both Republic and Em¬ 
perors, had been always scrupulously coined of pure silver, 
yet from the commencement of the third century it began 
to be gradually more and more adulterated:—to the value 
of one-half in the reign of the first Severus; and in the 
reign of the second Severus to the value of just two-thirds. 3 

1 The Emperor Julian , about the middle of the fourth century, states in his Miso- 
poyon tha; the price of wheat was 5, 10, or 15 modii for an aureus, according as it 
was a time of plenty or scarcity. Now the aureus (Gibbon iii. 89) equalled at that 
time near about 11s. “ Whence,” says Gibbon, (iv. 14G,) “and from some collateral 
examples, I conclude that under Constantine’s successors the moderate price was 
about 32s. the English quarter ; ” i. e. just half the priee of Pliny. Prices probably 
attained their maximum in the Roman empire about the end of the first century. 

1 I then supposed the chanix of 8 eotylne to have been the one most generally 
used at Rome ; being led to this impression by the French Academician’s speaking 
of it as a measure “ naturaliscc a Rome.” Rut, on reverting to the Memoir, I stc 
that he only so speaks of it in common with the other ehoenixes; and both the more 
ancient testimonies of Herodotus, Thucydides, Theocritus, and also, under the em¬ 
perors, those of Athenams and Galen, so testify to the general diffusion and notoriety 
of the Attic chanix throughout the Roman world, that, as stated before, I have felt 
bound to accept it as the clurnix here meant. 

3 In proof I subjoin extracts to this effect from Professor Warm’s Rook on the 
Ancient Weights and Measures; and also from Kckliel. 

1. ffdtnn, p. 30. “ Ex aceuratiori exaniini subjectis eompluribus donariis T)ar- 

cet inveuit Jlorente Rcpublicu corum argenti puritatem adsceudisse ad 0. 993, (posita 
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So that, as under that last-mentioned prince the denarius 
had but one-third the silver, and consequently but one- 
third the value, of the older and standard denarius, the 
Apocalyptic charge, “ A chcenix of wheat for a denarius/ 5 
proves to have been the literally true expression of about its 
average price at that particular aera. 1 Surely the coinci¬ 
dence must be deemed very remarkable.—As to the price 
of barley specified in the voice from the throne, it is con¬ 
siderably lower than its usual proportion to that of wheat: 
it being but a third; not, as more commonly, a half? But 

integritate absoluta=l,) donee paulatim ad 0. 965 deprimeretur. In Augusti quo- 
dam denario Bouterone reperit argenti pnritatein=^0. 9826. Sub primis imperatori- 
bus immimita parumper puritas sic satis sibi constitit ad Severum usque. Pos- 
teriores enim imperatores monetam mirum in modum corrumpere ausi, quo lucraretur 
aerarium; unde puritas denariorum Septimio Severo imperante reeedit ad 0. 494, 
sive ad —Caracalla novum mouetae genus excudit, modulo majori, argento de- 
teriori; quanquam eum successoribus nummos quoque ex veteri instituto ferire per- 
rexit.—Sub Alexandro Severo nummi quidem pondere antiquis pares; sed nonnisi 
terUamiis argenti partem inesse expertus est Savotus.—Nummorum Gallieni puritatem 
Letroune ait fuisse 0. 339, sive cireiter J; Rimardus adeo=0. 200, sive A Claudio 
Gothieo usque ad Diocletianum Romoe exulat argentum; ut nonnisi rarissimi sint 
nummi argentei, iique valde iiupuri. Cum Diocletiano redit moneta argentea.” 

2. Eckhel , Vol. i. Prolegom. p. xxvii. “ Alexander Severus veteris formae argen- 
teos sic corrupit, ut etsi pondere a veteribus non differrent, tamen nonnisi tertiam 
argenti portionem in iis inesse expertus est Savotus.” At p. xxxvii he says that this 
adulteration affected the eoinage in the Provinces, as well as at Rome. “ Adde mone¬ 
tam argenteam inde a Severo non Romm modo, sed etiam in provinciis, si qua adhuc 
in his signata fuit, vilioris metalli admixtione pessime corruptam.” 

Niebuhr also remarks on this, in his History of Rome (Ed. Schmitz), Vol. ii. p. 358, 
with reference to a later part of the 3rd century: and Ducange notes from Pollio the 
brass denarii of the emperor Aurelian; of which “ sex millia solidum eonfieiebant.” 

It is by this adulteration, and great depreciation of the value of the denarius, that 
the high prices of produce given in the Stratonicean inscription are alone to be ex- 
© © 

plained ;—e. g. “ Milipisti KM unum * centum; Panici KM * quinquaginta.” The 
inscription is an imperial deeree, stating the maximum of prices in terms of the 
denarius; and is given in full by Col. Leake, in his Tour in Asia Minor, p. 331. It 
was probably of the time of Diocletian. And Lactantius, in his M. P. 7, both well 
illustrates, and is well illustrated by it. “ Dioeletianus, cum variis iniquitatibus im- 
mensam faceret caritatem, legem pretiis rerum venalium statuere conatus est: &c.”— 
But this is with reference to a time 60 years after Alex. Severus. 

1 At that one sera almost distinctively and alone. For under the first Severus the 
current denarius would have been probably more than the average price; under Gal- 
lienus less. See the extract from Wurm in the Note preceding; stating the adnltera- 
tiou under the former emperor to have been to the value of but one half, under Gal- 
lienus of four-fifths. 

3 Such was the proportion after the ending of the famine in Samaria. (2 Kings 
vii. 1, 16.) The same is noted by Cicero as the proportion in Sicily at the time of 
Yerres’ Pnetorship (Lib. iii. in Verrem); “ Quaternis H. S. tritici modium, binis 
hordei.” It is nearly the proportion also in our own country : at least according to 
statistical tables of prices for the last forty-seven years, i. e. from 1790 to 1837; the 
exact average proportion being as 87 to 160. 

Daubuz broaches a curious theory, to the effect that the comparative cheapness 
of barley noted in the vision, as compared with that of wheat, was a sign of scarcity. 
His argument is quite unintelligible to me, and is indeed refuted by fact. From the 
above-mentioned tables it will appear that the lower or higher ratio of the price of 
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there does not seem to be here anything in our hypothesis 
inconsistent with historic probability : Alexander Sevems’ 
large and celebrated procurations of corn in considerable 
measure accounting for it; since these were doubtless most 
by far of wheat. 1 

Let me observe, ere passing from this subject, that the 
Apocalyptic specification of the denarius as the standard 
money-price, in the voice from the throne, may perhaps 
have been common at Rome, as language borrowed from the 
Cassian law: a price involving the specification also of that 
small wheat-measure the cluenix rather than the modins. 
But chiefly, I conceive, this is specified to indicate how low 
the taxation would descend, and consequently its universal 
oppressiveness. And let it be understood that the idea that 
measures thus small might have been specified, as well as 
larger, in the Roman laws of that period, is not the mere 
conjecture of the expositor, with a view to suit the language 
of the prophetic figuration before us. There is still extant 
direct historical evidence that such was the case, in regard 
both of measures and weights ; and as an object of very 
careful and serious legislation, with a view specially to that 
which we have explained as the intent of the voice from the 
throne, viz. the protection of the tributaries of the empire 
from unjust exactions on the part of the exactors of tribute. 
So in a law of Valentinian, which orders small standard mea¬ 
sures, as well as the larger modins, and corresponding weif/hts 
also, to be placed in every city ; in order that every tributary 
might see whether more was exacted than his due, and 
punishment follow surely on the fiscal exactor. 2 Moreover, 

barley to that of wheat, has no connexion either with the fact of plenty or scarcity.— 
In some of tin* years included in the tables, I may observe, the comparative price of 
barley was much lower than as 1 to 2 ; e g. in 1810, it was as 1 to above 24.-Elect- 
wood, in his Chronicon Cretiosmn, gives examples of price from our earlier British 
history; in some of which the proportion is as low as 1 to .3, the same as in our text. 

1 It is said that Alexander Severus replaced all the corn which lleliogahalus had 
wasted. See too his appeal to the mutinying soldiers, on the subject of his procura¬ 
tions for them. The word here used by the historian, in relation thereto, is indeed 
annona; (•* accept am a provineialilms amionam ; ” Lamprid. 53;) a word including 
barley. But, as the procuration was for the citizens of Rome and the army,—and by 
the former barley-bread was dospbed, and with the latter to he fed on barley, “ horde’o 
pasci,” was a military punishment,—w<* may safely conclude that the procurations 
were, in by far the largest proportion, of wheat. This would of course raise the price 
of wheat somewhat dbpropnrtionately. 

Doubtless it was the despis 1 barley-bread on which Christ often fed. John vi. 9, &e. 

2 “ Madias sencos vel lapideos, cum serf art is , atque pauderibus , per munsimies 
singulasque civitatcs jussimus collocari; ut units »piis<iuc trilmtarius, sub oculis eon- 
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somewhat remarkably, an ancient weight of 21b., just equiva¬ 
lent to the clioenix measure of wheat, 1 has been lately made 
the subject of critical examination at Rome : 2 —one stamped, 
it seems, as a government-weight under direction of one of 
the ayopcLvo[Aoi 3 of Alexander Sevens; and issued doubt¬ 
less with the same equitable object in view as Valentinian’s, 
as well as for the general use of buyers and sellers in the 
market. 4 

Thus is the specified price and measure , as well as all 
else, found to suit our view of the rider in the third Seal; 
though with special reference, in so far as regards the 
Apocalyptic voice as from the throne, to the reclamation of 
the law of equity under A. Severus. And indeed I can¬ 
not but think that to St. John those words enjoining the 
price of wheat and barley must almost of themselves have 
suggested Imperial Provincial Governors, as the parties 
addrest under figure of the rider; just as the monitory 
words of the Cassian law might in earlier times have sug¬ 
gested the Provincial Administrators of the old Republic: 
—more especially as there was added that other monition, 
in the same spirit of equity, about the wine and the oil; 
precisely the like to which seems to have been enjoined 
from time to time on the Provincial Presidents by the juster 
emperors, in connexion with the imperial exactions of wine 
and oil, in their Canon Prnmentarius. 5 

stitutis rerum omnium modiis, sciat quid debeat susceptoribus: ita ut, si quis sus- 
ceptorum conditorum modiorum, sextariorumque, vel ponderum normam putaverit 
excedendam, poenam se sciat competentem esse subiturum.” Cod. 1. x. Tit. De 
Susceptoribus. Cited by Secclii p. 22. Compare Note 3 p. ISO. 

1 See my abstract from Arbutbnot, and the table of measures, p. 164 supra. 

2 See the very interesting Dissertation of Father Secchi on this AiXurpov, which is 
in the Kircherian Museum at Rome; * or my Abstract of it in the Appendix to this 
Volume. It has stamped on it on one side ET0Y2. A. I. 'YIIATEYONTOS T. 
IOY. KAATIOT 2EOTHPOT ITAAIKON; on the obverse, ATOPANOMOYNTOS 
MENES0EQ2 XPHSTOY AIAEITPON. It weighs, says Secchi, 602 grammi, hav¬ 
ing lost a little weight by friction; the mean weight of the Roman pound being 
about 326 grammi. (N.B. The French gramme — 15| English grains nearly.) 

3 Father Secchi judges this Menestheus to have been one of the 14 curato'res urbis, 
appointed by Alex. Severus, as Lampridius relates (eh. 33), from men of consular dig¬ 
nity, to assist the Prefect of the City , with aedilitial authority in this matter. 

4 “Leges dc jure populi, et fisci, moderatas et infinitas sanxit,” says Lampridius 
in his Life of Alex. Severus, c. 16.—Let me add that on Spartian’s Life of S. Severus, 
c. 23, Casaubon expresses his opinion that the Roman tesserae frumentariae were tickets 
that eutitled the citizens to a chocnix of corn. Hence an additional reason for the 
choc,nix and the diXtirpov. 

5 In the Codex Theodosianus, intermixed with stringent laws for the due gather¬ 
ing of the tributes of wine and oil, as well as of corn, we find not merely such cau- 
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If however of itself this indication might have been insuf¬ 
ficient, the second and additional indication of the riders 
holding a balance , would, I conceive, when conjoined with 
the former, have sufficed to set all doubt on the point aside. 
For the balance , from being the emblem of justice, 1 came to 
be an official badge of those that had appointment to the 
administration of justice; 2 such as the Praetors at Rome, 
and the Provincial Governors in the Provinces. Which 
latter accordingly, under the old Republic, used sometimes 
to have a balance over the curule chair of their high office, 
on coins struck in connexion with their appointment: 
and, together therewith, sometimes also an ear of corn , or 
it might be a Roman measure , with reference to the pro¬ 
curations of corn charged more or less directly upon them ; 
just as in the medals which the reader here sees engraved 
before him. 3 —In imperial times indeed the supreme judicial 

tions about a fair price for the corn as were exemplified by me pp. 178, 179 supra ; 
but generally against all extortion, injustice, and oppression of the people, in the 
collection of the various tributes.—These monitory laws appear from their language 
to have arisen generally out of complaints against the imperial officers. A circum¬ 
stance this which is illustrated by what Spartian (c. 13) says of the emperor 
Hadrian’s energetic proceedings against unjust and oppressive Provincial Governors iu 
his reign. “ Adrianus, circumieus proviucias, Procurators et Presides pro factis 
supplicio affeeit ita severe, ut accusatores per se crederetur immittere.” Also by 
Capitoliuus, c. 6, of Antoninus t Pius; “ Contra procurators suos conquercntes 
libenter audivit.” 

It will be observed that there is this distinction in the Apocalyptic monition, with 
reference to the wheat and barley on the one hand, and the wine and oil on the other, 
that a price is uamed for the former only. I presume that this may have been be¬ 
cause, besides the provincial tributes of corn, a vast quantity had frequently to be 
bought for the imperial service. But the wants of wine and oil were for the most 
part abundantly supplied by the tributes; and no buying of them couscqueutly 
requisite. 1 See Note 2 p. 170 supra. 

2 So the Oneirocritic cited in Dauhuz : E av tiq dy tear ovap Zuyov, .... ravra 

ug irpo(Tu)7rov voutuj teptrov * “ If one see in vision a balance , it indicates a 

judge." Compare Jobxxxi. 6; “Let him weigh me in balances of justice" Harg. 
i. e. as a judge .— In his Dialogue lltpt Aikcu ui>, Plato draws out the comparison. 

3 The three medals alluded to, and which arc the first three in the Plate, are 
copied from Spanheim Do Usu Num. Diss. vi. p. 545. After speaking of the sella 
curulis, which the reader sees in the first of my engraved medals, as often marking 
the consularc fastigium , he goes on as follows. u Eiedem selhe curnles in denariis 
Gentium Komanarum ad designandos alios eurules magistrate, Pne tores, JEdilcs, 
Priefectos Urbis: quihus ctiam vnria synibola vulgo adjuncta, pnta lances , spicas , 
thyrsos ; idque, ut observo, ad discrimen corum niagistnituum quihus selhe eurulis 
jus competebat. Hinc lances vidcas cum sella euruli iu denano Gcntis Lieiniie; 
adposite ad Prep tori# aut Legati Pro Pratore officium iiidicaiidiun, cui juris diccndi 
partes incumbebant. JEdiles autem eurules, quos cum annome turn ludoruni 
procurationem hahuisse nemo nescit, et quos proindc Curatores Urbis, annome , 
ludorumque soleunium vocat alicuhi Tullius, frequenter etiam sella eurulis, mode 
cum spin's a lateribus, modo ciim tliyrso Liberaliuni symholo, designat; sicut 
iu denariis Geutis Lolliu* ac Valeric. Eaudeui vlto annome curam innuit etiam 
modius frumenti cum duabus spicis , iu deuario Geutis Livinciie.” 
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and financial, as well as supreme military power, centred 
in the emperors: whence the ascription to them of the 
balance of justice; whether in historic writings, 1 or on 
imperial coins, such as that of Alex. Severus in my plate, 
with the legend JEquitas Auyusti around it. But the 
authority that the balance indicated, as well as that indi¬ 
cated by the sword, (the latter whether militarily or simply 
civilly judicial,) 3 was delegated of course by them to their 
subordinate provincial and financial governors: 3 just as in 
other times, and another country, it was said by our Henry 
the Vth to the English Lord Chief Justice, 

These medals are noticed by Eckhel also in his 5th Volume, pp. 153, 233, 159, 235. 
—It seems that the first has the name of Metcllus Pius Scipio Imp. on the other 
side ; P. Crassus Jnnius having been his Legatus Pro Praetore, at the time when he 
was contending in Africa with Caesar, as the head of the Pompeians after the battle 
of Pharsalia.—The second has inscribed on its other side the names of the Quaestors 
Piso and Ccepio; who were appointed by the Senate, some time during the Re¬ 
public, to buy corn.—The third has the name of L. Regulus Praetor. The precise 
date of the two last is uncertain. 

To these three I have added a coin of Alex. Severus’ reign, with the symbol of the 
balance; also a copy, from Secchi, of the AiXurpov issued by him. On which, as 
well as on the coins, see my Paper on Roman Medals in the Appendix to this Volume. 

1 So Constantine Manasses, with reference to the equity of Trajan's administra¬ 
tion, hq KpimiQ aptTrtaTaToi %vyoi dacaioovvriQ (in Chron. p. 44): an eulogium, ob¬ 
serves Vitringa, (p. 309,) which applies to the administration of Trajan’s three suc¬ 
cessors, as well as to Trajan himself.—With regard to Hadrian's similar care to insure 
equity in his provincial administration, see Spartian’s testimony given Note 5 p. 184 
supra. And so too Capitolinus, c. 6, of Antoninus Pius; “ Procuratores suos modeste 
suscipere tributa jussit: excedentes modum rationem factorura suorum reddere 
praecepit: nec unquam laetatus est lucro quo provincialis oppressus est.” 

2 See p. 155 Note 2 . 

3 See Tac. Ann. xii. 60.—There were Prafecti Annonce at Rome , over the import¬ 
ant department of the annona. Augustus himself once undertook the office. But 
it was the Provincial Governors , with whom of course the Praefecti Annonae were in 
communication, that had to superintend the matter in the Provinces. Of these 
Provincial Governors the generic title, I believe, was Presides Provinciarum ; 
though the appellation had properly a more restricted meaning. It seems that be¬ 
sides the greater Provinces, governed either by the Emperor’s Legati Pro Pratore or 
the Senate’s Proconsuls , there were other smaller or less important Provinces. In 
the former or larger Provinces, besides the Propraetors or Proconsuls, there were the 
Procuratores Ccesaris , high officers charged specially with the care of the revenue; 
in connexion however with, and in a measure subordinate to, the superior Governors. 
In the latter or inferior Provinces the Procurator was himself the Prases or Govern¬ 
or. So in old inscriptions; “Procurator et Praeses Alpium; ” “ Procurator et 
Praeses Provinciae Sardiniae &c. (See Salmasius’ Note on Spartian’s Life of Adrian, 
c. 13, ad fin., and Burman de Vectigal. p. 146. The latter refers to Lipsius’ Excursus 
on Tacit. Annal. xii. q. v.)—Under these Praesides there were of course subordinate 
officers for the collection of the tributes: “ qui per Provineias mittebantur, ut vec- 
tigalia tarn frumenti quam pecudum et vini et olei colligerent; et qui vel a specie- 
bus Frumentarii dicebantur, vel generali voce Susceptores.”—In the Provinces 
governed by higher Officers the Procurators had jurisdiction only in fiscal causes, 
the supreme Governor having the supreme and general jurisdiction. So Salmasius, 
ibid. “Rem fisci curabant, et nullam nisi in fiscalibus causis jurisdictionem habe- 
bant.” In the other Provinces they had of course the whole jurisdiction in their 
hands. 
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“ Hold thou still the balance and the sword.” 1 2 

Which being so, and the two Apocalyptic indications of 
the figured balance and the monitory voice as from the 
throne against injustice in regard of corn, wine, and oil, be¬ 
ing thus conjointly characteristic and distinctive of a Ro¬ 
man Provincial Governor, observe with what beautiful pro¬ 
priety they have been combined in the hieroglyphic before 
us :—the rider's position on horseback marking of itself his 
station of authority, the official balance being held by him 
in hand, and the prices, measure, and charge to equity audi¬ 
bly enunciated to him from the throne.—Nor let me forget 
to add that a horse was presented for his use to the Pro¬ 
vincial Governor, on which to go forth publicly to his Pro¬ 
vince, as well as to the Military Propraetor. 8 So that in 
respect of the black horse's rider, as well as of the rider of 
the red horse, the Apocalyptic emblem might be consider¬ 
ed as one drawn from the life. 

And now, I think, we may draw to a conclusion.—We 
have seen what were the charges to equity addrest to the 
Provincial Governors. And their very badge of the balance 
might seem almost a profession of equity. But they were 
professions from Caracalla's time (the earliest included 
in our vision) with few and brief exceptions almost always 
falsified ; and the injunctions of the law to equity, however 
solemn, for the most part altogether in vain. “Those," 
says Gibbon, 3 “ who had learning enough to read the 
orations of Cicero against Verres, might instruct themselves 
in all the various arts of oppression, with regard to the 
weight, the price, the quality, and the carriage ; 4 * * * and the 
avarice of an unlettered governor would supply the ignorance 
of precept or precedent." The “ robbers of the provinces” 
was both Alex. Severus' and Aureliau's too just appellation 

1 Shakespear, Ilcnrv IV. (2nd Pt.) Act v. Sc. 2. 

2 See Note 4 p. 126; and Lampriu. Vit. Alex. Severi c. 42, already observed on 

Xote 3 p. 157 supra. 3 iii. 87. 

4 It may illustrate the subject of the Seal, as well as Gibbon’s language here quoted, 

if we observe that in Sicily, when the wheat-procurations were required from the 

islanders, the market-price* being not above one denarius the modius, Verres exacted 

three denarii from some of them as a money-equivalent for each modius due. Cicero 

in Frumcnt. Verr. 
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of them. 1 —Moreover, as in the wide-extending branches of 
fiscal administration they acted out this mockery of justice, 
so too in the judicial and general administration. 2 3 —Hence 
the solution of the enigma which at first sight seemed scarce¬ 
ly explicable ; how, under the influences of one that held the 
balance of equity as his badge, the aspect of the Roman 
horse, or people, should yet gather blackness. For it w r as 
but in official symbol and profession that he held the balance 
of equity. The reality of the case with him, as with 
Ephraim, was that described by the prophet, “ The balance 
of deceit is in his hands; he loveth to oppress ”*—The 
voice of natural equity indeed never, even from the first, 
ceased its reclamations. And by Alexander Severus, as we 
saw, there was in a very remarkable manner a waking up 
of the voice of laiu in support of it : 4 even as by one who 
had studied and loved the golden precept of Christianity, 
“Do as ye would be done by. 5,5 But it was all in vain. 
After brief and partial amelioration the evil triumphed as 
before. Throughout what remained of the third century 
the laws against extortion and injustice, like many others 
which meet the eye in history, must be looked on rather as 
records of the crime , then preventives of its commission. 

And does it need that I impress upon my readers a 
sense of the gravity of the evil P With characteristic fore¬ 
thought the great Trajan likened the undue enlargement 
of the taxation, with exacting procurators to collect it, to 
the morbid enlargement of the spleen in man’s body, caus¬ 
ing atrophy. 6 And, after Alex. Severus 5 vain attempts at 


1 “Fures.” Lamprid. Alex. Sev. 15, 28. “ Fures provinciales repetundarum ac 

peculates reos.” Vopiscus Vit. Aurelian. c. 39. (Cicero had previously applied the 
same word in the same way. Ep. ad Famil. ix. 21.) “ Proviuciarum prmdatores.” 

Aur. Victor, Vit. Aurelian. 

2 So Cyprian paints the judicial administration at Carthage, as a mere mockery of 

i 'ustice. “Judex ? Sed seDtentiam vendit, &c.” Epist. 1. ad Donat, p. 22. (Ed. 
Vis, 1842.) 

3 Hosea xii. 7.—The old Apocalyptic Expositor Tichonius , in his 6th Homily on 
the Revelations, expresses very much the same view of the rider’s falsification of this 
symbol of equity. “ Stateram'habebat in rnanu sua;—id est examen mquitatis : quia, 
dmn Jingit sejustitiam tenere , per simulationem hedit.” And so too Trimasius. 

4 So Lampridius of him, ch. 42; “ Presides provinciarum ... si male [egissent,] 
in quadruplum reddituri, praeter condemnationem aut peculates aut repetundarum.” 

5 Alex. Severus’ admiration of Christian morality is well known; and will be 
noted by me again under the fifth Seal. 

6 u Exactioues improbans et detestans, fiscum lienem vocabat, quod eo crescente 
artus reliqui tabescunt.” So the younger Victor, Epit. ch. xlii. 
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effective amelioration, the history of the sequel illustrates 
too fully the truth of Trajan’s comparison. A general in¬ 
ternal wasting of the Roman state resulted from it, as I 
have alreadv stated from Gibbon. 1 The agriculture of 
the provinces was insensibly ruined : and thus preparation 
made for famine; which, as we shall see under the next 
Seal, soon succeeded. In tine, in its not very remote conse¬ 
quences, it involved both the depopulation and desolation 
of provinces once the most fertile in the empire.- 2 and also 
personal and family distress, such as to reduce the inhabit¬ 
ants to despair; 3 and to banish from the provincials every 
sentiment of patriotism. 4 

Thus, by any one that considers the end from the begin- 

1 See p. 174 supra. 

1 see that Mosheim , in his Church History, i. 1. 1.2, has a paragraph on the m- 
cvmtnoda of the Roman empire : and in it makes the evil treated of under this Seal a 
prominent subject; eontrastedly (as here) with the equity of the Roman law, which 
in vain sought to furnish a defence against it. “ The Roman government, with re¬ 
spect both to its form and laws, was mild and equitable. But the injustice and 
avarice of the Provincial Governors .... together with the rapacity of the publicans, 
by whom the taxes of the country (veetigalia) were fanned, were the cause of innu¬ 
merable grievances to the people.” So again Niebuhr; “Soon after the death of 
Marcus Antoninus we find the commencement of that boundless extortion of money, 
and intolerable taxation, which brought distress and misery on the whole world.” 
Miss Winekworth’s Life and Writings of Niebuhr, Vol. iii. p. 168. 

2 In Yopiseus’ Life of Aurelian, c. 47, 48, we read of vast fertile tracts in Etruria, 
along the Aurelian way, even then lying desolate. With reference to a later period, 
Gibbon (iii. 87) states that sixty years after the death of Constantine, before ever a 
barbarian had been seen in Italy, an exemption from taxes was granted for 330,000 
acres in the fertile province of Campania, that is, for one-eightli part of the whole 
province, as being by actual survey ascertained to be desert: and lie ascribes this to 
the long impoverishing effect of fiscal oppressions; of the aggravation of which our 
Apocalyptic figuration marks a chief a*ra.—It is to be observed that Italy had been 
reduced, about the end of the third century, to a level in respect of taxation with the 
other provinces. Aur. Victor xxxix. 31. 

3 In speaking of a humane law of Constantine, made early in his reign with a view 
to remedy the evil, Gibbon observes as follows. “The horrid practice* of exposing or 
murdering their new-born infants was become every day more frequent in the pro¬ 
vinces, and especially in Italy. It was the effect of distress: and the distress was 
principally occasioned by the intolerable burden of taxes; and by the vexations as 
well as cruel prosecutions of the otlicers of the revenue against their insolvent debtors. 
The less opulent, or less industrious, instead of rejoicing in an increase of family, 
deemed it an act of paternal tenderness to release their children from the impending 
miseries of a life winch they themselves were unable to support. The humanity of 
Constantine, moved perhaps by some recent and extraordinary instances of despair, 
engaged him to address an edict to all the cities of Italy, and afterwards of Africa, 
directing immediate* and sufficient relief to those parents who should produce before 
the magistrates the children whom their own poverty would not allow them to edu¬ 
cate.” Vol. ii. 250. 

1 “ Let them come then those barbarians ! ” So Michelet, nist. de France, in a 
sketch of the feelings of the French peasantry ground down by taxation on the 
Gothic barbarians’ first irruption. 
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ning, this epoch of Caracalla’s decree cannot but be re¬ 
garded in the same light in which it has been delineated 
by the historian, as one of the introduction of fresh and 
grievous morbific principle into the Roman body politic, 
under the working of which it would indeed gather black¬ 
ness.—And who then can doubt but that it was a subject 
deserving of prefiguration ? Or who, that it was the very 
subject prefigured under the Seal before us ? For surely, 
I may say, not a particular is there in the emblematic vision 
that has not been shown to have had its correspondency in 
the features, as noticed by me, of this period of Roman his¬ 
tory. In truth, brief as is the description of the figuration 
in the text, the whole subject of this long chapter seems to 
pass embodied before us, as we once again read it. “ When 
he opened the third Seal, I beheld, and lo! a black horse; 
and he that sat on it having a pair of balances in his hand. 
And I heard a voice, as in the midst of the living creatures, 
saying; A clicenix of ivlieat for a denarius , and three 
choenixes of barley for a denarius ; and see that thou wrong 
not in regard to the oil and the wine ! ” 


CHAPTER IV. 


T1IE FOURTH SEAL. 

“ And when he opened the fourth Seal, I heard the voice 
of the fourth living creature say, Come ! 1 2 And I looked, 
and behold a pale 2 horse! And his name that sat on it 

1 Keu ote rjvoiZe ttjv Gcppayiba rrjv rETCiprrjv , rjicovaa iovjjv rov reraprov £wou 

Xeyovrog, E PX 0V - Kai Etbov, iccu i.dov imrog ^Xwpoc, iccu o KaBtipevog E7ravu} avrov y 
ovopa avrip b Oavarog’ icai o 'Afirjg ijkoXovOei per avrov. Kai edoQr) avrig eZovcria 
etti ro rtraprov rrjg yrjg, a7TOKTEivai tv poptyaiq,, icai ev iccu ev Qavartp, iccu 

V7 to rotv Orjpicjv rrjg y?)g. 

2 xXwpog, first, grassy green; also pale; and then, livid . Its application to death 
in either of the latter senses is obvious and frequent. So u pallida mors,” Horace : 
xXwpov btog , Homer.—In these and such like examples the epithet of the effect is, 
by a metathesis, applied to the causal agent. In the symbol of the 4th Seal (like as 
in the colours of the horses of the three Seals preceding) it is applied, and more ap¬ 
propriately, to the party affeeUd. So the emperor Constantius, father to Constantine, 
was called Chlonis from his paleness. 

Says Heinrichs ad loc, “ Aristot. in Rhet. jungit xXwpov icai avaipov. Est color 
cadaverum.” And another expositor refers to Hippocrates’ 2nd Book on Prognostics, 
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was Death : and Hades followed after him. And power 
was given unto him over the fourth part [or four parts] 1 of 
the earth; to kill with sword, and with famine, and with 
pestilence, 2 and by wild beasts of the earth.” 

There is no research needed here to explain the intent 
of the pretigurative symbol. The rider was not, as before, 
the representative of human functionaries and rulers ; whose 
distinctive emblems, though well understood at the time, 
might now require investigation to unfold them. It is a 
symbol of meaning as obvious to the reader now, as it could 
have been then to the seer. For the agent meant is expressly 
told us. It was the personification of Death ! To mark 
that it was the actual King of terrors,—and not, as other¬ 
wise it might possibly have been construed, the destroyer 
merely of political existence,—his badge, so to express it, 
is said to have been Ilades following him; the recipient, 
with his opening jaws, of the victims slain by Death. 3 The 
commission was given him, by the supreme arbiter of life 
and death, to kill upon the Roman earth with all the four 
sore judgments of God ;—with the sword, and with famine, 
and with pestijence, and with the wild beasts of the earth. 
And the horse, symbolizing the Roman empire and people, 
appeared deadly pale and livid under his influences ; a line 
symptomatic apparently of approaching dissolution. 

An sera of terrible mortality, and to an extent scarce 
precedented in the annals of human history, was here evi¬ 
dently prefigured. The question for us is, Was there then 
such an sera in the Roman imperial history ; and one fol¬ 
lowing, so as from the sequence of this vision on that of 

as enumerating among the symptoms of approaching death, the colour of the facial 
skin becoming thus green and black: to xpw//a rou Zvfnravrog 7rpocru>7roi/ x^ tiJ 9 0v 
ri icai fxtXciv tov. 1 Jerome’s reading. 

2 So Cavaroq ought here to be rendered, as most commentators observe. Its use 
in this sense is borrowed from the Septuagint; which thus, in near thirty places, 
renders the Hebrew m zrtt a word translated in our English version, and without 
doubt correctly, pestilence. So 2 Sam. xxiv. 13, 15; “Or shall it be three days’ 
pestilence?” where the Septuagint translation is Oauarog .— Jerome’s difference of 
reading, given parenthetically, will be noticed afterwards. 

3 So Isa. v. 14; “Therefore hades hath enlarged herself, and opened her mouth 
without measure; and their glory, and multitude, and pomp shall descend into it.” 

“Mihi videtur,” says Vitringa. “Johannem magnum vidisse et aspcctu tetram 
voraginem, ad mortnos veluti degluticndos paratam, qme cquum proximd secuta 
fuent.” 
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the Seal preceding we might expect it to do, at no great 
distance after the time of the second Severus ?—The an¬ 
swer is soon given. 

An aera in the Roman history, commencing within four¬ 
teen or fifteen years after the death of Alexander Severus, 
is so strongly marked by coincidence in every point with 
this terrible prefigurative emblem, that interpreters who 
explain the six first Seals of the history of Pagan Rome, 
one and all agree, I believe, in referring the fourth Seal to 
it. By Mede and Daubuz, and after them by Lowman, 
Bishop Newton, and others, passages have been quoted 
from ancient authors well descriptive of its multiplied mise¬ 
ries. Por my own part, having given Gibbon s testimony 
so much as my authority, in illustration of the former 
Seals, I wish to give him (though not exclusively) on this 
also. And, after all, who so graphic an illustrator ? Who 
like him for extracting the spirit of contemporary history, 
and infusing it, concentrated, into his own paintings ?—He 
speaks then of the period from the celebration of the great 
secular games by the emperor Philip, A.D, 248, to the 
death of Gallienus, A.I). 268, as the twenty years of 
“ shame and misfortune, of confusion and calamity;” He 
speaks of it as a time in which (mark again the corre¬ 
spondence of his figure with the death-like colour of the 
horse in the Apocalyptic emblem) “ the ruined empire seemed 
to approach the last and fatal moment of its dissolution” 1 
He depicts the various agencies of destruction consuming 
it. The sword! “Every instant of time was marked, 
every province of the Roman world was afflicted, by barbar¬ 
ous invaders and military tyrants ; ” 2 —the sword from with¬ 
out, and the sword from within.— Famine ! “ Our habits 

of thinking/' he says, “ so fondly connect the order of the 
universe tvith the fate of man, that this gloomy period has 
been decorated with inundations, earthquakes, uncommon 
meteors, preternatural darkness, and a crowd of prodigies, 
fictitious or exaggerated." Of none of these fictitious evils, 
let it be observed, was there any notice in the Apocalyptic 
vision. “ But a general famine ” he adds, in correspond- 

1 i. 384, 411. So Eutropius, ix. 9; “desperatis rebus, ac deleto poone Romano 
imperio.” 2 ib. 384. 
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ence with that which had been predicted, “ was a calamity 
of a more serious kind:” and still expounding our pro¬ 
phecy, though now retrospectively that of the third Seal, 
lie observes that it was “ the inevitable consequence of ra¬ 
pine and oppression, which extirpated the produce of the 
present, and the hope of future harvests.” 1 —Yet again the 
agency of pestilence had been prefigured. Accordingly, 
though little aware in what track he was following, he goes 
on to notice this also. “ Famine,” he says, “ is almost 
always followed by epidemical diseases, the effect of scanty 
and unwholesome food. But other causes must have con¬ 
tributed to that furious plague, which, from the year 250 
to the year 2G5, raged without interruption in every pro¬ 
vince, every city, and almost every family in the empire.” 2 
During a part of that time, he adds, “ 5000 persons died 
daily in Rome ; and many towns, that had escaped the 
hands of the barbarians, were entirely depopulated.” And, 
could we venture to extend the analogy of Alexandria, 
where statistical tables were kept, to the other provinces, 
(< we might suspect that war, pestilence, and famine had 
consumed, in a few years, the moiety of the human spe¬ 
cies.” 3 

Truly the history must be allowed to agree thus far with 
the prediction. If the prophetic emblems were terrific, the 
facts of the history of the period that we suppose them to 
refer to appear, if possible, yet more so.—It seems to me 

1 ib. 455: already cited p. 174 supra. 

2 ibid. Others date it from A.l). 251. So Cedrcnus: ETTficprirfi 6 Xotpog «r ratg 
rjptpaig tKtivaig [sc. of Callus, emperor from 251 to 254,] Kivpdtig enro Ai9io7riag 
ptypi Trjg dvatuic, <!>(,* fnjCtputv ttoXiv ptii'ai rovrov apoipov’ 7roXXciKiQ fit kcu ng rpg 
7ro\fiog (Trj]p\(ro‘ (7T(KnaTti trq if. Similarly speaks Zonaras. Zosimus says of 
its ravages ; o Xoipog, iroXtai rt Kai Ktopaig ntiytvoptvog, ft n XtXtipptrov tjv avOpto- 
7rtiov ytvog CtapOftnev. See Clinton’s Fasti Kom. ad. ann. 252. 

3 i. 455, 456. Rather, says Niebuhr, (ii. 345,) owe third , than one half, according to 
the Tables. 

It was during this pestilence (A.I). 253, Clinton) that the Christian Rishop Cyprian 
wrote his treatise “ Do Mortalitate,” of which the very title illustrates the imagery 
of this fourth Seal : comforting bis brother Christians who suffered under it ; re¬ 
minding them that all things, even death, were theirs; that in this world they were 
strangers ; and that death would but take them to their home with Jesus. 

In his Letter to the African judge Demetriau (ahout A.l). 255, Dupin) he speaks of 
the prevalent calamities as charged by the heathens on Christians. “Cum dicas plu- 
rimos conqueri quod holla orebrius surgant, quodque lues, quod fames smviant, . . . 
nobis imputari .” Then, a little later, he says that their (the Roman heathens*) per¬ 
sistence in their false religion was the real cause of those judgments : “Non ista ac- 
cidunt quod I)ii vestri a nobis non colantnr, sed quod a vobis non eolatur Deus.” 

VOL. i. 13 
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not undeserving of remark that in the secular or centenary 
games celebrated by Philip, 1 whence this sera of mortality 
had its commencing date, solemn sacrifices had been offered, 
according to custom, to Pluto, or Hades , (such was his 
Greek appellation,) whereby to ensure the preservation of 
the Roman Empire. 2 And what the response in God’s Pro¬ 
vidence ? “ Behold a livid pale horse ; and his name that 
sate thereon was Death ; and Hades followed after him. 
And power was given him to kill on the Roman earth with 
sword, and with famine, and with pestilence, and by wild 
beasts of the earth.” 

There is just one of the destroying agencies mentioned 
in the vision that is past over without notice by the his¬ 
torian ;—that of the wild beasts of the earth. But, though 
unnoticed by him, it is not unillustrated. Eor it is a well- 
known law of nature that where the reign of man fails that 
of the wild beasts begins; and that they quickly occupy 
the scenes of waste and depopulation. “ I will uot drive 
out the inhabitants from before thee,” said God to Israel, 
“ in one year; lest the land become desolate, and the beasts 
of the field multiply against thee.” 3 In fact we have it on 
record, that at an epoch some twenty or thirty years after 
the death of Gallienus, their multiplication had risen to 
an extent, in parts of the empire, that made it a crying evil. 
“ Quando cum feris bella,” said Arnobius, about the year 
296, 4 “ et prcelia cum leonibus gesta sunt ? Non ante 
nos ? Quando pernicies populis venenatis ab anguibus data 
est ? Non ante nos P ” 5 So does he specify tvild beasts as 
one of the plagues with which the land was then afflicted, 


1 It was the 1000th year of Rome. 

2 See the Pagan historian Zosimus, B. ii. ad init., who says of these secular games, 

SvvreXei dt 7r pog A oifiojv kcii <p6opiov kul vogiov atctatiQ. He then gives a long ac¬ 
count of their origin, and the ancient mysteriously discovered altar 'A(h>v kcu mp- 
<n<povr]Q, on which the chief sacrifices were offered : tells how, on the raging of wars 
and diseases, the Sibylline books inculcated these games and sacrifices ’A hj kcii IRp- 
cr upopg ; (as well as to other gods also, specially Apollo and Diana;) and how, ac¬ 
cording to the oracle, the Roman empire was to be secured in its greatness and 
power by the celebration of the games ; tovtojv cnravrojv Kara OtG^ov ETriTiXovfitviov 
(.(pvXciTTtTo n ev »/ Tiuv 'Vtoj.Laiojv cipx 1 !- 3 E^od. xxiii. 29. 

4 So Clinton fixes the date, about A.D. 296. “ Trecenti sunt anni feme,” says Ar¬ 
nobius, c. 13, “ex quo coepimus esse Christiani:” and in another passage; “Annos 
ducit urbs Roma quinquaginta et mille, aut non multurn ab his minus.” Xow U. C. 
1050 corresponds with A.D. 297. 

5 Adv. Gentes, Lib. 1. p. 5. (Lugd. Bat. 1651.) 
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and of which Christians (as if such evils had never hap¬ 
pened before) were upbraided as the guilty cause. 

* But this, as I said, was written in 29G, twenty or thirty 
years after the date of Gallienus’ death. And the question 
suggests itself, What was the state of things during the in¬ 
tervening period ; and can it too be classed under the pre¬ 
figuration of the 4th Apocalyptic Seal? A question this 
(piitc necessary to attend to, as I date my 5th Seal not till 
the year 303: and the rather, as it has been asserted that 
the whole interval was one so markedly of restoration, not 
destruction, as to be in direct contrariety to, not accord¬ 
ance with, the symbolization of the Seal before us. 1 —The 
answer to this question involves of course an historic review 
of the period intervening; more especially up to the nota¬ 
ble epoch of Diocletian’s quadripartition of the empire A.I). 
29:2, which I regard as the included terminus of the 4th 
Seal. It shall be given as briefly as possible. A fuller 
abstract has been given elsewhere. 2 

It is to be understood then that after the emperor Vale¬ 
rian’s disastrous capture in the 6th year of his reign, A.D. 
2G0, by the Persian king Sapor, 3 leaving Gallienus, his 
son and associate on the throne, sole emperor, Gallienus’ 
wretched character induced insurrections and rebellions so 
frequent and universal, that the rival assumers of the pur¬ 
ple during the next twelve or fourteen years arc designated 
by Pollio and other historians as the 30 tt/rants. Of these 
the larger number were mere ephemeral emperors. But 
three stand out prominently, as having for several years 
severed three great divisions of the empire from the central 
empire under Gallienus in Rome and Italy;—viz. Odena - 
thus and Zenobia , from A.D. 2(50 to 273, in Syria and the 
East; 4 Aurcolus, from A.D. 2G0, or 2(51, to 2GS, in llly- 
ricum ; and Post humus and then Tetricus , from 258 to 
274, in Gaul, Spain, and Britain. Such was the empire’s 

1 Especially by Dr. Keith, in his Strictures on the If one. 

2 Vi/, in my Vimlici.u llorurhe. Sou its up. 165—182. 

3 This unhappy prince, after bring taken by Sapor, king of Persia, died in his cap¬ 
tivity. At Nakshi Roustam there still remains a .sculpture in the rock comrnemoui- 
tive of the event. A sketch is given in Sir U. Porter’s Travels in Persia, Vol. i. p. 
540, from which my Plate is copied. 

4 So Pollio, the nearest contemporary historian, and Zosimus. 
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mutilated internal state, (of the barbarian invasions, syn- 
chronically, from without I have already spoken,) at the 
time of Gallienus' death in March, 268; and on the elec¬ 
tion of Claudius, the first of the five restoring emperors, as 
his successor. 

On his election the cry of the Roman people and senate 
to him was, Save the empire! 1 Aureolus 5 own soldiers opened 
the way to this by assassinating him at Milan.—Then came 
the news of a terrible Gothic invasion. Claudius wrote thus, 
on his road, to the Senate :—“ 320,000 Goths have invaded 
the Roman territory. . . The whole Republic is fatigued and 
exhausted. . . The strength of the empire, Gaul and Spain, 
[with Britain too,] are usurped by Tetricus: . . and the 
archers of the East serve under the banners of Zenobia.” 2 
In a great battle fought near Naissus in Dardania, the 
legions at first gave way, “ opprest by numbers, and dis¬ 
mayed by misfortunes till Claudius'generalship decided 
the victory in his favour. Still the Gothic war continued, 
and was diffused for a while over the provinces of Moesia, 
Thrace, and Macedon; then at length repelled within the 
mountain-tracts of Hamms. There the pestilence made 
havoc among both Goths and Romans, as the sword had 
done before it; and, among its Roman victims, A.l). 270, 
cut down Claudius himself. 3 4 Had the destroyer Death 
yet resigned his commission to kill with the sword and 
with pestilence on the Roman earth?—The armies chose 
Aurelian for his successor; the second of the restoring em¬ 
perors. “ A bloody and doubtful conflict ” with the Goths, 
was the first act of his reign : followed by a peace, of 
which the most memorable and important condition was 
Aurelian’s final abandonment to the Goths of the great pro¬ 
vince of Dacia} Next came an Allemannic invasion of 
Italy; one as alarming as that of the Goths before it. 
Three great battles ensued : in the first of which, fought 
near Placentia, the Romans suffered so terrible a defeat 

1 Pollio’s Claud, c. 4. 

2 Gibbon, ii. 11. See the original Letter in Pollio’s Claudius, c. 7. 

3 See Pollio, c. 12, and Zosimus : also Gibb. ib. 12—14, and Niebuhr’s Lectures 
(Ed. Schmitz), ii. 336. 

4 Gibb. ii. 19, 20.—It was the same great province that Trajan had added to the 

empire, in the period of my 1st Seal. See p. 132 supra. 
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that “ the immediate dissolution of the empire was appre¬ 
hended/’ 1 Then the Sibylline books were consulted at 
Rome by Aurelian’s order. But “ all too late,” cried a 
voice in the Senate-house, “ for the salvation of the Repub¬ 
lic. It is like sick men, who only consult eminent physi¬ 
cians when in absolute despair of recovery.” 2 At the same 
time those walls of larger circuit were traced out round 
Rome, which still arrest the stranger’s eye by their solemn 
grandeur: in order to the temporary defence, if so it might 
be, of the otherwise “ defenceless mistress of the world.” 3 
In the two subsequent battles, however, Aurclian conquered. 
The actual dissolution of the empire was prevented: and 
Aurclian proceeded to reunite to the empire those vast 
separated members that Claudius’s Letter made allusion to, 
of Gaul and Spain in the West, Syria in the East, lie 
effected each and either object: but only through the 
means of two bloody civil wars: (for such the Eastern 
was, in fact, as well as the Western:) and having done so, 
and triumphed at Rome for his victories, lie set out to 
repel a Persian invasion A.D. 275, and on the march, near 
Byzantium, was bv one of his generals assassinated.—In 
the course of Aurelian’s sad, though splendid reign, let me 
ask again, had Death ceased to kill with the sword on 
the Roman earth, or the empire cast aside its hue of threat¬ 
ening dissolution? 4 — But what next? Says Gibbon: 
“ The strength of Aurclian had crushed on every side the 
enemies of Rome : but, after his death, they seemed to re¬ 
vive with an increase of fury and numbers.” 5 In the 
year next following we read of hosts of the Alani, that 
spreading themselves over Pont us, Cappadocia, Cilicia, 
and Galatia, traced their course by the Haines of cities and 
villages, but who were at length repulsed by the aged em¬ 
peror Tacitus: and then of that emperor’s sudden Meath, 
(by assassination probably,) and also the assassination of 
his brother and successor Elorian : and then of the election 

1 Gibb. ii. 2o. Vopiscus, c. 21, says, “Tanta apud Placcntiam eludes aceepta cst, 
ut Romannm ptene solveretur imperium.” 2 Vopisc. c. 19. 3 Gibb. ii. 26, 28. 

4 In an Edict by Aurclian, given in Vopiscus, c. 17, mention is made incidentally 
of the already begun desolation in Italy. He urges agriculturists to plant vines in 
certain extensive fertile lands of Etruria, that had been deserted; whence to furnish 
the Roman populace with wine. 5 lb. ii. 75. 
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of Probus , the third of the five restoring emperors ; who 
“ set himself,” says Niebuhr, “ to rescue the empire from 
the wretched condition in which he found it.” 1 First came 
the deliverance of Gaul, opprest by invading armies of 
Franks, Batavi, Burgundians, and other barbarians; “ who, 
since Aurelian’s death, had ravaged that great province 
with impunity : ” 2 then a successful inroad into Germany : 
and a peace, of which one of the conditions, to which Gib¬ 
bon calls attention, was that the barbarians should supply 
the Roman army with 16,000 recruits. For, says he, “ the 
infrequency of marriage, and ruin of agriculture, had af¬ 
fected the principles of population ; and not only destroyed 
the strength of the present, but intercepted the hope of 
future generations.” 3 Next came the revolt, and successful 
marauding expedition round the whole maritime coast of 
the empire, of a colony of Franks settled by Probus in 
Pontus: then the revolt and defeat of Saturninus, one of 
the most distinguished of the Roman generals in Egypt ; 
then the rebellion and defeat of Bonosus and Proculus in 
Gaul. So at length in the year 281, all enemies seeming 
to be vanquished, Probus, like Aurelian before him, tri¬ 
umphed at Rome; and, like Aurelian, was immediately 
after assassinated.—A poet’s idyl, written on Cams’ elec¬ 
tion thereupon to the imperial throne, expresses his ardent 
hope that this new emperor might be the heaven-sent in¬ 
strument of putting an end to the then existing sera of 
affliction and mourning, banish war to its proper abode in 
Tartarus, and bring back white-robed Peace and Justice. 4 
Had Death, in his view, ceased to destroy on the Roman 
earth even under Probus, or the empire assumed a health¬ 
ful or joyous hue ?—The shorter reign of Carus was mark- 

1 Niebuhr ii. 341. 2 Gibb. ii. 77. 3 lb. 83. 

4 Calpurnius: ' .... dabit impia vinctas 

Post tergum Bellona manus, spoliataque telis 
In sua vesanos torquebit viscera morsus. 

Et raodo, qute toto civilia distulit orbe, 

Secura bella geret. Nullos jam Roma Philippos 
Dellebit; nullos ducet captiva triumphos. 

Omnia Tartareo subigentur carcere bella ; 

Immergentque caput tenebris, lucumque tenebunt. 

Candida Tax aderit .... Jam legibus omne reductis 
Jus aderit, moremqne foro, vultumque priorem, 

Reddet; et adjiicium melior Deus auferet avum . 

Gibbon alludes to this Eclogue, ii. 93. 
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ed by the repulse of the Sarmatian invaders of Ulyricum ; 
and an invasion of Persia, successful probably, but of 
which the details are uncertain. What is however certain 
is, that Carus, in some mysterious manner, there met his 
death, whether lightning-struck, or by assassination; and 
that the Homan army then returned homeward. This was 
near the end of 283. Then civil strife ensued between 
three several candidates for the empire. Numerian was 
murdered by Aper, Apcr by Diocletian : which last in a 
great battle fought in 2S5, near Margus in Mcesia, defeated 
and slew Carinus, and secured the empire to himself. 

And now began a new and memorable sera in Roman 
imperial history. Judging the weight of the whole empire 
too great for any one emperor, Diocletian formed the plan 
of dividing it. So in 286 he began by its bipartition be¬ 
tween himself and Maximian ; and in 292 completed his 
plan by a quadripartition : Galerius and Constantins being 
added in the East and West, respectively, as the two Cscsars; 
in association with the two senior emperors, or Augusti. 
Just previous to this quadripartition Maximian had had 
success in some battles with barbarian invaders of Gaul; 
but been unsuccessful in a war with Carausius, the usurper 
of Britain ; whom, in fact, he and Diocletian were forced 
to acknowledge. So Eutropius :—“ It was while Carausius 
was in rebellion in Britain, and Achilloeus in Egypt, while 
the Quinquegentiani were harassing the African Provinces, 
and Narses [the Persian king] making war on the eastern 
frontier, that Diocletian made Maximian Jlcrculius Augus¬ 
tus , Constantins and Galerius Cccsars ” l Nor docs Eume- 
nius, in his Panegyric addrest in the year 297 to Constan¬ 
tins, give a different picture of things as that which in 292 
existed in the Western Provinces. 2 In fact, he compares 
it with the disgraceful state of the Republic under Gal- 
lienils. 3 Mamertinus, in his previous Panegyric of 2S9, 


1 Eutrop. ix. 22. So too Victor, Vit. Diorlet. 

2 See Eumenius’ Pane^. Constantii, c. 12. There exist coins of A.I). 290, with 
the heads of Carausius, Diocletian, and Maximian; and the inscriptions, Carausius 
et Fratre* *uiPax Auggg. Eckhcl, viii. 17- 

3 “Minus indi'rnuni, (juamvis triste, fuerat sub Principe Oallicno harnm Provin- 
eiarum a Romanfi luce diseidinm. Time mini, sive ineuria rcrtini, sive quad am in- 
clinatione fatorum, omnibus fere membris erat truucata Rcspublica.” c. 10. 
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had declared the reign of famine and pestilence to have con¬ 
tinued down to Maximian’s accession in 286. 1 —After this, 
however, (perhaps we may say from 292,) a real and more 
effective restoration of the empire began, only in its new 
form. 

So have I brought down my historic sketch, as proposed, 
from Gallienus’ death A.D. 268 to Diocletian’s quadripar- 
tition of the empire in 292. And now let me once more 
repeat my question, Had Death as yet vacated his seat of 
power; or given up his commission of killing over the Ro¬ 
man earth with the four several agencies of sword , famine , 
pestilence , and wild beasts ?—It is precisely at this closing 
epoch of the period under review that Arnobius gives us 
his very illustrative testimony, already in part cited, to the 
truth of the 4th Apocalyptic Seal. “ Men complain, There 
are now sent us from the gods pestilence , droughts , wars, 
scarcities , locusts , hail, and other things noxious to man: ” 
and then he asks,—“ But was it not so in ancient times 
also? ” Again ; “ If every species of corn be now devoured 
by locusts? or if floods destroy the human race, was it not 
so before? Were there not wars with tvild beasts , and 
battles with lions , and destruction from venomous snakes , 
before our time ? ” 1 2 3 Very striking seems to me this pic¬ 
ture of the empire in 296 ; with its distinct and particular 
specification of all the four evils mentioned in this Seal: 
and very striking its contrast with Tertullian’s picture of * 
the empire’s cultivation, populousness, and prosperity about 
a century before, shortly after the ending of the prosperous 
period of my first Seal. 4 Indeed could there be a more 
direct contrast ? 


1 “ Scimus omnes, anteqnam vos salutem Reip. redderitis, quanta frugum inopia, 
quanta funerum copia fuit, fame passim morbisque grassantibus.” c. 15. 

2 These and such like destroying insects, moreover also venomous snakes, are in¬ 
cluded in the Apocalyptic word 9i)pia ; as much as in the noisome beasts of Ezekiel, f 

3 Hence his argument that “it was not on account of Christians that the wretched 
race of man was opprest and afflicted by these evils.”—Compare this with Cyprian’s 
argument made some 40 years before, and cited by me p. 193 supra. Also Tertul- 
lian, Apolog. c. 40, where we find the original of Arnobius’ argument. See Note 3 p. 
213 infra. 

4 Tertull. De Anima, c. 30. “ Certainly the world is now from day to day brought 
more under cultivation. Pleasant farms have obliterated ill-famed solitudes. culti¬ 
vated fields occupy the place of woods; wild beasts have been driven away by cattle; 
sands are sown, marshes dried. Everywhere there is the inhabited house and popu¬ 
lation; everywhere the republic, everywhere life.” This was about A.D. 200. 
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I must now advert to one point of marked apparent dif¬ 
ference between the prophecy and the history: viz. that in 
the prophecy Death’s destroying commission might seem to 
be expressly limited to the fourth part of the Roman earth ; l 
whereas, in the history of the period just reviewed, from 
A.l). 248 to 292, his devastations extended over it all. Hut 
let my readers well mark that if the prophecy here differ 
from the history, it differs from, and is inconsistent with, 
itself also : seeing that the whole horse is depicted with the 
livid death-like hue, not its fourth part only. Besides that 
the whole tenor of the prophecy seems to mark this Seal’s 
evil as the climax to the evils of the two preceding Seals, to 
which no such limitation attached.—What then the solution 
of this difficulty ? And can we find one probable in itself, 
and that shall reconcile the prophecy alike with itself, and 
with the facts of our historic aera? 2 After much consider¬ 
ation, and reconsideration, my mind has turned more and 
more to that very remarkable reading in Jerome’s Latin 
Vulgate, to which Mede long since called attention, and 
Daubuz after him, super quatuor partes terree; “over the 
four parts (instead of the fourth part) of the earth.” The 
genuineness of this, as Jerome’s own version, and not any 
mistake of a later copyist, is indubitable : 3 and since his 
faithfulness to the Greek text is as unquestioned as his 
critical judgment in choosing between various readings in 
it, 4 it follows that he must have had before him some cor- 

1 Kai tfoQi] avTifi tZovcrici cittoktuvcu t7rt to reraprov Ti]Q 

2 My first suggested solution was to the effect that out of Death’s four destroying 
agencies the fourth part of the earth might define the scene simply of one of those 
agencies; viz. that of the sword , next specified. I cited in illustration Jer. xv. 2; 
u Such as are for the pestilence to pestilence ; and such as are for the sword to the sword ; 
such as are for famine to famine; and such as are for captivity to captivity also 
Ezek. xxxiii. 27; “Surely they that are in the wastes shall fall by the sword; and 
him that is in the open field will 1 give to the beasts to be devoured; and they that be 
in the forts and cures shall die of the pestilence." So too Ezek. v. 12. 

3 1 was enabled to satisfy myself of this on occasion of a visit to Florence : having 
there inspected in the Laurentian Library what, I believe, is the earliest existing MS. 
of the Vulgate; (one assigned to the fitli or 7th century;) ami found the reading in 
it, as in the modern copies, “super quatuor partes terra*.” Moreover 1 have found it 
in all alike of the earliest Latin Apocalyptic expositors who used Jerome’s version, 
Jiedey Ansbert t Haymo ; though on certain other points exhibiting variations in their 
copies. E. g. in Apoe. xvii. 17 Ansbert reads et bestia ; the others, in bestid . 

1 “ Novum Testamentum Graew reddidi auctorilati." So Jerome to Lucinius. To 
Jerome’s critical emineuev and faithfulness, and the value of his version, we have the 
testimony of the best scholars; e. g. Reutley. “This version is exceedingly useful 
in the textual criticism of the New Testament.” Tregelles, Introd, to Apoe. p. xxvii. 
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respondent reading in one or more Greek MSS. of authority, 
though our extant Greek MSS. do not exhibit it; and 
which he deliberately preferred, as of all the best. As to 
what that reading was, I cannot but think that Mede has 
rightly conjectured it to have been to tst^ol^iov Trig yr t g, 
instead of to tstol^tov, or TsTpaTov : for my original ob¬ 
jection against this, as a word that would require a plural 
genitive to follow, I find to be invalid. 1 And, supposing it 
to have been Jerome’s and the true Greek reading, the com¬ 
paratively unusual form of the expression would perfectly 
and easily account for copyists substituting for it the more 
common TSTapTov; or TSTpaTov, by a mere chauge of the 
AI into T. 3 Admitted, this reading makes the prophecy 
at once consistent with itself. As applied to history , what 
it requires is that the Roman empire, at the time predicted, 
should have had some kind of quadripartition. Will then 
our historical solution bear this new and trying test ? Turn, 
reader, to p. 195 suprk; and read the answer to this ques¬ 
tion in the fact of the then three great divisions of the em¬ 
pire from the central or Italian fourth; viz. those of the 
West, East , and Illyricum , under Posthumus, Aureolus, 
and Zenobia, respectively : 3 —just that same quadripartition, 
in fact, which was soon afterwards adopted and legitimat¬ 
ized by Diocletian ; 4 and which, as I may hereafter observe, 
was in a measure the original of that other famous Apoca- 

The Florentian codex of the Vulgate just referred to by me he calls the Codex Ami- 
cianus , and ascribes to the 6th century. 

See my notice of Jerome, and his version, in my History of Apocalyptic Interpret¬ 
ation in the Appendix to Vol. iv. 

1 I observe in Petrus Siculus, c. 13, ttjv tov EuayytXiou rerpaKTvv. So too 
TtrpaSiov (3i(3\ov in Stephens’ Thesaurus in voc. if 1 rightly understand him. 

Else the true reading might be supposed, *7n ra S' rr}g y rjg‘ (ptpr) understood :) 
and to have been turned by a copyist into ro S ': the Greek numerals and fractional, 
as exprest by letters, being the same. Compare the alphabetic numeral used in 
many MSS., Apoc. xiii. 18. 

2 “Generally speaking a more difficult reading, ceeterisparibus as to evidence, is to 
be preferred to one which is altogether easy. Transcribers would naturally change 
that which is obscure for that which is simple, not vice versa” Tregell. Introd. 
p. xxxi. 

3 See Pollio’s Claudius, ch. 4. 

4 Lactantius urges this as a crime against Diocletian : “ in quatuor partes orbe di- 
viso.” M. P. 7. Says Niebuhr, ii. 335, with reference to the state of things after the 
recovery of Illyricum by Claudius, “ The empire was in reality divided into three 
yrcat masses : ” viz. the Western Provinces, Italy with Africa and Illyricum, and 
the East. During Aureolus’ tenure of Illyricum in the earlier part of the period of 
this Seal, and under Diocletian towards its* close, it was four great masses. Similar 
were the Apocalyptic divisions, first of four , then of three ; Apoc. xii. 4, viii. 7, &c. 
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lyptic tripartite division, of which we read in the first four 
Trumpets. 


In conclusion, let me add to what I have cited from 
Gibbon the testimonies of three of our most eminent modern 
historiographers of Roman history, Sismondi, Sc h leg cl, 
Niebuhr , with reference to the state ‘of the empire at that 
precise epoch of its legitimatized quadripartition that I 
have brought my historic sketch down to. Says Sismondi ; 
“ Diocletian put an end to this long period of anarchy. . . 
But such a succession of invasions and civil wars, and so 
much suffering, disorder, and crime, had brought the em¬ 
pire into a state of mortal languor , from which it never 
recovered.” l —Says Niebuhr , speaking of the state of things 
after Diocletian’s accession ; “ After the cessation of the 
plague, [“ which began to decrease in the time of Probus,”] 
the empire was suffering from general distress : and its 
condition was very much like that which followed after 
the cessation of the black death in the middle ages.” 2 — 
Says Schlcgel: “The division of the empire among several 
sovereigns appeared then [under Diocletian], as afterwards, 
an unavoidable and necessary evil. In other words, the 
several parts and members of the vast body of the Roman 
empire, which approached nearer and nearer to a dissolution , 
began to fall to pieces.” 3 —How long, we may think, would 
its utter and total dissolution have been delayed, but for 
the infusion, not very long after, of Christianity into its 
political system, as a new principle of life? 
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Thus, in a series of consecutive homogeneous figurations, 
—figurations each one of a symbolic horse and horseman, 
passing forth in vision, as 1 suppose, over the Roman land- 

* i. 41. 2 ii. 345, 346. 

3 Phil, of Hist. ii. 37. Is it not as if all the three historians would illustrate this 
prophecy ? 
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scape, 1 and repeated in this homogeneous form until the 
mind of the Evangelist must have become familiarized with 
them, and till the obvious presumptive solution of the three 
last, on the same principle of Roman reference, must have 
illustrated and confirmed in his mind that which we have 
expounded as the most simple and natural interpretation of 
the first,—in this series, I say, the imminent secular for¬ 
tunes of the great military empire of Rome had been pre¬ 
figured to St. John, as time would in its lapse unfold them : 
— -first, and under the rule of a new line of emperors, an aera 
of remarkable and protracted prosperity and triumph ; next, 
under the abuse of th e power of the sivord, a commencing 
aera of as remarkable civil warfare and bloodshed ; then, as 
on a scale of suffering suddenly enlarged, an aera of aggra¬ 
vated misery from the added iniquitous administration and 
fiscal oppressions of them to whom rightfully appertained 
the balances of equity, with a notice of the last vain reclama¬ 
tions of law and justice against them, and consequently 
marked triumph of official corruption ; lastly, an aera 
characterized by the letting loose on the devoted empire of 
the judgments of sword, famine, pestilence , and wild beasts ; 
the evils of the two preceding Seals, themselves still in 
force, having in fact prepared the way for these four sore 
judgments of God:—under which, at length, the very 
vitality of the empire seemed threatened, and its pale and 
livid hue indicative of approaching dissolution.—But what, 
meanwhile, of the Christian church and cause ? About the 
time of the revelation being communicated to St. John in 
Patmos, Christ’s new and heaven-born religion, as also the 
church gathered out of the world professing it, had so far 
spread throughout the empire, and so widely and promi¬ 
nently exhibited its extraordinary pretensions and effects, 
as necessarily to attract public observation : and that not 
of the lower orders only, but of the great and the learned 
also; of philosophers, statesmen, provincial governors, em¬ 
perors. Under such circumstances, and long spared as it 
appeared the empire would be, through all the subsequent 
varying vicissitudes of the first four Seals, would it profit, 
the Evangelist might think, by this prolongation of the 

1 The scene fixed by the yr] in verse 4. 
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day of its visitation: and both rulers and people direct 
their inquiries into the evidences that Christianity had to 
show of heavenly origin; and, recognising them, believe 
and embrace it ? That such would not have been the case 
during the period of the Seals thfis far opened, he might 
almost have inferred from the figurings of the secular for¬ 
tunes of the empire shown under them. For, had Chris¬ 
tianity been in reality and in the spirit embraced by it, the 
red , the black , and the livid pale would scarcely have been, 
one after the other, the distinctive phases of the Homan 
state. Christianity would have been to it as the panacea 
of the evils of its social, as well as of its moral system. 
Under its influence they that bore the sword would have 
borne it as God’s ministers ; a terror to evil-doers, and the 
praise of them that did well: and they, again, to whom 
the balances appertained would have administered with 
the balance of justice. “ Truth would have sprung out of 
the earth, and righteousness looked down from heaven/’ 
And then, instead of the four sore judgments of God, the 
land, it might be supposed, would have yielded its in¬ 
crease ; and peace and plenteousness flourished within it.— 
Thus much, I say, as it seems to me, St. John might have 
inferred as to the non-reception of Christ’s holy religion 
during this period, from the very prefigurations of the 
second, third, and fourth Seals themselves. But now, on 
the fifth Seal’s opening, direct information was to be given 
him on the subject. For the vision, while primarily de¬ 
picting a crisis of the church during a new and memorable 
03ra which was to follow after that of the fourth Seal, re¬ 
trospectively intimated also its condition and treatment in 
the Roman empire, during the period of all the four Seals 
preceding. 

On this fifth symbolic vision we are now to enter.—And 
in doing so let me first and briefly call attention to the new 
and different scenery now brought prominently into view, 
as connected with it. Hitherto, as before observed, the 
figurations presented to the apostle may be most probably 
supposed to have past over the landscape of the Roman 
world, to which they more immediately related. But, when 
the fifth Seal was opened, another and nearer part of that 
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significant scenery was called into use, to aid in the deve¬ 
lopment of the subject prefigured. The attention of the 
observer was directed to something passing in the altar- 
court of the Apocalyptic temple; and this locality so inti¬ 
mately associated with the new vision as to constitute in 
fact an integral and essential part of it. Now as, under the 
Jewish ritual, it was the altar-court of the literal temple 
that was the scene of what was visible and public in the di¬ 
vine iv or ship, and there were seen the ministrations at the 
altar, the offerings piacular, votive, and eucharistic, the 
varied lustrations, the presentments of incense by the 
people worshipping, and their solemn prayer and psalmody, 
led by the priests and Levites ministering,—so in this 
temple of vision it might even h priori have been expected 
that the altar-court , and what passed in it, would furnish 
the local scene and indication of whatever had to be pre¬ 
figured, as characteristic and important, respecting the 
visible worship, from time to time, of Christ's true and faith¬ 
ful people: seeing that in the primary Apocalyptic vision 
shown to St. John the generally intended Christian appli¬ 
cation of the figured Jewish temple, and what might pass 
therein, had already been sufficiently indicated. 1 And just 
such will prove the fact. We shall find associated hereafter 
with the local scene spoken of, the figurations of all such 
matters as chiefly concerned church-worship:—whether 
that of the church’s thanksgivings for signal deliverances 
and mercies ;—that of the saints’ presentment to the High 
Priest of their profession, at a time when such presentment 
of it was distinctive, of the incense of prayer and praise ;— 
or that of their consistent ministrations, when others might 
not be faithful in there ministering, at the great altar : 2 — 
I say at the great brazen altar of sacrifice; that standing 
memorial, in the emblematic temple, of Christ’s piacular 
offering ; as constituting, to the end of time, the very cen¬ 
tre and essence of all true Christian worship.—Thus in the 
present case, as the scene depicted was the altar-court, and 

1 See pp. 71—75 supra ; also pp. 97—102. 

2 All this will be abundantly illustrated as we proceed. See especially my com¬ 
ments on Apoc. viii. 3, xi. 1. 

In proof that the great brazen sacrificial altar is always meant by “ the altar,** 
see my Paper vii. in the Appendix to Vol. ii. 
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the voice heard a voice thence issuing, they might be sup¬ 
posed to indicate, here as elsewhere, something notable and 
characteristic of the times, in respect of the church’s visi¬ 
ble worshipping. What then, we ask, was the thing now 
signified respecting it? What the foreshown characteristic 
of the worship publicly rendered by Christians to their 
Lord, in the next notable sera after that of the fourth Seal? 
—This is the first point for consideration. 

1. “And when he opened the fifth Seal, I saw under 
the altar the souls of them that had been slain for the word 
of God, and for the testimony which they held. And they 
cried with a loud voice, saying, How long, O Master holy 
and true, dost thou not avenge our blood on them that 
dwell on the earth ? ” 1 

Thus the scene now depicted in the altar-court was one 
not of living worshippers, but dead; the voice heard one, 
not of psalmody or praise, but of suffering. It issued from 
beneath the altar ; and came, as the sacred description tells 
us, from “ the souls of them that had been slain for the 
word of God and the testimony of Jesus:”—shadowy hu¬ 
man forms appearing there, we may suppose, 8 since white 
robes are afterwards said to have been given them : per¬ 
haps like those eloliim seen ascending out of the earth in 
olden time by king Saul. 3 There was prefigured, evidently, 
some notable (era of persecution against the church, carried 
out by “them that dwelt on the earth,” i. e. the Roman 
rulers and people; they having been raised up, apparently, 
in strength to effect it, from the destroying judgments of 

1 K at or«I*ij»' 0 *S« Ttju 7rf/i7rrt^ (TtypayiSa tiSou vnoKaroj rov Ovaiaanjoiov rag 

rwv tatftayp sitin' Cut rov Xoyor rov Of ov, teat Sia tj/v fiapTVtnav t)v ti\ov. 
Kai tKfuiZuv tyunnj fttyaXrj, Atyoi'rtg, 'Kwg rrorf, o Afrr7ror/;g it ayiog teat aAijOtvog, 
ov Kpii’tiQ Ken skCiksu; to atfia y/p»/ ftc rwF KaroiKowToiV f7rt n/g yijg ; Apoe. v. 
9, 10. 

2 So Vitringa.—There seems a peculiar propriety in tins description of the i// 

as appearing under the altar : seeing that the animal soul (,r life* was, as Duu- 

buz observes, supposed to ho ill the blood; (so Dent. xii. 23, oti aifia sarin >/ \f/ux*f) 
and that the blood was poured out at the lia.se of tho altar, or upon the altar, in the 
Jewish sacrifices, according as the victim was given for a sin-offering, or a peace- 
offering.—The Classics similarly connect the soul and the blood. So Virgil, “ Pur- 
puream vomit ille aniinam;” and Horace, “Noil value redeat sanguis imagini.” 

In I’.salm xvi. 10, Sept, version, » pv\>i seems to mean th ^separate spirit, “Thou wilt 
not leave my soul in Hades.” In Cevit. xix. 28, xxi. 1, and other places, it 

seems to be used of a dead body , through which defilement was communicated. 

3 1 Sam, xxviii. 13. 
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the Seal preceding:—a persecution of virulence such that 
other visible worship, and witnessing for the faith, would 
be now suppressed; and this would alone remain to Chris¬ 
tians, to offer themselves, as it were, in sacrifice, in the 
cause, as well as after the example, of their dying Master; 
or, as St. Paul expresses it, to pour out their souls in libation, 
at the foot of his altar. 1 

And of this the historical fulfilment is most striking. 
Little as was the probability of such an event, during the 
desolating judgments of the earlier half of the fourth Seal, 
the Roman empire was raised up from its state of imminent 
dissolution. “ Oppressed and almost destroyed ” as it had 
been, to use Gibbon’s language, “ under the deplorable 
reigns of Valerian and Gallienus, . . it was saved by a series 
of great princes, Claudius, Aurelian, Probus, Diocletian, 
and his colleagues: who, within a period of about thirty 
years, triumphed over the foreign and domestic enemies of 
the state, . . and deserved the title of restorers of the Roman 
world” 2 —It is observable indeed that, although raised up in 
its integrity , (save only that Dacia, the acquisition of Tra¬ 
jan, was abandoned by Aurelian to the Goths,) it was not 
so, practically speaking, 3 in its unity ; —a quadripartite divi¬ 
sion under two senior emperors, the Angusti , and two 
juniors, the Ccesars, having been instituted by Diocletian, 
(so as already observed by me under the fourth Seal,) as 
necessary to provide against the difficulties and dangers that 
now on every side claimed the imperial attention. So that 
the dissolution of the horse, the symbol previously of the un¬ 
divided empire, had, in fact, taken place. The empire under 
its old constitution was no more. “ Like Augustus, Dio¬ 
cletian may be considered as the founder of a new empire.” 4 

1 So Phil. ii. 17, Et kcu a7rev^ofiai C7 rt ry Bvaia ty]q ttkjtuoq vpujv ; and 2 Tim. 
iv. 6, Ey a) yap ijdj] 0 * 7 revdopai, “ 1 am now ready to have my life poured out as in a 
libation.” Compare too Rom. xii. 1, “Present your bodies a living sacrifice:” also, 
with regard to the martyrs’ fellowship with Christ’s sufferings, agreeably with the 
Apocalyptic figuring of their self-immolation as upon the same altar on which the 
sacrifices typical of Christ were offered, Col. i. 24, 1 Pet. iv. ' 3 and Matt. xvi. 
24, &c. 

2 Gibb. ii. 1.—So too Montesquieu, ch. 16. “Et, Gallien avant ete tue, Claude, 
Aurelien, Tacite, et Probus .... retablirent 1'empire pret a p6rir.” 

3 I say practically ; because in theory the empire was still viewed as one , and Rome 
still as its common capital. 

4 Gibb. ii. 114.—The epoch is an extremely important one, and strikingly noticed, 
if I mistake not, in a later Apocalyptic vision. See my Part iv. Ch. iv. § 1. 
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—Still the restoration was effective. The empire re¬ 
vived in strength: but only to exhibit, in signal display, 
the spirit of enmity to Christianity that animated it. Dur¬ 
ing the progress of its restoration, indeed, the Christian 
churches enjoyed toleration and rest. No sooner, however, 
had the restoration been completed,—in fact, in the very 
same year that that auspicious consummation was celebrat¬ 
ed by Diocletian in his triumph at Rome, (the last triumph 
that Rome ever saw,) 1 in that same year, A.D. 303, the 
persecution that we speak of began. 

It was early that year, in the royal palace of Nicomedia, 
that secret and ominous councils began to be held between 
Diocletian himself and Galerius, the eastern Caesar previ¬ 
ously nominated by him. Maximum, the other Augustus, 
though absent, was understood to concur with them. The 
destruction of Christianity was the subject. “ Perhaps/' 
says Gibbon, it was “ represented to Diocletian that the 
glorious work of the deliverance of the empire was left im¬ 
perfect so long as an independent people ” (i. e. the Chris¬ 
tians) “ were permitted to subsist and multiply in the heart 
of the provinces/’ 2 So then the blow was struck. On the 
23rd of February the mission of an armed force to destroy 
the great church of Nicomedia, and burn the sacred books 
in it, was the signal for commencing persecution;—a per¬ 
secution the longest, the most universal, and the fiercest, 
that ever yet raged against the Christians. History, alike 
secular and ecclesiastical, agrees in thus representing it: 
and by a remarkable coincidence, and as if on purpose to 
call attention to the fulfilment in this persecution of the 
fifth Seal’s prefigurative vision, a chronological < r era, dating 
from Diocletian’s accession, and, until the introduction of 
the Christian cvra in the sixth century, of general use 
among Christian writers,—1 say this aera, though insti¬ 
tuted for other and astronomical purposes, has received its 
title from it, 3 and is called the Mira of Martyrs. Churches 

1 Gibb. ii. 157. 

2 lb. 406.—The bitterness of the Pagan multitude against Christians, and accusa¬ 
tion of them as the guilty cause of all the then recent calamities, must also have had its 
effect. See Cyprian’s and Arnobius’ testimonies cited pp. 193,200 supra. The subject 
is referred to again p. 213 infra; and with Tertullian’s statement to the same effect 
superadded. 

3 The a*ra is still used by the Copts and Ethiopians. See Sir IT. Nicholas’ Chrnnol. 
of History, p. 12. It dates from the persecutor Diocletian’s accession, A.D. 284. 

11 
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to be demolished, the Holy Scriptures burnt, church pro¬ 
perty confiscated, the holders of religious assemblies put to 
death, and Christians generally put out of the protection of 
the law,—such were the heads of the first edict. Then 
followed others, imposing penalties of imprisonment, tor¬ 
tures, and death, first against the Christian bishops, pres¬ 
byters, and other ecclesiastics, then against all Christians, 
if obstinate in their faith. In this series of cruel edicts, 
Diocletian declared “ his intention of abolishing the Chris¬ 
tian name.” The fury of the populace readily, for the 
most part, seconded the declared intention of the emperor. 
And thus, with the partial exception of the western pro¬ 
vinces, under the rule of the Caesar Constantius Chlorus, 
(I say partial, for Spain and Britain too furnished many 
victims,) 1 Christian blood was shed throughout the extent 
of the Roman world. And, long before the nine or ten 
years of the persecution expired, such had been its effect 
that the three other emperors, Diocletian, Maximian, and 
Galerius, united to raise pillars commemorative of their 
success; on which pillars inscriptions, not long since and 
perhaps still extant, recorded their vain boast of having ex¬ 
tirpated Christianity. 3 Bor church-service the Christians 
now met in caves and catacombs. Their only way of visi¬ 
bly and publicly witnessing for Christ was by martyrdom. 

2. “ How long, O Lord, dost thou not avenge our blood 
on them that dwell on the earth?”—In the words, “ How 
long,” it was further implied to the Evangelist, as I before 
observed, that although this persecution was the first and 
only one noted in the prefigurative visions thus far ex¬ 
hibited, yet it would not be then a new thing for Christian 
blood to be shed by them that dwelt on the Roman earth, 

1 St. Alban, of Verulam, is commemorated as amongst the British martyrs of this 
persecution. Indeed Christianity is spoken of by some writers as almost destroyed 
at this time in Britain. So Echard, ii. 550. Compare Euseb. V. C. i. 13. 

2 The following are the inscriptions found on columns at Clunia, a Roman colony 
in Spain. They are given from Gruter (p. 280) by Lardner, Vol. vii. p. 548. 

1 Diocletianus Jovius et Maximian. Herculius Ctes. Augg. 

Amplificato per Orientem et Occidenteni Imp. Rom. 

Et nomine Christianorum deleto, 

Q,ui Remp. evertebant. 

2 Diocletian. Cms. Aug. Galerio in Oriente adopt. 

Superstitione Christ, ubique deleta, 

Et cultu Deorum propagato. 
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including, ns the words signified, both rulers and people; 
but only a continuance, or repetition, of the treatment long 
previously experienced by them. To verify this is my 
next object. And in doing so I must crave permission 
from the reader not to hurry over the investigation. A 
sketch of the persecutions of Christianity in the Roman 
empire is almost necessary to our entering into the feelings 
expressed in the words, “ How long,” by the souls under 
the altar. And, after dwelling so much at length on the 
secular fortunes of the Roman empire throughout the two 
preceding centuries, it seems scarce allowable not to pause 
awhile on the contemporaneous and parallel history, as con¬ 
nected with it, of the Church of Christ. 

Do we wonder that this should be, as we find it, a his¬ 
tory, in no little measure, of resistance, persecution, and 
suffering ? The wonder will cease with us when the glori¬ 
ous fact is remembered that Christianity was in its very 
essence a war of aggression on error, idolatry, superstition, 
and vice, in all their forms and in all their workings:—an 
aggression unprecedented in the world’s historg ; and begun 
at a time when, with growth of ages, they had associated 
themselves with all the existing political institutions, as 
well as all the lesser individualities of domestic and social 
life: and this in an empire the mightiest the world ever 
saw.—During the supremacy of the three preceding em¬ 
pires, the Persian, Babylonian, and Grecian, it was other¬ 
wise. Then it was ordered in God’s providence that 
religious truth should be in retirement: on the principle of 
seclusion, not publicity; and with self-preservation as its 
object, not aggressive war and victory. Hence it was shut 
up within the narrow limits of Judea, as the religion of 
one particular nation , not of mankind or the world ; and 
by all its connected ceremonies, laws, and institutions pro¬ 
hibited almost from extending itself. The times of ig¬ 
norance in the world at large God then winked at. Rut 
on the introduction of Christianity the case was directly 
the reverse. “ Go ye into all the world, and preach the 
gospel to every creature,”—such was the charge to his 
apostles by Him who had come as the Saviour into this 
lost world : and in it was declared their commission to go 
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forth and make war, though not with carnal weapons, on 
evil and error in its every form ; “ casting down all imagin¬ 
ations, and every high thought that exalted itself against 
the knowledge of God.” Could it be expected that man’s 
corruption would not rise against the religion that dis¬ 
turbed it ? Or that the strong man armed, the Spirit of 
evil, the Prince of the darkness of this world, when thus 
assailed in his very citadel, would fail of acting out the bit¬ 
terness of his enmity ? 

It was from the populace that the persecution of Chris¬ 
tian teachers and people began in the Roman empire. This 
was to be expected. The war was made, not, like other 
wars, on men in the associated mass in the first instance,— 
the political body, the state, the empire,*—but over men 
one by one individually ; and, in every case, the conquest 
sought was that not of the mere profession, but of the 
heart. It was sought there ; and, in the case of many, it 
was won there. For, in spite of its self-denying lessons, 
and in spite of its outward cross of persecution also, there 
attended the Christian faith those high credentials of its 
truth and divinity, and that power and sweetness in its 
doctrine to convince the reason, calm the troubled con¬ 
science, comfort the sorrowing heart, and satisfy its irre¬ 
sistible longings after the knowledge of God and after im¬ 
mortality, (longings that amidst all the speculations and vain 
boastings of philosophy had been hitherto altogether un¬ 
satisfied,) which with the sincere overcame every obstacle ; 
and led them to join in willing union with that new and 
despised body of men called Christians , after the name of 
their crucified Master, Christ Jesus.— In every such case 
new tastes and principles, and by consequence new habits 
of life, new associations, and the relinquishment of the old 
followed. Thus the family first felt it. There consequently 
began the first outcry and opposition. The members of a 
house were divided, three against two, and two against 
three. Then it was felt in each little social circle; then, 
as the numbers increased of converts to Christianity, in 
the towns and districts surrounding. So from a thousand 
centres the outcry rose, and waxed louder and louder; 
“ These are they which turn the world upside down.”— 
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The Prince of this world had his ready instruments to fan 
the gathering odium ; the Jews scattered over the Roman 
world, indignant at the thought of the truth and salvation 
of God being offered to the Gentiles; 1 the Magicians who 
found their false miracles exposed and confounded by true 
ones ; the Pagan Priests and trades that found their craft 
threatened ; and, at length, the Philosophers too, indignant 
at their philosophy being held forth as foolishness. Super¬ 
stition , with its dark and unholy terrors, added to the feel- 
ing against Christians, and gave it a deeper bigotry. As 
they had no idol-statues, it vilified them as atheists. 3 The 
disasters of the natural world, whensoever occurring,— 
inundations, earthquakes, dearth, pestilence,—and those of 
war too, it charged on them? It was the anger of the gods 
against the Christians. 

From the people the outcry against Christianity rose up 
to the Governors . At first, like Gallio, they treated it 
with indifference. Then other results followed. The first 
imperial persecution of Christians, that by Nero, was one of 
singular character and origin. It was not an act of state- 
jealousy against them. They had not as yet sufficient 
power or eminence to excite his jealousy. Nor was it a 
persecution ordered against them for their peculiar doc¬ 
trines. Of these, probably, he knew nothing. But it was 
a taking advantage of the odium prevalent against the 
Christian body in Rome, to fix on them the guilt of a then 
recent incendiary firing of the city : the excessive hatred 
that they laboured under rendering them the fittest class 
on whom to avert from himself, the real criminal, that 
odious charge. 4 —Under Domitian , the second imperial per¬ 
secutor, the case was different. The numbers had now so 
increased in the empire, that his jealousy, being awakened 

1 So Justin Martyr in his Dialog, cum Tryph. p. 234 (Ed. Colon. 1G8G:) Ou povov 
fit ov ptTtvotfaart, a\\’ ai'fipnq tuXticrovg ticXtSctfitvoi rort enro '\tpovaa\i)f.i t£t7rf/x- 
\part tig 7r aaav r/jv yi}v, Xtyovrtg atpttuv aQtwv xpttjTiaviov irt<j>avOcu m KaraXt- 
yovrtg Tt ravra antp naO' //pr oi ayvoovvrtg t)fiag mravTtg Xtyovaiv. 

2 So in the Account of Polycarp’s Martyrdom, $ 3; Aipt rovg aOtovg. Also in 
Justin M. just cited ; and again in I)ion Cassius, in the extract given Note 2 on the 
next page. 

3 See again the testimonies of Cyprian and Arnobius pp. 193, 200 supril. To the 
same ctFeet is the earlier statement in Tertullian’s Apolog. c. 40 ; “ Si Tiberis asccndit 
in mamia, . . si terra movit, si fames, si lues, statim Christianas ad leones aeclamatur.” 

4 So Tacitus, “ Quos per tiagitia invisos vulgus Christianos appellabat; ” adding, as 
his own judgment on Christianity, the words “ exitiabilis superstitio.” Ann. xv. 44. 
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by informers against sundry classes as plotting treason , 
(crimen majestatis,) naturally directed itself against Chris¬ 
tians among others. Besides the usual charge of atheism, 
it was said that this aspiring body was seeking a king¬ 
dom. 1 2 So the jealous emperor slew, in the person of his 
own cousin Clemens , the Christian of noblest blood and 
rank ; 3 banished the only surviving apostle of the Christian 
faith to Patinos; and summoned the nearest surviving re¬ 
latives of Him whom the Christians called their King. But 
he found the last-mentioned poor men ; heard that it was 
a kingdom not of this world; and dismissed them with 
contempt.—Thus far St. John himself had beheld the pro¬ 
gress of persecution. Soon after, on Nerva’s accession, 
Christians, among other sufferers from Domitian’s tyranny, 
were set free. Against Christians, as Christians, no direct 
law as yet existed. 3 

About this time however, or soon after, the effect on 
the public habits and feelings had become so striking, and 
constituted a social phenomenon so entirely new, and on 
so vast a scale, as necessarily to arouse both the curiosity 
and the anxiety of the ruling powers. The governor of 
Bithynia, the younger Pliny, wrote to the emperor Trajan 
of the temples being in disrepute, and almost deserted in 
his province, from the influence of the body of men called 
Christians : and, at the same time, of the popular fury 
being such against them, as to charge them with every 
crime, 4 and violently to call for their punishment; though, 
on examination, their morals seemed to him to be singularly 
virtuous and innocent.—This was an epoch in the history 
of the persecution of the Christian Church. In Trajan’s 

1 So Justin Martyr; K cti vptig, aicovffcn'reg ( 3 a(nXtiav 7rpo<ySoicojvTai ; yjpag, aicpt- 
Tiog avOpojmvov Xeyetv i)pag uizetX^tpare, 7)ptov ttjv pera Oeov Xtyovrojv. Apol. 
ii. 58. 

2 Dion Cassius, lxvii. 14, in narrating- Clemens* execution by Domitian, and the 
banishment of his wife Domitilla, in a passage already referred to (pp. 45, 61 supra), 
thus remarkably describes their crime; E jr^vexOrj 8e apipotv eyKXrjpa a 9 torr)rog’ v<t> 
r)g Kat aXXoi eg ra tiov lovdatiov rjQr) (^oKtXXovreg ttoXXol KaredticatjOr)(Tav icat oi 
ptv cnrtQavov' oi fit tojv yovv ovaaov iGTtpi)Qi)aav' 7) be AoptnXXa v7repo>pi<r6r) povov 
tig HavdaTEpttcn’. Of Clemens’ execution, I may observe, Dio uses the word Karta- 
<pa%e ; the same that is here applied to the martyrs. 

3 Bishop Kaye, however, seems inclined to doubt this; grounding his doubt on 
some statements in Tertullian. Tertull. p. 115. 

1 So Justin Martyr and others tell of charges made against them of Thyestean 
banquets, &c. 
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rescript, the law was first declared respecting them. It had 
long previously been recognised, Cicero tells us, as a prin¬ 
ciple in the Roman legislation, that no gods were to be 
worshipped “ nisi publice adsciti; ” i. e. unless admitted 
and recognised in the public law. On this Maecenas had 
strongly counselled Augustus to insist, as a preservative 
principle to his empire. And upon this Trajan seems now 
to have formed his rescript. It was true that in the subse¬ 
quent admission of the Egyptian gods and religion into 
Rome a principle of tolerance had been acted on incon¬ 
sistent with the former law ; and the Jem’ religion too had 
become a religion recognised in the empire, and under 
legal protection, a “ rcliyio licita But the peculiarity of 
Christianity that 1 before alluded to seemed to demand 
other treatment. Both the Egyptian religion, and that of 
the Jews, were peculiarly national; —religions for the people 
of those two nations distinctively ; and not proselyting, not 
aggressive, at least to any marked or dangerous extent. 
But in the phenomenon now before him he beheld a reli¬ 
gion, as before said, essentially proselyting, essentially 
aggressive on the heathenism established in the empire ; 
and in its pretensions challenging and marching on to be uni¬ 
versal. His inquiries must have represented the Christians 
as a numerous and rapidly increasing body of men in the 
empire, separated in spirit and in habits from the common 
mass of Roman citizens : a body neither Roman nor barba¬ 
rian, but a sort of “ genus tertiumas Tertullian tells us 
the Christians were reproach fully called : l —being indeed 
in the empire, but not of the empire; and constituting an 
imperium in imperio, a cieitas in cioitate ; just according to 
that Apocalyptic figure, which depicted them as a holy city , 
locally associated with the great city of this world, but not 
blending with it.—The mysteriousness of their religious 
faith made them of course vet more the objects of suspi¬ 
cion ; seeing that no visible temple, altars, images, or sacri¬ 
fices appertained to it, so as to other religions : and, above 

1 Tertullian De Spec.—Bishop Kaye expresses doubt as to Tertullian’s understand¬ 
ing of this reproachful appellative of Christians. Neamler (i. 122, Clarke’s Ed.) ex¬ 
plains it as meaning they were neither Roman nor Jew, But it seems to me more 
agreeable to Roman phraseology, which divided the world intoifo/w™# and barbarians , 
to explain it as I have done. 
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all, the singular and unintelligible closeness of their union ; 
and their obstinacy , which was such as it was found no 
persuasion, no torture, nor even death itself could over¬ 
come. 1 

In Trajan's rescript, the law was thus far mildly declared, 
that there should be no inquisition for Christians by the 
public officers ; but that, when brought in regular process 
of law before the governor, and tried by the test of sacri¬ 
ficing to the gods, the recusants should suffer punishment. 
The rescript, I say, may have been thus far mercifully in¬ 
tended, as a protection of innocent Christians against the 
violent seeking out and tearing them from their homes by 
the popular fury. Yet as it constituted Christianity in it¬ 
self a religio illicita , a faith criminal to adhere to, it fur¬ 
nished a ready plea under which Christians might be thence¬ 
forward accused and punished, whensoever either the ruler 
was unjust, or the populace enraged, and the governor (like 
Festus) willing to do them a pleasure. So in many parts 
it even now operated. Souls of martyrs were gathered 
from one place and another under the altar. Ignatius , the 
venerable bishop of Antioch, headed them. In the full 
triumph of faith he journeyed to Rome, his appointed place 
of martyrdom. “Have I given myself up," said he, “to death, 
to fire, to the sword, to wild beasts ? The nearer I am to 
the sword, the nearer to God. When I am among the 
wild beasts I am with God. In the name of Jesus Christ, 
and through his help, I am ready to suffer all together 
with him." Such is reported to us as his language, in a 
letter written on the journey to the Church at Smyrna. 3 
A little after writing it his journey was accomplished : and 
in the great amphitheatre at Rome, which still remains in 
its colossal grandeur as the martyr’s memorial, amidst the 
brutal shouts of assembled myriads, he was thrown to the 
lions. 

1 This obstinacy of Christians is particularly noted in Pliny's letter as criminal. 
Their peculiar unitedness must also have been very obnoxious to Trajan; who had, 
only a little before Pliny’s letter, promulgated a general law against eraipeiai, i. e. 
associations, or clubs , of whose affiliation and meetings he was jealous. Neander ib. 
132, 135. 

Tertullian, Apol. c. 2, comments very justly on Pliny’s letter and Trajan’s rescript. 

2 Ch. 4. I here follow the generally received opinion as to the genuineness of this 
Epistle to the Christians of Smyrna. See, however, my notice at p. 16 supra of the 
Syriac version of Ignatius’ Epistles, in which it does not appear. 
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Now began the apologies of Christians. Quadratics and 
Aristides were the tirst to appeal in behalf of the Christian 
body to Trajan’s successor Hadrian ; then afterwards Aus¬ 
tin Martyr to Antoninus Pius. And both Hadrian, in the 
spirit of equity, issued his rescript against punishing Chris¬ 
tians for anything but political crimes; and the tirst An- 
tonine yet more decidedly, though not uniformly with suc¬ 
cess, protected them against violence. Put as the reign of 
the second Antonine progressed 1 the face of things was 
changed, llis proconsuls in various places, and associate in 
the empire L. Vents, (though not, 1 cannot but feel persuad¬ 
ed, himself,') treated Christianity as a direct crime against 

1 See the express Edict issued by him against persecution of Christians in the 1st 
year of his reign, given by Eusebius, II. E. iv. 13, from Melito. 

2 Melito’s Letter to the emperor on occasion of the persecutions suggests this al¬ 
ternative. See the citation from it iu Eusebius, IE. E. iv. 26. Neandcr (i. 143) 
thinks this doubt was expressed by Melito, in order that he might ask his repeal of 
the edict with a better grace, and due respect to the imperial authority. This seems 
to me very unlikely; especially considering the full conviction Melito expresses of 
31. Aurelius arriving at an opinion about the Christian body even yet more philan¬ 
thropic, as well as philosophic, than that of his two kindly disposed predecessors 
Hadrian aud Antoninus Pius. Ec St kcu fxaWov irtpi tovtwv ty\v uvtiji' tKttvoiQ 
t\0VTa yvwfirjv, /cat 7roXo y t <fn\av0pio7TOTepav Kai <pi\ooo<pioTtpav> TTtTctiafuOa 
TTavTa Ttpaootw uaa gov StopitOa. Eusebius himself, in the Preface to his II. E. 
v, describes the persecutions of Christians that occurred in certain plaecs in the 17th 
year of 31. Aurelius, as arising, not from any edict of 31. Aurelius, but from popular 
outbreakings of enmity; tmOtcruog rwv Kara rat; noXeig Sijfunv. And L. 
Veras, to whom the East was chiefly entrusted, was quite the man to counten¬ 
ance them. 

« The persecuting edict referred to by Neander, which has the name of Aunlian 
attached to it, cannot of eourse be relied on as really belonging to Aurelius. Giesclor 
(H. E. i. 76), like myself, disbelieves this. 

On the whole, after carefully considering the statements made by Mosheim, 
Neander, and Waddington, on this subject, and also the original authorities, I can¬ 
not but conclude that these authorities do not warrant their ascription of the per¬ 
secutions of Christians in 31. Aurelius’ reign to that emperor directly himself.—A 
view this which his early Ediet iu favour of Christians, as well as his general 
character of justice, so universally recognised, strongly confirms; and also Ter- 
tullian’s testimony in his favour, Apol. c. 5,* and Lactantius’ marked omission of 
him in the list of imperial persecutors. 31. P. e. 3.f—1 am pleased to find that 
31 r. Greswell (Harmony, iv. 594) takes the same view with me on this question. 


* He challenges the enemies of Christianity to mention any of the good and wise 
emperors advanced to the throne after Domitian, who had been a debellator of 
Christians. On the other hand, he adds, we can mention one who was a protector of 
Christians, viz. M. Aurelius. Now, though this was said by Tcrtullian with special 
reference to the Providential intervention in favour of the Roman army in the later 
affair of the so-called “thundering legion,” yet could lie so have written, if 31. 
Aurelius had been previously by his edicts a direct persecutor of Christians; yea, 
“ had polluted every year of a long reign with innoeent blood,” as Dean Waddington 
expresses it? A statement the more strange on his part, as is occurs just after his 
describing M. Aurelius as one who “had reached as high a degree of moral excellence 
as is attainable by the unassisted faculties of man.” 

t In 31. Aurelius’ disapprobatory notice of the deaths of Christian martyrs, which 
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the state; enjoining inquisition against Christians, the ap¬ 
plication of torture, if they refused sacrificing, and, if still 
obstinate, death. The wild beasts, the cross, the stake,— 
these were the cruel forms of death that met the faithful. 
Many were now gathered under the altar: among others 
the souls of Polyearp , of Justin Martyr , and of the faithful 
confessors of the church at Lyons. —Then the white horse 
passed from view. 

As the period of the red horse succeeded, and when, 
amidst the civil commotions ensuing, they that shed Chris¬ 
tian blood had it given them in a measure to drink blood, 
the Church enjoyed a temporary respite; which lasted 
through the reign of Commodus, and to the commence¬ 
ment of that of Septimius Severus. But, shortly after, a 
law of the last-named emperor, forbidding conversions to 
Christianity under heavy penalties, while it indicated the 
increasing progress of that divine religion in the empire, 
did also, as Christianity could not but be aggressive and 
proselyting, revive persecution against it. The brunt of 
the persecution fell on the churches of Africa and Egypt. 
And Tertullian , the Carthaginian presbyter, rose up as their 
apologist. He tells, in his Apology, of the insults and in¬ 
juries that the Christians suffered under. “ How often/’ 
exclaims he, addressing the Governors in Proconsular Africa, 
“ do ye use violence against the Christians; sometimes at 
the instigation of private malice, sometimes according to 
the forms of law! How often also do the common people 
attack us in their rage with stones and flames ! ” But, as 
he had previously said, “ Truth wonders not at her own 
condition. She knows that she is a sojourner upon earth ; 
that she must find enemies among strangers; that her 
origin, her home, her hopes, her dignities, are placed in 
heaven.” 1 And then again: “Call us, if ye will, by 
names of reproach, sarmenticii , semaxii; —names derived 
from the stake to which we are bound, and the faggots 

1 Apol. ch. 1, 37. 

has been cited by Neander i. 144 and Waddington i. 119, jirj Kara \fsiXi]i> Trapara$n>, 
tog oi Xpurnavoi , aXXa XtXoyttryfi'tog, Kai tre/ii'tog, Kai arpaytodotg, it seems to me 
that the words Kara %f/iXrjv 7rapara%iv might be more exactly rendered, “in the 
mere spirit of antagonism, (sc. to their judges,) ” rather than obstinacy , as Xeander, 
or ostentation , as Waddington. 


i' 
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with which we are surrounded when burnt to death ! 
These are but our ornaments of victory, our robe of state, 
our triumphal chariot/’ 1 

Under the third Seal, and when again, in God’s right¬ 
eous retribution, the people that had so long instigated the 
malice and the rapacity of unjust provincial governors 
against Christians, had their lot darkened by the letting 
loose of that very rapacity and injustice on themselves,— 
at that time that self-same voice in the imperial government 
which called, though all ineffectually, for equity in the 
general administration, called, but still as ineffectually, for 
equity specially towards Christians. Alexander Severus 
confessed his admiration of Christian morality, and of Him 
too who had been its first and divine teacher. 2 On a par¬ 
ticular occasion he even recognised the Christians as a law¬ 
ful corporation, 3 and protected them at Rome against their 
enemies. But it was a protection partial only and transient. 
Martyrs were still slain. The name of llippolt/tus , bishop 
of Porto, stands eminent among them. 4 Moreover, the 
former laws against Christians remained unrepealed. 5 And, 
after his death, his successor Maximin renewed the imperial 
persecution against them ; the rather as against a body 
which Alexander had favoured. His edict was directed 
specially against the bishops and leaders of the Church. 
But in its effects it went further. It animated the heathen 
priests, magistrates, and multitude against Christians of 

1 Apol. eh. 50. Sarmentum , a faggot; semiaxis , says Bingham, i. 2, 10, “ a stake of 
about six feet long.” 

; 2 “ In larario suo, in quo ... .Christum, Abraham, et Orphcum, et lmjusceinodi 
deos habebat, rem divinam faciebat.” Lamprid. Vit, A. Sev. c. 29. Gibbon refers 
to this, ii. 450. 

3 He assigned to the Christian Church at Rome a piece of ground, which they 
disputed with the corporation of popinarii; i. e. of restaurateurs, or tavern-keepers. 
Lamprid. c. 49. 

4 That the Portus Romanus of which lie was bishop was Ostia near Rome, not 
Aden on the Red Sea, so as many have supposed, seems to me to have been made 
sufficiently clear before the late discovery of his Work on Heresies, by Prudentins’ 
Ode on his Martyrium (B. P. M. v. 1034); speaking, as he does, of his bones as 
transferred from Ostia to Rome : 

Metando eligitnr tumulo locus : Ostia linqnant; 

Roma placet sanctos qum teneat cinercs. 

For Cave’s idea that this may have been another Ilippolytns, also a martyr, and of 
about the same age, is hardly reasonable. See my Note 2 p. 20 supra. 

5 This appears from his minister Clpian’s work, Du Otlieio Proconsulis; in which 
a collection of Rescripts against Christians is noticed by Laetantius, Instit. v. 11. 
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every rank and order. “ Smite the shepherds, and the 
sheep shall be scattered/' 

The actual martyrdoms unto death had not indeed thus 
far been very many; i. e. as compared with the multitude 
of the Christian body. So Origen declared near the middle 
of the third century. 1 There had been enough to show 
man’s bitter enmity against the truth, enough to exhibit 
the glorious sustaining power of Christian faith. If not 
more, it was His doing who could shut the lions’ mouths. 
Moreover, if the martyrs slain were not so many, the con¬ 
fessors who suffered in other ways for the faith were innu¬ 
merable. But while Origen made this statement respecting 
the past , he added, in a remarkable passage respecting the 
future , that the tranquillity then prevailing was not to be 
expected to continue: that the irresistible progress of 
Christianity, and the impression generally prevalent as to 
the downfal of the established religion necessarily conse¬ 
quent thereon, and together with its downfal untold dis¬ 
asters to the empire,—that this would soon again revive 
the flames of persecution ; and that it would then rage with 
an intensity, probably, greater than ever:—concluding 
thus ; “ But, if God will, let it come: Christ has overcome 
the world.” 2 

Such was at that time the anticipation of Origen; and 
very soon it had its fulfilment. The period of the fourth 
Seal succeeded to that of the third . It was seen by the 
emperor Decius that if the heathen state-religion were to 
be preserved, the Christian must be crushed ; that the two 
could not long consist together. Thereupon he made his 
decision. He determined on crushing Christianity .—Like 
those of certain preceding emperors, his edicts commanded 
inquisition of Christians, torture, death. Then was the con¬ 
sternation great. The bishop of Alexandria, Dionysius, 
expressly records it. For the Church had now lost much 
of its first love. There were some apostasies; there were 
many faithless : the libellatici and the acta facientes : 3 — 
professors who at the same time dared not confess, yet dared 
not apostatize; and bribed the magistrates with money, 

1 Adv. Celsum 1. iii. It is cited by Gibbon ii. 427. 

2 See Neander’s Church History, ib. p. 175. 3 Neander, p. 179. 
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to spare them the conflict.—But now Death on the pale 
horse , having received his commission, had entered the 
empire. The sword of the Goths, one of his appointed 
instrumental agencies, struck down the persecuting empe¬ 
ror. 1 —Ilis successor Valerian, presently after, (A. D. 257,) 
animated by the same spirit, renewed the persecution. It 
was against the bishops and presbyters, who led on the 
Christians to the conflict,—and the Christians’ assemblies, 
which supplied the public means of grace that strengthened 
them to endure it,—that the imperial edicts were now 
chiefly levelled. Then it was that the bishop of Carthage, 
Cyprian, confessed among others, and was added to the 
glorious army of martyrs.—But God again interposed. As 
Decius by the Gothic sword, so Valerian had his reign cut 
short by the Persian , 2 And Gallienus, his son and suc¬ 
cessor, trembling under God's sore judgments, though 
still as before unconverted, sensual, hard-hearted, issued 
for the first time (A. I). 201) an edict of toleration to 
Christianity . 3 Their churches and burial-grounds ( xoi juvj- 
rrjoia) were now restored to Christians; their worship 
permitted. Though the popular outbreaks against the 
disciples were by no means altogether discontinued, Christ¬ 
ianity was legalized. 4 

Such, in brief, were the persecutions of Christians in the 
Roman empire, prior to that by Diocletian. During the 
progress of what has been called by some the gradual 
restoration of the empire, commencing soon after Galli- 
enus 5 edict of toleration, (for the emperor Claudius, the 
first of the restorers, succeeded him in the year 2(iS,) the 
toleration continued. Christian churches were now built ; 
Christian worship might be held in public. To use the 
Apocalyptic figure, the symbolic altar-court of the Chris¬ 
tian temple, with its ritual of sacred worship, was now 
opened to general view . But no sooner was the restora¬ 
tion completed than an awa began, as we have seen, under 

1 Compare Lactantius M. P. e. 4. 2 Comp. Lactant. M. P. c. 5. 

3 The Edict is given by Eusebius, II. E. vii. 13. 

4 Jseander, p. 191 ; — the excellent author whom I have chiefly followed in the 
above sketch of the persecutions of Christianity. Compare Gibbon’s celebrated 
chapter xvi, on the same subject. 
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the new Seal, which was emphatically, and beyond any 
other, the cera of martyrs . Persecution broke out afresh 
after its slumbering, like a giant refreshed with sleep. It 
combined in itself the bitterness of all the former persecu¬ 
tions :— confiscation, imprisonment, torture, death ; — a 
special vengeance against churches and church-assemblies, 
bishops and presbyters ;—with the new feature moreover 
super-added of war against the holy Scriptures ; l 2 that source 
of strength and wisdom to the suffering church, by the de¬ 
struction of which, it was now rightly judged, Christianity 
might best be destroyed. “ When he had opened the 
fifth Seal, I saw the souls of them that were slain for the 
toord of God? and for the testimony which they held.” 
Some there were, yea many, faithless under the terrors of 
the persecution ; many traditores , that betrayed their trust, 
gave up the Holy Scriptures, and helped to prompt the 
persecutors' boast of having extirpated Christianity. But 
the faithful, the faithful even unto death, were many also. 
The Bible was preserved: (indeed a special provision had 
been previously made in God's providence for its preserva¬ 
tion :) 3 and the Church continued to witness for the word 
of God, and the gospel of Jesus. 

But let us advert to what remains of the vision. 

3. “ How long, 0 Lord, holy and true, dost thou not 
avenge our blood on them that dwell on the earth ? ” 
During the progress of these persecutions the feeling 
with the martyrs themselves, (at least the earlier martyrs,) 
which for the most part overpowered all other feelings, was 
that of joy and gratitude at being permitted the privilege 
of partaking in Christ's sufferings; and, after his example, 

1 So Eusebius, H. E. viii. 2.. . . rag Se ypcKpag a<paveig irvpi yeveaOai Trpoarar- 
Tovra. He had previously said, Tag de tvOeovg kcu hpag ypa<pag Kara psrrag 
ayopag 7rvpi rrapaSidoptvag avroig tirtidopev otyOaXpoig. And so Lactantius, 
M. P. 12; u Qui dies eum illuxisset, repente ad ecclesiam pnefectus cum ducibus et 
tribunis et rationalibus venit; et, revulsis foribus, simulachrum Dei quaeritur: 
Seriptur® report® incenduntur.” 

2 1 do not mean by this to confine the meaning of the elause to the Christians’ 
preservation of their Seriptures. I only mean to suggest this point, in addition to 
the more usual intent of the phrase, with reference to the preaching of God’s word. 

3 The copies, as well as versions, of the Scriptures had been so much multiplied 
in the empire, that the most severe inquisition could no longer be attended with 
fatal eonsequenees. See Mosheim, iii. 1. 1. 5. The learned Origen had availed 
himself of the previous tranquillity to make his famous Edition of the Old Testa¬ 
ment in six versions, called the Hexapla. See Lardner, ii. 327, 473. 
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offering themselves, like burnt-offerings, (not pincular in¬ 
deed, but of self-devotion, 1 ) on the altar of God. W itness 
the recorded language of Ignatius and of Polvcarp, on oc¬ 
casion of their martyrdoms; language alike beautiful, and 
most illustrative of the Apocalyptic imagery under which 
their martyr-deaths were here depicted. 2 Afterwards how¬ 
ever, as the clause in the vision just quoted may perhaps 
suggest to the reader, there were mingled at times with 
this joyous gratitude other thoughts and feelings. They 
knew that God would not leave them unavenged ; and 
spoke to each other, and to their persecutors, of a coming 
vengeance. So for example, in the persecution last before 
Diocletian’s, the African martyr Mariamis. “ As if tilled,” 
we read, “ with the prophetic spirit, he warned his perse¬ 
cutors, and animated his brethren, by proclaiming the 
approaching avenging of his blood.” 3 

1 Compare St. Paul’s similar figurative language given p. 208 Xote *, supriV 

2 Ignatius, in his Epistle to the Roman Christians, eh. 2,—an Epistle written on 
his journey to Rome, after his Inning been seized and bound “ like a choice ram 
for sacrifice,* by the ferocious soldiery,”—begs them, as the greatest favour they 
could do, not to interpose to prevent his being poured out as a libation to God on 
his altar; n\*on pot pi] rtapaaxr]a9a rou <nroi'()icr9t}i'ai Oaip, <vq art OvatarrTtjpiov 
erotpov ifJTiv: and again, c. 4 ; Xtravavaara tov Xpurrou inrtp gov, ivct Cut rmv 
opyapiuy tovtiov 9u<ua tvpt9tp. 

As to Polycarp, the whole passage in the Aets of his Martyrdom, to which I refer 
(ch. 14), is so beautiful in itself, and so illustrative of the points specified above, 
that I eaunot but transcribe it. “ Having bis hands tied behind him, and being 
bound [to the stake] as a ram [chosen] out of a great flock for an offering, and pre¬ 
pared to be a burnt-sacrijice, acceptable uuto God, he looked up to heaven, and said; 
0 Lord God Almighty, the Father of thy well-beloved and blessed Sou Jesus Christ, 
by whom we have received the knowledge of thee,—the God of angels, and powers, 
and of every creature, and [especially] of the whole race of just men, who live in 
thy presence,f—I give thee hearty thanks that thou hast vouchsafed to me that at 
this day, and this hour, I should have a part in the number of thy martyrs, and in 
the cup of thy Son Christ, unto the resurrection of eternal life, both of soul and body, 
in the incorruption of the Holy Spirit. Among whom may 1 be accepted this day 

before thee as an acceptable sacrifice ; as thou, the true God, hast before ordained. 

For which, and for all things else, I praise thee, I bless thee, I glorify thee, with the 
eternal and heavenly Jesus Christ, thy beloved Son; to whom, with thee and the 
Holy Ghost, be glory both now, and to all succeeding ages. Amen.” 

So again Cyprian . “ Quasi holoeausta hostiae aceepit illos.” Ad Fortuu. 12. 

The figure continued to be used in the Church afterwards. So Prudentius in his 
Cathemerinon, to the Innocents: (B. P. M. v. 1009 :) 

Vos prima Christi victima, 

Grex immolatorum timer, 

Aram ante ipsam simpliees 
Palma ct coronis luditis. 

3 “ Ibi et Marianus, prnphetico spiritu jam rcpletus, fidenter ac fortiter pncdicabat 

* tag Kpioq t 7 Tim)p<u\ Acts ol Ignatius’ martyrdom, c. 7. 

t Compare the Apocalyptic figuration of the 24 presbyters, and my comment on 
it, p. 93 supra. 
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But it is in fact the seeming cry of the martyred saints, 
—the voice of their blood in the ears of those surviving 
Christians of the true Apostolic line and character whom 
I suppose St. John here as elsewhere to have impersonated , 1 
—which the analogy of what is said in Scripture of Abel’s 
blood crying from the ground 2 points out as the main 
intent of the symbolic language of the clause. And by 
these, the attendant and surviving ministers of the Chris¬ 
tian body, the cry of the blood of their martyred brethren, 
was construed as in harmony with their own feelings; and 
as calling for vengeance, speedy and destroying vengeance, 
on the murderers . 3 The which vengeance the Church of 
the third century did for the most part, like Marianus, ex¬ 
pect and look for. Mark, for example, the language of 
Tertullian and of Cyprian : 4 language in truth too maledic¬ 
tory ; 5 and hardly in unison with the spirit of Stephen , 6 or 

proxiraam justi sanguinis ultionera; variasque saeculo plagas, velut de coeli jam cul- 
mine, niinabatur ; luem, captivitatem, famcm, &c. Qua pr&dicatione non tantum 
gentilibus insultabat fides martyris, sed etiam fratribus vigorem a?muland;e virtutis 
prtecinebat.” Acta St. Jacobi et Mariani, ap. Haubuz, p. 279. His martyrdom is 
dated about A.D. 259, under Valerian. 

1 See p. 102 supra. This will be illustrated at large under the Sealing Vision. 

2 Gen. iv. 10, compared with Ileb. xii. 24.—So Shakespeare, in his Richard the 2nd; 

Which blood, like sacrificing Abel’s, cries 
E’en from the tongueless caverns of the earth, 

To me for justice. 

3 Compare Josh. xxiv. 27. 

4 So Tertullian ; “ But what a spectacle is that which is now near at hand of the 
coming of the Lord, and the last and eternal day of judgment! What a vastness to 
that spectacle! How shall I admire, how laugh, how rejoice, how exult, when I be¬ 
hold so many proud monarchs, reported to have been received into heaven, groaning 
in the lowest abyss of darkness; so many provincial governors, who persecuted the 
name of the Lord, liquifying in fiercer fires than they ever kindled against the Chris¬ 
tians,” &c. He Spectac. c. 30. 

So too Cyprian. First to Demetrianus : “We are sure that whatever we suffer will 
not remain unrevenged; and that the greater the injury of the persecution, the hea¬ 
vier and juster will be the vengeance : ” and again; “ Since the present judgments 
suffice not to convert you to God, there remains that of the eternal prison with its 
everlasting flames of punishment:”—also to his Christian Brethren of Thibaris, Ep. 
56 (Ed. Baluz.) ; “ 0 that day when the Lord shall have begun to reckon up his 
people; and, recognising the merits of each by the rule of his divine omniscience, to 
condemn our persecutors to the burning of the penal flame, and to grant to ourselves 
the reward of our devotedness and faith.” 

5 Augustine, on Matt. v. 44, suggests in apology for the Apocalyptic cry, (which he 
explains as uttered by the martyrs themselves,) that it might have been a cry against 
the Roman kingdom of sin, rather than against its living constituents. “Nam ipsa 
estsincera, et plena justitise et misericordife, vindicta martyrum ; ut evertatur regmim 
peceati , quo regnante tanta perpessi sunt.” 

6 Acts vii. GO. 
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of Polycarp. 1 But behold, in contravention of such ex¬ 
pectations, it was delayed through one, through two cen¬ 
turies, and more. Prom year to year, from reign to reign. 
Christian blood was again and again shed by their enemies, 
specially in this last and most terrible persecution by Dio¬ 
cletian. Then the voice seemed to them to wax louder 
and louder: and, with a tone of murmuring and impa¬ 
tience mixt in it, as well as of suffering,—yea, and with 
almost an impeachment of God’s attributes of holiness and 
truth, for having so long spared the guilty, and left his 
saints to suffer,—to cry, “ How long, 0 Lord, holy and 
true, dost thou not avenge our blood on them that dwell 
on the earth?”—In the catacombs at Rome, whither the 
persecuted Christians there resident fled for concealment 
in those days of trouble, memorials still exist, the most im¬ 
pressive and affecting, both of the martyrs then slain, and 
of their blood crying as it were from beneath the ground 
against them that shed it. I allude to monumental tablets 
long extant there, (such as the Reader sees now pictured 
before him,) with inscriptions rudely sculptured to their 
memory: and vases of small size often seen beside them, 
wherciuto had been poured, as would seem, what the 
Christian bystanders could collect of life’s ebbing flood at 
the scene of martyrdom; 2 inscribed with the single but 

1 u p ra y y e> ” wro te Polycarp to the Philippines, at the time when Ignatius was 
passing onward to martyrdom, “ for kings and princes and magistrates, even those 
that persecute and hate you.” { 12. 

2 The engravings are from lioldetti. 

In the former the E. P. S. is the abbreviation for “ et posteris snis; ” showing 
that the tomb had been legally appropriated to Lamius and his family after him ; 
and also fixing the inscription to the time immediately following his martyrdom. 

As regards the inscription in the latter a controversy exists, which will be found 
noticed in Dr. C. Maitland’s Hook on the Catacombs ; most writers on the subject 
reading Sang . . . for Sanguis; some Sane . . for Sancto. Dr. M. inclines to the 
latter; and supposes that the vase was one that the funeral attendants drank out of, 
at the agape or love-fva*1, on the burial. In Aringhi’s Roma Sotteranea, (vol. i. p. 
297,) there is engraved one which has the G more clearly written. And this would 
tend to confirm the view of those who regard the word inscribed as Sanguis . The 
circumstance however of C being sometimes inaccurately written in old inscriptions, 
and a little like G, renders it not decisive. — Dr. M. mentions that the Congregation 
of Relics, held in 1GS<8, after “having carefully examined the matter, decided that 
the palm-branch and vessel tinged with blood are to be considered most certain signs 
of martyrdom.” It seems that a chemical examination of a vase, conducted by Leib¬ 
nitz, and published by Fabretti, proved favourable to the presence of blood, or at 
lea»t of organic matter, in it. Rut, says Dr. M., the experiments instituted are far 
from being satisfactory to the modern practical chemist : though they serve to refute 
the assertion that the red matter contained in the vessels was merely a mineral im¬ 
pregnation from the surrounding soil. See Dr. Maitland on the Catacombs, pp. 127, 

VOI.. I. Id 
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significant word, Sanguis, “Blood!” Did there not seem 
to them to be, as it were, a voice, a cry, in that simple me¬ 
morial word against their murderers ? 

Now methinks, when such thoughts arose, it should have 
been considered by the early Christians, much more than 
was usually the case, that towards nations, even as towards 
individuals, the divine long-suffering is an attribute which 
must needs magnify itself, as well as the divine justice and 
holiness. Long had been Jerusalem's experience of this ; 
and even the heathen Nineveh felt it also. If, after the 
time when Christianity and the glorious gospel of the Lord 
Jesus had been fully brought before the consideration of 
the Roman people,—a time which I have dated as nearly 
about coincident with that of the giving of the Apocalypse, 
or close of the first century,—if, I say, after this, a period 
of prolonged prosperity and peace, such as of the white 
horse, was appointed to the empire, and with it the most 
favourable opportunity for the calm consideration of the 
evidences and claims of the holy religion offered them,— 
what was there in this but what accorded with the usual 
acting of God's Providence towards men individually ; yea, 
and which they themselves had each one probably experi¬ 
enced? Or, again, what was there but in accord with his 
usual forbearance, if, when this period of the white horse 
had passed unimproved, it was ordered that those of the 
red, the black, and the livid pale that succeeded, should be 
periods of attempered suffering and punishment, just such 
as might best force the sufferers to consider the heavenly 
message :—of punishment, but not more ;—not of destruc¬ 
tion? —As to his own persecuted people, the Christians, 
who in that vast empire were as sheep in the midst of 
wolves, had He not so overruled the times of their bitterest 
persecutions, (the Decian, for example, and those of Valerian 
and Diocletian,) as that they should fall on the Church 

142—149 ; to whom I was originally indebted for these drawings.—Gibbon has 
argued against the evidence for such relies being really those of Christian martyrs, ii. 
427. This was to be expected. 

It strikes me that it would be satisfactory to compare the supposed remnant of 
blood with the remains of liquid, some reddish, some yellow, found in funeral urns 
at Pompeii; and proved by analysis to consist of mingled water , wine, and oil, used 
no doubt in libation on the ashes of the dead. See Adams’ Roman Antiq. Note to p. 
420 (Ed. 1834). 
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when confessedly corrupted, 1 and needing something to stay 
the increasing corruption ? Had He not moreover in some 
measure blessed those persecutions to their purification 
and recovery? If so, then, instead of there being any 
failure in all this of his faithfulness and truth, it was but 
the very acting out and expression of those attributes to¬ 
wards them. And so indeed some, like David of old, felt 
it. “ I know, 0 Lord, that thy judgments are right, and 
that thou of very faithfulness hast afflicted me.” 

4. But mark the progress of the vision. “ And white 
robes were given unto every one of them: and it was said 
unto them that they should rest yet for a little season, 
until their fellow-servants also , and their brethren , that 
should be killed, as they were , should be fulfilled .” 2 Such 
was the voice heard by St. John, still of course in his re¬ 
presentative character: defining the time of the judgment 
which those martyrs seemed to call for, as thus far approxi¬ 
mate,—that there would only intervene before it the period 
of the rise and slaughter of another and distinct body of 
martyrs, similarly witnessing for the word of God and the 
testimony of Jesus. I say another and distinct body: for 
the very singular symbolization, coincidently, of the pre¬ 
sentation of white robes to all and each of those that had 
appeared in this vision under the altar, constituted a 
marked sign of separation between its martyrs, and those 
that were to come; of which sign more under the Head 
following. For the present let us confine our inquiry to 
the chronological intimation here given as to the time of 
the desired consummation; and see how the giving of it 
was fulfilled in the case of those whom at this point of time 
in the drama John represented. 

It is assuredly very striking and instructing to observe 
with what earnestness of interest the fathers of the early 

1 The contemporary statements of Cyprian, and retrospective statements of Euse¬ 
bius. (e. g. II. E. viii. 1,) are express to this effect. 

2 Km ilo9r) avroiq [tVaTfp] (TtoXij Xtvtci)’ kui ‘ tpptOj) uvtoiq 1 va avcnruvaiovTcu 
tri xpovoi* \fUKpov], iuuj TcXijpwOuHn kui oi rree^uaAoc avrojv, kul oi actXfyoi 
aVTUiV , 01 fltXXoVTtQ UTTQKTtVVtCtOai UJ£ KUl (tVTOl.* 

* The dotted bracket indicates a measure of doubtfulness as to the genuineness of 
the word. 
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Church, throughout the whole era of Pagan persecution 
referred to,—as Justin Martyr and Irenceus , for example, 
Tertullian and Hippolytus ,—searched into the inspired pre¬ 
dictions handed down to them. These were to them no 
unmeaning, no profitless writings. However they may 
have been in doubt with regard to many particulars of the 
future, there was a certain great outline that they found 
clear in divine prophecy : and both in this, and in the views 
that it opened to them throughout of God’s care and kind¬ 
ness to his Church, they found an admirable stay to their 
faith, together with counsel, encouragement, comfort. So 
that there was fulfilled to them, even thus early, what was 
written, “ Blessed is he that readeth, and they that hear, 
the words of this prophecy.”—It was specially theprefigur- 
ative visions in Daniel and the Apocalypse of the quadri¬ 
partite symbolic Image and four symbolic wild Beasts , and 
the predictions in St. Paul and St. John respecting the Man 
of Sin and the Antichrist , that fixed their attention. And 
what their inferences, as to the things then present, and the 
things future? First, they judged with one consent that 
Daniel’s fourth wild Beast symbolized the Roman empire; 
as also that the little horn of this wild Beast, or its equi¬ 
valent the last head of the Apocalyptic Beast, symbolized 
one and the same antichristian power as St. Paul’s Man of 
Sin, and St. John’s Antichrist. Further they judged that 
the Roman empire, in its then existing state, was the let or 
hindrance meant by St. Paul, standing in the way of An¬ 
tichrist’s manifestation ; and that its removal would take 
place on the empire’s dissolution into a new form of ten 
kingdoms : among which, or contemporarily with which, 
Antichrist, the Man of the Apostasy, would forthwith arise, 
and reign over the Roman world and empire in this its 
latest form; Rome itself, and its empire, (so the most 
learned thought,) having been revived to supremacy under 
him. Moreover they were agreed that this Antichrist 
would persecute the Christian Church with a fierceness 
altogether unparalleled : and thus that there would be a 
second series of Roman persecutions, and a second series of 
martyrs slain under Roman oppression ;—persecutions that 
would only terminate in Christ’s coming and taking venge- 
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ance, at the eml of the world. 1 —Onee more, as to the time 
of the vengeance on Rome, and its empire,—that great 

1 It may be well to quote, or abstract from, the Christian Fathers referred to in 
their chronological order. 

1. Justin Martyr.— In his Dialogue with Trypho, p. 336 (Ed. Colon.), he speaks 
of Christ’s coining again iu glory, brav tcai 6 rqg enroaraoiag avOpioitog, b 
kcu tig rov 'Y\p iotov t * a \\ a XaXwv, n ti rtjg ytjg etvopa To\fU)atj tig 
y)yag rovg Xpiariavovg * thereby identifying Daniel’s Little Horn of the fourth 
Beast, that “spoke great things against the Most High,” with St. Paul’s Man of 
Sin, or Man of the Apostasy ; also noting his lawless persecution of Christians living 
at the time, and his succession and destruction by Christ’s glorious advent. 

2. Irenceus. —In his Work on Heresies, B. v. eh. 25, this ancient Father says; 
“ Daniel novissimi regni finem respieiens, (id est novissimos deecm reges in quos 
divideretur regnum, super qnos Filius perditionis veniet,) cornua dicit decern nasei 
Bestim, et alteruni cornu pusillum.” Again, eh. 30, after eommenting on the pre¬ 
dicted number of the Beast, 666, (as a probable solution of which he mentions the 
word Aarttt'og,—probable because of this being the name of the last of the four king¬ 
doms, or ltoman , then reigning, “ quoniam novissimum reynum hoc hubet vocabnlum, 
Latini enim sunt qui nunc regnant,”) he goes on to say; “ Seientes linne numerum, 
sustineant* primum quidem divisionem regni in decern ; post deinde, illis regnanti- 
bus, et incipientibus augere suum regnum, qui de improviso advenerit, regnum sibi 
vindicans, et terrebit pnedietos, habens nomen contineus pnedictum numerum. M 

Thus he explains the Latin or Roman empire, then existing, to be the fourth and 
last of Daniel’s great kingdoms; and its division iuto ten kingdoms to be the event 
immediately preceding the manifestation of Antichrist: who, whencesoever origin¬ 
ating, (and lremrus had the impression of his being a Jew in origin,) was yet some¬ 
way in the result to be a Latin man, and the ruler of the Roman empire in its last form. 

3. TertuIlian. —In his Resur. Carn. eh. 24, commenting on St. Paul’s prophecy 
on 2 Thess. ii. 3, 4, he thus writes; “ ‘Nisi venial abseessio primo,'—hujus utique 
regni.” Then on the clause, “ He that letteth shall let until he be taken away,’ 
he expounds his sense of this let, or hindrance , by the question, “ Uuis nisi Ronmnus 
status; eujus abseessio, in decern reges dispersa, Antiehristum superduect.”—Then, 
after further comment on the same prophecy, he turns to the Apocalyptic passage 
now under consideration ; his comment on which will be given Note 1 p. 232 infra. 

4. Ilippolytus. —In Ilippolytus’ Treatise on Christ and Antichrist, given in Com- 
befis’ Bibliotheca Patrum, (Paris Ed.) there is a full exposition of Daniel’s symbolic 
visions of the quadripartite linage aud the four Wild Beasts; and, like others before 
him, he explains the hrst three empires to be the Babylonian, Version, and Macedo¬ 
nian, (the last-mentioned divided, he says, into four parts on Alexander’s death, like 
the four heads of the leopard in vision,) the fourth the ltoman , then existing and 
reigning “in its iron legs.” And what then, he adds, remains for accomplishment 
but the division of the iron feet of the Image into its ten toes ; the growing out of 
the fourth Beast’s head ot its ten horns. Tt 7rtpc\£i7T£rat ipyijvtvoai ijyiv 
iajpaKtu b Hpoipijrijg, aXX’ ?/ ra i\vi) to>v ttoIuju Tijg tiKovog’ k. r. X. Upon, 
and from among which 4th Beast’s ten horns, lie judged that the Little Horn of 
Antichrist would arise.—Again, eh. 49, he says of the last state of the Roman Beast; 
“ This is the fourth Beast, whose head was wounded and healed again, because of its 
being destroyed, or dishonoured, and resolved into ten diadems. And Antichrist, 
being a man of resource, will heal and restore it; so that it shall again revive in 
strength through the laws established by him.” + (The Treatise, in Latin, is given in 
the B. P. M. xxvii. 1. The original Greek of the passage just cited is given in my 
3rd Volume, Part iv, eh. iv, § 1, ad jin.) 

* That is, Let them patiently wait; the verb sustineo being used in the same 
sense here by lremvusas by Tertullian in a passage which will be given iu the sub¬ 
sequent Note 1 p. 232. 

t Ilippolytus’ contemporary Oriyen , in Genes, p. 6, expounds Nebuchadnezzar’s 
image in Daniel to signify the same four empires of Babylon, Persia, Macedonia, and 
Home, as the rest of the fathers. And so again in his Treatise Contra Marcionitas. His 
fuller prophetic views aud expectations scarcely appear iu the works of his now extant. 
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vengeance so graphically described in Apoc. xvi, xviii, 
when the vials of God's wrath should be poured out there¬ 
on, and “in her should be found the blood of prophets and 
saints, of all that had been slain on the earth," and the saints 
should be told “ to reward her as she had rewarded them, 
and in the cup which she had filled to fill to her double," 
—this time they inferred to be very nigh at hand. For 
nothing, they reasoned, prevented Antichrist's development 
but the intervention of the Roman empire in its then exist¬ 
ing state, 1 which state they thought would pass away 
speedilyand that then Antichrist's predicted short-lived 
reign, and his persecution of but three and a half years 
would follow, and be succeeded instantly by Christ's second 
coming and the consummation. 2 —Not to add that certain 

1 Tertiillian , in his Apolog. ch. 32, writes thus expressly to that effect; “Vim 
maximam universo orbi imminentem, ipsamque clausulam sceculi acerbitates hor- 
rendas comminantem, Romani imperii commeatu * scimus retardari.” And again, 
Adv. Scap. ch. 2: “ Christianus, imperatorem sciens a Deo suo constitui, necesse 
est lit ipsum .... honoret, et salvnm velit, chm toto Romano Imperio, quousque 
seculum stabit: tamdiu enim stahit.” 

2 Justin Martyr thus speaks of Antichrist as at the doors , and of his [destined con¬ 
tinuance for 3| times, in his Dialogue with Trypho, p. 250 : Tou flXairfprjpa Kai ro\- 
prjpa tig tov 'YipKTTOv peXXovrog \a\tiv rj d r) t 7r i Ovpatg ovrog , ov ttaipov 
kcli Kflipoue Kai iipuav icaipov HiaKaOt^tiv A avirjX prjvvti. Which term, he says, 
the Jews incorrectly calculated on the principle of a prophetic time meaning 100 
years, and consequently the 3| times 350 years: he himself regarding them as 
literal years. 

Similarly Tertullian , De Fuga in Persecutione, ch. 12, writes; “Antichristo jam 
instante.” And again, in his De Spectac. ch. 30, “ Quale spcctaCulum in proximo 
est; ” with reference to the destruction of the persecuting powers at Christ’s coming. 
(Cited Note 1 p. 107 supra.) In another place, Adv. Marcion. v. 16, he speaks of 
the Marcionist heretics, then teaching, as if precursors of Antichrist. 

Cyprian perpetually dwells on this topic of the nearness of Antichrist and the con¬ 
summation ; and in reference to almost every subject of address. So Ep. 56, de 
Exhort. Mart, ad init. “ Scire debetis, et pro certo tenere, pressure diem super caput 
esse coepisse, etoccasum seculi, atque Antichristi tempus, appropinquasse: ” and the same 
in his Letter to Fortunatus (ad init.) on the same subject. Ep. 68, “ Deficiente jam 
raundo, atque appropinquante Antichristo.” Similarly in the De Unit. Eccl. i, “ Ap- 
propinquante jam fine seculi: ” De Mortal, ad init., “ Regnum Dei coepit esse in 
proximo:” and again Ep. 56; “Venit Antichristus, sed et supervenit Christus: 
grassatur et sacvit inimicus; sed statim sequitur Dominus, passiones nostras et vulnera 
vindicaturus.” Once more, to the persecuting judge Demetrianus he dwells on the 
existiug plagues, miseries, depopulation, &c., as signs of the world’s approaching end 
not to be mistaken.—The end of my last citation, from Ep. 56, has been already 
quoted at p. 224 , as illustrative of the voice that seemed to issue in vision from the 
souls of the martyrs. 

Besides the above more eminent Fathers, I must observe that Judas Syrus , a con¬ 
temporary of Tertullian’s, spoke also of Antichrist’s manifestation as near: (so 
Euseb. H. E. vi. 7 : moreover that the Christian pseudo-Sibyl, f at a time yet earlier, 
predicted (B. viii.) that the third emperor after Adrian would be the last Roman 

* In the sense of prolonged existence . So Pamelius. 

f Lardner, vii. 258, cites Celsus (who wrote A.D. 176) speaking of some 
Christians, whether orthodox or heretical, being Sibyllists. 
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considerations also of the age of the world, as if not far from 
0000 years, began now to enter into tlieir reasonings ; and 
confirmed them in the idea that the end was near. 1 —Thus 
did the voice of divine prophecy, as their minds appre¬ 
hended it in those times of fiery trial, correspond most ex¬ 
actly with the voice which fell on St. John’s ears in the 
fifth Seal’s vision, as if addressed to the martyred souls 
under the altar. “ It was said to them that they should 
rest (waiting their avenging and reward) 2 yet for a little 
season, until their brethren, which should be killed as they 
were, should be fulfilled.” Indeed this very passage of the 


emperor ; and the 94Sth year of Rome, (= the numeral of PQMH,) or A.D. 196, be 
the iated year of Rome’s destruction, anu the consummation. 

1. Toi' fttra rpUQ op£oiar<, Travvararov ))pao (\ovtiq. 

2. Tpif Cl TpiaicoaiovQ kcu rt(j(japaKoi>ra Kai oktko 
TlXijpwfffic \vKafiavrag % orav a ot iiurpopog i)£y 
Moipa fiiaZofinny riov ovvopa TrXgpioaaaa. 

1 So Irenaus, v. 28; “ Si dies Domini quasi mille anni, in sex autem diehus 
consummata sunt qme facta sunt, manifestum est quoniam consummatio ipsorum 
sextus millesimus annus est: quotquot enim diehus hie factus est muiulus tot et 
millenis minis consummatur.” And, again, c. 29 ; “Anticliristi, in quem recapitulabitur 
sex millium annorum apostasia.” 

Hippolytus too is said by I’ll otius to have thus reasoned; and so to have fixed Anti¬ 
christ’s coming, and the world’s end, at about A.D. 500. See Lardner ii. 425. 

Cyprian, in his De Exhort. Mart, to Fortunatus, thus writes; “Jam sex niillia 
annorum p;ene eomplentnr ex quo honiinem Diabolus impugnat: ” ad init. Again in 
c. 11, he speaks of the world’s seven days of creatiou, aud rest, as typifying its seven 
millennaries. 

In the curious Tract moreover De Dascha Computus, attributed to Cyprian, and 
appended to the Oxford Edition of his Works (1682),—a Tract which, whether his 
or not, is fixed by the notice of Arrian and Tapiis as Consuls at the time at which 
his computation ends, and by other evidence, to about A.D. 243,—an expectation is 
expressed of the consummation, and its judgments on the wicked, occurring at the 
end of the 6000 years then, according to Cyprian, near expiring. “ Eece, Dei gra¬ 
tia, quam pneclara et admirabilia nobis ostensa sunt per annos xlviiii. Qui anni h. 
eontrario lntidelibus, et porseeutioncm servis Dei facientibus, magnain demonstrant 
supervcnturain calamitatem. Qua. autem ratione videamus. Ilic enim mundus, in 
quo justi et injusti ah initio seeuli eonversantur, sex diehus est eonsummatus; qui- 
bus suppletis benedietus est dies septimus; ille scilicet superventurus sahbati ieterni. 
In his itaqtie diehus ah initio non tnntiim Diabolo et angelis cjus, sed et omnibus 
peceatoribus a Deo ignis est prmparatus.” The 49 years* mentioned refer to some 
supposed mystical intimation in .the seven hebdomads of Daniel. 

These are the earliest applications, I believe, of the world’s supposed nearness to 
its seventh millcnnary, in proof of the nearness of the consummation : an argument 
which, in the course of our Apoealvptic exposition, wo shall more than once have 
again to recur to.—They were all based on the Scptnagiut's mundane chronology. 
Of which however there* were different versions; Clemens Alexandrinus (Strom, i. 
21) making Christ’s birth A.M. 5624, others earlier; and the expectation prevailing 
(so the Computus) that (Jod would shorten the days. 

Lartantius , who belonged as much to the time* of the sixth Seal as to that of the 
fifth, or more, will be quoted p. 234 Note 1 infrii. 

2 So Cyprian, De Lapsis, explains the phrase; saying that the souls under the altar 
are hade in it “requiescere ae patientiam tenere .” Compare Daniel xii. 13, “Thou 
6halt rest, and stand in thy lot at the end of the days.” 
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Apocalypse was cited and commented on by them; as in 
part, and conjunctively with the other prophecies, an au¬ 
thority for such their expectation and hope. 1 

It of course needs not to say that in regard to this last 
point, I mean the time to which they looked for their final 
avenging and reward, History, the great interpreter, has 
proved them wrong. In fact the phrase “ yet a little sea¬ 
son/' (if the adjective little be genuine, which is doubtful,) 
just like the word “ quickly” elsewhere used by our Lord 
respecting the time of his coming, 2 was one of larger or less 
duration according to the standard by which it might be 
measured. And I may remark here, what I shall have 
occasion to remark perhaps more than once again, that the 
phrases used in prophetic Scripture respecting the time of 
the consummation were purposely so framed as to allow of 
a duration shorter or longer being attached to them; and 
thus of the Church in each age looking for its Lord's ad¬ 
vent as not far distant. Admitting (what was generally 
understood to be the fact) that the great destroying venge¬ 
ance on persecuting Rome was not to take place at the 
breaking up of its empire into ten kingdoms, but after their 
rise, and Antichrist's rise and reign synchrenically over 
them, there was needed, in order to decide the length of 
the time still to intervene before that catastrophe, (so as 
indeed I have already hinted,) 3 the decision of the two 
preliminary points following: viz. 1st, what the interval 
before the empire's breaking up into its last decemregal 
form, and Antichrist's contemporary or immediately subse¬ 
quent manifestation; 2ndly, what the length of the three 


1 So Tertullian , De Res. Cam. ch. 25: “Etiam in Apocalypsi Johannis ordo tem- 
porura sternitur, qnem martyrum quoque anirnae sub altari, ultionem et judicium 
Hagitantes, sustinere didicerunt: ut priiis et orbis de pateris angelorum plagas suas 
ebibat, et prostituta ilia civitas a decern regibus dignos exitus referat, et bestia Anti- 
christus, cum suo pseudo-propheta, certameu ecclesiae Dei inferat, atque ita, Diabolo 
in abyssum interim relegato, primae resurrectionis praerogativa de soliis ordinetur; 
dehinc, et igni dato, universalis resurrectionis censura de libris judicetnr.” 

And again, in his Scorp. adv. Gnostic, ch. 12: “Quinarn isti tarn beati victores, 
(Apoc. iii. 12,) nisi proprie martyres? Illorum etenim victoriae quorum et pugnae; 
eorum vero pugnae quorum et sanguis. Sed et interim sub altari martyrum aniline 
placidum quiescunt, et fiducia ultionis candidam claritatis usurpant, donee et con¬ 
sortium illarum gloriae impleant. Nam et rursus innumcra multitudo, albati, et 
palmis victoriae iiisignes, revelantur; (Apoc. vii. 9, &c.:) scilicet de Antichruto tri- 
umphales.” 

3 Apoc. xxii. 12, &c. 3 pp. 68, 69 supra. 
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and a half predicted years of his persecuting reign, and 
whether to he understood literally, or of a much longer 
period.—But on these questions it is not iny present busi¬ 
ness to enter. They will come up for full discussion in a 
later Volume. Suffice it now to have shown that the Chris¬ 
tian Church and Fathers passed through and out of the 
period of the tilth Seal, and of the persecutions referred to 
in it, with the distinct conviction impressed on their minds, 
even as by a voice from heaven, that there only needed to 
be completed another and different series of martyrs, viz. 
those to be slain under Antichrist ; and that then, without 
further delav, their Redeemer would surely manifest him- 
self, and execute final vengeance on their enemies. 


5. In the mean while there was to be fulfilled, in regard 
to the souls of martyrs already under the altar, the tact 
symbolized by their investiture with white robes, just when 
the voice under this Seal ended speaking. A symbol cer¬ 
tainly very remarkable! Explained forcnsicalhj , or with 
reference to persons condemned or arraigned as criminals, 
it signified their justification. So elsewhere, “The white 
robes are the justification of the saints.” 1 In case of this 
investiture occurring in the inner sanctuary, or before God, 
so as in the passage just cited, or again in the case of the 
High Priest Joshua described in Zechariah, 3 it would imply 
justification in the sight of God. But where the scene was 
the open altar-court,—just as their dejection there under 
the altar indicated the condemnation and execution of the 
Christian saints as criminals before the world ,—so their in¬ 
vestiture with white on the same public scene must be con¬ 
strued to imply their as public justification before the world , 
and in the view of their fellow-men .—But how so? llow 
could there be a public recognition of these martyrs’ right¬ 
eousness, begun even before the opening of the sixth Seal, 
and that great revolution which it was to signify?—Vet 
the fact was even so. Before Lactantius had yet finished 
that famous treatise I)e Divinis Institutionibus,* wherein 


1 SiKaiojfiaTa, Apoc. xix. 8. 2 Zech. iii. 4, 5. 

3 Lardner, iii. 492—494, shows that the writing: of Lactantius' Institutes must 
have been probably between A. D. 306 and 311 ; and its publication soon after the 
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he repeated, as its latest echo by the Church under Rome 
Pagan, that same prophetic voice about Rome, and the An¬ 
tichrist, and the consummation, that we lately noted in the 
writings of the Fathers of the third century that preceded 
him, 1 an edict of the persecutor Galerius was issued, (an 
edict agreed to by two of the other emperors,) confessing, 
by implication at least, to the wrong he had done the Chris¬ 
tians, putting an end to the persecution, and even entreat¬ 
ing the Christians to pray to their God for him. 2 An act 
of justification this that was applicable of course as well to 
the memory of the martyred Christian confessors, as to the 
character of those that still survived : and thus surely a 
true fulfilment of this clause of the Apocalyptic vision. 3 — 

latter epoch. See especially Book v. ch. 11, 12 of the Institutes; which was evi¬ 
dently written during the raging of the persecution. The inscription to Constan¬ 
tine, i. 1, is wanting in many MSS; and may probably have been added after the 
completion, and perhaps the first publication, of the Book. Lardner refers also to 
his Epitome of the Institutions, c. 53, speaking of some of the persecuting princes 
as having miserably died, some still surviving: a circumstance, he justly says, only 
suited to the date A.D. 311, 312, or 313. 

Gibbon (iii. 239) says; “ I am almost convinced that Lactantius dedicated his 
Institutions to the sovereign of Gaul (Constantine), at a time when Galerius, Maxi- 
min, and even Liciniuspersecuted the Christians; i. e. between A.D. 306 and 311.” 

1 In his Div. Institut. vii. 15, be speaks of the predicted destruction of Borne as 
near. “Bomanum nomen, quo nunc regitur orbis, (horret animus dicere, sed di¬ 
cam quia futurum est,) tolletur de terra;. . . . et id futurum brevi condones pro- 
phetarum denunciant.”—And so again, ib. 25. “Etiam res ipsa declarat lapsum, 
ruinamque rerum brevi fore: nisi quod incolumi urbe Boma nihil istiusmodi vide- 
tur esse metuendum. At vero cum caput illud orbis Occident, .... qtris dubitet 
venisse jam finem rebus humanis orbique terrarum? Ilia est enim civitas qu?e ad- 
huc ^sustentat omnia: precandusque nobis et adorandus est Deus coeli, (si tamen 
statuta ejus et placita differri possunt,) ne citius quam putemus tyrannus ille abomi- 
nandus veniat, qui tantum facinus moliatur, ac lumen illud effodiat, cujus interitu 
mundus ipse lapsmuis est/’—He had immediately before noted 200 years, as the 
largest margin which the varying mundane chronologies of chronologists allowed 
before the completion of the 6000 years (a point already argued on by Iren.neus, Hip- 
polytus, and Cyprian, see p. 231 supra) and the consummation. But on this I shall 
have to speak more fully in a subsequent part of my Book; viz. on Apoc. viii. 13. 

2 “Debebunt Deum suum orare pro salute nostra.”—Galerius’ Edict of Toleration 
was issued by him in his last illness, Apr. 29, A.D. 311. It is given in full by 
Lactantius, M. P. 34, and Eusebius, H. E. viii. 17; also by Gibbon, ii. 485; and will 
be uoticed by me again in my next Chapter. “ In consequence,” says Gibbon, “great 
numbers of Christians were released from prison, or delivered from the mines. The 
confessors, singing hymns of triumph, returned to their own countries.”—Donatus, 
to whom the M. P. is inscribed, was one of these liberated confessors. “ Tunc, 
apertis carceribus, Donate carissime, cum cseteris confessoribus e custodia liberatus 
es; cum tibi career sex annis pro domicilio fuerit.” M. P. 35.—Maximin issued a 
similar Edict A.D. 314, just before his death, which is given by Eusebius, II. E. ix. 10. 

3 This view of the justification of the martyred Christians, as symbolized by the 

white robes given them on the Apocalyptic scene, may be illustrated by a somewhat 
parallel case in an earlier sera of the imperial history, that of Pertinax’s accession. 
It is thus related by Gibbon, i. 162. “ The nnburied bodies of murdered senators 

(for the cruelty of Commodus endeavoured to extend itself beyond death) were de¬ 
posited in the sepulchres of their ancestors: their memory was justified; and every 
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Nor was it less notable at the period itself as a sign of the 
times. For it was a confession of the moral triumph of 
Christianity over Heathenism, while the latter was in all 
its imperial power and supremacy; and thus might almost 
seem to portend, sooner or later, even a political triumph 
following.—And hence indeed it appeared, with regard to 
the slaughter of Christian saints by the Roman emperors, 
that whereas the varied calamities depicted under the 
three preceding Seals, were causes and sj/mptoms of the 
decline of the Roman Heathen empire, politically considered, 
this too, which was prefigured under the fifth Seal, was in 
perfect consistency with the dramatic unity of the Seals, a 
cause and sjjmptom of its decline rclifjioushj considered, 
fully as influential as the others;—indeed that it was in 
God’s providence the immediate cause, as well as pre¬ 
cursor, of its fall. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE SIXTH SEAL’S PRIMARY VISION. 1 

“And I beheld when he had opened the sixth Seal, and 
there was a great earthquake. And the sun became black 
as sackcloth of hair; and the full moon become as blood ; 
and the stars of heaven fell unto the earth, even as a fig- 
tree castcth forth her untimely tigs, when she is shaken of 
a mighty wind. And the heaven departed as a scroll 
when it is rolled together ; and every mountain and island 
were moved out of their places. And the kings of the 
earth, and the great men, and the chief captains, and the 

consolation bestowed on their ruined and afflicted families.”—Now a similar indig¬ 
nity was offered to the bodies of some of the martyred Christians in Diocletian’s 
persecution. (See Aringhi, Lib. i. c 4A Hut, on Galcrius’ Edict of Toleration, 
which was for a while accepted and aeterl on also by Maximin, these bodies would, 
as a matter of course, receive honourable burial. 

It is almost needless to observe that the fulfilment of what the white robes given 
them signified continued, and became still more marked, on the revolution of the sixth 
Seal, figuring the overthrow of heathenism in the Roman empire, and ever afterwards. 

1 The Sealing and Palm-bearing Visions are evidently included in, and con¬ 
stitute the secoiid part of, this 6th Seal: just as, in regard of the 6th Trumpet, its 

E rimary part ends with the end of Apoc. ix.; and the vision of the Covenant Angel, and 
is address to St. John, with the sequel down to Apoc. xi. 14, constitutes its second 
part. In the one case the 7th Seal’s opening marks the termination ; in the other the 
7th Trumpet’s sounding. 
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rich men, and the mighty men, and every bondman, and 
every freeman, hid themselves in the dens and in the rocks 
of the mountains; and they say to the mountains and the 
rocks, Fall on us, and hide us from the face of Him that 
sitteth on the throne, and from the wrath of the Lamb; 
for the great day of His wrath is come, and who shall be 
able to stand? ” Apoc. vi. 12—17. 1 

Thus, just as on the fifth Seal's opening, the Evan¬ 
gelist’s eye had been directed from the terrene landscape 
to the nearer altar-court, so now it was directed back from 
the altar-court to the terrene landscape ; with which land¬ 
scape the temple and holy city adjoining were, as before ob¬ 
served, associated ; and which seems to have appeared with 
both seas 2 and land outspread in view, and with its heaven 
(or sky) and heavenly luminaries above them. It imaged 
evidently the Roman tvorld: that in which the Christian 
church had already planted itself; and with which its future 
fortunes were, in God’s providence, to be most closely con¬ 
nected, even to the end. And, as the Jewislidike Apoca¬ 
lyptic temple did fitly symbolize the faith and worship of 
Christ’s people through an atoning and mediating Re¬ 
deemer, (the same that the ancient Jewish temple, altar, 
sacrifices, and priesthood had ever while standing pre¬ 
figured,) and moreover the holy city symbolized their polity, 
as the aspirant and constituent members of the kingdom of 
heaven,—so was the earth , outspread in vision, as fitly em¬ 
blematic of its heathen inhabitants : even as of a people in 
taste, principle, and feeling belonging only to this world; 
“of the earth,” as St. Paul expresses it, “and earthy.” 3 
The heaven above this Apocalyptic earth, was, we must 


1 Kat ci^or on rjvoitt tijv utypayiSa tt}v tKTrjv’ Kai Gtiap.og ptyag tytvtTo' 
kcu 6 t)Xiog tytvtTO pitXag u/g aaKKog Tpixivog, kcu 7 ) <rtXr}Vi) oXr] tytvtTo uig 
aifia, kcu ol aartptg tov ovpavov tirtaav ng rr)v yrjv , a >g gvkt) fiaXXti rovg 
oXvvOovg avTrjg, v7ro avtfiov ptyaXov auoptvi)' kcu 6 ovpavog cnrixwpi<jBi} wg 
fii(3Xiov iXiGGop.ivov, kcu 7rciv opog Kai vr)<Jog tK to>v tottwv avrivv tKivi]9i)tfav' 
kcu of fiaaiXtig ri]g yijg, Kai oi ptyiarartg, kcu ot x l ^ ia PX 0l i Kai TT^ouoioi, /cat 
ot taxvpoi, Kai tt ag dovXog Kai tXtvBtpog tKpvipav iavrovg tig ra amjXaia Kai 
tig Tag 7rtrpag tu>v optiov. Kai Xtyouai roig optai Kai raig tt trpaig, Ilfatre up’ 
Vfiag, Kai Kpvipart ijpag nrro 7rpo<no7rov tov Ka9ijp.tvov tin tov 9povov , kui a7ro 
Ti]g opyi)g tov apviov on i]X9tv 7 / i)p,tpa 1 ) fityaXrj Trjg opyijg avTov, Kai Tig 
dvvciTai araBijrai ; 

2 In verse 14 the islands are specified as visible. 3 See p. 103 supra. 
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remember, its own firmamcntal heaven, or sky;—being 
altogether distinct from that spiritual unchanging heaven 
constituted by the Divine Presence in the inner temple. 
According to the usual Scripture use of such terms, it was 
to be considered as representing the ruling department in 
the dominant polity; and its luminaries as the actual rulers, 
and governing powers, therein. 1 

Now ere the sixth Seal was opened, these luminaries 
appeared fixed in the sky, and the earth at rest and still. 
But behold, on its opening, the whole scene in agitation ! 
A great and sudden earthquake shakes the earth. The 
mountains and the island-rocks sink beneath the shock. 
The sun becomes black ; the full moon blood-red, as in 
total eclipse. The stars fall from the heaven in which 
they were before shining, even as figs from a fig-tree in a 
windy tempest. Kings and generals, rich men and great 
men, freemen and slaves, (dress probably in a measure dis¬ 
tinguishing them, 2 ) appear in flight; as men panic-struck, 
and seeking to caves or holes in the rocks wherein to hide 
themselves. And this was chiefly observable,—that in the 
cry which St. John heard uttered by them, no earthly foe 
was named as their object of terror. 3 They spoke as men 
conscious that Jesus who was crucified was their conqueror 
and their foe. They called on the rocks to hide them from 
Him who sat upon the throne , and from the wrath of the 
Lamb. 

The general intent of this vision does not seem to me to 
have been difficult to understand. It surely betokened 
some sudden and extraordinary revolution in the Homan 


1 This will ho illustrated at the close of this chapter. 

2 A distinctive servile dress was not actually enjoimd on slaves by the Roman law. 
In fact, when a law of that purport was once proposed, it was negatived as dangerous, 
because it would have revealed to slaves their numbers; which, according to the most 
probable calculation, equalled that of freemen in the empire; and under the early 
emperors amounted to perhaps sixty millions. (See Seneca de Clemen, i. 24, and 
Gibbon i. 66, 68.) The emperor Scverus was similarly dissuaded afterwards from 
enjoining a distinctive dress on the different ranks and classes in the empire, save 
only as regarded the equestrian and senatorial orders. (vEl. Eampridius Vit. A. 
Seven, c. 27.) Yet a distinctive dress for slaves was customary; as appears from the 
phrase in common use, serrilis habitus, serrilis rtstis , &c. So Eusebius and Lactantius 
speak of Maximin disguising himself after his defeat in a slave’s dress, ouotroo 

“ servilis vestis.” Euseh.V. 0. i. 58, Laetant. M. I*. 47.—The official dress of emperors, 
officers of state, and soldiers was also distinctive. 

3 Unless perhaps the enthroned one referred to might he some earthly Christian 
king, wielding his power in Christ’s name against them. Compare Apoc. xii. 5 
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empire, which would follow chronologically after the aera of 
martyrdoms depicted under the Seal preceding; a revolu¬ 
tion arising from the triumph of the Christian cause over 
its enemies, and in degree complete and universal. No 
partial change would answer to the strength of the sym¬ 
bolic phraseology; nor, again, any mere overthrow of the 
persecuting emperors by other milder and more tolerant, 
but still heathen emperors. Nothing less would answer it 
than a destruction of Heathenism itself throughout the em¬ 
pire, before the progress and power of Christianity; or, at 
least, a sweeping from their high places in it of Heathen 
powers and authorities :—and this, not through the gentle 
progress of opinion, but with circumstances of force accom¬ 
panying, such as to strike those Heathen opposers with con¬ 
sternation and dismay.—Let us look then to history to 
see whether, so interpreted, the vision received its accom¬ 
plishment. 

Doubtless, according to mere human probabilities, it must 
have appeared most unlikely that such a consummation 
should be brought about, and at such a time:—a time 
when Christians constituted but a small minority of the 
population j 1 and Avhen, by the long previous persecution, 
they had been reduced apparently to the lowest point of 
depression. But unto Him who ruleth all things after his 
will, both in heaven and on earth, what are difficidties, 
what are improbabilities, to frustrate the accomplishment of 
His declared purpose? Rather, as has been often and most 
truly observed, man’s extremity is God’s opportunity. 
That precisely at the time depicted in the vision,—the time 
following on the aera of the Diocletianic martyrdoms,—a 
revolution of the character described took place in the 
Roman empire, is one of the most memorable and most 
astonishing facts of history. The contemporary writers seem 
lost in admiration when they speak of it ; 2 and, in the calm 

> Lactantius, writing at this precise epoch, says, “ Quoniam pauci utuntur hoc 
coelcsti beneiicio i. e. that few comparatively had embraced the Christian religion. 
Instit. i. 1. So also Gibbon ii. 371; who estimates the Christians as not more than 
a twentieth part of the population before the conversion of Constantine. 

2 Eusebius again and again speaks of the deliverance and triumph of the church 
through Coustantine’s victories, as most extraordinary, and beyond expectation:— 
TrapadoZorciTct <f)Ojg i)fuv Kara\af.t7nov eiprji'rjg' — wapado^OTara 7mrrti vreo Kw- 
aravTivov — i)drj 7T aoa roig nKtiarou ; a7ro\pvxovayg 7rooadoKiag' &c. 

II. E. ix. 7, S, 9, &c. 
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estimate of modern philosophy, it has lost nothing of its 
character of the marvellous. 1 

And whose then the agency employed P When God 
is about to act, the fittest instruments appear ever ready 
for his service. Behold, as in the olden times He raised 
lip Cyrus , in order to be the restorer, agreeably with fore¬ 
going prophecies, of his captives from Babylon,—so now 
from the far west, for the deliverance of his church in the 
Roman empire, as here prefigured, He raised up Constan¬ 
tine . Already that Prince was known as a favourer of the 
Christians, 2 ere he bore down from the Alps against Max- 
entius, the son and successor of the persecuting emperor 
Maximum. 3 Then in a manner most extraordinary, and 
most illustrative of the prophecy under consideration, he 
avowed his espousal of the Christian cause, and of that of 
Him whom the Christians worshipped, the crucified One 
of Nazareth, the Lamb of God. From as early a date as 
that of the great battle with Maxentius, according to the 
testimony of both Lactantius and Eusebius, he adopted 
the cross as his distinctive military ensign. 4 That object 

1 Dr. Adam Clarke, on this* passage in the Apoealypse, observes;—“The final 
destruction of Jerusalem, and the revolution which took place in the Roman empire 
under Constantine, were the greatest events that have ever taken place in the world, 
from the flood to the 18th century of the Christian asra; and may well justify the 
strong figurative language here used.” In the details he only applies the prophecy, 
like myself, to the Constautinian politico-religious revolution ; the fall of Jerusalem 
being both by many of these details, and by the Apocalyptic date, excluded. 

2 This was his character, indeed, from the beginning of his reign. Gibb. iii. 243, 
244. Eusebius represents bis father Coustantius as inclining at least to be a Chris¬ 
tian at the time of his death. V. C. i. 21, 27.—Lactautius’ early dedication of the 
Divine Institutions to him has been already noticed. 

3 The following Constantinian dates may be useful. 

A. I). 

306 July 24, Constantins’ death in Britain, aud Constantine’s accession as Au¬ 
gustus. Also Maximum reassumes the purple, and his son Maxentius is associated 
with him, at Rome. 

307 Galerius makes Lieinius Augustus, as emperor in Illyricum. 

308 In Syria Maximin proclaims himself Augustus. So now six emperors. 

309, 310 Maximum's capture by Coustantinc, and death. 

311 Galerius’ death. 

312 C.’s war with, and defeat of, Maxentius; Oct. 27, Battle of Milvian Bridge, 

and C.’s entry into Rome. 

313 April 30, Maximin defeated by Lieinius; Juno 13, Milan Decree in favour 

of Christianity : deaths of Diocletian and Maximin. 

314 C.’s first war with, and defeat of, Lieinius. 

323, 324 Second war with, and defeat and death of, Lieinius. Constantine soli? 

Emperor. 

326 Council of Nice. 

337 Constantine’s death. 

4 “Transversal X litera summo capita, circumflexo Christo, in scutis notat. Quo 
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of abomination to the heathen Homans 1 was seen “ glitter¬ 
ing on the helmets, engraved on the shields, and interwoven 
into the banners ” of his soldiers. 8 The Emperor’s own 
person was adorned by it, wrought of richest materials, 
and with finest workmanship. Above all in his principal 
banner, the labarum , 3 he displayed at its summit the same 
once accursed emblem ; with a crown of gold and gems 
above it, and the monogram of the name of Him who, 
after bearing the one, now wore the other. 

We may be sure that the cpiestion was in every mouth, 
Why so strange an ensign ? And let it not be forgotten, 
that besides other reasons to impress him,—as the excel¬ 
lence of the doctrine, the virtues of its professors, and 
other internal and external evidence of the truth of Chris¬ 
tianity,—there might have been mention made of a mys- 

signo armatus exercitus capit ferrum.” Lactant. M. P. 44.—Eusebius (V. C. i. 31) 
states that Constantine himself wove the two initial letters of Christ’s name in form 
of the cross upon his helmet; and (H. E. ix. 9) how, on his entering Rome, after the 
battle and victory, he ordered the cross to be placed in the right hand of the statue 
that was about to be raised to him, with the following inscription on its base ; “ Hoc 
salutari signo vestram urbem tyrannies domination^ jugo liberatam servavi, &c.” — 
When sole emperor, according to the Latin translation of Eusebius, he wrote to Sapor, 
the Persian king, that his soldiers bore it on their shoulders. V. C. iv. 9. 

1 “ Nomen ipsum crucis absit non modo a corpore civium Romanorum, sed etiam 
a cogitatione, oculis, auribus.” So wrote Cicero in his oration for Rabirius, ch. o. 
And what a comment does it furnish on St. Paul’s magnificent exclamation, made in 
the midst of the Roman empire, when that empire was at its height of power and 
glory,—“ God forbid that I should glory, save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ; 
by whom the world is crucified unto me, and I unto the world.” 

2 Gibb. iii. 257. 

3 The labarum* is described by Eusebius V. C. i. 31; also, as in Note 4 p. 239, by 
Lactantius. I add Prudentius’ description: (in Symmach. ii. 486:) 

Christus purpureum gemmauti textus in auro 
Signabat labarum ; clypeorum insignia Christus 
Scripserat; ardebat summis crux addita cristis. 

It seems that fifty men were specially appointed to guard it. (V. C. ii. 8.)—I ap¬ 
pend an engraving of it from a medal of Constantins, with its famous motto circum¬ 
scribed. Also one of Constantine, helmeted with the monogram. 

The labaristic monogram appears in some of the inscriptions in the Catacombs. 
Dr. C. Maitland, p. 169, gives an example; with the heavenly words addrest in the 
vision to Constantine. 

In Hoc Vinces. 

X 

Siufonia et Filiis. 
v. ann. xlviii. m. v. d. iiii. 

where the v. in the last line is vixit: “lived 48 years, 5 months, 4 days.” 


* The word labarum , about the origin of which there has been some literary doubt 
and discussion, (see Ducange on the word,) had been long before used as the name 
of a chief standard in the Roman armies. So Tertullian, Apol. c. 16; “Vexillorum 
et labarorum.” See Eckhel viii. 494. Constantine gave it a new device, but re¬ 
tained the old name. 
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tenons vision of a cross of flume, just lie fore seen on the 
sky, in the night-watches, by the western emperor; and 
how he had been warned in the vision, by a voice from 
heaven, to adopt that ensign of the cross, with the promise 
added that through it he should conquer. 1 Scepticism, as 
we know, has been frequent in expressing its disbelief of 
this asserted fact. For my own part I am unable to resist 
the force of Constantine’s solemn declaration to Eusebius 
of its truth. The time, as well as solemnity of his state¬ 
ment,—a time when nothing was to be gained by the fic¬ 
tion, for it was made when life was drawing to a close,— 
and, moreover, the whole character of Constantine, so little 
prone cither to credulity or to deception,—seem to me 
alike to forbid its rejection. If true, it satisfactorily explains 

1 Compare Mosheim’s critical but candid discussion of the story (iv. 1. 1.9.) with 
Gibbon’s sceptical critique, iii. 259. Eusebius, V. C. i. 28, represents the vision of the 
cross to have been seen soon after mid-day; and that in a dream in the night follow¬ 
ing Christ scented to appear, and charged him to use the sign he had seen, which 
would lead him to victory. Lactantius, M. P. 41, speaks of the sign itself as seen in 
a drift if i at night. Moshcim’s conclusion is that the vision was seen by Constantine 
in a dream before the battle with Maxentius, with the inscription, “llae vince: ” 
so following Lactantius’* account. “Commonitns est in quiete Constantinus ut cce¬ 
leste signum Dei notaret in scutis, atque ita pnelium committcret. Fecit ut jnssus 
est; et transversa X litera, &c. See Note 4 p. 239.—This account was written by 
Lactantius very soon after the defeat of Maximin, and before Licinius’ apostasy to 
heathenism, and first war with Constantine; as appears from the concluding chap¬ 
ters of the work : consequently in the year 313, or early in 314; i. e. at furthest, not 
much more than a year after the battle with Maxentius. 

Lactantius was already acquainted, it would seem, with Constantine; judging from 
his dedication of the Institutions to him: and he was soon after Constantine’s first 
victory over Licinius called from Bithyuia into Gaul to be tutor to Cou»tantine’s son 
Crispus. 

It is quite surprising to me that a writer like Dean Waddiugton should have en¬ 
tirely set aside this most important testimony, in his critique on the subject, i. 170 : 
saying in his text; “The story is related by no contemporary author excepting 
Eusebius:” and in his Note ; “ We have ventured to omit the dream published by 
the uncertain author * of the Book ‘Do Mortibus Persecutorum.’”—Nazarius in his 
Panegyric, pronounced A. I). 321 at Borne, speaks of the rumour prevalent in Gaul 
that heavenly warriors had appeared to Constantine, and led him in the war, c. 14. 

It may help to guide the reader’s judgment on the question whether the vision was 
a truth, or an imposture, to compare it both in its own nature, and in the time and 
manner of its announcement by Constantine, with some other asserted vision of a 
similar character, such as was proved in fine to be an imposture ; for instance, the 
vision of the gulden lance , so famous in the first crusade. See Gibbon xi. 72—76. 


* That Lactantius is the author is admitted unhesitatingly by Cave, Dupin, and other 
learned writers. Moreover, even Gibbon (iii. 261) allows’the three arguments urged 
in favour of Lactantius’ authorship of the M. P. to be conjointly very weighty ; viz. 
from the title of the book, and the names attached to it of Donatns and CVcilius. lie 
might have added an argument from the place and time of the writing, indicated in 
the book itselfthe time, A.D. 313 ; the place (as seems implied in Ch. i.), Nicomedia, 
capital of Bitlivnia; where we know Lactantius to have been residing, till called 
away by Constantine three or four years later into Gaul. 

VOL. i. 16 
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to us the fact of his adoption of the cross as his ensign, 
otherwise all but inexplicable ; and, as to its miraculousness, 
surely the case, if ever, was one that from its importance 
might seem to call for the supernatural intervention of the 
Deity.—Thus Constantine was the first crusader; and, 
with better reason than the Princes of the eleventh century 
at Clermont, might feel, as he prosecuted the war, that it 
was “ the will of God.” 1 

“ By this ensign thou shalt conquer.” Such was the 
tenor of the promise. And well, we know, was the promise 
fulfilled to Constantine. Army after army, emperor after 
emperor, (for since Diocletian's division of it there had been, 
according to the prophetic intimation, several contemporary 
emperors , or “ kings of the earthf) 2 were routed, and fled, 
and perished, in battle after battle, before the cross and its 
warriors ; —Maxentius' generals, Maxentius himself, Max- 
imin, 3 and, after his apostasy to the pagan cause, Licinius. 4 
A bas-relief still remaining on Constantine's triumphal 
arch at Rome, 5 represents to us the terror of Maxentius 
and of his army, in their flight across the Tiber after defeat 

1 “ Instinctu Divinitatis said the Inscription on Constantine’s triumphal Arc, 
with reference to his expedition against Maxentius. See Montfaucon’s engraving 
of it, iv. 108. 

2 So Gibbon, ii. 169, after noting Diocletian’s change of the government: “Three 
or four maguificent courts were established in the various parts of the empire ; and 
as many Roman kings contended with each other for the vain superiority of pomp 
and luxury.” 

3 I include MaximirCs defeat in this list, although accomplished by Licinius; be¬ 
cause Liciuius was at that time in strict alliance with Constantine as a joint cham¬ 
pion of the Christian cause. So Eusebius speaks of the two together, as at this 
time dvo OtoQiXwv ; and tells how Licinius seemed only second to Constantine in 
understanding and piety. Eccl. Hist. ix. 9, 10. 

4 I might have beaded the list With Maximian ; who, first of all, had been put to 
flight, besieged, taken, and then imprisoned and killed by Constantine. For this 
heathen and persecuting emperor was defeated by Constantine after the latter’s known 
favour to the Christians. See Note 2 p. 239.—On the whole there were not less than 
ten or eleven battles (including that of Licinius against Maximin) before the com¬ 
plete triumph of the Christian cause : viz. those of Susa, Turin, Verona, and the 
Milvian Bridge against Maxentius; that of Heraclea against Maximin; and those 
of Cibalis, Mardia, Hadrianople, Byzantium, Chalcedon, and Chrysopolis in the two 
wars against Licinius. 

5 It is in the inside of the central arch ; and is engraved in Montfaucon vii. 426. 
It represents Maxentius’s army drowning, while pursued by Constantine and his 
army, in the retreat across the Tiber.—This destruction of Maxentius and his host in 
the Tiber is compared by Eusebius, ibid., to that of Pharaoh and the Egyptians in 
the Red Sea: and, to express the Christians’ triumph, he adopts the words of the 
song of Moses; “ They sunk like lead in the mighty waters,” &c. 

It is observable that neither in the bas-relief on the arc of Constantine, nor in 
the medals with the labaruin, do the soldiers’ shields appear marked with the cross. 
In the triumphal arc this is accounted for by the circumstance of the sculptured figures 
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in the battle of the Milvian Bridge. 1 A similar conster¬ 
nation attended the others also.—And this was chiefly 
remarkable,—that it was not the terror of their earthly vic¬ 
tor’s wrath that alone oppressed them. There was a con¬ 
sciousness of the powers of heaven acting against them ; 
above all, the crucified One, the Christians’ God. For the 
war, in each case, was felt to be a religious war. In the 
persecution just preceding, the emperors Diocletian and 
Maximian had struck medals of themselves in the charac¬ 
ters, and under the names, of Jove and Hercules, destroying 
the serpent-like hydra-headed monster Christianity ; 2 and 
these titles of Pagan mythology had been adopted in the 
same spirit by their successors. 3 When Maxell tins went 
forth to battle, he went fortified by heathen oracles —the 
champion of heathenism against the champion of the cross. 
When Maximin was about to engage with Licinius, he 
made his vow to Jupiter that, if successful, he would ex¬ 
tirpate Christianity. 5 When Licinius, again, marched 
against Constantine and his crusaders, he was urged to the 
enterprise by the response of heathen gods that he had con¬ 
sulted : and then, in public harangue before the soldiers, he 
ridiculed the cross, and staked the falsehood of Christianity 
on his success.®—Thus, in all these cases, the terrors of 
defeat must have been aggravated by a sense of their gods 
having failed them ; and of the power of heaven being with 
Christ, the Christians’ God, against them. It was ob¬ 
served that wherever the labarum, the banner of the cross, 
was raised, there victory attended. In the war against 
Constantine, after Licinius’ apostasy, “ Licinius,” says 

on it having been taken from other triumphal Roman monuments of more ancient 
date ; especially Trajan’s are of triumph. So Montfaucon, iv. 108. 

1 In a famous picture of this battle by Le Brnn, the labarum , or banner of the 
cross, appears so prominent among the standards of the Constantinian army, and 
the consternation of the defeated Pagan Romans before it so strikingly depicted, 
that it might almost be deemed a comment on this part of the sixth Seal’s prefigura¬ 
tions.— It is the subject too of one of Raphael’s famous pictures. 

2 The medal of Diocletian as Jovius, striking down with his forked lightning a 
wretch whose form cuds in the folds of a serpent's tail, is given in Walsh:—of that 
of Maximian as Herculius , smashing with his club a seven-headed hydra, a copy is 
given in my 3rd Volume on Apoc. xii. 3. Where, see my remarks on the medal. 

3 See the passage from Lactantius, quoted p. 245 Note 2 , infra. 4 M. p. 44 . 

5 lb. 46. “Turn Maximinus votnm Jovi vovit, ut, si victoriam cepisset, Christian- 
oruin nomen extingueret funditusque deleret.” 

6 V. C. ii. 4, 5.—Elsewhere Eusebius calls Licinius’ war against Constantine a 
Qtopa\ia, or war against God. V. C. ii. 18. 
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Gibbon, “ felt and dreaded the power of that consecrated 
banner; the sight of which in the distress of battle animated 
the soldiers of Constantine with an invincible enthusiasm, 
and scattered terror and dismay through the ranks of the 
adverse legions/' 1 All this must needs have deepened the 
impression.—Besides which there are to be remembered 
the recorded dying terrors of one and another of the per¬ 
secuting emperors. A dark cloud seems to have brooded 
over the death-bed of Maximian, if not over Diocletian's 
also. The report went abroad that, oppressed by remorse 
for his crimes, the former strangled himself, the latter died 
raving mad. 3 Again, Galerius had from an agonizing and 
awful death-bed evinced his remorse of conscience, by en¬ 
treating the Christians in a public proclamation to pray to 
their God (i. e. Christ) for him. 3 And Maximin soon after, 
in similar anguish of mind and body, confessed his guilt, 
and called on Christ to compassionate his misery. 4 Thus 
did a sense of the wrath of the crucified One , the Lamb of 
God , whom they now knew to be seated on the throne of 
power, lie heavy, intolerably heavy on them.—And when 
we combine these terrors of the death-bed with those of the 
lost battle-field,—which latter terrors must have been ex¬ 
perienced alike by officers and soldiers, each active partisan 
in the persecution and the war, including low as well as 
high, the slaves 5 as well as the freemen, all in short that 

1 iii. 258.—Eusebius states that Licinius, ou joining battle, bade his soldiers take 
care to avoid assaulting Constantine’s great banner of the cross. Y. C. ii. 16. 

3 See respecting Diocletian's death the M. P. 42, and Eusebius H. E. viii. 13, 
Orat. ad Sanet. 25: on Maximum's, M. P. 30, and Euseb. H. E. viii. 13. Gibbon 
seems to think that Maximian was put to death by Constantine, and that the report 
published abroad of his suicide was untrue. But he has not substantiated his re¬ 
presentation. Nor indeed is his disbelief of the reports of Diocletian having put an 
end to his own life, or died raving mad, sufficiently authenticated. See his Vol. ii. 
p. 177, 212.—The other view is, I see, adopted from Eusebius and Lactantius by 
the author of “ Rome Pagan and Papal; ” ii. 83—85. 

3 The edict is given in full by Eusebius, H. E. viii. 17, and Lactantius, M. P. 34. 
Near the conclusion is the clause, already referred to by me p. 234 Note 2 ; “ Juxta 
bane indulgentiam nostram debebunt lieuiu suurn orare pro salute nostra.” His 
death was by a horrid disease, like that of Herod described in Acts xii. 23 : viz. being 
eaten by worms. 

4 “Tunc demum, amisso visu, Deum videre ccepit candidatis ministris de se judican- 
tem. . . . Deinde quasi tormentis adaetus fatebatur; Christum subinde deprecaus et 
plorans ut subnet miseretur.” Lactantius M. P. 49. Similarly Eusebius, (H. E. ix. 
10,) Ej^t*cw£ tuvtu ri)Q Kara rov Xpiarov 7 rapoivtag x a P lv ofioXoyijaag 7ra9tiv, ri)V 

5 Informations were frequently laid against the Christiaus by their slaves. So 
Tertullian in his Apol. c. 7 : “ Tot hostes ejus quot extranei: ct quidem proprii; ex 
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are particularized in the sacred vision,—when, I say, we 
consider the terrors of these Christ-blaspheming kings of 
the Roman earth, thus routed with their partisans before 
the Christian host, and miserably dying and perishing, there 
was surely that in the event which, according to the usual 
construction of such Scripture figures, may well be deemed 
to have answered to the symbols of the prefigurativc vision 
before ns: in which vision kings and generals, freemen and 
slaves , 1 appeared flying and seeking to the caves of the 
rocks to hide them ;—to hide them from the face of Him 
that sate on the throne of power, even from the wrath of 
the Lamb. 

Thus, under the first, shocks of this great earthquake, 
had the Roman earth been agitated, and the enemies of 
the Christians destroyed, or driven into flight and conster¬ 
nation . 2 Thus, in the political heavens, had the sun of 
Pagan supremacy been darkened, the moon become eclipsed 
and blood-red, and of the stars not a few been shaken vio¬ 
lently to the ground. Rut the prophecy had not as yet 
received its entire fulfilment. The stars of the Pagan 
heaven had not all fallen ; nor had the heaven itself been 
altogether rolled up like a scroll, and vanished away. On 
Constantine’s first triumph, and after the first terrors of the 
opposing emperors and their hosts, though the imperial 
edict 3 gave to Christianity its full rights and freedom, yet 


jemulatione Judrni, ex natura ipst\ domestici nostri.” And again; “Quid? cum do- 
mestiei cos vobis produnt ? Omnes a nullis magis prodimur.” 

With reference to this notice of slaves in the vision, it is not unworthy of remark, 
(as already observed p. 237 Note 2 ) that one of the persecuting emperors, Maximin, 
after his defeat, put olf his imperial insignia, and disguised himself in a slaves dress , 
the better to prosecute his flight, and elude the conquerors. V. C. i. 58, M. P. 47. 

1 The expression, “ every bondman and freeman,” is to he restricted of course to 
those engaged in the war against the Christian side. This amplilication of phrase is 
common. So in Michaiah’s anticipative vision of the battle of Kamoth-Clilead, 1 
Kings xxii. 17, 41 1 saw all Israel scattered on the hills, as sheep that have not a 
shepherd : ” also even in historical Scripture; e. g. Jer. xxxiv. 1; “When Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar, and all his army, and all the kingdoms of the earth of his dominion, and all 
the people fought against Jerusalem and similarly Matt. iii. 5, &c. &c. 

2 So Laetantiiis M. 1‘. 1. “Nunc qui adversnti erant Deo jaecnt: qui templum 
sanctum everterant ruina, majore ceeiderunt: qui justos excarmflcaverant coelcstibus 
plagis, et cruciatibus meritis, noeentes auimas proluderunt.” And again, 52, ad tin. 
44 Ubi sunt modo magnitiea ilia et clara per gentes Joviorum et Hercidiorum cogno¬ 
mina; qua; priinum a Dioclete ae Maximiniano insolentcr assumnta, ae postmoduni 
ad sueeessorcs eorum translata, vignerunt ? Nempe dclcvit ea Dominus, et crasit 
de terra.” 

3 It is given by Laetautius, M. P. 48, and Eusebius, II. E. x. 5. 
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it allowed to the heathen worship a free toleration also. 
But very soon there followed measures of marked prefer¬ 
ence in the imperial appointments to the Christians and 
their faith. And, at length, after Constantine’s final defeat 
of Licinius, and establishment as sole emperor over the 
Roman world, in spite of the indignation and resentment 
of the Pagans, he issued edicts for the suppression of their 
sacrifices, the destruction of their temples, and the tolera¬ 
tion of no other form of public worship but the Christian. 1 2 
His successors on the throne followed up the same object by 
attaching severe penalties to the public profession of the 
heathen religion; which, from its rejection into outlying pagi, 
or villages, began to be now called Paganism. 1 And the 
result was that, under Theodosius’ reign, before the cen¬ 
tury had ended, (all which I consider to have been in¬ 
cluded in this 6th Seal’s primary vision,) its stars had all 
fallen to the ground: 3 its very heaven, or political and reli¬ 
gious system, vanished: and, on the earth, the old heathen 


1 See Mosheim iv. 1. 1. 7, 10: also, for an authority justifying- his statement, 
Eusebius V. C. ii. 45, IHpi vopwv kioXvovtojv ptv Qvaiag, oiKoSoptiv St tKicXirjaiaC 
TrpocrTciTTovTajv and iii. 54, entitled, Et£w\«on' kcu Zocivwv 7 ravraxov KaraXv<ng. 
As to the toleration of Pagans in office under Constantine, it seems, according to 
Eusebius, to have been the exception, not the rule. See V. C. ii. 44. See also 
Mosh. ib. 16, on a probable exception in the execution of the Christian emperors* 
anti-pagan edicts, in favour of certain philosophers and generals. 

Hence the chief argument against my application of this vision. Say Yitringa, 
Cuninghame, and others, “Were not Pagans still promoted to the highest dignities 
of the state ? What necessity for them to call on the rocks to cover them ? ”—But 
can we forget the introductory wars through which the revolution was effected, and 
the teiTor and dismay of the vanquished heathen emperors and their armies, whose 
terror the vision seems especially to picture ? Or that after this, though heathenism 
subsisted for a while in a few great cities, yet it never more flourished ? Except at 
Rome and Alexandria, says Gieseler, i. 181, “the heathens were everywhere obliged 
to conceal themselves in remote places in the country; whence the names Fagani, 
Faganismus .” This under Constantius. 

Compare, on this subject, the prophecy of Babylon’s overthrow, noticed p. 247. 

2 Gieseler, i. 179, 180, gives, in brief, the chief anti-pagan laws of Constantine’s 

family.—1st, C. himself, a little before his death, forbade all heathen sacrifices; 
(compare V. C. ii. 45, iv. 23, 25;) and on pain of death, according to Theophanes : 
but the law, says he, Was not acted out.—2nd, Constantius, A.D. 341, referring to 
Constantine’s prohibitory law, decreed the prohibition of sacrifices: “Sacrificiorum 
aboleatur insania;” with a “vindicta” against them. Cod. Theod. xvi. 10. 2.—3rd, 
A.D. 342, the “superstitio penitus eruenda,” but extra-mural temple edifices pre¬ 
served. Ib. 10. 3.—4th, A.D. 353. “ Placuit omnibus locis claudi protinus templa; 

. . . . etiam cimctos sacrificiis abstinere.” As to the offender “gladio ultore sterna- 
tur,” and his goods to be confiscated; with similar penalty on all provincial governors 
that might overlook the crime. (My Ed. of Gieseler is Cunningham’s Transl. Phila- 
delph. 1836.) 

3 To St 7Tt(ytiv tovq aotepag, icai rovg SoKovvrag etvai <pw(TTTjpag tvi Kocrpy 7rt7r- 
Ttiv' says Arethas- 
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institutions, laws, rites, and worship been all but annihil¬ 
ated ; and its votaries constrained to seek to caves and 
rocks (erst the Christians refuges,) wherein to hide their 
devotions, now prohibited on penalty of death. 

The interpretation that I have given to the various 
symbols of this Seal has been illustrated and confirmed, 
by one and another interpreter, from the similar use of 
similar figures in other passages of prophetic Scripture. 
Thus, to show how, from earliest times, the symbols of the 
sun, moon, and stars were used of rulers, so as I have ex¬ 
plained them, a reference has been made to Joseph’s dream, 
(Gen. xxxvii. 9,) in which the sun and moon are expressly 
interpreted of the chief heads of a nascent nation, the 
stars of its inferior heads.—To illustrate the meaning of an 
earthquake, and the consequent convulsions and changes in 
the tirmamental heavens and their luminaries, there have 
been quoted passages from Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and 
others ; in which the symbol is used of political revolution 
in a state or kingdom, of the subversion of its institutions, 
and fall of its governing powers. So in Jeremiah’s vision 
(iv. [23, &c.) of the destruction and desolation of the Jew¬ 
ish kingdom by the Babylonians : “ I beheld the land, and 
lo! it was without form and void; and the heavens, and 
they had no light. I beheld the mountains, and lo! they 
trembled, and all the hills moved lightly. . . I beheld, and 
lo ! all the cities thereof were broken down, at the presence 
of the Lord, and by his fierce anger. . . For this shall the 
earth mourn, and the heavens be black. The whole city shall 
flee for the noise of the horsemen and bowmen: they shall 
go into thickets, and climb up on [or into] the rocks.” So 
in Ezekiel, (xxxii. 7, &c.,) of the overthrow of Pharaoh 
and his kingdom by the king of Babylon : “ When 1 shall 
put thee out, I will cover the heavens, and make the stars 
thereof dark: I will cover the sun with a cloud, and the 
moon shall not give her light. All the bright lights of 
heaven will I make dark over thee, and I will set darkness 
upon thy land, saith the Lord.” And so again in Isaiah, 
(xiii. 9, 10 , 17 ,) of the overthrow of Babylon by the 
Medes: it being said that "the da;/ of the Lord should 
come against it, with his wrath and fierce anger; and that 
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the stars of heaven and the constellations thereof should 
not give their light, and the sun should be darkened in his 
going forth, and the moon should not cause her light to 
shine.” 1 * In which passages, besides the more prominent 
parallelisms with the Apocalyptic imagery in the symbolic 
changes noted of the heavenly luminaries, it will be well, 
I think, to observe also what is said of the presence of the 
Lord as manifested, though acting by human agency: and 
again, of the day of the Lord , and his fierce anger , being 
shown in the subversion of the former political government, 
and the dethronement and destruction of its political go¬ 
vernors, even in cases where, after the first shock of the 
catastrophe, it does not appear that the conquered gener¬ 
ally were treated with any particular oppression, or the 
yoke made very grievous.—Finally, to illustrate what is 
said of the pagan hosts “ hiding themselves in the dens 
and rocks of the mountains, and saying to the mountains 
and rocks, Fall on us, and hide us from the face of Him 
that sitteth on the throne,” &e., a reference has been made 
to Hosea’s prediction 3 of the Israelites thus calling on the 
mountains to cover them, and the hills to fall on them, un¬ 
der the terror and calamities of Shalmanczer’s invasion. 
To which we may add what is told us, historically, of the 
Israelites hiding in such rocky caverns, whensoever, as in 
the times of Saul or of the Maccabees, 3 the enemy might 
have gained possession of the country.—All which being 
put together, there will not, 1 believe, remain a single sym¬ 
bolic phrase in this prophecy of the sixth Seal unillustrated, 
or with the interpretation referring it to a political revolu¬ 
tion (such as has been here given) unconfirmed, by similar 
figures in other prophecies, to which the scriptural context 
has itself already furnished a similar interpretation. 

1 Compare too Amos viii. 9, Zeph. i. 14, 15; in which latter passage the time of 

Judah’s destruction is spoken of as “the great day of the Lord.” 

3 Hos. x. 8; “ The thorn and the thistle shall come up on their altars; and they 
shall say to the mountains, Cover us, and to the hills, Fall on us!”—In which pas¬ 
sage, as in the vision of the sixth Seal, the falling on them is evidently meant of the 
caverned or hollowed hills,—falling, not to crush, but to hide. 

Similar to this is the language in Luke xxiii. 30; “ Then shall they begin to say 
to the mountains, Fall on us, and to the hills, Cover us! ” with reference, first, to 
the sufferings in the siege of Jerusalem; and further also, as appears from the word 
“begin,” to the sufferings of the dispersion afterwards. 

3 1 Sam. xiii. 6; 1 Maccabees ii. 28, 36. Compare also 2 Esdras xvi. 28. 
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Since, however, in regard to not a little of the phrase¬ 
ology of the prophecy, there is in so far a resemblance to 
what is said elsewhere of the catastrophe of the last great 
day of judgment, as to have induced with many a suspi¬ 
cion, with some a full conviction, that such must be the 
reference and meaning also here,—it may be useful, with a 
view to the reader’s clearer and fuller persuasion, to look a 
little more closely into the subject: and to add yet a fur¬ 
ther observation or two, on the internal evidence derivable, 
first from the language of the prophetic description, as com¬ 
pared with that of other prophecies confessedly predictive 
of the last convulsions ; secondly, from its relative position 
in the series of the Apocalyptic visions ;—in support of the 
meaning that I have attached to it. 

First, then, it should be distinctly understood that the 
expressions here used respecting the earthquake, and the 
phenomena in the sun, moon, and stars, cannot be inter¬ 
preted literally, or as referring to those physical changes in 
the material earth and firmament of heaven, which other 
prophecies lead us undoubtingly to expect at the consum¬ 
mation of the great day. The clearest literal description 
of these physical changes is perhaps that given in 2 Peter 
iii. 1U :—“ The day of the Lord shall come as a thief in 
the night, in the which the heavens (i. e. the firmament, 
Gen. i. 7, S) shall pass away with a great noise, and the 
elements shall melt with fervent heat; the earth also, and 
the works that are therein, shall be burned up.” 1 Now of 
a conflagration, like this, no hint is given in the vision of 
the sixth Seal. Moreover in such a conflagration neither 
would the sun become black as sackcloth, nor the moon 


1 So in Isaiah li. 6: “ Lift up your eyes to the heavens, and look upon the earth 
beneath ! For the heavens shall vanish away like smoke, and tin* earth shall wax 
old like a garment; and they that dwell therein shall die in like manner.”—In that 
remarkable chapter, Isa. xxxiv., there seems to be a description both of the political 
and the physical revolution occurring at the end : the former very analogous to the 
language of the sixth Seal; but with a notice also of that which is the grand charac¬ 
teristic of the consummation,—the burn hit/ of (he mystical Edom, or Rome. tl The 
indignation of the Lord is upon all nations, and his fury upon all their armies. He 
hath utterlv destroyed them. The mountains shall be melted with their blood. (Com¬ 
pare Rev. xiv. 20.) And all the host of heaven shall be dissolved ; and the heaven 
shall be rolled together as a scroll ; and all their host shall fall down as a falling tig 
from the fig tree. . . . And the streams thereof (of Kdom) shall be turned into pitch; 
and the dust thereof into brimstone; and the land shall become burning pitch: it 
shall not be quenched night nor day: ” &c. 
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appear blood-red; still less the stars fall to the ground. 
The expression must be taken metaphorically ; and as re¬ 
ferring to political changes , like those in the other parallel 
prophecies just before referred to. There seems to me a 
physical necessity for this from what is said; as well as 
almost a necessity from what is not said : besides the ne¬ 
cessity arising from the requirements of symbolic language, 
in a confessedly symbolic prophecy. 

Still the suspicion may remain that, though referring to 
political revolution and changes, it may be the political 
changes attendant on the last great consummation. For 
that there are to be then, and in connexion with the great 
final catastrophe of the earth’s drama, extraordinary politi¬ 
cal commotions and revolutions, is a truth revealed both in 
the Apocalypse itself, and in many other of the sacred pro¬ 
phecies. 1 This I fully allow. But I think internal evi¬ 
dence is here, too, not wanting, to show that it is not these 
that are intended in the sixth Seal. For, let but the de¬ 
scription of the earthquake of the sixth Seal be compared 
with that of the xvith chapter of the Apocalyptic book,— 
which latter is allowed on all hands to be the description of 
the great final political revolution,— and how is it possible 
but that an unprejudiced mind will be struck Avith the marked 
differences? 2 The earthquake of the xvith chapter is so great, 
that ie there never was any like it since the time that men 
were on the earth ; 55 —this, simply, “ a great earthquake.” 
And whereas the most prominent points of accompaniment 
and result in the former case are the tripartite division of 
the great city, Babylon receiving the wine-cup of God’s 
anger, and a tremendous hail-storm falling on the inhabit¬ 
ants of the Roman earth,—to neither one nor another of 
these is there the least allusion, in the description of the 
earthquake of the sixth Seal before us.—Were the one in¬ 
deed but a notice in brief, as it Avere, the other the descrip- 

1 Such, not improbably, are Matt. xxiv. 21, &c., and the corresponding prophecies 
in Mark and Luke. Such, perhaps, Hag. ii. 6, Heb. xii. 26, and Joel ii. 10. 

2 I say an unprejudiced mind. One who is not unprejudiced writes thus: “ The 
revolution of this sixth Seal is the same as that again mentioned on the sounding of 
the seventh Trumpet, xi. 19, and more particularly described under the seventh Vial; 
(xvi. 17—21;) between which, and the sixth Seal, there is a remarkable similarity.” 
Cuninghame, p. 23. Of this similarity let the reader judge; after comparing the two 
descriptions together, as here set before him. 
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tion in detail, the omission and the difference would not be 
so remarkable. And thus it seems to me very possible, 
and even probable, that the earthquake noticed on the 
sounding of the seventh Trumpet, at the close of chap, xi, 
may be the same in brief as that of chap, xvi in detail , 
on the effusion of the seventh Vial. 1 Rut in the vision of 
the sixth Seal the description is as detailed and full as that 
of chap, xvi, indeed more so. 

Thus my conclusion from simply comparing the descrip¬ 
tive language in the two passages is this,—that they por¬ 
tray different and distinct earthquakes; that of the sixth 
Seal the less, that of the seventh Vial much the greater: 
although it is allowed that the former may be possibly in a 
certain sense typical of the latter; in the same way that a 
less event, of the same character, is often in Scripture typical 
of a greater following :—a conclusion confirmed by the 
figuring of the earth, sea, and sky, in this same Seal’s next 
vision, as all restored; so as after the last earthquake they 
certainly will not be. 2 —Then, consider the vision further in 
respect of its relative position in the Apocalyptic scries, and 
connexion with, and sequence on, those of the previous 
five Seals. And when we think how exactly every successive 
great epoch of change in the Roman Pagan Empire, with 
its characteristic causes and symptoms , from the time of 
Domitian’s death, at the close of the first century, to the 
persecution by Diocletian and Galerius at the beginning of 
the fourth, has been depicted, all in order, in the consecu¬ 
tive visions of the successive Seals preceding, and find 
ourselves thus brought by them to the very eve of the 
great politico-religious revolution of the time of Constan¬ 
tine ,—I say when, with the evidence of this its position 
and context, we consider the vision of the svmbolie earth- 
quake represented on the opening of the sixth Seal,—it 
seems to me that all reasonable doubt as to its intended 
application is precluded ; and that it cannot but be the pre¬ 
figuration of that wonderful revolution.—Nor let me omit 

1 Two characteristic notices serve to identify the earthquake of xi. 19 with that 
of xvi. 18:—1st, that of the temple in heaven being in either ease previously opened; 
(i. e. connecting xvi. 18 with xv. 5;) 2ndlv, that of the great hail, mentioned as a 
concomitant in the one case and the other. 

2 Except as a new earth. 
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to observe, in further confirmation of this explanation, that 
the infidel illustrator of the Apocalyptic prefigurations fails 
not here, as usual, to add his remarkable corroborative tes¬ 
timony. “The ruin of the Pagan religion,” says Gibbon, 
“ is described by the sophists as a dreadful and amazing 
prodigy; which covered the earth with darkness , and re¬ 
stored the ancient dominion of chaos and of night A 1 


CHAPTER VII. 

THE SIXTH SEAL S SEALING AND PALM-BEARING VISIONS. 

“ And after this I saw four angels standing on the four 
corners of the earth, holding the four winds of the earth, so 
that the wind should not blow on the earth, nor on the sea, 
nor on any tree.—And I saw another angel ascending from 
the east, having the seal of the living God. And he cried 
with a loud voice to the four angels, to whom it was given 
to hurt the earth and the sea, saying, Hurt not the earth, 
neither the sea, nor the trees, till we have sealed the serv¬ 
ants of our God in their foreheads.—And I heard the 
number of them Avhich were sealed ; and there were sealed 
144,000 out of all the tribes of the children of Israel. Out 
of the tribe of Judah were sealed 12,000. Out of the tribe 
of Reuben were sealed 12,000. &c. 

After these things I beheld, and lo, a great multitude, 
which no man could number, of all nations, and kindreds, 
and people, and tongues, stood before the throne, and 
before the Lamb, clothed with white robes, and palms in 
their hands. And they cry with a loud voice, saying, 
Salvation to our God which sitteth upon the throne, and 
unto the Lamb. And all the angels stood round about 
the throne, and about the elders and the four living crea¬ 
tures, and fell before the throne on their faces, and wor¬ 
shipped God, saying, Amen! Blessing, and glory, and 

1 K ai n. fivOuiStg tcat aeiSeg atcorog rvpavvrjvn ra sm yr)Q icaWtcrra. So Euna- 
pius of the 4th century, in his Life of Eustathius; with reference to the then immi¬ 
nent utter ruin of Paganism. Referred to by Gibbon v. 123, 124. 
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wisdom, and thanksgiving, and honour, and power, and 
might, he unto our God for ever and ever. Amen ! And 
one of the elders answered, saying unto me, Who are these 
whieli are arrayed in white robes ? and whence came they ? 
And I said unto him, Sir, thou knowest. And he said to 
me, These are they which are to come 1 out of the great 
tribulation ; and they washed their robes, and made them 
white, in the blood of the Lamb. Therefore are they before 
the throne of God, and serve him day and night in his 
temple: and he that sittcth on the throne shall dwell 
among them. They shall hunger no more, neither thirst 
any more, neither shall the sun light on them, nor any 
heat. For the Lamb which is in the midst of the throne 
shall feed them, and shall lead them unto living fountains 
of waters; and God shall wipe away all tears from their 
eves.” 2 —Aroc. vn. 

$ 1. THE FOUR TEMPEST-ANGELS THREATENING. 

Thus the first of the two closely connected visions which 
together constitute the second part of the sixth Seal, opened 
with a representation of four destroying tempest-angels , 
just now under temporary restraint, but destined ere while 
evidently to desolate the Roman earth : which earth mean¬ 
while appeared tranquil again after the earthquake, and 
with its luminaries shining in the new firmamental heaven. 3 
A tit and, I doubt not, true explanation of the figure is at 
once suggested by what history tells as to “ the threatening 
tempest of barbarians^ which so soon subverted the founda¬ 
tions of Roman greatness,” being, just during the Constan- 
tinian tera, “ repelled, or suspended, on the frontiers.” 1 Rut 
wherefore gathered with evident threatening against the 
empire so soon after the completion of a revolution such as 

1 oi tp\ofjLtyoi. So Mark x. 30 and Luke xviii. 30, aiwi* o tpx°/ t(V0 Cy the world to 

come; Kph. ii. 7, tv rote a turn to rntpxo ft toots the ages to come: 1 Thess. i. 10, 
otto ti)q opyfj£ rtjg tpxofitvtjg y the wrath to come. Also Matt. xi. 3, John xviii. 4, 
&e. So M. Stuart, ii. G2 ; venturus sum.” 

2 There is no variation in the critical editions, of the least importance, from the 
received text in this chapter. 

3 This is obvious in part from verse 1 of this chapter, where the wind is spoken of 

as not blowing on the land or the sea; in part from verse 12 of the next chapter, 
where the sun, the muon, and the stars are implied to have shone during the three 
first Trumpets on the Roman earth. 4 Gibbon, iii. 97. 
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that which had just been foreshown as occurring, and 
the casting down from the high places in it of the per¬ 
secuting antichristian powers of heathenism ? Might not 
a very different result have been anticipated ? 

It will be interesting, I think, and may serve as a fit in¬ 
troduction to what follows, to suspend for a few moments 
our investigation of the prophecy; and to consider the 
feelings and anticipations of Christians, as exhibited in the 
Roman empire at the period just alluded to, of its first 
Christianization under Constantine. 

When heathenism had been cast down from its supre¬ 
macy, and Christianity established in the Roman world, 
the changes consequent were immense and universal. Now, 
throughout its vast extent, the cross once so despised was 
everywhere in honour ; l and the preserving and conquer¬ 
ing virtue made the theme of exultation, which everywhere 
attended it. 2 Now the righteousness of the slaughtered 
martyrs that had been gathered under the altar, was acknow¬ 
ledged in public edicts ; and the living confessors restored 
to their homes in triumph, from the mines and dungeons 
where they were suffering. 3 Instead of vaults and cata¬ 
combs for the sacred assemblies of Christians, and other 
hiding-places shut out from the light of heaven, to which, 
like their earlier Christian brethren, 4 they had been reduced 
during the late persecution, there arose in the cities and 
towns churches of magnificence; and the ritual was cele¬ 
brated with a pomp corresponding. Instead of desertions 


1 “Attende gloriam crucis ipsius,” said Augustine (in Ps. lv. 9) somewhat later 
than the epoch spoken of; “jam in fronte regum crux ilia fixa est cui inimici in- 
sultaverunt.” (In Augustine this Psalm is numbered liv.) 

2 to (uorrjpiov (Tiyitiov' a favourite phrase used by Eusebius to designate the cross . 

3 Euseb. V. C. ii. 30, 31, &c. 

4 See Mosheim ii. 2. 4. 8, on the subject of the humble churches in which the 

early Christians assembled for worship, whether private houses, or caves and cata¬ 
combs: also Burton’s History of the Church, p. 299 (Ed. 4). “ It was long,” says 

the latter, “before the intolerauce of their enemies allowed the Christians to enjoy the 
light of heaven, whilst engaged in their sacred duties . . . .We may perhaps conclude 
that few, if any, religious buildings had been possessed by the Christians, till the time 
when Alexander Severus decided a case brought before him in their favour.” The 
case decided by Alex. Severus in their favour, has been before alluded to, p. 219 Note 3 .— 
After Gallienus* edict of toleration the Christians began to erect more convenient and 
spacious edifices (Euseb. Hist. Ecc. viii. 1); and, in some cases, not devoid of grandeur. 
So, for example, the great church of Nicomedia, which was destroyed at the first’ 
breaking out of Diocletian’s persecution. 
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and apostasies from the Christian body, such as had been 
the case with not a few under the fiery trial, the daily ac¬ 
cessions to it were innumerable. Candidates in throngs now 
applied for baptism; and at the Easter and Pentecostal 
festivals the newly-baptized neophytes, in their white vest¬ 
ments, grouped conspicuous around each Christian sanctu¬ 
ary. 1 2 Once more, under imperial auspices, the Christian 
professing Church Catholic was gathered for the first time in 
oecumenical council. Representatives attended from every 
province, nation, and tongue, in the vast empire. The 
palace-gates were thrown open to the holy delegates. The 
emperor stood, till requested to sit down, in respectful de¬ 
ference before them. 8 If in the use of his power he was 
to the church as a nursing father, his behaviour was respect¬ 
ful as that of a son. 

Can we wonder then at the exultation that was felt at 
this time by many, perhaps by most, that bore the Chris¬ 
tian name: or at their high-raised expectations as to the 
future happy destiny of the Roman, now that it had been 
changed into the Christian, nation? 3 It seemed to them 
as if it had become God’s covenanted people, like Israel of 
old : and the expectation was not unnatural,—an expect¬ 
ation strengthened by the remarkable tranquillity which, 
throughout the extent of the now re-united empire, fol¬ 
lowed almost immediately on Constantine’s establishment 
of Christianity, 4 * —that not only the temporal blessings of 


1 The white dress of the neophyte , or newly baptized, was worn eight days by him, 
then laid up in the church. Sec Bingham’s Antiq. xii. 1. 1, 3, 4. 

Gibbon, tii. *277, speaks snceringly of 12,000 men baptized in one year at Rome, 
besides a proportionable number of women and children, to each of whom a white 
garment and twenty pieces of gold had been promised (according to report) by Con¬ 
stantine.—At a later period, near the beginning of the next century, we read of 3000, 
just baptized by Chrysostom’s presbyters at Constantinople, being attacked by the 
soldiers while \\v\upovowTtq, i. c. in their white dress. (Bingham ibid, from Palla¬ 
dium.)—Again, we read of a law of Theodosius the Second, prohibiting the celebration 
of public games during the Easter and Pentecostal weeks; as being the time during 
which the neophytes, who had been baptized on the Easter or Pentecostal Sunday, 
(which Sundays were then the chief seasons of baptism,) wore their white robes. 
Bingham xx. 5. 10, and 6. 1, 4. These, though exemplifications of a later period, 
may yet illustrate to us the neophytes’ numbers and eonspicuousiiess. 

2 V. C. iii. 7, 10; also 15, Ac. 

3 “All former evils were forgotten. There was a self-abandonment to the enjoy¬ 
ment of the present good things and the expectation of future.” So Eusebius con¬ 
cludes his Church History: x. 9. 

4 With reference to this, Eusebius quotes, from Psalm xlvi. 8, 9, “Conic and see 

the works of the Lord, what wonders he hath wrought on the earth! He maketh 
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the ancient Jewish covenant 1 would the ceforth in no small 
measure attach to them, but even those prophesied of as 
appertaining to the latter day.—Hence on the medals of 
that aera the emblem of the phoenix, all radiant with the 
rising sun-beams, to represent the empire as now risen into 
new life and hope; and its legend which spoke of the happy 
restoration of the times. 2 Hence, in forgetfulness of all 
former prognostications of Antichrist and fearful coming 
evils, the reference by some of the most eminent of their 
bishops to the latter-day blessedness, as even then about 
fulfilling. The state of things was such, Eusebius tells us, 
that it looked like the image of the kingdom of Christ? 
The city built by the emperor at Jerusalem , beside the 
new and magnificent church of the Holy Sepulchre ,—the 
sacred capital, as it were, to the new empire,—might be 
perhaps, he suggested, the new Jerusalem , the theme of so 
many prophecies. 4 —Yet again, on occasion of the opening 
of the new church at Tyre, he expressed in the following 
glowing language, not his own feelings only, but those, we 
may be sure, of not a few of the congregated Christian 
ministers and people that heard him. “ Whereas the 
saints and confessors before our time sang of God's won- 

wars to cease unto tUe ends of the world.” He adds; “ And now a day of cloudless 
serenity shone on the Church.” H. E. x. 1.—There is a medal of Constantine, 
a copy of which is given in the Plate opposite, from Banduri, (ii. 213,) struck A. I). 
321 or 323, in commemoration of the remarkable tranquillity then begun, and which 
hears the legend Bcata Tranquillitas. 

1 It was natural to compare what had been said of the rests given to Judah under 
the pious kings Asa and Jehoshaphat, 2 Chron. xiv. 1, 5—7, and xx. 30. 

2 A copy is given in my Plate from Spanheim, p. 245. It is a coin of Constantius. 
—Spanheim adds another medal, which he supposes to be of Constantine’s own 
striking: with two figures; one sitting on a trophy, the other in military dress pre¬ 
senting him a globe with a phoenix. Eckhel, viii. Ill, doubts its having been struck 
in the great Constantine’s life. But Mionnet confirms Spanheim. See his Medailles 
Bomaines. Tom. ii. p. 229. (Paris, 1847.) On the Exergues' of these and other 
Roman imperial coins the reader may consult my Paper on the Roman coinage in the 
Appendix. 

3 “ The event surpassed all words. Soldiers with naked swords kept watch around 
the palace-gate. But the men of God passed through the midst of them without fear, 
and entered the heart of the palace. And they sat down, some at the emperor’s 
table, the rest at tables on either side of his. It looked like the image of the very 
kingdom of Christ; and was altogether more like a dream than a reality.” V. C. 
iii. 15. 

4 V. C. iii. 33 ; Kar’ avro to autrypiov paprvpiov y vta KareffKtva^ero 'lepovoa- 
X tjp, avTi7rpo(Tio7roQ ry tt aXai floiopevtj .... ra\a irov ravryv ovoav Ti)v Sia 7rpo- 
([>i]TiKiov OeomapaTiov KtKypvyptvyv Kaivyv Kai vtav 'itpovaoXyp’ ijg nepi pctKooi 
Xoyoi pvpici di' tvOtov 7rvevparog QtoTric,ovTtQ arvpvovoi. See also ib. iv. 40, re¬ 
specting the dedication of this Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 




ADDENDUM, Vol. I. p. 256. 

The coins have been all found in the British Museum Collection, 
and verified. 
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derful interventions in behalf of his people as a thing of the 
past, behold those wonders we now see acted ont before 
onr own eyes! It was of ns the prophet spake when he 
told how the wilderness and the solitary place should be 
glad, and the desert rejoice and blossom as the lily. 1 2 
Instead of the Church being, as once, widowed and desolate, 
her children have now to exclaim to her, Make room, en¬ 
large thy borders : the place is too strait for us ! Glorious 
indeed, as we see the prediction realized, appear the things 
spoken of thee, thou city of God. The promises are ful¬ 
filling, In righteousness shalt thou be established; all thy 
children shall be taught of God; and great shall be the 
peace of thy children.” 3 —And so too, with reference to 
other similar prophecies, in a direct Commentary on Isaiah. 3 

Could there well be a greater contrast to all such antici¬ 
pations of the future, than in the true prospective of the 
coming future after the fall of heathenism in the empire, as 
here prefigured to St. John in vision, and three centuries 
later realized in fact: — the vision , we saw, one of four 
tempest-angels> the well-known Scripture emblem of deso¬ 
lating invaders, 4 prepared, like the evil angels once let loose 
on Egypt, 5 to burst in fury on this self-same Christianized 


1 So Eusebius, t£av9ti Kpivov .—Ilis application of these prophecies to his own 
times is express: Tavrci irpomiXca mm ijgojv tv <£pai£ fii(3\oig Kara(itf3\gro. II. E. 
x. 4; pp. 313, 310. too in his De Laud. Const, e. 16, p. 543. (Ed. 1695.) 

2 II. E. x. 4, pp. 304—315. 

3 This Work of Eusebius is given in the Folio Edition of Athanasius, Paris, 1706. 
The Comment appears to have been written after 324, the year of the Nicene Coun¬ 
cil ; though the exact time is uncertain. The whole spirit of it is to the effect de¬ 
scribed above. 

It is to he observed that Lactantiux, in his “ Divine Institutions,” still, like the 
Fathers before him, dwells on the expected coming of Antichrist, and the evils con¬ 
sequent. Rut this seems to have been written originally before Constantine’s over¬ 
throw of the heathen and persecuting emperors. See Note 3 p. 233, supra. 

4 So e. g. Jer. iv. II —13: “A dry wind from the high places of the wilderness 
toward* the daughter of my people, . . oven a full wind from those places shall coinc 
untome! . . Rehold he Nebuchadnezzar] shall come up as clouds, and his chariots 
shall he as a whirlwind.” And, again, Isa. xxviii. 2; “The Lord hath a mighty and 
strong one, [sc. Shalmanezer and the Assyrians,] which as a tempest of hail, and a de¬ 
stroying storm, .... shall east down to the earth.” 

5 Psalm 1 xxviii. 49; “lie east upon them the fierceness of his anger, wrath, in¬ 
dignation, and trouble, by sending evil angels among them.” 

On the figuration itself of the tempest-angels, let me make the four following re¬ 
marks.— 1. The four winds may he considered as representing all tin; winds. Com¬ 
pare Ezek. xxxvii. 9, Dan. vii. 2, Matt. xxiv. 31.—2. Their angel-directors may he 
compared with the imaginary gods of each wind, in the vEolian cave, as depicted by 
A irgil.—3. K parovvrtg, holding , may he understood probably, not in the sense of 
restraining, so as by Mr. Cuninghame and others; but in that of holding , so as wc 
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Roman earth, so soon as a temporary restraint laid on them 
might be withdrawn:—the fact , to use Gibbon’s words 
again, 1 that “ the threatening tempest of barbarians,” 
which in Constantine’s and Constantius’ time “had been 
suspended or repelled on the frontiers,” did, on Valens’ de¬ 
feat and death in 378, establish itself within the frontier; 
prepared, had it not been for its brief temporary arrest 
through Theodosius’ agency, even then and at once “to 
subvert the foundations of the Roman empire ?” It surely 
needed nothing more to show how erroneous the Eusebian 
idea, not only as to the future destiny, but also as to the 
general character, of the now wide-spread professing Church 
and Israel in Roman Christendom. For could it be that 
in righteousness it had been established, or that all her 
children were taught of God, when such judgments from 
above were seen darkly lowering on the land?—In fact in 
the Sealing Vision , which next followed, intimation direct 
and distinct was given as to what would then be the very 
different state of the professing Church. Nor were hints 
wanting in the revelation, if I mistake not, as to the precise 
incipient form, and first principles, which (conjointly with 
Eusebius’ earthly idea of the Church of the promises) 
would characterize the then already germinating antichris- 
tian apostasy. At the same time that God’s own counter¬ 
view of what was his true Church, his true Israel, was also, 
I will not say hinted , but expressly and strikingly set forth 
before the Evangelist:—that counterview which was destined 
to be the chief antagonistic idea and antidote, as received 
for ages after by the faithful, to the apostatic principle.— 
Proceed we to develope these three several points, agree¬ 
ably with their importance, in three separate Sections : in 
each of which Sections (as will appear) we shall have first 
to revert to, and establish, a certain distinct and important 
principle of Apocalyptic interpretation , (principles already 
just hinted at in my Introduction,) then next to apply it. 


might hold a weapon of war, for use. So Kpareiv Sopv, <jkvtoXi)v, ro^ov, Sec.; 
2 Chron. xxv. 5, 2 Sam. iii. 29, Jer. vi. 23. (Septuag.) For the commission to injure, 
implied in verse 3, belonged evidently to the same four angels that held the winds in 
verse 1.—4. The particle iva in verse 1 (“that it blow not”) seems to be meant in 
the sense eventualiter , as Schleusner expresses it: that is, as signifying the event, or re¬ 
sult; not the desire, or design. 1 iii. 97. 
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§ 2. INTIMATIONS OF GENERAL U NFAITHFULNES S IN 
THE NEWLY PROSELYTIZED ROMAN ISRAEL. 

As to the above-specified intimation, to the effect that the 
great majority of the professedly Christianized population of 
the Roman world ivould he, at the time prefigured, Chris¬ 
tians in profession only, it will be found, I believe, to fol¬ 
low instantly and conclusively from the sealing Angel's 
words, “ Wait till we have sealed the servants of God," 
(i. e. out of the twelve so-called tribes of Israel,) compared 
with what is added afterwards as to the small number of the 
sealed ones :—supposing this one thing only, viz. that by 
the Apocalyptic twelve tribes of Israel , (including of course 
the 144,000 sealed out of them,) we are to understand the 
then professing Christian body; not the Jews, and their 
twelve tribes, literally taken. And I think that, after what 
has before been intimated on this head, 1 I might really 
almost assume this as a point proved. Considering how¬ 
ever its extreme importance as a principle of Apocalyptic 
interpretation, and the fact of not a few other expositors 
having founded a totally different system of exposition 
(however unsuccessfully) on the assumption of a literal 
Jewish sense attaching to the Israel of the Apocalypse, 2 I 
think it better to recur to the matter; and to draw out the 
proof more fully than before. 

I. Let it be remembered then, in the first place, that 
long before the revelation in Patmos, and even while the 
literal Jerusalem was yet standing, St. Paul taught the 
Gentile Christians to appropriate to themselves, all fully 
and unreservedly, the name and privileges of Israel:—even 
as those that were Abraham's seed ; 3 those that were, by 
adoption, of the commonwealth of Israel ; 4 and those that 
had been grafted into the true Jewish olive-tree : while the 
literal Jews themselves, according to his teaching, having 
rejected their Messiah, were to be regarded as branches 

1 See pp. 73, 74, 20C suprA 

2 See my critical examination of the Praeterist and Futurist systems of Apocalyptic 
interpretation in the Appendix to my Vol. iv. 

1 Gal. iii. 29. 2 Eph. ii. 12, 13, 19. 
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from it broken off/ 51 Moreover both by him, and by others 
of the apostles, such appellative terms as the temple , or 
house of God , and such too as sacrifice , or offering , (whether 
that of prayer, praise, or self-devotion,) had been applied 
figuratively, and in a Christian sense, to Christian believers, 
and the Christian Church : 2 figures derived, as no one will 
think of denying, from the Jewish temple , and Jeivish temple - 
worship . All this, I say, even k priori to the Apocalyptic re¬ 
velation.—And then, turning to the Apocalypse, what, let me 
ask, was the nature of the symbol seen by John in the very 
opening vision, and as explained by Christ himself? AVhy, 
the scene presented was that of a sacred chamber like that 
of the Jewish sanctuary, with one habited as high-priest 
standing by its seven candlesticks : and Christ himself ex¬ 
pressly interpreted the latter emblem to typify the seven 
then existing Asiatic Christian churches . 3 Besides that he 
interwove, in his several addresses to those churches, other 
thereby similarly Christianized Jewish figures and even ap¬ 
pellations : 4 all as if expressly to prepare St. John (so as 
observed in the Introduction to this Commentary 5 ) for 
attaching confidently, and at once, a similar Christian 
meaning to such Jeivish imagery and appellations as might 
occur in the subsequent Apocalyptic visions on things fu¬ 
ture. Very specially to be noted on this head is the refer- 

1 Rom. xi. 17—19.—Not without intimation added (let me observe) of the pos¬ 
sibility, indeed danger, of these engrafted branches falling away from the spirit of 
their profession, as Christ’s anti-typical Israel; even like the Jews, the typical Israel 
of old. So 1 Cor. x. 6; “Now in these things they were our types:” (for so, I 
conceive, the clause, T avra 06 tvttol ijpojv tytvrjVijaav, is to be construed, under¬ 
standing Kara before ravra :) where the context sets forth the sundry unfaithful¬ 
nesses of the ancient Israel in the wilderness, as examples for the warning of Chris¬ 
tians. So too Rom. xi. 21; “ If God spared not the natural branches,” &c. 

2 The temple , or house of God; 1 Cor. iii. 16, 17, vi. 19; 2 Cor. vi. 16 ; Eph. ii. 
21; 1 Tim. iii. 15 ; (“ how thou oughtest to behave in the house of God , which is the 
ehurch of the living God;”) 1 Pet. ii. 5, &c.:— sacrifices; Rom. xii. 1, Phil. iv. 18, 
Heb. xiii. 15, 1 Pet. ii. 5, &c. 

3 Apoc. i. 20.—And so too the term angel used by Him for bishop ; a term derived 
from the Jewish synagogue. See p. 74 Note 5 supra. 

4 Figures: as Apoc. ii. 20, “Thou sufferest that woman Jezebel , which calletli her¬ 
self a prophetess,” &c.; iii. 12, “I will make him a pillar in the temple of my God, 
and I will write upon him the name of the city of my God, which is New Jerusalem ;” 
a passage noted above in my text. And so too Apoc. ii. 5.— Appellations; as Apoc. 
ii. 9, and iii. 9, “them that say they are Jews, and are not.” 

See on this my Note 3 p. 73 supra: with the explanation given in which, I see, 
not Vitringa only, but also Mede, (on Apoc. vii.) coincides; “adeo ut pseudo-christiani 
in Epistolis ad ecclesias, pseudo-judeei audiant.” Op. p. 454. So again in his Com¬ 
ment. Minor, p. 908. (Ed. 1672.) 

5 P. 73 supra. 
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ence made bv him in one of the epistles to the New Jeru¬ 
salem, that was to come down out of heaven, as the mother 
city of all true Christians in the Philadelphian as well as 
other Gentile Churches ; of which city the citizens were de¬ 
signated in a later chapter of the Apocalypse as the twelve 
tribes of God's Israel .' A passage this so conclusive on 
the point in question, that I believe it utterly impossible 
to gainsay the fact of its fixing a Christian meaning on the 
Israel , and the Israelitish emblems generally, spoken of 
subsequently in the later part of the Apocalypse. 

Thus directed then, and by Christ Himself as the ex¬ 
plainer, it was unhesitatingly assumed by me, in my autiei- 
pative sketch of the Apocalyptic scenery, 3 that such was to 
be the intent of the Israelitish temple, and holy city con¬ 
nected with it, when apparent afterwards in the visions of 
the future. And the accordance of historic fact with the 
Apocalyptic figure, so construed, in the first and only ex¬ 
ample of Jewish scenery that has since occurred, (I refer 
to the vision of the souls under the temple-altar,) cannot, I 
think, but already have added confirmation in the reader’s 
mind to the correctness of my presumption : 3 —confirma¬ 
tion that will be found to gather strength each step as we 
proceed, I may truly say, from the equally clear correspond¬ 
ence with historic fact of all the other Jewish visible 
imagery, so construed, yet to come; 4 not to add, from the 
manifest failure also of all attempts at consistently explain¬ 
ing it, on the principle of a literal Jewish application. 5 And 

1 Apoc. xxi. 12, iii. 12. 2 Sec p. 102. 

3 AV o must not forget moreover the fact of the understanding of the vision in this 
Christian sense, or at least the self-application of the Jewish figure, by the Christian 
martyrs of the tera figured in the oth Seal;—for example by Ignatius, Polycarp, 
Cyprian. See p. 223 supra. 

To a similar effect Tcrtullian (adv. Marcion. iii. 23) thus specifically expresses 
himself on tin.' symbols of the temple and holy city; “Abstulit Dominus Sabaoth a 
Judtd .... Spiritum Sanctum, qui a'dificut ccclesiam ;—teniplum scilicet, et domain, 
et eivitatem I)ei:”—thereby noting the literal Jews' exclusion from answering to the 
figure of God's city and temple ; and the substitution for them, in that respect, of the 
Christian Church. 

1 As in the explanation of the incense-offering scene, Apoc. viii. 3,—that of the 
voice from the four corners of the golden altar, Apoc. ix. 13,—that of the measuring 
of the temple and altar, Apoc. xi. 1, 2,—that of the 1 11,000 seen with the Lamb on 
Mount Zion, Apoc. xiv. 1,—and that of the New Jerusalem, Apoc. xxi;—besides the 
present vision. 

5 There are two classes of interpreters who (as just hinted at my p. 259 supra) 
have attempted this. The one consists of those who would make a large part of the 
Apocalyptic prophecy to be fulfilled in the destruction of the ancient Jerusalem; a 
class stopped and excluded, at the very outset, by the simple date of the Apocalypse, 
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if Tsraelitish inanimate visible symbols are thus to bear a 
Christian meaning, it would surely be nothing less than a 
palpable and gross inconsistency not to affix a Christian 
sense also to the personal appellative Israel in the Apo¬ 
calyptic prophecy; even had there been no such declara¬ 
tion as that before observed on, to the effect of Christians, 
Gentile as well as Jewish in origin, being included in the 
twelve tribes of God's Israel; and constituting the citizens, 
wholly and only, of the New Jerusalem, which is the 
mother of us all.—Let me add, ere I pass on, that there 
are two peculiarities in the order and names of the tribes 
here enumerated, which might seem further fitly framed 
to confirm us as to the intended application of the term to 
the Christian Israel, and the exclusion of the Jewish. In * 
the first place, there is an intermingling of the tribes sprung 
from the bond-woman with those sprung from the free- 
woman: an arrangement suited only to the Christian dis¬ 
pensation ; in which we read, there is “ neither bond nor 
free ; but Christ is all, and in all.” In the next place Levi ^ 
is here inserted in the twelve tribes ; a token of his not 
being detached from the rest by any peculiar office, as 
under the Jewish dispensation : 1 in other words, of the 

(A.D. 96,) compared with the declaration that the prophecy was to prefigure things 
subsequent to that date:—the other of those that explain the whole prophecy to be as 
yet unfulfilled, and as waiting the time of Israel’s expected return to Palestine for its 
accomplishment; a class similarly shut out, at the very outset, by the declaration 
that the visions of the Book were to refer to things that would happen in continuous 
succession from immediately after the state of the seven churches described as then 
existing. 

But on these two theories of Apocalyptic interpretation, and their literal explana¬ 
tion of the Judaic imagery in this Book, I must again beg the reader to consult my 
full examination of them in the Appendix to my 4th Volume. 

1 In Gen. xxxv. 23, &c. the list of the sons of Jacob is given according to primo¬ 
geniture : those of the same mother only being placed together ; and the sons of the 
freewomeu, Leah and Rachel, taking precedence before the sons of their respective 
handmaids, the bondwomen Bilhah and Zilpah. 

The relation of the order in this list to that here given in the Apocalypse, will be 
best seen in their parallel juxta-position. In that from Genesis subjoined, L. R. B. Z. 
are the initials of the four mothers. 


Gen. 

Apoc. 


Gen. 

Apoc. 

Reuben 

Judah 

R. 

Joseph 

Simeon 

Simeon 

Reuben 


Benjamin 

Levi 

Levi 

Gad 

B. 

Dan 

Issachar 

Judah 

Asher 


Nepthali 

Zabulon 

Issachar 

Nepthali 

Z. 

Gad 

Joseph* 

Zabulon 

Manasseh 


Asher 

Benjamin 


In the enumeration in Numbers, after the institution of the Levitical law , Levi is 


The same as Ephraim; just as in Amos vi. 6. 
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Israel intended being one in which there would be no longer 
anything of the ancient peculiarity of the Levitical priest¬ 
hood ; and consequently one in which the Levitical ritual 
would be done away. “ For, the priesthood being changed, 
there is of necessity a change also of the law.” 1 

II. This essential principle of Apocalyptic interpretation 
having been established, I next observe, as to the mutual 
relation of these twelve tribes of Israel and the 144,000 
sealed ones, that they were not identical, so as many have 
represented the matter; 2 but the latter an election out of 
the former. It is not said of the 12,000 sealed from 
Judah that they constituted the tribe of Judah, but that 
they were sealed out of that tribe ; or, again, of the 144,000 
that they constituted the twelve tribes of Israel, but that 
they were sealed as an election out of them. 3 Where the 
preposition ex, or out of, stands after any such verb as 
scaled, between a definite numeral and a noun of multitude 
in the genitive, sound criticism requires absolutely that the 
numeral should be thus construed, as signifying not the 

omitted, (i. 3, 49,) and Ephraim and Manasseh substituted in place of Joseph their 
father: his increase into two tribes having been provided, so as to supply the defect 
in the c<obeKa<pv\ov caused by Levi’s withdrawal. In the placing also of Gad, Asher, 
and Xepthali there is a little variation from the order in Genesis; a variation arising 
out of their order of placing, respectively, in their marches and encampments. 

Lor in their marches and encampments in the wilderness, they were formed in tour 
divisions, East, South, West, and North(Numb. ii. iii.); in order as follows:— 


Dan, 


Asher, 


Nepthali, 



Levi, 


Ephraim, 

Levi, 

i — i 

Taber¬ 

Levi, 

Judah, 

Manasseh, 

nacle. 

Issachar, (E.) 

Benjamin, 


Levi, 

Simeon, 


Zahulon, 

lteuben, 



Gad. 


The first-mentioned tribe, in each case, was the standard-bearer. The reason of 
Judah’s precedence is given, 1 Chron. v. 2; “ Judah prevailed over his brethren, be¬ 
cause of him came (or was to come) the Prince.” See Patrick ad loc. 

On Dan's omission in the Apocalyptic list, curious speculations have been founded 
by some of the fathers, as if it were an intimation of Antichrist’s being of that 
Jewish tribe. It is to be observed that, in order to make room for Levi's insertion, 
which was important, the omission of some one tribe was needed. And, as in the 
genealogical series, 1 Chron. iv, v, &c., (where indeed Zahulon also is omitted,) so here, 
Dan seems to have been selected for the omission because of his adoption of, and con¬ 
tinuance in, idolatry from the time of the Judges even to the captivity. So Judges xviii. 
30. Thus early had he become a separatist in religious profession from the common¬ 
wealth of Israel. 1 lleb. vii. 12. 

2 Many have called the 144,000 the sealed tribes. See p. 268, Note 3 . 

3 totypayKTpivoi fi c naarj^ $v\rjc vtiov I <xpar}\’ IoaOa i/T &C. 
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whole, but a part taken out. 1 —Which being so the twelve 
tribes, the large body in all its tribual completeness, mus 
necessarily signify the whole Christian professing body in 
the Apocalyptic world, or Roman empire ; the latter, God’s 
true servants out of it. In the figurative language of the 
Apocalypse, the one was th t professing Israel, the other the 
Israel of God , or true Israel. For just as under the Jewish 
dispensation, so under the Christian, “ all were not Israel 
that were of Israel oo 7 ravrsg la-^arjTi ol e% I<rga7)X. 
God had out of each his election of grace . 2 

And what then, as here indicated, was the proportion of 
the faithful to the nominal , the true to the professing ? It 
was intimated that the former would be but few in the 
comparison. This appears from their number being stated 
as only 144,000 out of all the tribes of Israel: whereas the 
population of the twelve tribes, or ScoiisxatpuXov, at the 
time when they were united as a kingdom under David or 
Solomon, (the standard, I conceive, to be referred to, an¬ 
swering as the Church now did to Israel settled under 
regal government, 3 ) must have amounted altogether to 


1 The following passages may serve as illustrations. Exod. xxxii. 28; Kat tmociv 
t k TovXaov tig rpKTxiXtovg avdpag- “ There fell 3000 of, or out of, the people : ” 
1 Sam. iv. 10 ; tntaov t% I<rpa?/\ TptaKOvra yiXtafog' “There fell of Israel, or out 
of Israel, 30,000 : ” Judges xx. 35 ; AittyOttpav tic th B tvtapiv tucom /cat it tvrt 
XiAiaSag, &c.: Numb. i. 21 ; y t7ri<TKt\lug avriov tic rr\g (pvXyg 'Povfiyv tE kcu Ttaaa- 
pcucoj'7a xiXtadtg kcu 7rtvraico(not ; “ 46,500 (of the age of twenty and upwards) out 
of the tribe of Reuben.” Similarly, again, in the latter half of the chapter we are 
considering; “ I looked, and behold a great multitude, out of every nation, and tribe, 
and people, and tongue; ” tic tt avrog ttivovg , Kat (f>vXiov y Kai Xaujp , &c. : and in ch. 
vi. 1; “ When the Lamb had opened one of the seals,” piav tK riovinra <r(ppayiSiov, &c. 
Says Mat this?; “ E k serves to denote a choice out of several objects,” &c. Greek 
Grammar (Blomfield’s Transl.) p. 996.—In Josh. iii. 12, we have avro in the same 
sense; npoxtipicratrOf vfitv StoStKa avSpag ano riov va*)v I<rpa^\, iva aip’ tKaryg 
<pvX?jg. 

2 Lowth thus writes on Ezek. xlviii. 7. “The twelve tribes denote the pure 
Christian Church in the New Testament. See Luke xxii. 30, Rev. vii. 4, &c. Twelve 
is a hieroglyphical number in the same book; denoting the true Church, built upon 
the doctrine of the twelve apostles. See Rev. xii. 1, xxi. 14. By the same analogy 
the number 144,000 (Rev. vii. 4, xiv. 1,) signifies the Church of pure Christians who 
continue stedfast in the apostolic doctriue; 12 being the square root out of which the 
number ariseth.” 

A careful reader will mark Lowth’s inconsistency in the above. It is only the 
144,000 that represent the Church of pure or true Christians, not the 12 tribes. And 
these aloue are the Israel of God, intended in Luke xxii.—In one of our Church’s 
Good Friday Collects the title here given to true Christians is adopted; “ that they 
may be saved among the remnant of the true Israelites .” 

3 Not to its wilderness-state: when however the number of men in Israel above 
twenty years old (Numb. i. 3, 46) was some 600,000, and whole population conse¬ 
quently near two millions ; or above twelve times 144,000. 
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' some six or seven millions ; x and much the same probably, 
if the Jewish population in Christ’s own time and the 
apostles’, before the destruction of Jerusalem, were made 
the standard. According to which standard the propor¬ 
tion indicated was scarce more than one to fifty ; according 
to any, a proportion but small. 1 2 

Besides which there was further to be inferred from the 
prophecy the substantial identification of these twelve mere 
professing tribes , in respect of their popular constituency, 
with the inhabitants of the Roman earth: seeing that whereas, 
on the one hand, the 144,000 were declared to be an elec¬ 
tion out of the twelve tribes, they were on the other de¬ 
picted also as an election out of the inhabitants of the Ro¬ 
man earth. For in the saying, “ Hurt not the earth till we 
have sealed the servants of God on their foreheads,” it is 
implied that, but for the sealing, these servants of Godv 
would have been subject, like others, to injury from the 
tempests; and consequently that, in respect of the locality 
of their habitation, they were mingled among the inhabit¬ 
ants of the devoted land. Hence, forasmuch as both the 
habitant body of the Apocalyptic earth, and the omosxa^u- 
Xov of the Apocalyptic Israel, did alike include, though 
they were alike distinguished from, God’s servants, the 
144,000, the two former must have been either identical, 
or else the one have constituted a notable part of the other. 
In fact in the next chapter, just before the bursting of the 
tempests, two only out of three are alluded to as existent; 
viz. the inhabitants of the Roman earth, and the saints or 
sealed ones : 3 so that by that time the identification I speak 
of must be regarded as having become complete.—But in 
what way? Not so much (so the designation adopted 
showed) by the Roman world being absorbed into the 
Church, as by the professing Church being too generally 
assimilated in spirit to the world. The mass of the pro¬ 
fessing Israel,—all in fact but the sealed ones, — were 

1 In Joab’s numbering of the people under the reign of David, 1,300,000 were 
found to be the number of the men of war. So 2 Sam. xxiv. 9; or, as 1 Chron. xxi. 

5, 1,470,000. And this exclusive of Levi and llenjainin. The which implies at least 
six millions for the whole population. Now under Christ (Gal. iii. 28) male and 
female are alike to be reckoned. 

2 See Note 3 p. 261. 3 Apoc. viii. 3, 5. 
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thenceforth designated (just like the Roman heathen popu¬ 
lation before) 1 as the inhabitants of the earth ; that is, ac¬ 
cording to the sense of the term in Apocalyptic phraseology, 
as a people that was in spirit earthly, and of the earth : 2 
the sealed ones alone being, in heart and spirit, raised 
above earth, and citizens of heaven. 3 

Such was the tenor of the general intimation given to St. 
John, regarding the state of religion as it would be in the 
Roman empire, after the dissolution of Paganism, and first 
national profession of Christianity.—And mark its verifica¬ 
tion in history . First it appears, as already shown from 
Eusebius, how, after the overthrow of the heathen emperors 
and heathen supremacy by Constantine, the Roman people 
in multitudes, and at length in the mass, embraced Chris¬ 
tianity :—also how the Christian body, thus enlarged, im¬ 
perially headed, and ere Constantine’s death recognised as 
the chief constituency of the Roman state, and ere the end 
of the 4th century as its only constituency, 4 did itself actu¬ 
ally adopt the figurative designation used in this Apocalyp¬ 
tic vision; and exult in the application nationally to itself 
of the appellative Israel , and of the predictions too respect¬ 
ing Israel's final glory. 5 An application this of those Old 
Testament prophecies to the then outwardly glorious state 
of the earthly Church visible , which was, if I mistake not, 
an innovation now first made on primitive doctrine :—the 
earlier Fathers having indeed, like St. Paul, applied the 
Scriptural promises about Israel to the Christian Church; 
but only in respect of that Church’s true constituency of 
real believers; and as what would have their grand fulfil- 


1 So Apoc. vi. 10. 

2 See at p. 103 supra the reference to Apoc. viii. 13, and Jerome’s remark on the 
uniform bad sense in the Apocalypse of “the inhabitants of the earth” 

3 Apoc. xiii. 6. 

4 Before Theodosius’ death laws were passed constituting heathen worship illegal 
in the Roman empire. About the end of the century, as observed in a former Note, 
the profession of the heathen religion was styled Paganism , or the religion of pagani , 
obscure villagers. So Augustine often calls its professors. In 423 a law of Theo¬ 
dosius the 2nd states that there were no more Pagans in the empire. See Gieseler 
k 77. 

5 See my citations from Eusebius, pp. 255, 256, supra. Twenty or thirty years after 
Eusebius the emperor Julian thus wrote: “They (the Christians) differ from the 
Jews of the present time, and say that they (i. e. nationally, or corporately) are the 
true Israelites.” Cited by Lardner, vii. 624. 
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nient in it not till the end of the Church’s pilgrimage at 
Christ’s second coining, and introduction under him of a 
better dispensation. 1 —Further, the most authentic accounts 
handed down to us of the actual religious state, at this 
time, of the mass of the professedly Christianized inhabit¬ 
ants of the Roman empire, do too well correspond with the 
Apocalyptic intimation, in their testimony to the general 
and grievous lack of vital practical godliness among them. 
Even Eusebius, notwithstanding his earlier glowing antici¬ 
pations of good, and though in no wise altering his views 
of prophecy, yet confesses in later life the multitude of hy¬ 
pocritical accessions to the Church. 2 Similar to which are 
the representations of other Fathers of the middle of 4th 
century, as of Cyril and Gregory Nazi amen, for example; 
not to add those of candid and learned moderns, such as 
Mosheim , 3 Neandcr , 4 Giesclcr . 5 And indeed the ready and 
multitudinous professions of Arianism in the empire, on 
the Arian Constantius’ accession, furnished practical cor¬ 
roborative proof clear and public. 6 IloXXcn xAijtoi, o\iyoi 
exAsxror “Many are called, but few chosen;” was a say- 

1 The earlier Fathers, in any application of the name and privileges of Israel to the 
Christian Church visible, made it in the spirit of charity ; trusting that those who 
joined their body, depressed and persecuted as it then was, were sincere. So Clemens 
Homanus ; (Ep. c. 29:) “Let us therefore come to Him with holiness of mind, loving 
our gracious and merciful Father, who hath made us partakers of his election : for 
thus it is written, . . Ilis people Jacob became the portion of the Lord, and Israel 
the lot of his inheritance.” (Deut. xxxii. 9. Sept.) And so, again, Justin Martyr, 
Dial, cum Tryph. pp. 352, 360. In answer to Trypho’s question, ‘Ypttg Irrpa^X 
tare; he says: Att£ag rove airo iravrog yevovg aipovpti'ovg ntTrtiadat avrov ry 
fiovXy £ta rov Xptorov, (bv k ai Iaicw/3 KaXtt icat IcrpaqX ovopa^tt) rovrovg teat Ia- 
icuq3 kcii IrrparjX • and again, p. 355, II avrtg ot tV avrov (Xpterrou; rtp Ilarpi 7rpo<7- 
titvyovrtg tvXoyrjptvog I apatjX tan. In another place (Apol. i. 25, 23) he thus 
limits his meaning to true Christians. O t P at* prj tvpuncujvrai fitovvrtg tog ebida£t 
(b Xptarog ), yvwpt^taOtoaar pt] ovrtg Xptartavot, k av Xtyioat Sta yXioaatjg ra rov 
Xpiarov btbaypara .— The millennary views of those early Christian writers were of 
course in themselves directly antagonistic to the Enscbian idea of the professing 
Church’s inheriting the promised glory during the present dispensation. 

In the conclusion of my Work I shall have to refer again to this very important 
distinction. 

2 tiptoriiav aXtKTOv nov rrjv tKKXrjatav virodvopeviov, teat to Xptanavwv tm* 
7rXaaru)g cr^rjpart^optviov ovopa. This he speaks of as one of the two grievous 
evils characteristic of the times which he had himself witnessed. Y. C. iv. 54; a 
book written after Constantine's death. 

3 E. II. iv. 2, 3. 17, &c. 4 See the quotations from him in my next Section. 

s Eeel. Ilist. eh. vi. § 101, 102. 

6 So Moshcim iv. 2. 5. 14. “The error is recognised in its true character,” says 
Athanasius in his 1st Oration against the Arians, “and indignantly rejected, by those 
who bear the siyn (i. c. God's mark) on their forehead:" in other words, the Apoca¬ 
lyptic 144,000. Athanas. Op. i. 285. (Ed. 1686.) A passage well deserving our ob¬ 
servation. 
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ing now markedly true, according to the most trustworthy 
testimony. Hitherto the distinction between th e professing 
and the true , the outward Israel and the Israel of God ,— 
though existing indeed always,—had yet during the three 
first centuries been much less observable, in consequence 
of the repression in great measure of hypocritical professors 
by the general disfavour of Christianity, and its frequent 
and sharp persecutions. 1 But now that the sunshine of 
prosperity, and of imperial recognition and favour, had 
beamed on the Church visible, and men abused, as they are 
wont, the bounty of God, and the Christian ordinances of 
man thereunto conforming, 3 the distinction described be¬ 
came too prominent to escape contemporary and historic 
notice; just as it had long previously been foreshown by 
God in the visions of Patmos. 

Thus much on the more obvious and general Apocalyp¬ 
tic intimation, as to the fact of a rapid defection from 
Christian faithfulness very soon after the nominal Chris¬ 
tianization of the Roman empire, here given to St. John. 
Nor let me proceed further without suggesting to the 
reader the extreme importance of his marking the dis¬ 
tinction just noted, between the large corporate body 
of the professing Israel in the Apocalypse, and its small 
election of the 144,000 of God's true Israel , with a 
view to his right understanding of this prophecy. From 
the neglect of observing what I speak of, commentators 
of eminence have fallen into what I cannot but call the 
grossest misconceptions, as well as inconsistencies : 3 nor is 

1 Hence probably the selection of faithful confessors under Heathen Rome, for the 
one and only Apocalyptic picture of the Christian body, during the period of the five 
first seals, as being the most characteristic one. 

2 The duty of a Christian sovereign to favour, promote, and establish Christianity 
in his dominions, seems to me clear; being the same, only on a larger scale, as that 
of a Christian head of a family. I believe few of those who speak against Constan¬ 
tine’s establishment and patronage of the Christian Church would be prepared to carry 
out their principle, bond. fide , in them own families. 

3 For example, Mcde designates the 144,000 as the “ecclesia gentium catholica, 
figurata typo Israelis; ” omitting all notice of the unsealed Israel. And so again in 
his Comment. Minor, on Apoc. ii. 9. The empire fell, says he, under the attacks of 
the barbaric invading hordes ; but the Church corporate survived, and was perpetuated 
among them. Of such preserving efficacy was God’s seal. Op. pp. 454, 908. But 
on Apoc. xiv. 1, where mention is again made of the 144,000, they are explained by 
him as the Church of the true and faithful , coutradistinctively to the apostate profess¬ 
ing Church. And so too on ix. 4. 
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it possible, without using the key it offers, to enter at all 
into the spirit of what remains of the sacred prophecy. 
For the distinction described was not a mere temporary, 
but an abiding one. The whole subsequent history of the 
Christian Church, as time would in its lapse evolve it, was 
prefigured in what follows of the Apocalypse under the 
two great divisions which this distinction recognises :—the 
one, the great body of professing Christians, the inhabitants 
of the Roman earth, and constituency of the Roman state 
or city, who are represented as departing farther and 
farther front spirituality and the truth, notwithstanding the 
checks of God’s severe chastening judgments, until at 
length involved in complete apostasy d—the other, the little 
body of his elect and sealed ones, the constituency of the 
holy city, and worshippers in His temple and presence ; 
who, though approved and sheltered by God from real evil, 
are yet described as having to pass through great tribula¬ 
tion, suffering persecution very soon from the professing 
world, and being trampled down, vilified, slaughtered: 
until at length, the time of their vindication having come, 


Others, as Daubnz and Bishop Xeicton , interpret the sealed ones , or 144,000, of the 
Jews admitted by baptism into the visible Church about the time of Constantine; the 
palm-bearing multitude , afterwards seen in vision, representing the Gentile converts 
then made in the Roman empire. Daubuz even supposes the sealing angel from the 
east to represent Constantine!—Rut if all these were alike to he preserved, who were 
the excluded ones from the benefit of the sealing, and on whom the injury from the 
tempests was to fall? The still unconverted Jews? or the unbaptized heathen in the 
empire? Certainly not the former: for it is the mass of the Roman earth’s inhabit¬ 
ants that are indicated as the destined sufferers. And, as to the latter , both Daubuz 
and Newton represent the angels as only beginning their tempest-blasts against the 
Roman earth, and its inhabitants, about the beginning of the fifth century; when, 
except in obscure villages, no unbaptized heathen were to be found upon it. The in¬ 
consistency is palpable. 

The difficulty of their explanation meets them again, just as Mode before them, in 
another form at chapter ix. 4, where the locusts are commanded to hurt those only 
“ who had not the seal of God on their foreheads.” To be consistent they ought of 
course to interpret these as signifying unbaptized Jews and heathens in the empire. 
Rut this they find impossible from the facts of history; and they now therefore in¬ 
terpret the expression, and I doubt not correctly, of apostatizing, though baptized, 
Christians. Thus they are at length forced on that distinction between the true and 
the mere professing Christians , on which I have insisted ; and which, if applicable to 
the sealed and the unsealed in Apoe. ix, must necessarily be also applicable to them 
in Apoe. vii.—Moreover in Apoe. xiv. 3 they make the 144,000 to be the whole 
faithful Church ; though in Apoe. vii. it was only its Hebrew section. 

Vitringa , more justly, explains the 144,000 of Apoe. vii. as the faithful ones out of 
the professing Church. 

1 They are traced onward by notices in chapters viii. 5, 13, ix. 4, 20, xi. 2, 9, 10, 
&o., into the fullv developed apostasy, headed by Antichrist, which is alluded to in 
Apoe. x, xi, and described in Apoe. xlii. 
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they appear under a designation that has reference evidently 
to this their original constitution, I mean that of “the 
called, and chosen, and faithful/’ to participate in their 
Lord’s final triumph. 1 

But the importance of attending to this distinction will 
soon appear more strikingly: as we proceed in the next 
Section to sketch, in detailed contrast , the characteristic fea¬ 
tures of the one class and the other, the sealed and the un¬ 
sealed Israel; alike as prefigured in the sacred vision be¬ 
fore us, and as illustrated in the history of the Christian 
professing Church at the precise aera that we have had 
under consideration. 

§ 3. I INTIMATIONS OF INCIPIENT ANTI-CHRISTIANISM IN 
THE UNSEALED AND UNFAITHFUL ROMAN ISRAEL. 

I use the word anti-christianism , in the heading of this 
Section, in its truest and most peculiar sense:—the sense 
most properly affixed to it, as we saw long ago, 2 by refer¬ 
ence to its etymology : the sense too affixed to it by John 
himself in his Epistles; when applying it to heretical 
pseudo-apostolical teachers, who, while in name professing 
Christ, did yet practically deny him, by virtually substitut¬ 
ing themselves , in respect of his various saving offices, in 
Christ'splace. —Now it had been foreshown to the evangel¬ 
ist, under these imperfect shadows of the future, that the 
great predicted Antichrist of Daniel and St. Paul was to 
appear under some such character in its full perfection. 
Moreover Paul had declared that he would have rule and 
precedency in God's temple ; that is (for such seemed 
clearly the meaning of the phrase as used by him) in the 
Christian professing Church: 3 and, yet more, that the germ 
of the evil,'which was in due time to grow into, and be 
unfolded in, that great anti-christian apostasy, was even then 
already working; a declaration the truth of which the 
many self-styled Christian but really heretical antichrists, 
that soon after appeared, did well illustrate and prove. At 
that time, however, God’s professing Church was in its 

1 Apoc. xvii. 14, xix. 14. 2 See pp. 64, 65 supra. 

3 2 Thess. ii. 4. See my notices in Yol. iii. of this prophecy by St. Paul. 
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mass sufficiently enlightened and faithful to recognise, dis¬ 
own, and cast off its heretical members. 1 But could this be so 
when the time drew near for the great foretold apostasy in 
the Church itself? Thus when St. John had intimated to 
him, so clearly as we saw in our last Section, that after the 
overthrow of heathenism in the Roman empire, while the 
bulk of its constituent population would become in profes¬ 
sion the Christian Israel or Church, God’s true Israel or 
Church would be but a small election out of it, it seems to 
me that he must have been predisposed to suspect that this 
might probably mark a first preparatory step to the un¬ 
folding of the great predicted apostasy: and, if so, that 
he would not fail to look out for some intimations as to the 
first and earlier features of anti-christianism, which might, 
even at this primary stage of its development, discover 
themselves in the now incipiently apostatizing Church. 

For surely, considering the exceeding importance of the 
subject, it would not have been unreasonable for him to ex¬ 
pect that some hints at least would be given respecting the 
primary and subsequent most characteristic principles and 
features of the great ecclesiastical defection, as at that 
time and afterwards to be developed; and so respecting 
the chief steps, and (eras, of the downward progress of the 
corrupted Church into complete apostasy. Such had been 
the method constantly adopted by the Divine Spirit in its 
biographical portraiture of individuals in the Old Testa¬ 
ment ;—of a Saul, for example, or Jehu, or A hah ; select¬ 
ing, as it did, for its sketchings the most characteristic 
traits, and most important steps and epochs, in their 
spiritual history and downward progress in evil. And 
indeed it seems to be the only method by which the great 
moral lessons of the subject, whether in retrospective or 
prospective history, could be duly set forth.—Nor, 1 think, 
if with impressions of this kind we apply ourselves to a 
closer examination of the Apocalyptic prophecy, shall we 
fail of becoming convinced that such notices about the 
apostasy were in fact there given : and that, before the 
fuller descriptions of it, first in Apoc. xi, then more at large 


1 1 John ii. 19. 
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in Apoc. xii and xiii, (chapters where it is sketched out 
chiefly with reference to Antichrist's heading it after its 
completion,) there w r ere three or four distinct references to 
its operation in the mass of the inhabitants of Roman 
Christendom, as beginning , advancing , and then completed A 
though in the way of hint and implication chiefly ; 2 by that 
method of allusive contrast , of which, as another important 
principle in Apocalyptic interpretation, I briefly spoke in my 
Introduction. 3 Even by St. John personally, when seeing 
the vision, the hints given on this head would, as I conceive, 
be by no means overlooked in their significancy. But the 
fulness of that significancy could scarce be appreciated 
except by readers living afterwards : seeing that they 
only could compare the prophecy in its several parts with 
the actual historic facts of the period to which it might re¬ 
late ; and by that comparison see the exactness and fulness 
of its meaning. 

I. I spoke of the hints by allusive contrast as that which 
to one versed in Holy Scripture, like St. John, could scarce 
fail of being intelligible. Eor did he not know that it was 
the habit of that holy book, in its portraiture of one out of 
two opposed classes, to sketch the one with distinct re¬ 
ference to the points of characteristic contrast in the other ? 
Eor example, w r hen Ezekiel spoke of the righteous man as 
one that “ had not eaten on the mountains, had restored to 
the debtor his pledge, had spoiled none by violence/ 5 &c., 4 
—did not John well know that the prophet wrote that 
description allusively , and in condemnatory contrast , to 
principles and habits quite the contrary, by which the 
great bulk of the Jews were then characterized ?—Nay, 
when he himself in his first Epistle insisted in one place 
on Jesus being the Christ, the Son of God, 5 —in other places 
on Jesus Christ having come in the flesh, and come not by 
water only, but by water and blood, 6 —also, again, on the 
knowledge of certain things the most precious being given 

1 The first in the sealing and palm-hearing visions of this chap. vii.; the next in 
Apoc. viii. 3 ; and then afterwards in ix. 20, 21, and x. 1, 2, &c. 

2 I say chiefly, because in Apoc. ix. 20, 21, the notice of the apostasy is a direct one. 

3 See p. 113 suprd. 4 Ezek. xviii. 6, &c. 

6 1 John v. 1, 5. 6 lb. iv. 2, v. 6. 
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by Christ distinctively to true Christians, 1 —could lie have 
helped knowing, and afterwards remembering, the point 
of his own statements ; and their reference, in the way of 
allusion and contrast, to Gnostic heretics and heresies then 
abounding ? I mean of course those Gnostics who taught 
that Jesus was a mere man, not Christ , the Son of God ;— 
the Christ, a divine /Eon, having indeed entered the man 
Jesus in the water of baptism, but left him at Calvary ere 
his baptism in blood : and who said moreover that they 
were the only yvtovTixoi, or knowing ones; they the only 
teachers that had attained to knowledge in divine things, 
and that possessed the key to and power of communicat¬ 
ing it. Michaelis observes 2 that the scope and point of 
such verses in the Epistle are not fully to be discerned, 
without an eye to this allusive antithetic reference, as 
meant by St. John.—Thus was the apostle himself experi¬ 
mentally familiar with the nature and uses of this Scriptural 
principle of allusive contrast . And indeed it is so natural, 
and the occasions are so frequent for its application, that 
it is easy to find abundant illustration of it in human 
writings also. 3 

1 lb. v. 20, ii. 20, 3, iv. 13, 8, iii. 14, 5, 2, v. 15:—“We know that the Son of 
God is come, and hath given us an understanding to know Ilim that is true.” “Ye 
have an unction from the Holy One, and know all things.” “ We know that we 
know him, if we keep his commandments.” “ We know that we dwell in Him, and 
lie in us, because He hath given us of Ilis Spirit.” “ He that loveth not knoweth 
not God, for God is love. We know that we have passed from death unto life, be¬ 
cause we love the brethren.” “ If we know that he heareth us, we know that we 
have the petitions we ask of Him.” “We know that He was manifested to take 
away our sins, and in Him is no sin.” “ We know that when He shall appear we 
shall be like Him, for we shall see Him as He is.” Ac. kc. —St. John adds, ii. 26, 
“These things have 1 written to you concerning” (or with reference to) “them which 
seduce you.” 

In contrast with this, the Christian disciple might well feel how poor and vain was 
all the boasted knowledge of the wise of this world ! — Compare Cowper’s beautiful 
contrast of the unlettered and poor Christian widow with the great Gnostic of the 
French Revolution, Voltaire :— 

“Yon cottager who weaves at her own door, 

Pillow and bobbins all her little store, 

Just knows enough,—no more,—her Eiblc true : 

A truth the brilliant Frenchman never knew.” 

2 Introduction to the New Testament, Chap. xxx. { 3; pp. 401, 402. 

3 It may be well for the reader’s satisfaction to give a few illustrations from men's 
writings. And in truth so copious are the illustrations, that we can scarce refer to 
any Code of legal enactments, any Creeds, Acts of Councils, or Articles of Faith, 
without finding the principle exemplified.—1st. Take the A Irene Creed. “ I be¬ 
lieve in Jesus Christ of one substance trith the Father," is its language : in which it 
not merely marks therein the true belief, but marks it eontradistinetively to that of 
the homwousian Ariaus, who would have Christ’s nature to be similar indeed to the 

von. i. 18 
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II. And what then the particulars here pointedly noted 
to St. John, as characteristic of the sealed Apocalyptic 
Israel, coutradistinctively to the unsealed Israel?—It will, 
I presume, be readily granted me that the seal-bearing 
Angel from the East was no created angel, but the Angel of 
the covenant, the Lord Jesus. For to what Angel but 
Him belonged the symbol of the “light of the world,” 
the “day-spring from on high visiting us?” 1 Of what 
other Angel was it the prerogative to seal with God’s seal 
of the Spirit, 2 whereby believers are “ sealed unto the day of 
redemption ” ? 3 Of what other, as the Father hath life 

Father’s, but not one and the same .—2. Says the Athanasian Creed, “ Though God 
and Man, yet not two, but one Christ; ” and again, “ One not by confusion of 
substance, hut by unity of person : ” therein primarily defining “ the catholic and 
right faith; ” but not without distinct allusive contrast to the Nestorians and Euty- 
chiaus; doctrinists who were supposed to hold, the one that Christ had two persons, 
the other that Christ had but one substance or nature.*—And so again, 3rdly, and 
once more, (not to extend the illustrations beyond what is necessary,) the Articles 
of the Church of England very generally. Take, for example, the vith oil the Suffi¬ 
ciency of Holy Scripture, the xith on Justification by Faith, the xivth on Works of 
Supererogation, the xixth on the Church, the xxvth on the Sacraments, &c. &c.:— 
not only is the true Christian doctrine laid down there on these points; but it is 
stated in direct allusive contrast , all along, to the contrary and erroneous doctrines of 
the Church of Rome. Even on a first perusal of them a discerning person can 
scarcely fail to see a certain pointedness in the phraseology, which might make him 
suspect that some such allusion was intended: and then, on instituting inquiry, and 
turning to expositors, (e. g. Bishop Burnet,) he finds his suspicions verified; and, point 
by point, the peculiar force and value of the Article thereby illustrated. 

1 John viii. 12, Luke i. 78. In the latter passage the Greek word for the day - 
spring is avaroXr 7. And so too the Septuagint ill Zech. iii. 8 ; “ I will bring forth 
my servant, njv AvaroXtjv ; ” not, as our Version, “ the Branch .” In correspondence 
with this, Tertullian remarks, (cited by Bishop Kaye, p. 404;) “Amat figura Spiritus 
Sancti (i. e. columba) orientem , Christi Jiguram” Contra Valentin, c. 3.—-In 2 Cor. 
iv. 6, the illumination of the soul is ascribed to God; “ God, who commanded the 
light to shine out of darkness, hath shined in our hearts, to give us the light of the 
knowledge of his glory in the face of Jesus Christ.” Now what God does, Christ, as 
God, of course partakes in : besides that the light given is only as reflected from the 
face of Jesus Christ. 

Hengstenberg, in Apoc. Vol. i. p. 291, on similar grounds concludes that the sealing 
angel is Christ. “It suits him only.” 

2 So John i. 33, Matt. iii. 11, &c.; “He it is which baptizeth with the Holy 
Ghost:” also John xv. 26, “The Comforter whom I will send you from the Father:” 
and xx. 22, “He.breathed on them, and said, Receive ye the Holy Ghost,” &c. 

3 Eph. iv. 30. So also in the same Epistle, i. 13 ; “On whom, also, after that 
ye believed, ye were sealed with that Holy Spirit of promise, which is the earnest 
of our inheritance, until the redemption of the purchased possession : ” (Greek, Ev 
u). . e(T<ppayia9t]Tt HvtvfiarL rrjg 67rayyeXtac') marking, I think, Christ as the 
sealer, the Spirit as the seal imprest. (See Macknight.) And, again, 2 Cor. i. 22 : 
“ He who stablishcth us in Christ, and hath anointed us, is God; who hath also 
sealed us, and given the earnest of the Spirit in our hearts.” 


* It is in fact known from these very allusive condemnatory references to Nesto- 
rius and Eutyches, that the Creed, though called Athanasian, was composed not till 
near a century after Athanasius : the Council of Ephesus, convened against the former, 
having been held A.D. 431; that of Chalcedon, against the latter, A.D. 451. 
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in Himself, so to have given him to have life in Himself; 1 
(for such seems here to be the force of the epithet living, 
“ having the seal of the living God ” 2 ) and thus to number 
names in that register which was in fact the Book of Life?' 6 
Of what other to stay the destroying angels, and in the 
plural language of Divinity to say to them, “ Hurt not till 
we have sealed? 5 ’ 4 —Admitting which, it was by Him, as 
the Author of their salvation, 5 that the 144,000 were re¬ 
presented to St. John as distinctively noted, and chosen 
out, 6 from amidst the mass of the professing Israel, while 
coincidently illumined and quickened under his influences : 
by Him sealed with the Spirit, and numbered, without a 
single omission, in the register of the true Israel, the Book 
of Life: God's mark resting thenceforward on their fore¬ 
heads, in token of the consistent open testimony of a holy 
profession and life to the fact of their being indeed, what 

1 John v. 26. Compare verse 24. Also John i. 4 ; “ In Him was life, and the life 
was the light of men ; ” &e.: and John xvii. 2 ; “ Thou hast given him power over all 
flesh, that lie should give eternal life to as many as thou hast given him : aud this 
is life eternal, to know thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast 
sent.” Indeed the whole history of Christ’s people, as intimated in John xvii, may 
be most fitly and profitably compared with the history of the 144,000 as traced in the 
Apocalypse. 

2 This use of the word living, especially when applied to God or Christ, is com¬ 
mon. So John vi. 57, “As the living Father (6 fav tc ar/;p) hath sent me, and I 
live by the Father also ib. 51, “I am the living bread ; ” called in verses 35, 48, 
“ the bread of life.” Compare also Acts vii. 38, \oyta favra, aud Ileb. x. 20, oJoc 

nra' &c. 

3 Compare Apoc. iii. 5 ; “I will not blot out his name'from the book of life : ” also 
Ezek. xiii. 9, “ They shall not be in the assembly of my people, neither shall they be 
written in the register of the house of Israel.” Which last passage should be 
collated with the preceding vision (so parallel with this Apocalyptic one) of Ezek. ix.: 
in which the sealing angel-priest is represented with an ink-horn, as the registrar 
of God’s servants in apostate Jerusalem.—Compare too Us. lxxxvii. 6, Apoe. xiii. 8, 
xvii. 8. 

4 On the staying of the destroying angels compare 2 Sam. xxiv. 16, and Ezek. ix. 
5, 6 ; where the act is spoken of as Jehovah’s. 

On the appropriation of the plural first person, axptc <r<ppayi<xu>pev, “Wait till we 
have sealed,” compare Gen. i. 26, “ Let us make mau in our image : ” also Gen. iii. 
22, xi. 7, and Isa. vi. 8 ; “ I heard the voice of Jehovah saying. Whom shall I send ? 
Or who will go for us Commentators are generally agreed in explaining the use 
of the plural, in these collated passages, as the indication of one of the persons of the 
Holy Trinity ; and Vitringa here makes the same inference from it.—I observe that 
Kimehi, on Zeeh. xi. 5, refers to Job xxxv. 10, “Where is God my makers ,” and 
Psalm exlix. 2, “Let Israel rejoice in his makers ; ” as passages where the plural is 
similarly used. “Another instance,” says Kimehi’s Editor, Dr. M‘Caul, “of the 
plural being applied to God.” 

5 Elsewhere, if I mistake not, we shall find this same Angel of the Covenant de¬ 
picted, in similar contrast to opposed anti-christiun agencies, as the Angel-Mediator 
and the Angel-Justifier. So viii. 3, x. 1. 

6 They arc called in Apoc. xvii. 14, “the called, chosen out , and faithful,” KXrjroi 
k at ttcXiKToi Kai 7rtTor a passage already referred to. 

*18 * 
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they are called, God’s servants. 1 —In the present world, 
amidst the threatened and quickly-coming judgments, this 
scaling was represented as a preservative to the sealed 
ones :—a preservative evidently of the aggregate body, in 
its completeness, from destruction; 2 a preservative too of 
the individuals constituting it from real evil. And, as 
regards a future and better world, a glimpse was opened 
in the here appended and intimately connected vision of the 
palm-bearers , of their assured ultimate realization of the_ 
true Israel’s promised heavenly blessedness. They are 
depicted, in the numbers numberless of all their aggre¬ 
gated generations, (for of these doubtless the palm-bearing 
host was constituted,) as entering at the close of the one 
great remaining and now imminent earthly tribulation into 
the beatific presence : 3 the palms they bore indicating the 


1 So that this description of the origin, concomitants, and moral consequences of 
the sealing with God’s seal answers well to the two characteristics elsewhere attached 
•jo it:—first, recognition of his own by God / “The Lord knoweth them that are His. 
secondly, holiness in the appropriated / “Let every one that nameth the name of Christ 
depart from iniquity.” 2 Tim. ii. 19. 

2 Compare Apoc. xiv. 1.—Mede, p. 454, as observed p. 268 supra, represents the 
perpetuation of the professing Church, as thus ensured: whereas it is that of Christ s 
true Church out of the professing. 

3 I here take for granted the entire identity, in respect of origin and constituency, 
of the sealed ones and the palm-bearers: an identity which, I presume, none will hesi¬ 
tate to admit, supposing my proof previously given (see pp. 259—263 supra) to be 
decisive, as to the Christian significaucy of the Israelitish tribes in this vision; just 
as of all other Israelitish or Jewish representations and references throughout the 

The following parallel of the points noted of the Sealed ones and the Palm-bearers 
respectively, may be useful with a view to their yet clearer identification. I distin¬ 
guish between what is said of the one and the other in their earthly state, during the 
present aiwv, and what is said of their heavenly state afterwards. 


The Sealed ones , or 144,000; i. q. God's 
servants , Apoc. vii. 3. 

In this atwv, or world, they are per¬ 
petuated through the primarily coming 
tempests, Apoc. vii. 3, the tribulation of 
the Trumpets, Apoc. ix. 4, and that of 
the reign of the Beast, Apoc. xiv. 1.— 
Also, they wash their robes (i. e. in the 
blood of the Lamb), Apoc. xxii. 14,* 
compared with Apoc. xxii. 3, 4.—Fur¬ 
ther, at the close, they are exhibited as 
“the called, and chosen, and faithful,” 
Apoc. xvii. 14, victorious over the Beast 
and liis allies. 

In the future aioiv they are described 
distinctively as the inhabitants of the New 


The Palm-bearers. 

In this at(nv they have to pass through 
the trials of the coming “ great tribula¬ 
tion :” also they “wash their robes white 
in the blood of the Lamb.” Apoc. vii. 14. 
And the palms indicate their having come 
out from the great conflict victorious. 


In the future auov they are before the 
throne of God; God dwells (imjrwtm) 


* TrXvvovTtg tciq <yTo\aQ avTiov. Such, is the best reading. 
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triumphant issue of their conflict; their white robes the 
white garments of justification, washed and made white in 
the blood of the Lamb : 1 a welcome greeting their entrance 
from the 24 presbyter-representatives of the Church in 
Paradise, as well as from the great company of angels ; 
and the song bursting from themselves of thanksgiving to 
their Saviour God, and to the Lamb,—a song which would 
never end. 2 

Now the 144,000, as St. John would have observed, 
were not thus pointedly characterized in the Apocalyptic 
vision in contradistinction to the members of any open or 
profest apostasy from the Christian Church and faith; so 
as God’s earlier sealed ones, in the very parallel vision of 
Ezekiel, 3 were contradistinguished from Jews that prac¬ 
tised direct idolatry in the chambers of imagery, or were 
worshippers of the Sun, or of Thammuz: 4 but contradis- 
tinctively to the mass of those out of whom they had been 
chosen for sealing; and who themselves, in profession , made 
up the ocohx of the Christian Israel, the corpora¬ 
tion of the newly established Catholic Church. In which 
character would not the latter too (just like the literal Israel 
of old, who prided themselves as being all the children of 
Abraham) be likely to presume on the self-same blessings as 
attached to them of the divine election, illumination, and 
sealing, the registry in the book of life, salvation through 
this world, the washing away of sin, and the immortality of 
future blessedness ? And so a contrast exist even in detail 


Jerusalem ; in virtue of their character 
alike as God’s Israel, God’s servants, 
those whose names are in the Lamb’s 
book of life, and those that have God’s 
mark on their foreheads: Apoc. xxi. 12, 
xxii. 3, 4. Also, as its citizens, they are 
before the throne of God and ol the 
Lamb ; God dwells with them ; they have 
access to the river of life; and God him¬ 
self wipes away every tear from their 
eyes. Apoc. xxi. 3, 4, xxii. 1, See. 


with them; the Lamb leads them beside 
living fountains of water, and God him¬ 
self wipes away all tears from their eyes. 
Apoc. vii. 15, 17. 


1 It is said in the past tense, “they trashed their garments and made them white,” 
&c. So that the white was their colour while in this world, as well as after it. 
Compare Apoc. iii. 4, 5. 

2 “They serve him day and night in his temple,”—“they shall hunger no more,” 

&c.; statements which indicate the never-ending of their sacred enjoyments and em¬ 

ployments. 3 Ezok. ix. 1—7. 4 Ezck. viii. 10, 14, 16. 
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between the truth and the delusion, the real thing pre¬ 
figured in the one case, and the unreal in the other?—Even 
a priori, I think, thus much might have been suspected by the 
apostle. But, however obscure in respect of particulars 
this might at the time of the vision have been to him, not 
such is the case with us who live after the sera prefigured, 
and have the advantage of looking back into the history of 
the times. Turn we only to the ecclesiastical history of the 
4th century. And, as we carefully ponder its sketches of the 
professing Church of that period, very much mistaken am 
I if there will not meet the eye certain things in the most 
characteristic of its ecclesiastical doctrines and practices so 
singularly antithetic to what is here distinctively told of 
the Church of the 144,000, as to force upon our minds 
the conviction that the latter cannot but have been dictated 
by the Holy Spirit in direct and intended allusive contrast 
to the former. 

For here, in a manner somewhat remarkable, it is spe¬ 
cially to the initiation of its members that our attention is 
first directed, (I may almost say forced,) by its prominence 
in the hist$ric records of the aera. This was of course by 
the rite of baptism. And in so far as the outw r ard rite was 
concerned, w T e find that all was done in order. They were 
regularly admitted by the bishops and presbyters into 
the congregation of the visible Church. The crowds of 
adults thus admitted by baptism, after Constantine’s acces¬ 
sion to the supremacy, have been already noted. 1 It was 
quite a feature of the times. But what of the neophytes’ 
personal looking in faith to Jesus , as the soul’s life and light, 
whereby alone to secure the spiritual blessings shadowed 
out in the sacramental rite ? Of this, and of the doctrine 
inculcating it, we read little. On the other hand it is 
scarce possible for a student of the Church history of the 
times not to be struck, as he reads, with the exaggerated 
and unscriptural notions then widely prevalent of the virtue 
attached to the outward baptismal rite , as if in /^//’suffi¬ 
cient to secure the blessing: that is, when duly performed 

1 See p. 25*5 supra. I beg the reader to mark my word adults. We hare here 
little comparatively to do with the difficulties of infant baptism. 
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by tlie ministering jiresbvter; or, as in Levitical phrase, and 
with Levitical functions attaching, he was now more and 
more generally called, the ministering Uoeog, sacerdos, or 
priest , ?1 —Throughout the whole of the preceding century, 
and even earlier, a preparation had been making for these 
views by the accumulation of titles of honour on it. Besides 
its earlier title of the Xout^ov ■ira.K'Xtyysvstriug, it was now 
denominated, as Bingham tells ns,- the crtppuyig, %ct faxrijy 
Kvoiov, <PwTttr[j.os, (pvXaxTr/eiov, ecpoOiov, a<p$a.f>cria.g evhv- 
ixa, rruirr^tov ;—the seed, the Lord’s mark, the illumination, 
the phylactery or preservative, the viaticum through the 
journey of life, the investiture of incorruption, the insurer of 
salvation. In the language of an eminent bishop of the day ; 
“ It was the ransom to captives, the remission of offences, 
the death of sin, the regeneration of the soul, the garment 
of light, the holy seal indissoluble, the chariot to heaven, 
the luxury of Paradise, the procuring of the kingdom, the 
gift of adoption.” 1 2 3 The partial counteractives that had 
previously operated to prevent the abuse of similar un¬ 
guarded expressions by earlier Bathers of the Church, 4 — 
the counteractives, I mean, not of mere doctrinal cautions, 
(such as were still indeed at times addressed to candidates, 
neophytes, and the Church generally, though by no means, 
either in frequency or evangelical clearness of doctrine, 
according to the exigency of the case,) but that of a stricter 
probationary discipline, and yet more that of persecution 
from without , 5 —these were now either wholly or compara- 


1 It is much to be regretted that the same word priest should have come to be used 
in our language both for the Greek word wp£<x/3u7-£poe, presbyter, and the very differ¬ 
ent word ifpti'c: the latter properly a sacrificing priest , as in the Jewish or the 
heathen ritual. Says Hooker (Keel. Pol. v. 78) most justly; “In truth the word 
preshyti r doth seem more fit, and in propriety of speech more agreeable than priest 
with the drift of the whole gospel of Jesus Christ.” 

2 xi. 1, kc. 

3 Cyril. Cat. Lect. Introd. And so again, very similarly, Cyril’s contemporary in 
the fourth century, Gregory Xazianzen: who in ins 40th Oration writes thus of bap¬ 
tism ; Aiofjov KaXovptv, ^apoT/ia, \ptapa, <ptoTt(rpa, a<pOap(TtaQ tvbvpa, Xovrpov 
7raXiyyfV£<7iaf, irtypayiCa, 7 top b n Tiptop. 

4 E. g. by Clement of Alexandria, about A.D. 200. “Baptism is called grace, 
illumination, perfection, washing:— washing , because by it we wash away our sins; 
grace, because through it there is remitted the punishment due to our sins; illumina¬ 
tion , because by it that holy saving light is beheld through which we behold God; 
perfection, because in it there is nothing wanting.” Pa*d. i. 6. 

5 Mr. Faber, in his Work on the Primitive Doctrine of Regeneration, p. 123, thus 
notes both these counteractives. “ In early times, during the period of vehement 
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tively inoperative. A magical virtue, as it has been ex¬ 
pressed, was too generally thought to attach to the rite; 
and that not only were all sins ipso facto washed away by 
it, 1 but all evils, as by an amulet, averted; for it was a 
phylactery , or preservative, to conduct the baptized safe 
through this world, even unto life everlasting. 2 —The cere¬ 
monies now superadded to the simple form prescribed and 
practised at its original institution, added to this impression. 
The custom is recorded how the candidate turned to the 
west, while priestly words of exorcism were uttered, by which 
it was supposed that he was now at length delivered from 
the dominion of the Prince of darkness ; 6 then to the east* 


persecution, few would become candidates for baptism, who were not deeply im¬ 
pressed with the necessity of seeking a refuge from the wrath to come : and the 
Church was careful to admit none to the holy rite, save those who had passed 
through the probationary and educational state of catechumens; and who might be 
justly hoped to have given the required answer of a good conscience to the legitimate 
interrogation propounded solemnly at the font.” 

1 So Cyril above. Again Athanasius speaks of it as xaBapTixov iraagg oiag hjnore 
apapriag' (a passage quoted by Faber, p. 168:) and Ephrem Syrus, on Dan. xii. 9, 
10, explains “ the many to be made white,” as “baptismi lavaero dealbandos.” 

Dr. C. Maitland in his Book on the Catacombs, p. 221, gives the inscription following, 
to much the same eifeet, from a fragment in the Vatican Lapidarian Gallery, which 
seems to have belonged to a subterranean baptistery: 

Corporis et cordis maculas vitalifs aqum fons] 

Purgat, et onme simul abluit und[a nefas.] 

In this way of speaking of the pardon of sin in baptism Clemens Alex, had, we 
have seen, preceded. So too (not to mention others) the Council of Carthage, under 
Cyprian, called it mdulgentia divina; a term famous afterwards.—Says Bingham; 
“ The true ancient proper notion of an indulgence is God’s pardoning sin by the minis¬ 
terial application of his sacraments.” xi. 1, 2. It was in fact a phrase borrowed from 
imperial usages. In them it signified, 1st, remission of punishment due; 2nd, re¬ 
mission of tribute due. See Capitolinas , in Antonino Pio c. 10, with Salmasius’ Xote ; 
Ammianus Marcel . xvi. 5 ; and the Codex Theochs. Tit. De Indulgentiis. 

2 On its virtue as a phylactery , Cyril says; “The blessed John discourses much 
concerning this chrism (that used in baptism :) “ for this holy thing is a spiritual 
preservative of the body , and safeguard of the soul” Cat. Lect. xxi. 7- And simi¬ 
larly Basil says of it: M*/ a7roXt(jr)g to <pvXaxTT}ptov ; pr) Z,i)puoQr)g ra t<pofiia‘ 
where, like other contemporary fathers of the Church, he represents it as the viaticum 
for the journey and dangers of life. Bingham xi. 1. 10. 

The earlier writer Clement of Alexandria, in his history of the youth that was re¬ 
claimed from his apostasy by St. John, furnishes a notable example of the manner in 
which, in Clement’s view, this notion of the preservative power of baptism might be 
abused. He says that the Bishop entertained, cherished, and at length enlightened , 
that is, baptized him ; (tov veainoKOi' tTpstys, avvtixtv, to rsXtvTaiov etyioTior) then 
neglected the young man, trusting vainly and wrongly to this his baptism*s prophy¬ 
lactic virtue: v<pi)Kt rgg irXtiovog tTnptXttag xat 7rapa<pvXaKi]g , wg to rtXuou avrip 
<pvXaKT7]piou fKnjrr](jag ttjv atypciyidu tov Kvptou . See pp. 33—35 supra. 

3 Neander (p. 422) says that the first unequivocal trace of exorcism in baptism is 
found in the Council of Carthage A.D. 256, mentioned above. So too Mosheim. 

4 This turning to the east was a custom early applied to prayer . Tertullian 
notes the practice in his Apology, ch. xvi. And Clemens Alexandrinus thus explains 
it: Ett£i be yevtBXtou ijpepag (ikuju t) avaroXrj , KaxuBtu to <pwg auZeTai, tx cTKOTOvg 
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as to receive, together with the baptismal immersion, the 
illumination of the Spirit. And then after baptism he was 
enrolled in the church register, as being of the number of 
the Christian Israel. 1 A crown was placed on his head, in 
token of his victory over sin and the world; a white dress 
put upon him, as on one washed, from sin, and robed for 
immortality : and, as we find reported by Gregory Nazian- 
zen and Panlinus, he was led up into the church sanctuary, 
and received with psalmody and hallelujahs, as if in pre¬ 
lude to the hymnings of the blessed. 2 Yet once again, not 
only was the more ancient custom acted on thenceforward 
by the baptized of frequently signing the cross, by move¬ 
ment of the finger upon their breasts and foreheads, 3 but the 
new custom was superadded of actually juiintiny that sign 
on their foreheads, and visibly bearing it about, as the sav¬ 
ing mark and seal of God attached to them. 4 

Thus were all the constituent members of the ritoosxa- 
of the professedly antitypieal Israel initiated into 
the Christian Church ; thus unguardedly its consequent 
blessings intimated to them. After which initiation, 
besides the title of sx7^sxtoi, or chosen , (a title already 
attached to them from the time when they were accepted 
by the bishop as fit candidates for baptism, 5 ) they were 


Xapxpav to 7rpojTOv , aXXa Kai to ig tv ayvotq. KvXivdovptl'Oig avtTtiXt y%'ajntojg 
aXtfOtiag l'lptmt, kutci Xoyov rov t)Xiov 7rpog tijp iioOtvpv avaroXqv a't tv\ut‘ Stro- 
mat. vii. n. 806 . See Bingham. xiii. 8 . 1-3.—Moslieim ii. 2 . 4. 7, notes its supersti¬ 
tious tendency. 

1 Bingham, xi. 7. 12 ; and 8 . 13. 

2 Bingham, xii. 4. 8 .—Mosheim (iii. 2 . 4. 4) notices the crown worn by the neo¬ 
phytes, and its understood typical intimation of their victory over the world and sin. 
“ fnitiati, corona candidu<\\ie veste oruati, doinuni revertebautur. Ilia vietorim do 
mundo vitiisque parta?, hiue inuocentiie acquisitiu signuiu crat.”—Paulinas, Ep. 12 , 
thus describes the scene : 

Ilinc senior sooi;e eongaudet turba catcrvic; 

Alleluia uovis hulut ovile choris. 

1 So Tertullian De Cor. Mil. c. 2. 

4 So Chrysostom on Ps. cx, cited by Suiccr ad voc. Sroepoc. Ue says; Ilaerc^ 
£ 7Tt ptTOJTTH TUOpOV TT t p ityt p O p t V' UK tCuuTdl povoi'y uXXu KUI UVTOl Ol Tit liU~ 
CtjpCtTd TTtpiKtiptPOl £ 7Ti TH ptTujTTU VTTtp T(l CiaCJjpuTa UVTOV f3aTU^H(UV. Alld 

again, Jloiuil. exxxix. To ovpfioXov th <7uvpu kui tm oiKtag .... /cat tirt tojv pt- 

TiOTTiOV ptTU 7To\Xl]<; k7Ttypa<l*uptV (T7TUCT}g. 

Also Jerome in E/.rk ix. : “ Tuu litera eriisis liabet similitudinem; qua? in Chris - 
tianorum frontibux pint/itur, cx fmpienti manus iiiscriptioiu* siguatur.” 

And Julian thus reproaclies the Christians. To th rruvou 7rpoaKWttrt ZvXoVy 
ttKovag avTH (TKiaypnfpuvTtg f v Tot ptTojTUp , kui 7rpo tojv oiK/jpariov tyypatyovTtg. 
Cited iii Spanheim's Julian and Cyril, p. 104. 

5 Bingham, x. 2 . 5. 
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further designated as ayioi and tthttm, the saints and 
faithful. For, as Bingham says, with reference to the 
practices of the Church as early as the century under 
consideration, “ The names ctyioi, tuttoi, exhexToi, saints, 
believers, elect, &c., names which occur frequently in eccle¬ 
siastical writers, signify not any select number of Chris¬ 
tians, (as now the words saint and elect are often used to 
signify only the predestinate,) but all Christians in general, 
who were entered into the communion of the Church by 
the waters of baptism.” *—Oh how different all this from 
the simplicity of the rite as set forth in the New Testa¬ 
ment Scripture ! How different from its simplicity in our 
own and other Churches of the Reformation ! 

And now it is needful that I draw the reader’s attention 
to the parallel, or rather contrast in the way of parallel, 
which, point by point, meets the eye between this historical 
picture of the general professing Church catholic of the sera 
of Constantine, after becoming sole Emperor, and his suc¬ 
cessors in the 4th century, (specially in respect of the ini¬ 
tiation of its members,) and that of the 144,000, God’s elec¬ 
tion of grace chosen out from them, as sketched to us in the 
Apocalyptic vision ? In the ecclesiastical phraseology of the 
times,—a phraseology continued, it is to be observed, from 
Constantine’s time downwards,—the former were the elect, 
holg, and faithful. In the divinely inspired language of the 
Apocalypse these same titles elect, holg, faithful are attached 
to the latter, and to them distinctively and alone. 1 2 —The 
former, we read, claimed to have been marked with what they 
called the Lord’s seal and mark upon the forehead; yea, and 
often actually bore there a visible mark in sign of it: it 
was the seal of water-baptism, impressed on them by the offi- 

1 i. 1. 1.—It was a little before the third century that Christians were divided into 
faithful and catechumens, the initiated and uninitiated. Ib. x. 5. 3. 

2 The appellation of ayiot, holy , or saints , is often thus distinctively applied to 
Christ’s “peculiar people.” A notable instance, the first after this chapter, occurs 
chap. viii. 3, and will be there noticed. In Rev. xix. 8, the saints are identified with 
the white-robed; “The white robes are the righteousness of the saints The title 
occurs also Rev. xiii. 10, xiv. 12, xi. 18, xx. 6, &c.—As regards the other appella¬ 
tions elect and faithful , we find them (as already observed) distinctively applied in 
Rev. xvii. 14, to the partakers in Christ’s final triumph. These are called the 
k\i)tol kcu ticXtKToi icai 7ri0Toi, the called , and chosen , and faithful. 
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dating presbyter, and perfected with the chrism of the con¬ 
firming Bishop. 1 The latter are here represented as marked 
with God’s true seal on the forehead; even the seal of the 
Holy Spirit’s baptism, and as applied by Christ himself.— 
The former , looking to the east at the time of baptism, were 
supposed to receive from it, (and perhaps through angelic 
ministration on the waters of the font,) both life from the 
death of sin, and spiritual illumination as from Christ the 
Sun of righteousness. 2 The latter are here symbolized as 
receiving those heavenly gifts in reality: and this through 
the direct ministry anti spiritual revelation of Himself to 
them of the Lord Jesus; 3 —that only true Angel from the 
east, the day-spring from on high, the life and light of each 
dead soul.—The former , we read further, after receiving 
the mark of the baptismal seal, were enrolled by the priest 

1 The Presbyter only baptized by permission from the Bishop. The Bishop’s confirm¬ 
ation, of which anointing was the sign, (whence the word christening, i. e. anointing,) 
was then administered soon after baptism. See Bingham, xi. 4. 1, xii. 1. 1. 

This last was deemed essential to the full eftieaey of the baptismal rite. See 
Cyprian’s 73rd Epistle on this point. He strenuously insists on the invalidity, and 
even uselessness to spiritual good, of baptism administered either by heretics or un¬ 
authorized persons; and on the necessity of the Bishop’s adding his continuation to 
it. “ Intelligimus non nisi in ecclesia Prmpositis, et in evangelical lege ae dominica 
ordinatione fundatis, licere baptizare, et remissam peccatorum dare. . . . Qui . . bap- 
tizantur Pnepositis ecclesiie otterantur; et per nostrum orationem ac manus imposi- 
tionem Spiritum Sanctum consequantur, et signaeulo Dominieo eousummentur.” 
Cyprian urged the necessity in other cases of re-baptism. “ Quicunque ab adultera et 
profaua aqua veniunt, abluendi sunt et sanetifienndi salutaris aquie veritate.” ibid. 

Rome allowed the baptism; but, equally with Cyprian, required episcopal confirm¬ 
ation. So the Roman Bishop Stephen; and Cornelius, as quoted by the Oxford 
Editor of Cyprian (p. 202) from Eusebius; 'Ofo tojv Xoittiov trv\* \p/; gtraXap- 
fiantii', too 7i o<ppayioOi)vai vreo too tTriOKonov' tovtov fit fti) rv\iou an too 
ayiov Ih'ti parog ere^c.;—Also, about the forehead-anointing specially, Pope Inno¬ 
cent I, (who died A.D. 417,) in his 1st Epistle, D’Achery i. 545. “De eonsignandis 
infantibus manifestum est non ab alio quam ah episcopo fieri licere: limn presbyteri, 
licet sint sacerdotes, pontificatus tamen apicem non habent. Iliec autem Pontitieibus 
solis deberi, ut vel consignent, vel Parncletum Spirituin tradant, non solum eonsuetudo 
ecclesiastiea deinonstrat, verum et ilia lectio Act. Apost. (viii. 14, 15,) qu:e asserit 
Petrum et Joannem esse direetos qui jam baptizatis traderent Spiritum Sanctum. 
Nam presbyteris, seu extra episcopum, sen pnesente episcopo cum baptizant, chris- 
mate baptizatos ungere licet; sed quod ab Episcopo fuerit eonsecratum : nun tamen 
frontem ex eodem oleo signare, (plod solis debetur episcopis, cum tradunt Spiritum 
Paraeletum.” 

4 “ Angelas baptismi arbiter,” &o. So Tertullian de Baptismo, e. 6; referring, c. 
5, to the angel at the pool of Bethesda. See tin* whole passage in Bishop Kaye’s 
Tertullian, p. 433.—The baptismal water is explained by Cyprian, Ep. 63, to be “the 
water of eternal life,” spoken of Job. iv. 14, vii. 33.—As regards the illumination 
consequent on the act by sprinkling, in ease of clinical baptism of invalids, as well as 
of baptism by immersion , Cyprian writes thus: “ If the daybreaks alike on all, and if 
the sun pours his light on all in equal measure, how much more shall Christ, the true 
sun and the true day in his Church, distribute the light of eternal life with un¬ 
stinted equality.” Ep. 76 to Magnus. 

3 Compare 2 Cor. iv. 6. 
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in the cliptychs or registers of the earthly Church catholic, 
the professing Israel. The latter are here described as 
numbered and enrolled by Christ in his own register of the 
Israel of God; an enrolment of names the same as that 
which is elsewhere called their being written in heaven.— 
The former in the outward act of baptism had, as they 
supposed, a phylactery , or amulet of defence from evil, alike 
in life and in death. The latter are here represented, in 
vision, as alone and already possessed of the one real phy¬ 
lactery from evil: even in his recognition and care, who 
stays the angels of destruction in their defence; and, as in 
Lot’s case, shows that He can take no step in the way of 
judgment until He has first provided for their security.— 
The former are described to have made display before their 
fellow-men of their ivliite garments , as those who by the 
washing of baptism, even as if it had been by the blood of 
Christ, 1 2 had been both justified from guilt, and made inno¬ 
cent and holy. The latter are represented, in the second 
and appended vision, as having the white garments of their 
justification recognised before God and his holy angels in 
heaven : but as made white through another and different 
washing, the washing from the fountain opened on Calvary, 
the blood of the Land).—Finally, the former are described 
to us as in their white robes, and with crowns of victory, 
introduced into the inner sanctuary of the Christian temple: 
and there, as the (rco^og^voi, or saved ones? received with 
psalmody, in anticipation of the heavenly ending of their 
pilgrimage. Nor ought I to omit in the parallel, how, as 
the year rolled round, they were wont in palm-hearing pro¬ 
cessions to resort to the churches, on the festival substituted 
in the Christian Church for the feast of Tabernacles ; and, 
not without similar anticipations of personal salvation 
and triumph, to place their palms that symbolized it on 

1 “ The neophyte emerged from the waters of baptism in a state of perfect inno¬ 
cence. The dove (the Holy Spirit) was constantly hovering over the font, and 

sanctifying the waters to the mysterious ablution of the sins of the past life. 

The water itself became, in the vivid language of the Church, the blood of Christ: 
it was compared by a fanciful analogy to the Red Sea. The daring metaphors of 
some of the Fathers might seem to assert a transmutation of its colour.” Alilman, 
Hist, of Christianity, iii. 427. 

2 Cyril. Cat. L. Intr. § 15.—Compare Gregory Xazianzen’s TrfviKavra <xw0j/<7o/zca, 
“ then I will be saved;” in the sense of, “ then I will be baptized Bingham, xi. 1. 5. 
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the altar, and hymn their alleluias: 1 or, again, how the 
custom had grown up at the time we refer to of going forth 
with palms and with hosannas, to give greetings to the 
bishops and presbyters of the Church, the earthly operators 
of their supposed salvation. 2 The sealed ones, on the other 
hand, are here symbolized, as the real or saved 

ones ; and, like the palm-bearing Israelites at the feast of 
Tabernacles, as celebrating, though not till after a long inter¬ 
val of tribulation, the actual triumphant accomplishment of 
their earthly pilgrimage: then as received into the heavenly 
presence amidst the hymnings of angels, and rendering 
their alleluias of salvation alone to their Saviour God and 
to the Lamb. 

After the consideration of which parallel between these 
two classes, and supposing what, after all that has passed, 

1 The irtvroi, or church-members including the baptized of the preceding Easter, 
bore palm-branches in procession on the next return of the Easter fe-tival. For its 
fourteen davs of festival.—then the chief season in the Church for bapti-m,—included 
the w<-ek before Easter Sunflay, a-* v: 1] as the week after ; and thus b'-^an with Talm 
Sunday, which was called also Dominica Compctentium, from candidate- for baptism 
then offering themselves. On which Sunday, as we learn from Epiphanias, there 
was alreadv bejrun in the fourth century, and celebrated with much pornp, that same 
palm* bearing festival which continue! afterwards through the mi mile a;res. (See 
the Homily *.f this Father Etr ra lUta. It war the substitute in fact in the Chris¬ 
tian Church for the Jewish Feat l of Tabernacle*, and its palrn-branch bearim.'; (Lev. 
xxiii. 10 :) the time of the celebration beinjr however changed from the autumnal 
equinox to the nmol, in consequence of the palm-bearing procession at our lord’s 
entrance in the pa^-hal week into Jerusalem. 

Epiphanius in hir Homily on the day referred to, vpeaks as if the whol profess¬ 
ing Christian body Me-i^qiated as the daughter of /.ion, in Jwlalc figure similar to 
that of the Apocalyptic vision.) rni'/ht expect to partake of the benefit of Christ's 
triumph: the Church ovtin a'tyuTi CouAiey pepo/pier/, aAA’ uifiari 9 1 i r <p 
apfjayilfjyiyrj, and in itr service imitating the *on7- and -tation- of an.o!s. 

In the Jewish festival there wa- a similar union of the couuruuuirative and untkx- 
patire. They cornmenvjraUd th^ir ancient dwelling in With- in the wilderne--., and 
subsequent tri urn pliant entrance into Canaan. They anticipated Messiah's jrivin;' 
them further and "Tenter triumphs . whence, in accompaniment of their palm-bear- 
injr, their shouts in the laniruaj'e of supplication, Hosanna! Save, jyjrd ! ” 

- Valeria-, in hi- notes on Eu-ebiu-, f \\. E. ii. 2mentions that it was the 
manner of the Christians of tho-e earlier time- thas to meet the bi-hop** and pres- 
bvters with bo-annas and palm-branches : citing a- follows from the monk Anto- 
nine’s Jerusalem Itinerary, wheat journey appears t/> liav<- ly-cn made ja-t before the 
death of Conflantine. ** Ibi vent runt mulien* in wur-um nobU cum infautibut, 
palrnas in rnanibu- teenies, et ampulla.- cum ro-aceo oleo; et prostrate pe-dibus 
no-tris planta- ultras uniruebant cantabantque lingua jejryptiaca, psallentes anti- 
phonarn. Lenedicti vo« a Domino, benedict u^que advent us vo*ter! Hosarma in 
excebi-! " —Well rui^ht Jerome (on Matt \xi. ; soon after expre-s alarm at this 
appropriation to the earthly minister- of the Church of what Monied to its heavenly 
Head onlv. “ Videant er^o * pLscopi, et quanturnJibet ©ancti hornincfe, curjj quanto 
pericnlo diri i>ta -ibi patiantur. si Domino, cui vert hoc dicebatur, . . . pro crimint 
unpLD^itux.'' It was indeed a rijrn of the time© .’ 
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the reader will, I trust, be fully prepared to allow me,— 
viz. first, that the sealing vision appertains chronologically 
to the times following on the politico-religious revolution 
under Constantine and his immediate successors in the 4th 
century, secondly , that the 12 tribes of Israel, and the 
144,000, mentioned in it, designate respectively the visible 
professing Church in the Roman empire, and Christ’s true 
Church, the election of grace, gathered out of it,—I say, 
granting this, is it conceivable that the sketch here given 
us of the latter , in regard specially of their initiatory con¬ 
stitution as Christ’s peculiar people, by his own electing, 
life-giving, enlightening, and sanctifying influence, can have 
been drawn without distinct reference to that which history 
tells us characterized the former ? Or, again, if thus drawn 
in designed contrast, can it have been so drawn for the 
mere sake of point and effect, by the heavenly limner; or 
without the implication of his solemn condemnatory judg¬ 
ment on both the doctrinal system, and the Church charac¬ 
terized thereby, to which his sketch of the 144,000 stands 
so markedly opposed :—the Church that of the mere out¬ 
wardly professing, and outwardly or ecclesiastically initiated 
and constituted; the doctrine that of the ex op ere operato 
efficacy of the legitimately ministered initiatory sacrament ? 
To my own mind alike the one supposition and the other 
seem inconceivable. The Apocalyptic Christian picture can¬ 
not, I think, but have been drawn antithetically to the anti- 
Christian ritualistic system and doctrine of the times re¬ 
ferred to. For in it, just as in other figurations of this 
wonderful book, we see sketched, though but in hintings, 
the real spirit of the age ; 

The very age and body of the times, 

Their form and pressure. 

—And the rather so as the error referred to was no light or 
passing error. It was an evil the deep-rooted 'permanency 
of which in the Christian professing Church (like that of 
the cognate error in the Jewish) 1 is attested by the protests 

1 See St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians, (“the foolish Galatians,”) passim : also of 
that to the Romans chaps, iii, iv, &c. Thus, as against the doctrine of an ex opere 
operato saci'amental justification , or forgiveness of sins , Horn, iv. 8, &c.; “ Blessed is 
the man to whom the Lord will not impute sin. Cometh this blessedness on the cir¬ 
cumcision only, or on the uncircumcision also ? For we say that faith was reckoned 
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of the Anglican and other Reformed Churches against it 
1200 years after; 1 and the gravity of which appears from 
the fact of its being the foundation-stone of the great 
predicted apostasy, which thenceforward we shall find to 
have been more and more developed:—that apostasy of 
which the one grand object and characteristic, ever followed 
out by the master spirit of evil its originator, and with 
admirable unity of purpose, was to be this ;—within the 
Christian Church itself," and while professedly exalting 
Christ and his institutions, practically to set Christ aside 
out of the Christian sgstem, from first to last; a human 
pseudo-Christian priesthood being substituted in his place, 
(as well indeed as in that of the Holy Spirit,) in respect of 
one and all of his saving acts and offices? 

I have spoken of this baptismal error as one peculiarly 

to Abraham for righteousness. How was it then reckoned ? 'When he was in cir¬ 
cumcision, or in uneireiimcision ? Not in circumcision, hilt in uncircumcision. And 
he received the sign of circumcision, a seal of the righteousness of the faith which he 
had yet being uncircumeiscd : ” &e.—And, against resting in the mere outward form, 
ib. ii. 28, 29; “ He is not a Jew which is one outwardly; neither is that circumcision 
which is outward in the tlesh ; but he is a Jew which is one inwardly; and circum¬ 
cision is that of the heart, in the spirit, and not in the letter: ” &c. 

In these and similar passages, who that considers the subsequent history of the 
Church can suppose that the Eternal Spirit, speaking by St. Paul, had only as his 
object to guard the Church against Judaizing errors then prevalent? and not rather to 
guard it against similar errors also which lie foresaw would prevail, and with yet 
longer and more pernicious intluencc, through abuse of the Christian corresponding 
sacrament ? 

1 Let it be well observed that the doctrine of the Anglican Church as to the grace 
following the baptismal rite is pointedly opposed to that of Home. The former says 
in its Articles , that no sacrament is of use, but “to them that receive it worthily; ” 
and in its Catechism , that repentance and faith are essential to its right recipiency. 
(Sec p. 289, Note 3 .)—On the other hand, the doctrine and spirit on this point of 
the Church of Home is well illustrated in what passed at the first discussion of Car¬ 
dinal Cajetan with Luther : in which one of the two things which the Cardinal re¬ 
quired to be retracted by Luther, and to which Luther above all other things was 
resolved to adhere, was this statement,—that, in order to benefit from the Sacrament, 
there must be the exercise of faith in the recipient Sec Merle D’Aubigne’s History 
of the Reformation, 11. iv., c. 6; and Waddington’s do. Vol. i. p. 157.—Put in this 
I am anticipating. 

2 The professing Church no longer having strength and purity to cast out the 
antichristian leaven as heretical; so as in the case and times of the Gnostic anti- 
christianity, alluded to in St. John’s Epistles. 

3 Various occasions will occur afterwards for illustrating further from history the 
development, in this point of view, of the apostasy, and of Antichrist, its destined 
head.—For the present let me only add Dr. Arnold's opinion, exprest oil the modern 
revival of that particular perverted doctrine of the fourth century, which has been 
the subject of this Section : “ 1 call all this Judaizing a direct idolatry. It is exalt¬ 
ing the Church and the Sacraments into the place of Christ ; as others have exalted 
Christ's Mother , and others in the same spirit exalted circumcision.'* Life, Vol. ii. 
p. 74. 
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characteristic of the times of Constantine and his successors 
in the 4th century :—not indeed overlooking the 3rd 
century, as that in which it began to appear ; but resting 
on the 4 tli as that in which it was most fully and largely 
developed, after that the subversion of the Pagan power in 
the Roman empire had made the way open and easy to the 
profession of Christianity. In illustration of this historic 
fact I have noticed, from eminent and approved fathers of 
the third and fourth centuries, the various exaggerated 
titles of honour, and superstitious ceremonies, which had 
been then superadded to the simple title and ritual ordained 
by the Lord Jesus. And perhaps these might of them¬ 
selves suffice to show the chronological propriety oi the con¬ 
trasted Apocalyptic picture. In order, however, that no sus¬ 
picion may remain with the reader of my having strained 
the unguarded expressions of certain Church-writers of 
the day, however eminent, construed too harshly a harm¬ 
less ceremonial, or given an exaggerated view either of the 
prevalency or perniciousness of the error at the time spoken 
of,—it may be well that I set before him the opinions, on 
the point in question, of a few modern ecclesiastical his¬ 
torians, who are generally known and approved. — Dean 
Wadding ton then, speaking of the preceding , or 3rd cen¬ 
tury, thus observes : “ The original simplicity of the office 
of baptism had already undergone some corruption. The 
symbol had been gradually exalted at the expense of the 
thing signified: the spirit of the ceremony was beginning 
to be lost in the form f 1 —Mosheim , while noting the mul¬ 
tiplication of rites and ceremonies in the Christian Church 
during that same century, specifically in the matter of 
baptism, attributes this, as well as other nascent supersti¬ 
tious notions and practices, very much to the corrupting 
influence of the Platonic and Oriental or Gnostic philoso¬ 
phy, which, about the middle of the century, had partially 
infused itself into the Church: and, in his sketch of the 
doctrines and rites of the Church in the 4th century, re¬ 
presents those superstitions as then only increased and ag¬ 
gravated. 2 —By Milner this is the judgment pronounced 
on the prevalent religion of the 4 th century, after Con- 

1 i. 94. 2 iii. 2. 4. 1, 4, &c. Also iv. 2, 3, and 4. 
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stantine’s establishment of Christianity in the Roman 
empire. “ The true doctrine of justification bg faith was 
scarce to be seen at this time; and that of real conversion 
very much lost, or external baptism placed in its stead. 
There was much outward religion, but this could not 
make men saints in heart and life/’ 1 — A living writer , not 
unconversant with the subject he handles, designates the 
religion of the Constantinian sera as “ a religion of sacra - 
ments: ” 2 and quotes in confirmation a striking passage 
from the celebrated Boethius's Compendium of Christian 
Faith, (a work in date somewhat later,) in which, as the 
grand means of man’s recovery from the evil, guilt, and 
condemnation consequent on Adam’s fall, he declares that 
Christ has granted to us remedial sacraments: —“just as 
if the sacraments,” says Mr. Taylor, “ when duly accepted 
from the priest’s hand, were potent drugs, or chemical 
antidotes, infallibly dispersing the poison inherited from 
Adam ! ”— Neander ,—in terms often so similar to those of 
Bishop Burnet in his exposition of the Articles of the 
Church of England, that but for the greater warmth and 
feeling of the former, one might almost doubt whether it 
was the German historian, illustrating the corrupt doc¬ 
trine of the Church catholic of the third and fourth centu¬ 
ries, or the English prelate that of the Romish Church in 
the sixteenth, 3 —again and again laments the prevalency 
of what he designates as the ojtus operation doctrines, then 
germinated and in vogue,—more especially in respect of 

1 Cent. iv. ch. 2, p. 211. (Ed. in one Vol. 1838.) 

2 Ancient Christianity, Vol. i. p. 247. Sec also pp. 190, 191, 235, Ac. 

3 Neander, i. 422, 427, 429, Ac. At p. 431 he says; “The idea had sprung up 
that on the bishops, ns successors of the apostles, the propagation of the Holy Spirit 
in the Church was dependent: it was considered as their prerogative to seal by the 
consecration of the imposition of hands (as with a signaculum, or a^paytq) the whole 
act of baptism.” He refers this, and the beginning of the rite of episcopal confirma¬ 
tion, to the middle of the 3rd century. A rite this, so as it was then administered, as 
significative of the instealing superstition as any other ! 

Says Bishop Burnet on Art. xi. p. 152; “The doctrine of sacramental justification 
is justly to he reckoned among the most mischievous errors in the Church of Rome. ... 
It is as if the sacraments were of the nature of charms Ac. Again on Art xxv.; 
“ We look on all sacramental actions as acceptable to God only with regard to the 
temper and inward acts of the persons to whom they are applied; and cannot consider 
them as medicines, or charms, which work by a virtue of their own.” Again : “The 
doctrine of Rome represents them as so many charms; which may heighten the 
authority of him who administers them, but which extinguish or deaden all true 
piety.” pp. 316, 351. 

VOL. 1. 
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baptism, —and the idea of a magical effect and charm at¬ 
taching to the rite. “ Oh ! ” he exclaims, “ that men had 
not so soon confused the divine thing and the sign which 
represented it; and had not wished to bind the work of 
the Spirit on the outward sign ! ” 1 —Finally, both he and 
Bishop Kaye, —the latter in his learned sketch of the Church 
in the age of Tertullian, 3 and thus with reference to as early 
a period as the beginning of the third century,—notice a 
practice then introduced, and in the fourth century preva¬ 
lent, (I mean the delaying of baptism to the death-bed,) 
that furnishes the most striking possible illustration of the 
real nature and evil working of these notions respecting 
baptism; and show that the fyappaxuai? the phylacteric 
charms of the apostasy, had already begun. They did 
this, says Neander, “ under the false notion of baptism 
being an opus operatum,” in order that they might the 
longer abandon themselves to their lusts; and yet, “ in 
the hour of death, being purified by the magical annihila- 


1 Neander, p. 360. 1st Ed. Rose’s Transl.—My citations are elsewhere given from 
Clark’s Transl. of Neander’s 2nd Ed., in which, I see, the passage is omitted. 

3 pp. 247, 248. “ The teachers began ” (i. e. in the age of Tertullian) “ by insist¬ 

ing on the necessity of repentance and amendment of life. Unfortunately, the effect 
of their exhortations upon the minds of their hearers was frequently counteracted 
by a fatal perversion of the doctrine of the Church respecting the efficacy of baptism. 
In every age the object of a large portion of those who call themselves Christians 
has been to secure the benefits without fulfilling the conditions of the Christian 
covenant. When therefore the proselyte was told that baptism conferred upon him 
who received it the remission of all his former sins, he persuaded himself that he 
might with safety defer the work of repentance,” &c. 

The learned prelate speaks of this as a “ perversion of the doctrine of the Church .” 
And, doubtless, many cautions are to be found in Cyprian, Origen, Cyril, &c. Yet 
while so much was made of the ceremonial, and while such language was common 
on the subject as in the passage that Bishop Kaye quotes from Tertullian, (De Pce- 
nitent. ch. 6,) “Neque ego renuo divinum benefieium, id est aholitionem delictorum , 
inituris aquam omnimodo salvum esse ,”—was not the perversion a natural one ? Ter- 
tullian’s suggested difficulty of a man’s obtaining baptism in case of his being impeni¬ 
tent,—“Quis enim tibi, tarn infidae pceuiteutim viro, asperginem unam cujuslibet aquae 
commodabit,”*—was not likely to be of much counteractive force. It is also ob¬ 
servable that the qualifications now insisted on were mostly repentance and amend¬ 
ment, not evangelic faith ;—faith in Him with whom personal communion is esseu- 
tial, both to the beginning and the coutiuuance of spiritual life. 

3 The continuance long after of these <pappaicHai is noted Apoc. ix. 21, in refer¬ 
ence to the times following on the destruction of the Greek empire in the loth cen¬ 
tury. 


* Let the reader observe, in passing, this proof from Tertullian of baptism having 
been sometimes administered by sprinkling , ere the close of the second century. To 
wnich add Cyprian’s somewhat later testimony, given p. 283 supra. 
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tion of their sius, might be able to pass without hindrance 
into eternal life.” 1 It was in fact, in estimation and in 
practice, the extreme unction of the day. 2 

After the establishment of Christianity in the Roman 
empire, this practice became, as I said, prevalent. The 
emperor Constantine himself offers us the most illustrious 
example of it. Notwithstanding his conversion to Chris¬ 
tianity full 20 years before, and more, he deferred his 
baptism to his death-bed. I subjoin the affecting account 
given us of it in Eusebius; 3 and commend it to the read- 

1 p. 363.—The following note of Gibbon is too illustrative of the subject to be omit¬ 
ted. “The fathers who censured this criminal delay could not deny the certain and 
victorious efficacy even of a death-bed baptism. The ingenious rhetoric of Chrysostom 
(Ep. ad Ilebr. Ilom. xiii.) could find only three arguments against these prudent 
Christians. 1. That we should love and pursue virtue for her own sake, and not 
merely for the reward. 2. That we may be surprised by death without an oppor¬ 
tunity of baptism. 3. That, although we shall be placed in heaven, we shall only 
twinkle like little stars, when compared to the suns of righteousness who have run 
their appointed course with labour, with success, and with glory.”—lie adds ; “ I 
believe this delay of baptism, though attended with the most pernicious conse¬ 
quences, was never condemned by any general or provincial council, or by any public 
act or declaration of the Church.” iii. 274. 

2 When the whole empire had become Christian in profession, and baptism conse¬ 
quently came to be administered almost universally to infants,—this ceremony of 
baptismal extreme unction was cut away from the superstitious ritualist. But the 
ministration of the Lord's Supper was ready at hand as a substitute. So Pauliuus A.D. 
794, to the homicide Heistulphus: herein following the judgment of the Council of 
.Nice (Can. xii), in reference to the lapsed under the previous Licinian persecution: 
“ In ultimo termino vitae tme pro viatieo . . . . ut aceipias communionem corporis et 
sanguinis Domini tibi eoneedimus.” Ilarduin Coneil. iv. 912.— Extreme unction , as 
a seventh sacrament, was afterwards added or substituted. See Martene De Kit. And, 
I imagine, it had its origin from the act of baptismal unction performed on the dyiug 
in the 4th and 5th centuries. 

3 The account is thus given by Eusebius. On finding his health declining, Con¬ 
stantine gathered the bishops around him, he relates, and declared his wish to have 
the rite administered; as that wdiereby all the sins of his past life would be cleansed 
and washed away.* “‘This,’ said he to them, ‘is the time so long looked for by 
me, thirsting and praying that I might partake of the salvation of God. This is the 
time of rav enjoying the seal that confers immortality. I had wished to have par¬ 
taken of this washing in the streams of Jordan, where the Saviour is related to have 
been baptized as an example to us. But God, who knows what is best, has ordained 
that it should be here. Now then let there be no hesitation. If the Lord of life and 
death will that my life be prolonged, and it is once settled that I be numbered with 
his people , I promise that I will lay down to myself a rule of life becoming/—Then 
they, after the usual ritual, imparted to him the holy mysteries. And thus Constan¬ 
tine, first and alone of Roman emperors, in the Church of the Martyrdom of Jesus, 
was regenerated and made perfect: and, having the divine seal impressed on him, he 
rejoiced in spirit, and was filled with heavenly light. —'Then, after the other ceremo¬ 
nies, he put on a dress of white , bright as the light; for he would no more touch the 
purple : and, raising his voice, he thanked God, and spoke of his happiness, as having 
been thought worthy of immortal life. After which, having admitted some of his 
generals and captains into his presence, as they wept around him, and wished 


* tirttbrj St ttg tvvoiav i)Ktt rt]£ th fits TtXtvrrjc, tcaOapOfujc thtov tivai Kaipou 
run/ 7rore avT<p 7rt7r\tjppt\tjpipujv bttp u/tro , o<ra oia Ovijrq) CtapapTtip 
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er’s perusal. The charitable hope is most allowable,—and 
it is one which we will fondly cherish,—that his error was 
forgiven him: and that the spiritual grace of the sacra¬ 
mental rite, and all the blessings of the gospel covenant, 
were in this case really imparted to the dying neophyte ; 
even as to one, in sincerity of heart, repentant and believ¬ 
ing. And thus we may look with a melancholy satisfac¬ 
tion to the narrative, as an exemplification alike of his 
conversion to the truth, and of the wonderful triumph of 
Christianity over heathenism, effected so greatly through 
his instrumentality, in the Roman empire. But we must 
also painfully look to it as illustrating the manifestation 
and acting, even then, of this earliest unfolded feature of 
the mystery of iniquity. 1 It may serve as a memorial to us 
of the first (era, and, as Gibbon would say, of the first symp¬ 
tom and cause, (here allusively pre-intimated to St. John,) 
of the now rapidly advancing anti-christian apostasy. 

Oh! how was it, we may well say with Neander, that 
men so soon came to confuse the divine thing with the sign 
which represented it! And how was it that they did not 
even then perceive the real nature and portentous evil of 
the doctrine! Surely, had they profited by the light of 
Scripture and its holy prophecies, as by a light shining 
in a dark place, they would have recognised, through the 
obscure mistiness of the moral atmosphere, the awful fea- 


him years of prolonged life, he answered them that he had now been made partaker 
of that which was indeed the true life : that none but himself could be aware of the 
blessings he had received; and that he was fain to depart and not delay his passage 
to God. All this took place in the Pentecostal festival: ” (i. e. the fifty days be¬ 
tween Easter and Whitsunday, the chief season of baptism at that time:)—“and 
on the Pentecostal Sunday itself, the seventh Lord’s day from Easter, at the noon¬ 
tide hour of the day, by the sun, Constantine was received up to his God.” Y. C. iv. 
61—(64. 

1 Let me observe that Constantius similarly deferred his baptism to his dying hour. 
(Athanas. de Synodis Op. i. p. 907.) Also the emperor Yalentinian 2, towards the 
close of the fourth century, furnished another example of the operation of the same 
erroneous views of the baptismal rite : but in his case death overtook him before Am¬ 
brose, whom he had sent for to perform it, arrived. Ambros. de Obit. Yalentiuian.— 
The Count Theodosius, father to the great emperor of that name, was yet another 
eminent example of delaying it till immediately before death. Orosius, B. vii. (B. P. 
M. vi. 443.) 

Let me further observe that Ambrose, in noting Constantine’s baptism, tells how 
“ Baptismatis gratia, in ultimis constitutus, omnia peccata dimiserit;” without any 
remark on the error of thus delaying it. De Obit. Theodos. 
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tures of the instealing phantom, and the enemy of man 
animating and guiding it. 

Apparent dir* facies, inimicaque Troj* 

Xuinina. 

—But the word of God, though not as vet forbidden, was 
nevertheless not studied or explained with the same sim¬ 
plicity and singleness of mind as once. Silently and slowly 
an advance had been already made to that which was essen¬ 
tial to the successful establishment of the Apostasy, the 
supersession of the written icord. In the undue reference 
to supposed apostolical unwritten tradition 1 an almost co¬ 
ordinate standard of authority had been set up. In the 
philosophy of the Alexandrian Platonics, an engine had 
begun to work, which, through allegorizing , did away with 
much of its true and simple meaning. 2 In the discipline of 
the secret it was made part of a religious system to hold re - 
serve, except to the baptized, or initiated, 3 on certain of the 
gospel verities : especially on one the most glorious of all, and 
against which, as the great object of justifying and saving 
faith, the Apostasy was to direct its bitterest enmity,—I 
mean the vicarious and propitiatory atonement of the Son 
of God. 4 Once more, by the falsitas dispensativa it was 

1 Even in some of the earlier fathers unguarded statements mil he found on this 

? oint. Thus Irenwus, —although noting the preference of umvrittcn traditions to 
loly Scripture as a characteristic of certain then existing heretics , and in iii. 2 say¬ 
ing of them, “ Cum ex Scripturis arguuntur in accusationem convertmitur ipsarum 
Scripturarum, quasi non recte habeant,.. et quia non possit ex his inveniri veritas ab 
his qui neseiant traditionem , non enim per literas traditam illam sed per vivam vo- 
cem,"—does yet soon after himself appeal to the tradition kept by the Bishops of the 
Church. Though indeed he might perhaps intend by this the written tradition of 
Holy Scripture.—Again Tertullian , De Cor. Mil. ch. 3, thus asserts its authority. 
“ In traditionis obtentu exigenda est, inquis, auctoritas scripta. Ergo qiueramus, an 
et traditio non scripta non debeat recipi ?” And then, having first limited the cases 
in which unwritten tradition was of authority to such as Scripture had not determined, 
(“ Si nulla Scriptura determinavit, cert& consuetudo corroboravit, qua* sine dubio de 
traditione manavit,") he exemplifies in the baptismal rite: in which rite sundry 
things then done, that had not been enjoined in Scripture, (as three dippings, tasting 
milk and honey, and abstaining for a week from the usual ablutions, Arc.,) were, he 
thought, thereby sufficiently sanctioned.—Yet the very limitation shows that Tcrtul- 
lian was mainly sound on this point. See Riddle’s Christian Antiq. p. 71. 

2 See Burton's Church History, eh. xiv. 

* loatnv oi ptfivtjptvoi. So Chrysostom frequently, says Bingham, x. 5, 8. 

4 Bingham, ibid.—This too originated in the Alexandrian School. See Bishop 
Kaye’s Tertullian, pp. 35, 250, 251. He concludes: “ Having already delivered our 
opinion respecting the mischievous consequences which have arisen to the Church 
from the countenance lent by the writings of Clemens Alexandrinus to the notion of a 
disciplina arcani , we shall now only express our regret that Protestant divines, in their 
eagerness to establish a favourite point, bhould sometimes have been induced to resort 
to it." 
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deemed permissible, and even meritorious, for approved 
ends to pervert truth and Scripture. 1 —Thus no wonder 
that the true and only source of light, life, and justification 
to the soul should have been more and more forgotten. No 
wonder that the doctrinal error should have crept in of 
mistaking the form for the spirit, the outward for the in¬ 
ward, the instrument for the original and effectual agent, 
the means for the object and end. No wonder that the 
so-called priesthood too, as well as Church and ritual, 
should have begun to interpose themselves between the 
people and Christ.—Indeed it should never be overlooked, 
in our view of the first germinating of the Apostasy, that 
this was very mainly owing to a neglect of the spirit and 
cautions of the written word; even while otherwise by 
many held in honour. 2 Hence the mistaken and formal 
earthly view of God's true Israel, or Church. Hence the 
superstitious exaltation of the ceremonial. Hence the mis- 
appprehension of the character and functions of the clergy 
that ministered in it; and the changing of the communion¬ 
table into a priests' sacrificial altar, and of the comme¬ 
morative supper 6 into something like the sacrifice of the 

“The disciplina arcani says Lardner, iv. 231, “was unknown to Justin Martyr, 
Tertullian, Minucius Felix, and other primitive Christian writers.” I think however 
Bingham (ibid. 3) has reason in saying that in Tertullian a clear intimation is found 
of the Church then making a distinction in what it taught between catechumens and 
the baptized or believers. So in his Apol. 7 and De Praescr. c. 41. 

1 See Gilly’s Vigilantius, pp. 268, 269. He specially refers to Jerome as its advo¬ 
cate, and gives a striking extract from Coleridge’s Essays condemning it.—Augustine’s 
strong reprobation of this, as advocated by Jerome, appears both in his Letters xxviii. 
3, lxxxii. 21, addrest to Jerome himself, and also abundantly elsewhere. Mosheim is 
unjustifiable in classing him with others his contemporaries as an advocate of it. iv. 
2. 3. 16. 

2 Witness Origen’s more early critical labours on it, and Jerome’s later : also 
Chrysostom’s strong exhortations to its study; not to add those of that apostolic 
man, of whom I shall have to speak fully in my next section, Augustine. 

3 Basnage ad ann. 100, quoted by Lardner, iv. 212, says that this Judaizing lan¬ 
guage about the Christian clergy and sacraments had not come into vogue in the 
earlier half of the-second century: “Germana virorum apostolicorum scripta, demen¬ 
tis scilicet,* Polycarpi, Justini, vocabula pontijicis, sacerdotum , Levitarum , Christiano 
clero significando nunquam usurparunt: neque magis Clementime aetatis est vocabu- 
lum OvfnaGTrjpiov , altare, ad eucliaristiae mensam iudicandam.” — These earlier fathers 
applied the Judaic sacerdotal figure, like St. Peter,f rather to the whole Christian 
body, and used the terms of the old Jewish temple service, like St. Paul, in a Chris¬ 
tian sense figuratively. 

* i. e. the j Roman Clement. 

t 1 Pet. ii. 5 ; “Ye [i. e. all true Christians] are a royal priesthood2 Cor. vi. 
16 ; “Ye are the temple of the living God ; ” &c. 

X E. g. for Ignatius' view on this point see the quotations given p. 15 supra. He 
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mass : l —it being forgotten at length that in the Christian 
Israel, Levi mingles with the other eleven tribes ; 2 and that 

On the subject of the altar as an appellation of the communion tabic in the early 
Church, the reader will find the question discussed, and pretty well exhausted, in 
Mede’s Treatise on it, Works, pp. 3S2—392, Suicer on Ovaiaor tiptop, and Bingham 
viii. 6. 12—15. It results that, if the so-called Apostolical Constitutions be received 
as of a date before A.I). 200, and Ignatius’ Ep. to the Philadelphians be genuine, the 
term altar would appear to have been used for the holy table before the end of the 
second century; but only figuratively, or at least 'in the sense of the scene of the 
Christians’ general ottering of prayer and thanksgiving. Alike Origen, Miuutius 
Felix, and Arnohius admitted to the heathen that they had no altars , i. e. like theirs. 
Our Church Prayer Book has done well in eschewing the word. 

But the innovations had beyun even before the third century: (see Mosheim ii. 2. 
4.4:) and Cyprian continually applies the term saccrdos to the Christian Minister ; 
e. g. Epist. i. “ Singuli divino sacerdotio honorati, et in clerico ministerio constituti, 
nou nisi altari et sacrijieiis deservire debeant,” &c. : and in Ep. 55, in startling lan¬ 
guage about the Bishop, “ Unus [est] in ecclesia ad tempus saccrdos, et ad tempus 
judex, vice Christi —Compare Meander’s observations, i. 451: also Waddington i. 
34, kc. 

1 Mosheim (iv. 2. 4. 8.) says that in the fourth century the elevation of the sacra¬ 
mental elements prepared the way for their adoration soon afterwards. 

2 See p. 262 supra. 


uses the figure of being within the altar (of the antitypical altar-court) as a figure 
not of the local ministering position of the Christian clergy, but oi church-member¬ 
ship generally.—So too Justin Martyr. “ The prayers and thanksgivings ottered by 
worthy men are the only true sacrifices acceptable to God:” and this, says Meander 
ibid., “he regards as a proof of the high priestly lineage of Christians.” 

Again, Irenmis speaks of all believers as priests , in the Levitical or sacerdotal sense 
of the word. So iv. 20, “ Omnes justi soccrdotalem habent ordinem.” Also v. 34, 
“Ostendimus quoniam ecclesia est semen Abraha*: ” and again; “ Ostendimns 
quouiam Levitee et saccrdotes sunt discipnli omnes Domini.”—The ojf'crinys too that 
he speaks of were the olferings given by the whole early Church at the Lord’s Sup¬ 
per; as the whole Jewish Church ottered their first-fruits: “Movi testamenti obla- 
tionem, quam ecclesia ah apostolis accipiens iu universo muudo ofiert Deo, ei qui 
alimenta nobis prastat, primitias suorum munerum in novo testamento: ” citing 
Malachi’s prophecy, “From the rising of the sun to the setting, incense shall he 
ottered to my name, and a pure ottering,” iv. 32. Compare iv. 34, where he says 
that God “dedit populo pnecepttim faciendarum oblationuin, ut disceret Deo servirc : 
sic et ideo nos quoque otterre vult mnnns ad altare frequenter sine intennissione; ” 
explaining the altar meant by him thus; “ Est ergo altare in cadis ; illuc enim preees 
nostra* et oblationes diriguntur, et ad templum ; quemadmodum Joannes in Apocalypsi 
ait, * Et apertum est templum Dei in eielo,’” kc. (Apoc. xi. 19). 

Tertullian too, though he sometimes speaks Levitically of the Christian ministry, 
does yet in a well-known passage (De Exhort. Castit. ch. 7) apply the sacerdotal 
figure' to all Christians; “ Nonne et laid saccrdotes sunius ? Scriptum est, Keges nos 
et saccrdotes Deo fecit.” &c. 

1 agree with Ba."nage in not excepting on this head Clemens Romanics. For that 
the three Levitical orders mentioned by him, ch. 40, (just as the Jerusalem and the 
altar of ch. 41,) were meant literally and simply of the old Jewish system, and not of 
the three orders of the Christian ministry, bishops, presbyters, and deacons, appears 
sufficiently from his reference to the same Jewish ecclesiastical ministers, ch. 31 
where, speaking of God’s gifts to his people, after notice of the blessings conferred on 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, he proceeds thus; “From him are the priests and 
Levites, all that minister at the altar of God; from him the Lord Jesus according U> 
the flesh; <ke.” A new this confirmed by his reference, ch. 36, to Christ as the 
Christian’s High Priest, and chs. 42, 44, 47, 54, 57 to presbyters and deacons , as if 
the only ecclesiastical rulers in the Corinthian Church ; for the contexts show that 
by the f 7 ri( 7 ico 7 rot of ch. 42 were meant presbyters. The same 1 see, is Gieseler’s 
judgment; i. § 52. 
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the proper priestly functions attach, all and only, to its great 
High Priest above. 

So, in fine, did instealing Judaism, by the infusion of its 
spirit into the religion which had subverted it, furnish one 
primary principle of the Apostasy : 1 while Heathenism too, 
(as we shall very soon see more fully, 2 ) found occasion 
also, even thus early, to enter in and assist. And together 
they helped forward,—and with singular union of effect,— 
that which was the grand object of the Apostasy with the 
Master Spirit of evil that devised it;—viz. the obscuration 
and supersession in the 'professing Church of its Lord and 
Saviour Christ Jesus. 3 


§4.—CONTRA-DISTINCTIVE REVELATION OP GOD’s ISRAEL, 
OR TRUE CHURCH, OF THE SEALED ONES. 

It may probably have already occurred to an attentive 
reader that there is this remarkable novelty and peculiarity 
in the double prefigurative vision now under consideration, as 
compared with others previously given, that whereas those 
earlier visions, in regard of all that was figured outside of 
the heavenly sanctuary of God’s manifested presence, de¬ 
picted simply and only what was to be visibly realized 
afterwards upon the earthly scene before the eyes of men, 
—there was now on the contrary depicted to St. John, 
though upon the same earthly scene, a something spiritual, 
and such as mortal eyes could not see; viz. the Lord’s 
marking out, and sealing, and numbering the constituent 

1 See Whitby’s “ Parallel” betwixt what he calls “ the Jewish and the Papal An¬ 
tichrist,” appended to his Comment on 2 Thess. Also his Note on 2 Tbess. ii. 3, on 
the early Judaizing elements of an apostasy in the Christian Church. 

2 See my Part ii. ch. 1, infra: also Part iii. ch. 3, &c. 

3 Let me illustrate on this point by a citation from Dr. Arnold. “ That the priest 
system is not to be found in Scripture is as certain as that the worship of Jupiter is 
not the doctrine 6f the gospel. ... It was not that the Eucharist was to succeed to 
the temple sacrifices,—one carnal sacrifice and carnal priest succeeding to another; 
but the spiritual sacrifice of each man’s self to God, connected always with the com¬ 
memoration of Christ’s sacrifice in the Eucharist. . . . That the great enemy should 
have turned his very defeat [i. e. in the overthrow of heathenism] into his greatest 
victory, and have converted the spiritual self-sacrifice, in which each man was his 
own priest, into the carnal and lying sacrifice of the Mass, [the consummation of the 
priest system,] is to my mind, more than anything else, the exact fulfilment of the 
apostolical language concerning Antichrist .” Life Vol. ii. p. 262. The letter is 
dated June 19, 1841; just a year only before his death. It expresses his mature 
judgment on the point. So too ibid. pp. 174, 241. 
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members of the Israel of God, his own true Church, indi¬ 
vidually and personally, from among the visible corporate 
body of the professing Church, the soi-disant Israel.—And 
this may have been further noted, as yet another remark¬ 
able peculiarity in the vision before us, that not only was 
there thus depicted in it the constitution of God’s true 
Church, which, though a spiritual and invisible transaction, 
did yet occur chronologically at what has appeared to be 
the precise sera that the vision related to, (i. e. the close of 
the 4th century,) but also a fact concerning this true 
Church, which might seem prima facie altogether unchrono- 
logical, as it was only to be realized at the consummation; 
—viz. the ultimate salvation of all its aggregated genera¬ 
tions. 1 A consummation, let it be observed, not to happen 
till after some great intervening tribulation, the same doubt¬ 
less that had been pre-intimated to the souls under the 
altar, 2 in other words that of the times of Antichrist: it 
being after it, according to the presbyter-informant’s de¬ 
claration, 3 that their introduction was to take place, whe¬ 
ther as palm-bearing conquerors, 4 after the Roman simili- 

1 The identity of the aggregated sealed ones and the palm-bearers has been already 
proved. See p. 276 supra.—So the ancient expositor Berengaud, as I see, explains the 
symbols. “Per 144,000 eleeti, qui in eeclesia Dei siugulis temporibus laburant, de- 
signantur: et quia in comparatione reproborum exigua est turba eleetoruin, non 
iinmerito nuniero 144,000 designatur. In ccelesti vero beatitudine, ubi singulis 
temporibus ex omnibus gentibus tribubus et linguis cougregantur, tauta eoruni 
etfieitur multitude, ut uullo nuniero comprehendi possit.” 

The difference of number between the sealed ones and the palm-bearers was after¬ 
wards beautifully illustrated by the form of the heavenly Jerusalem, a later symbol 
of the same collective body of the redeemed in their heavenly glory:—it being a cube 
whose height and length and breadth were equal; whereas each living generation of 
the sealed ones was but a square number, viz. 144, or 12 times 12 chiliads. See 
Apoc. xxi. 16. 

2 It was said unto them that they should wait “ until their brethren, that were to 
be slain even as they, should be completed.” Which words implied a second term 
of tribulation, as well as second body of martyrs, to succeed after that of the per¬ 
secutions of Pagan Rome. See pp. 227—233, suprib—“ The great" tribulation is a 
term of comparison evidently with some other previous and less tribulation ; and 
might imply its being the longer as well as fiercer tribulation of the two. Such is 
the force of the word in the ease of the Jews’ great tribulation. Compare Matt, 
xxiv. 21 with Duke xxi. 24.—As to the historical fact, see what Gibbon says, at the 
conclusion of his chapter on the Pagan Persecutions, about the superior greatness of 
those that Christians suffered from Papal (so called) Christians, ii. 495, 496. 

3 The circumstance of St. John’s instruction by one of the presbyters, as to the 
meaning of the palm-bearers in the vision, (certainly a remarkable circumstance,) 
might perhaps be meant to indicate the scriptural source of the doctrine thus mani¬ 
fested : in other words, that it would be derived from the scriptures of the twelve 
apostles : the same that, as I conceive, might be symbolized by twelve of the twenty- 
four Presbyters, as the heads of the New,Testament Church. 

1 In ltoniau medals a palm-branch is the perpetual symbol of victory : and hence 
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tude, or palm-bearing pilgrims after the Jewish} into the 
divine presence. 

In truth, it is doubtless very mainly from this evident 
figuring in the palm-bearing vision of things that were to 
happen at the consummation that many expositors have 
adopted views different from my oAvn of the Apocalyptic 
structure; views such as to refer the whole sixth Seal, its 
sealing and palm-bearing Visions inclusive, just as well as 
the last Trumpet and last Vial, to the time of the end.— 
Now that this structure cannot be the true one, follows as 
a necessary consequence from the proof of my explanation 
of all that precedes; (supposing only that that proof be 
deemed satisfactory;) not to note other clear evidence 
against the theory, which will however be given by me 
fully elsewhere. 2 And I wish besides to add (and I beg 
the reader’s particular attention to it) that there exists, if I 
mistake not, in the palm-bearing vision itself an internal 
mark, clear and distinct, though hitherto unobserved by 
expositors, indicative of the Vision being necessarily, so as 
I explain it, one prospective and anticipative of a futurity 
still distant at the aera of the tempest-angels and the seal¬ 
ing. The mark is this,—that there is no change in the gener¬ 
al Apocalyptic scenery during its exhibition, correspondent 
with that new state of things which is to be introduced at 
the actual time of the consummation, and of the saints en- 


was sometimes sculptured on the tombs of the dead, to betoken the soul’s entrance 
into Elysium. So on that of the Nasoni, in Montfaucon v. 102.—Similarly on the 
early martyrs’ tombs in the Roman catacombs palm-branches were often sculptured, 
in token of their then heavenly triumph and joy. See an example in the Epitaph 
of a Christian martyr, taken from Boldetti; in my examination of the Church 
Scheme of the Seals, given in the Appendix to this Volume. 

1 Compare Lev. xxiii. 34—43; “ The fifteenth day of the seventh month shall be 
the feast of tabernacles:. . . . And ye shall take you branches of palm-trees, and shall 
rejoice before the Lord seven days . And ye shall dwell in booths seven days, 
all that are Israelites : that your generations may know that I made the children of 
Israel dwell in booths, when I brought them out of the land of Egypt.”—Compare 
too Isa. xii. 3, “ With joy shall ye draw water out of the wells of salvation:”—a 
figure drawn from the same festival. Also Isa. xxxv. 1—10; “The wilderness and 
the solitary place shall be glad for them, &c. &c. And the ransomed of the Lord 
shall return, and come to Zion with songs, and everlasting joy upon their heads: 
they shall obtain joy and gladness, and sorrow and sighing shall flee away.” So 
again Isa. xxv. 8, &c.—Compare too 1 Macc. xiii. 51. 

2 Viz. in my Examination of the Church Scheme of the Seals, referred to in the 
Note next but one preceding, as given in the Appendix to this Volume. The im¬ 
portant fact of the sealing vision, with its earth, and sky, and living men, being in¬ 
terposed between the earthquake of the 6th Seal and the palm-bearing vision has been 
already just hinted at. See p. 250 supra. 
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tering on their heavenly blessedness. The emblematic 
inner temple, depicted before St. John on the Apocalyptic 
visions first opening, and which afterwards continued in 
view as the perpetual foreground of the scene, with its 
twenty-four presbyters and four living creatures, the re¬ 
presentatives of the separate spirits of the just, in their 
time of waiting and expectation, around the throne of 
God and the Lamb, 1 still continued throughout this palm¬ 
bearing Vision, just as before, in the heavenly foreground. 
Nor again is a hint given of any happy change taking place 
contemporarily in the visible terrene landscape. There the 
angels of the winds seem to have remained still each in his 
quarter; all ready, as before, to let slip the winds in their 
fury, the instant that the Almighty restraint upon them 
might be removed.—Whereas, when the occasion came for 
representing, in its true order of time, the actual realization 
of this blessed consummation, there was instantly a corre¬ 
sponding change in all the visible scenery; a change such 
as not the propriety alone, but indeed the very necessity 
of the case required. Instead of the representative pres¬ 
byters and living creatures then observing any more their 
posture of quiescent waiting, new thrones were seen set; 
and on them the King of kings, the Lord Jesus, took seat, 
together with all the saints, whom these presbyters and 
living creatures had hitherto represented, for his assessors.' 3 
Moreover the New Jerusalem appeared descending upon 
earth, with the visible glory of God enlightening it; a glory 
then no longer hidden within a temple-wall's covering: 3 
and there was a new heaven and a new earth, the former 
things having passed away. 4 —So that, whatever the pecu¬ 
liarity of the case, the palm-bearing vision, if judged of 
simply by the light of its own internal evidence, could not 
depict the saints’ consummation of blessedness, at the real 
time of its accomplishment in the calendar of the Apocalyptic 
chronology. It could only be, so as I have supposed it, a 
prospective vision of the final salvation of the sealed ones of 
the mystic Israel, given anticipativcbj to St. John, from the 

1 See pp. 86—92. 2 Apoc. xx. 4. 

3 Apoc. xxi. 22 : “ And I saw no temple therein; for the Lord God Almighty and 
the Lamb are the temple of it." * Apoc. xxi. 1. 
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earlier Apocalyptic epoch of the tempest-threatenings and 
sealing.—Is it asked, Why such a vision here alone, and 
not elsewhere ? The answer will be found, if I mistake not, 
in the circumstance of St. John seeing it as a symbolic or 
representative man ; a principle of Apocalyptic interpreta¬ 
tion that now demands our attention. As to the import¬ 
ance of the vision, indeed necessity, in order to the com¬ 
plete figuring of a certain doctrinal truth , revealed at the 
real aera of the threatening tempests and the sealing vision, 
to those whom the apostle here thus symbolically represent¬ 
ed, it will afterwards soon appear. 

I. As to the fact that the Evangelist saw, heard, and 
acted too as a representative man on the scene of vision, (a 
fact just hinted in the Introduction,) 1 we have already, in 
the vision of the souls under the altar, 2 had an example of 
its use and application. It is here first, however, that its 
application becomes a point of exceeding importance as a 
principle of interpretation. Which being so, this seems 
the fittest occasion for our pausing a while well to consider 
it, and to illustrate the nature and truth of the principle by 
examples from previous Old Testament prophecy. 

It is to be observed then, as remarked long since by 
Irenaeus, 3 that the ancient prophets fulfilled their office of 
predicting, not merely in the verbal delivery of predictions, 
but by themselves seeing, hearing, or acting out the things 
in type , which were afterwards to be seen, heard, or acted 
out by others in reality :—and this whether in real life, or 
perchance in vision. In all which cases they were to be 
considered, as they are called in Isaiah 4 and in .Zechariah, 5 


1 p. 102. 2 pp. 224 et seq. 

3 Lib. iv. cli. 37. “Non enim solo sermone prophetabant Prophetae, sed et visione, 
et conversatione, et actibus quos faciebant, secundiim id quod suggerebat Spiritus : 

.quae quidem videnda erant videntes, quae vero audienda erant sermone prae- 

conantes, quae vero agenda erant operatione perficientes; universa vero propheticb 
annuntiantes.” 

4 Is. viii. 18; “ Behold I and my children are for signs and for wonders in Israel, 
from the Lord of Hosts.” On which Patrick observes, “The word mophtlum, trans¬ 
lated wonders , signifies here more properly types or figures .” So too Gesenius on 
the word rs’itt ; “ typical or symbolical men“symbols of future events.” 

5 iii. 8; where the word is rendered in our version, men tvondered at. — Compare 
also Ezck. xii. 11; “ Say I am your sign: like as I have done, so shall it be done to 
them” 
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oyiSID, moplitliim ; that is, figurative or representative 
persons . 

Thus, to begin with their actings in this character in real 
life , when Isaiah went barefoot, and without his sackcloth- 
garment, for three days, or years, it was for a sign 
of the men of Egypt and Ethiopia soon walking similarly 
unclothed, as captives to the king of Assyria. 1 —When 
Jeremiah made yokes, and wore them on his neck in public, 
he typified, as he declared, the kings and people of Moab, 
Edom , Ammon , Tyre , Sidon, that were soon about to come 
under the yoke of the king of Babylon. 2 —When Ezekiel, 
having portrayed on a tile the city Jerusalem, laid siege 
thereto by casting up a mound, setting a camp, and plant¬ 
ing battering-rams against it, he figured, as was evident, 
Nebuchadnezzar and his besieging army. 3 Again, when, 
as described elsewhere, he publicly prepared his stuff by 
day for removing through the wall in the twilight, and then 
carried the stuff forth thereby, as those that flee from cap¬ 
tivity, he represented the Jews seeking to escape on the 
capture of Jerusalem by the enemy. 4 So again when, on the 
loss of his wife, he was to make no mourning for the dead. 5 
And most generally indeed it was these , their own people , 
that the prophets in such cases typified. 6 

Next, and in nearer parallel with the case of the apostle 
St. John hearing, speaking, and acting representatively, 
so as we presume him to have done in the Apocalyptic 
visions, take we cases where the ancient prophets acted as 
mophthim , even while rapt in vision .—Such then, 1st, is 
the example at the beginning of Isaiah's prophecy. In that 
early vision with which he was favoured of Jehovah, upon a 
throne high and lifted up, 7 we read of his being solemnly 
commissioned as a prophet, (after previous purification, 
through the application of a live coal from the altar,) and 
then receiving the charge, “ Make the heart of this people 
fat and their ears heavy; lest they see with their eyes, and 

1 Is. xx. 2. Sop Vitringa or Bp. Lowth in loc. 

2 Jcr. xxvii. 2, &c. 3 Ezek. iv. 1, &c. 4 Ezck. xii. 3 —7. 

5 Ezek. xxiv. 1C—27. 

6 For a N.T. example I may mention the case of Agabus, Acts xxi. 11. 

7 Is. vi. I, &c. Iremeus, ubi supra, makes Isaiah here symbolic, but somewhat 

differently. 
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hear with their ears, and understand with their heart, and 
convert, and be healed.” On which the question and an¬ 
swer that followed,—“ Then said I, Lord, how long ? and 
he answered, Until the cities be wasted without inhabitant, 
and the land be utterly desolate,”—showed that the terms 
of the commission extended to times long subsequent to 
the prophet’s own life, even up to the destruction of Jeru¬ 
salem ; and so had reference not to Isaiah himself only, 
but to the succession of Prophets long after:—that pro¬ 
phetic line of which, as measured from the epoch of Israel’s 
casting off in Isaiah’s days, Isaiah may properly be regarded 
as the representative and head. Again, in some of the 
latter chapters of Isaiah’s prophecy, especially the 63rd 
and 64th, another notable exemplification occurs. 1 Rapt 
into future times, the prophet seems here almost to lose 
his own personality. His mind and soul being thrown, 
as it were, into that of the Jewish people, such as it will 
be developed at the crisis of their restoration, whatever he 
sees, hears, or speaks, is as their impersonator. It is in 
this character that he sees and speaks with the Redeemer 
coming from Bozrah ; in this that he mourns over the then 
state of Jerusalem, “ Zion a wilderness, Jerusalem a deso¬ 
lation, our holy and beautiful house burned up with fire ; ” 
in this that he expresses both remorse for the past, and 
concomitant relentings and penitential prayers. To which 
we may add yet again the case of Ezekiel prophesying to the 
dry bones in the valley of vision ; at which prophesying the 
bones began to move and come together: all this being in 
type of Israel’s latter-day restoration, at the voice of gospel- 
preachers of that latter day, Ezekiel’s successors in the 
prophetic office. 2 —And so once more, much the same, in 
Zechariah’s vision of Joshua the High Priest before Jeho¬ 
vah’s bar in heaven. 3 


1 I think Hengstenberg has vindicated these latter chapters, as Isaiah’s tv tKoravti. 

2 Ezek. xxxvii. 7, &c. 

3 Zech. iii. 8. For it was in the vision which Joshua was depicted as having had 
of the Angel Jehovah that he was told, “ Hear now, Joshua, thou and thy fellows are 
mophthim —i. e. figurative men. After which followed the prophecy of the Branch, 
and then the vision of the golden candlestick and two olive trees: to which latter 
vision it will be necessary to revert when considering the description of the two 
Apocalyptic Witnesses in Apoc. xi. 4.—In Dr. McCaul’s edition of Kimchi on Zecha- 
riah there is given a very interesting and elaborate explanation of the prophecy in 
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Thus, I think, we have all that can be needful to satisfy us 
on the soundness of.the hermeneutic principle in question. 
And, its soundness and propriety thus established, how 
can the thought help striking us, with reference to its ap¬ 
plication to the visions of the Apocalypse, that, if important 
to the understanding of other Scripture prophecy, it must 
be pre-eminently so in the Apocalyptic :—seeing that, 
whereas other prophetic visions were insulated and de¬ 
tached, those of the Apocalypse form a continuous chrono¬ 
logical series: so that at each chief crisis in the history of 
the true Christian Church and ministry, we must expect 
St. John in his seeings and doings to enact a varying re¬ 
presentative part; accordantly with the seeings and doings 
of those represented by him at eacli aera respectively. Thus 
the principle will be no barren one, such as it has been in 
the hands of the older interpreters Tichonius , Primasius , 
Andreas of Civsarea , Ambrosias Ansbertus, &c. : and of 
certain modern expositors too of eminence, as Vitringa and 
Daubiiz; who, though recognising the principle, have yet 
altogether failed to work it out with consistency or advan¬ 
tage. In the present Commentary the reader has already 
seen its use and truth, on a minor scale, in the vision of 
the souls under the altar. 1 Elsewhere, where St. John 
is described as something more than a mere observer, he 
will find it applied with results more new, striking, and 
important, towards the elucidation of the prophecy. Most 
of all this will appear in my explanation of the present 
two-fold Vision of the sealing and the palm-bearers ; and 
in that of the later Vision of the rainbow-crowned Angel 
in Apoc. x, xi ; the latter the very fellow or sister-vision, 
if 1 may so say, to the former. 

For, as regards the twofold vision now under considera¬ 
tion, if the sealing vision first seen by him was one figura¬ 
tive, not of events cognizable in real life by mortal eyes, or 
of the visible actings on the Roman mundane scene of a 
visible Providence , but of certain invisible and spiritual 
actings by Christ Jesus, whereby to constitute and mark 
out for himself an election of grace, as his true Israel from 

Zceh. xi, of the shepherd priced at thirty pieces of silver, on this same principle, 
pp. 138—147. See too Lowth on either of these passages. 1 See p. 224 supiA. 
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amidst the professing, his spiritual Church from amidst the 
formal,—then the Evangelist’s seeing this must have indi¬ 
cated a perception on the part of apostolic men of the de¬ 
picted cera, such as he was then impersonating, of those self¬ 
same spiritual actings of Christ; and of the so constituted 
true Church of the elect.—Moreover the added palm-hear¬ 
ing vision must have indicated that the view of Christ’s true 
Church, thus strikingly revealed to those whom St. John 
here represented, embraced the far future respecting it, as 
well as the present:—the perpetuation of this true Church 
in its integrity, amidst the already-gathering tempests of 
the political world, and through the great predicted tribula¬ 
tion of the coming apostasy and Antichrist; (a perpetua¬ 
tion of it which forms a prominent subject in fact in all 
the subsequent figurations of the Apocalypse ;* * * § ) and, in fine, 

1 For these 144,000, or ’sealed ones , God’s election of grace, are alluded to after¬ 
wards as a succession still existing on the earthly scene, undestroyed by the tempests 
of the four first trumpets,* in contrast with the perpetual succession, generation 
after generation, of what are called the inhabitants of the earth, or children of this 
world, alike at the opening of the judgments of the fifth Trumpet,f and also both 
during, and up to the close of, the Beast Antichrist’s reigu.J Further, on the blast 
of the seventh Trumpet, they are described as all , both dead and living, being about 
collectively to receive reward, on Christ’s taking the kingdom; the identity of the 
rewarded ones of that final Trumpet with the sealed ones of chap, vii being evinced 
by their having attached to them the same designatives, elsewhere attached to the 
144,000 also, of God's saints and servants: § and finally, as already elsewhere noted,|| 
their constituting the Avhole citizen population of the New Jerusalem. 


* The correspondence of the fearful tempests which, on the soundings of the four 
first Trumpets, after the seventh Seal’s opening, fell upon the Roman earth, trees , 
sea , and sly, (viii. 7, &c.) with those which the four angels of the winds pictured in 
this viith chapter were, just before that Seal’s opening, spoken of as destined to cause, 
—the commission of these latter being (so soon as the time of respite was ended) to 
“blow on the earth, trees , and sea, 3 * —is almost too obvious to need suggestion to the 
reader. 

f On the fifth Trumpet sounding, Apoc. ix. 4, the scorpion-locusts, which constituted 
its woe, are said to have had the charge given them to “ hurt only those men that had 
not the seal of God in their foreheads:”—a charge implying that there were others 
on the scene of action who bore that seal's impress, and were not to be hurt. 

X Apoc. xiv. 1; “I looked, and lo a Lamb stood on Mount Zion, and with him 
144,000, having his Father's name written on their foreheads.” This is in contra¬ 
distinction to th6 mass of the Apocalyptic earth’s inhabitants, that had the Beast's 
name and mark on their right hand or foreheads (xiii. 16); and consequently, in 
respect of time, a symbolization synchronous with the Beast’s reign, or some part of it. 

§ Compare Apoc. vii. 3, “ till we have sealed the se?’rants of God in their fore¬ 
heads,” with what is said, viii. 3, just after the sealing and palm-bearing visions, of 
the “prayers of all the saints evidently meaning those of the sealed ones. (So too 
xiii. 7, 10, xiv. 12, &c.) Also Apoc. xi. 18 : “ The time is come that thou shouldest 
give reward unto thy servants , the prophets, and the saints, and them that fear thy 
name, both small and great:”—in which passage I think the expression, “ thy serv¬ 
ants was intended to include not the prophets only, but the rest of the saints, also 
specified. [| See p. 276 supra. 
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the realization bv the wliole collective body of its many 
successive generations, and by each and all of its individual 
members, of the blessedness of accomplished salvation, and 
glory of the beatific vision. 

II. And can it be shown then that there were those of 
the true apostolic line of ministry, at the close of the 4th 
century, to whom a revelation about Christ’s true Church, 
as thus distinct from the professing, thus constituted, thus 
characterized, thus tried, thus preserved, even unto the end, 
was thus strikingly given :—a revelation so remarkable in 
itself, and so important in its results, as well to mark it out 
as a fit subject of Apocalyptic prefiguration ? We ask the 
question; and the answer is given decisively, and at once, 
in the single word, Augustine. 

Let me 1st briefly note the chief events of the life of 
this eminent servant of God, in chronological order; 2ndly 
the view imprest on him, and which he was the chosen 
instrument, for communicating largely to others, respecting 
Christ's true Church , (a view that may be called character¬ 
istically Augustinian,) on the various points that we have 
been considering. 

1. As to the chronology of Augustine’s life, the dates 
of its chief epochs may be stated as follows. 1 lie was born 
near Hippo, in North Africa, A.L). 354, during the reign 
of Constantins. He went to Rome, and thence to Milan, 
A.U. 383, 384; shortly after the fatal battle of Adriano- 
ple had, agreeably with the Apocalyptic prefiguration, 
established the Gothic hosts on the Roman earth: 2 (that 
“ tempest of barbarians ” which, to use Gibbon’s illustrative 
words yet again, “ was so soon to subvert the foundations of 
Roman greatness :”) and when Theodosius, raised up by an 
extraordinary intervention of Providence for the purpose, 
had been enabled, still accordantly with the prophecy, effect¬ 
ually to arrest them. There and then he heard the Bishop 

1 I follow the dates given in the Life prefixed to the last Volume of the Benedic¬ 
tine Edition of Augustine; Baris, US3<>; to which Edition my subsequent references 
are made. 

2 “ I saw four angels standout on the four corners of the earth , holding the four 
winds,” See. —Compare Ezek. vii. 2; “An end is come on the lour corners of the 
land : ” said with reference to the time when the woe had actually arrived there. 
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of Milan, Ambrose; and was converted, and baptized. This 
was between the years 385 and 387. In 388 he returned, a 
changed man, and with changed views, to Carthage ; was in 
391 ordained Presbyter, and in 395 Bishop of Hippo, near 
Carthage; the last shortly after the death of Theodosius, 1 
and consequent loosing of the four winds. His episcopate 
and life continued for near thirty-five years afterwards. At 
length, when the tempests which had during all that time 
been desolating the European or land provinces of the 
empire, crossing the sea, began to make their ravages felt 
in the African transmarine 'province also, 2 —just then, the 
great work assigned him by his Divine Master having been 
completed, and as if the tempests’ reaching him had been 
the signal preordained for his death, he was taken from the 
evil to come, and fell asleep in Jesus, the 25th of August, 
A.D. 430. 

2. As to his most characteristic views of divine truth, 
we find them from the very first 3 to have had reference to 
two things, and those the self-same two things that are 
most prominent in the Apocalyptic visions before us:— 
viz. 1st, that of Christ’s true Church consisting of real 
spiritual believers, simply and alone, contra distinct ively not 
merely to heathens, heretics, and schismatics, but also to the 
mere formal professing corporate Church of the baptized ; 
2ndly, that of the origin and formation of this true Church 
as the work of divine sovereign grace: —of grace elect¬ 
ing, preventing, quickening, illuminating, adopting, saving : 
saving alike from sin’s dominion, and from all other real 
evils of this life, 4 and saving unto the end. So copious is 
he on this subject, and so much is it his own, that his 
name has in fact been associated with it in all subsequent 
ages;—I mean his own, in contradistinction to other con- 

• Jan. 395. 

2 “ Ilurt not the land , nor the sea , till we have sealed/’ &c. Apoc. vii. 3. 

3 His earliest Treatise, according to the Chronology of his Life by the Benedic¬ 

tines, was the li De Moribus Eeelesue Catholiece /’ written A. D. 388, before returning 
from Italy to Carthage. Also A.I). 388 he began his three Books De Libero Ar- 
bitrio. And in 394, while yet a Presbyter, he published among other works his 
“ Inchoata Expositio ” on the Epistle to the Romans , and his Exposition of the Epistle 
to the Galatians. The reader should bear these dates in mind, when reference is 
made to these Treatises. 4 See p. 310, Note 4 , infra. 
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temporary or preceding human teachers of theology. For 
from the time of Justin Martyr, downward, this doctrine of 
grace had been by the doctors of the Church very partially 
propounded and obscurely taught. 1 

The manner in which he was himself prepared by Divine 
Providence to understand and feel its truth and value, and 
the manner in which by the same Providence he was led 
zealously and effectively to advocate it, alike deserve notice. 
Born of a Christian mother, and at one time anxious while 
a boy for Christian baptism, (it was on occasion of a dan¬ 
gerous illness,) his wish was strangely not complied with; 
the danger of sin after baptism, according to the current 
superstition of the day, constituting an objection in the 
minds of his parents. 2 So that he grew up into life not 
even by baptism, or outward profession, a Christian. In 
the course of his youth and early manhood, that followed, 
he tells us in his Confessions how he was led captive by his 
lusts: and then how, in the desolation of a mind dark, 
restless, and unhappy, he wandered into speculations on 
man's formation, and the origin of evil; and at length in 
the sensual and fatalistic doctrines of Manicheism, 3 —doc¬ 
trines which alike did away with all idea of holiness and 
love attaching to God, and of moral guilt and responsi¬ 
bility attaching to sinful man,—sought refuge from himself, 
but in vain.—It was in this state of heathenism, sensuality, 
hardness of heart, and philosophic pride and darkness, that 
he visited Milan, and heard, and was converted to Chris¬ 
tianity. Thus was he plucked like a brand out of the 

1 So Milner, Cent. v. 2, p. 297, remarks that Chrysostom, in commenting on that 
passage 4 Not of him that willeth, nor of him that runneth,’ Ac., 44 introduces the 
doctrine of free-trill in the same manner us most of the Fathers did who spoke of it 
at all, from the days of Justin ; and observes that the whole is said to he of God 
because the greater part is." At p. 276 he remarks somewhat similarly of Ambrose. — 
Compare Justin Martyr’s 2nd Apology, p. 80 (Ed. Colon.); and Ter lull ian adv. 
Mare. ii. 5; on the subject of free-will. 

In Mr. Faber’s historical Work on the Primitive Doctrine of Election, the patristic 
novelty of the Augustinian doctrine is the foundation of his argument. He appeals 
against it to pure primitive consenting antiquity. — But where, let me ask, was the 
doctrine of pure antiquity to be found, except in the apostolic writings ; seeing that 
the leaven of the apostasy was to begin its insidious working in the Church visible 
even from apostolic times? 

2 So he tells us in his Confessions i. 11 ; “ quia videlicet post lavacrum illud major 
et perieulosior in sordibus delictormn reatus foret.” 

:1 A sketch of this doctrine, very much drawn from Augustine, will be found in a 
later portion of this work. See my paper No 3, in the Appendix, to Vol. ii. 

20 * 
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burning ; and made to feel in his own experience, tvliile yet 
unbaptized , both the truth of God’s free, sovereign, elect¬ 
ing, enlightening, converting grace; and the fact too of 
God’s true Church being constituted, just as in the sealing 
vision, distinctively and only of those that had felt and been 
sanctified by the same divine influence. 1 And so he began, 
we find, very early afterwards, (in fact ere the fury of the 
barbarian tempests had yet been let loose on Roman Christ¬ 
endom,) both to preach, and to write, on this subject of 
God’s free grace towards his true Church ; 2 and about that 
true Church as thus chosen, thus sanctified, thus sealed 
with God’s likeness. Very soon the view of the final per¬ 
severance of the saints was added to his other views of Di¬ 
vine grace : 3 the same that was implied in the immediately 
appended vision of the palm-bearers ; “ After this I beheld, 
and lo a great multitude,” &c.—A few years later the di¬ 
ffusion of the Pelagian heresy of free-ivill drew from him 
argumentative and copious dissertations on the whole sub¬ 
ject : and, under his direction, ecclesiastical Councils were 
induced solemnly to condemn the Pelagian error; and so¬ 
lemnly at the same time to recognise the doctrines of God’s 
free grace as operating in his Church of the really faithful. 4 

1 So in his De Mor. Eccl. Cath. c. 75, he charges the Manichees, to whom it was 
addressed, not to object to what he said of real vital Christianity the evil morals or 
superstitions of many vain professors of the Christian name. “Look not,” says he, 
at the “ turmas imperitorum, qui vel in ipsa vera religione superstitiosi sunt, vel ita 
libidinibus dediti ut obliti sint quid promiserint Deo: ” or at the many whom he 
knew to be “ sepulchrorum et picturarum adoratores, &c.: ” (a passage which I shall 
refer to again on Apoc. viii. 3:) adding that these were but the tares among the 
wheat, or "chaff in the threshing-floor. As to the true servants of God, it was all 
(c. 28, 29, &c.) through Christ the power of God and the wisdom of God, (that light 
which was the life of men,) that the life is given : love of God being the master- 
principle infused in the heart, because he first loved us; and God’s own likeness the 
seal stamped by the Holy Spirit. 

2 See, for example, his Inchoata Expositio Epistolce ad Romanos , written while he 
was yet a Presbyter, 1, 7, 8, &c. 

3 In later years, when charged with innovation on the doctrines of grace, election, 
and perseverance, he says that he wrote on the subject as early as the beginning of 
his bishoprick, A.D. 395. See his statements to this effect Tom. xiii. col. 1353, 
1354, &c., also col. 1434, 1435, in his Treatises on the Predestination and Perse¬ 
verance of the Saints; to which allusion will again be made Note 3 p. 313 infra. 

Compare his Comment on the Epistle to the Galatians, written in 394, eh. 31, 40, 
46, 61, where the same views appear. 

4 So the Councils of Carthage, held A.D. 412 and 416. See Harduin, i. 1214 ; 
and for Rome’s primary anti-Pelagian declaration, Hard. i. 1255 : also Mosheim v. 
2. 5. 23, 24; who says that Pelagius looked on the doctrine of the original corruption 
of human nature, and the necessity of divine grace to enlighten the understanding, and 
purify the heart , as prejudicial to the progress of virtue.”—Milner, p. 322, notes, as 
I do, God’s providence in the matter. 
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Further, on occasion of Alaric’s capture of Rome, A.D. 
410, the heathens that remained having cast reproach on 
Christianity, as if the cause of the catastrophe, and Chris¬ 
tians too being disappointed and in bitterness, such as had 
entertained hopes and opinions, like Eusebius before them, 1 
that there would attach a preservative virtue to the Roman 
Empire in the fact of its political and professed Christian¬ 
ization,—he was led to write his great work on the City of 
God r (of the main characteristic idea of which work we 
see the germ even in his earliest Treatises:) it being his 
object therein to distinguish this city, commonwealth, or 
kingdom of God , from the city, commonwealth, or kingdom 
of this world , alike in respect of its constituency, character, 
privileges, present state, home , destiny :—its constituency, 
the whole body (not of the circumcised, 3 or baptized, or 
professing, many of whom though called were not chosen , 4 
but) of the predestinated and elect by God’s sovereign 
grace; their character , that of the love of God, contradis- 
tinctively to the love of self and this world ; 5 their privilege, 
that of being enlightened, quickened, sanctified, and saved 

1 See pp. 256, 257 supra.—In a work by Cosmas Indicopleustes, of the later date 
of Justinian, I find him declaring that the Roman Empire, being identified with 
Christianity, and in fact Daniel’s kingdom of the saints, (Dan. vii. 14,) would be 
eternal : (II. ii, p. 147 :) fxeri\ti i) ficKnXtia tiov 'P loycuiov tiov a^iioyariou rtjg 
(SaaiXeiag ts Stanor# Xpera. 

2 l)e Civitate JJci. Our word city can scarcely convey the idea that civ it as does, 
of a community , or state , made up of its citizens. “Civitas nihil alind est quam 
hominum multitude aliquo soeietatis vinculo colligata.” C. D. xv. 8. 2. 

3 Under the law. 

‘ 1 So C. I). i. 35 ? “ De falsis intra ecclesiam Christianis : ” and xviii. 19, headed, u l)e 
indiscretu multiplicatione Ecclesiie, qua in hoc sarulo multi reprobi miscentur elect is.” 
Ac. Also ib. 51. 2 ; “ Multi sunt intus qui corda pie viventium suis perditis moribus 
cruciant.”—In C. I). i. 35 he speaks of the Civitas Dei having many connected with 
it by the tie of sacramental communion, during its state of earthly pilgrimage, who 
will not be with it in the saints’ eternal blessedness: and, \\. 7. 3, distinguishes 
between the regenerate (by baptism), and the elect (tin 1 citizens of tin* Jerusalem 
above); saying that the former are often seduced by tlie devil, i. e. to perdition, the 
elect never. 

So, too, often elsewhere. E. g. Vol. iv. 2508, in his Tract on 1 John ii. 18, § 5, 
‘ They went out from us because they were not of us;” “Multi qui non sunt ex 
nobis aecipiunt nobiseum sacranienta, aecipiunt nobiscum haptismum, . . et quidquid 
in sacramentis sanctis est; ipsius altaris commuuicationem aecipiunt nobiseum; et non 
sunt ex nobis.” Again De Corrcp. et Grut. e. 21, 22 (Vol. xiii. 1297); “ Fuernnt 
ergo isti ex inultitudinc vocatorum ; ex jiaucitate eleetorum non fuernnt.” Also 
Epis. 93, Vol. ii. 300; Ac. Ac. 

4 C. D. xiv. 28; “ Fecorunt civitates dnas amores duo: terrenam scilicet amor 
sui, usque ad eontemptum Dei; relent cm vere amor Dei, usque ad contemptum sui.” 

So too on Psalm lxiv. § 2 : “Dims istas civitates faeiuut duo amores: Jerusalem 
facit amor Dei; Babyloniam facit amor sceuli.” And, again, in the Treatise Do 
Gencsi ad Litt. xi. 20. (Vol. iii. 452.) 
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by the same divine grace, even to the end ; their state in 
this world that of pilgrims and strangers, with warfare and 
tribulation here appointed them ; but with the assured hope 
of being all gathered at length to their heavenly home , in 
the Saviour’s presence. In short it was the very embodi¬ 
ment of the idea of the 144,000 elect sealed ones of the Apo¬ 
calyptic vision into a corporate form ; and both historically 
with regard to the past, and prophetically with regard to 
the future, the tracing out of their fortunes in this world 
and also in the next, contradistinctively to those of the 
kingdom of this world, and its citizens. 

Even in regard of details , it will be found, his descrip¬ 
tion of this body of the elect agrees most exactly with that 
in the symbolic visions under consideration. He speaks 
of them as not merely elect Israelites / but specifically as 
God’s twelve tribes of election out of Israel’s twelve pro¬ 
fessing tribes ; 1 2 and, further too, as of the constituency of 
the New Jerusalem. 3 He asserts their inviolability , as God's 
sealed ones , from real injury by the Devil, or any of his 
instruments. 4 He notes the number as a number definite , 5 

1 So C. D. xx. 21, “ Fratres electorum Israelitarum, adducturos ex omnibus genti- 
bus.” Again on Psalm xlix. § 14 : “ Israel nomen electionis est;” Psalm cxiii. § 2, 
“Nullus Christian or um se a nomine Israel arbitretur alienum.” 

2 On Psalm exxi, “Thither the tribes go up/’ j 8; “ Duodecim tribus erant po- 
puli Israel; sed erant ibi mali, et erant ibi boni. . . Quid est tribus Domini? Qum 
cognoverunt Dominum. Ex ipsis enim duodeeim tribubus malis erant ibi boni de 
bonis tribubus; . . et ipsa erant grana inter illas tribus, quae inter palcas commixta 
sunt. Ascenderunt autem non chin paleis, sed tribus purgatm, electm, quasi tribus 
Domini.” Again on Psalm cxxxiv. § 7, he distinguishes the “ Israel Dei,” or 
“ Israel pertinentem ad Deum.” 

3 “Civitatem sanctam Jerusalem, qnne nunc in sanctis fidelibns est diffusa per 
terras: ” C. D. xx. 21. 3 :—including, as another part of its citizens, the saints and 
angels above; “Est in ccelo aeterua nostra Jerusalem, ubi sunt cives nostri angeli,” 
&c. Ps. exxi. § 2. So too in his early work on the Epistle to the Galatians, c. 24. 

4 C. D. xviii. 51. 1; “ Diabolus, princeps impioe civitatis, adversus peregrinantem 
in hoc mundo Civitatem Dei, vasa propria eommovendo, nihil ei noccre permittitur: ” 
and in C. D. i. 10 he particularizes; stating that the good had lost nothing of a 
Christian’s real wealth in the taking of Rome. 

Again in Tract. 50 on John xi. 55, he says; “ Signum Christi a nobis repellit ex- 
terminatorem, si cor nostrum habeat Christum habitatorem,” with allusion to the 
destroying angel of Exod. xii.: contrasting this with the mere outward signature in 
baptism; “ Multi facile habent in froute signum Christi, et eorde non recipiunt ver- 
bum Christi.”—In Sermon 156. 16 (vii. 1092, &c.) he dwells on the Spirit of adop¬ 
tion, sealing true Christians, as their arrhabo or pledge of salvation :— his being the 
“unctio spiritual's, (Vol. iv. 2509) cujus sacramentum est in unctione visibili.” 

5 E. g. Epist. 186. 25; “ Certus est ergo Dei praescientim definitus numerus, et 

multitudo sanctorum: quibus diligentibus Deum, quod eis donavit per diffusum in 
cordibus eorum Spiritum Sanctum, omnia co-operantnr in bonum. Quos enim prae- 
destinavit,” Also De Corrept. et Gratia, 40; “Xumerus sanctorum per Dei 
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and answering, while on earth, to the Apocalyptic 144,000 4 
moreover as one, though small in comparison at any given 
period with the number of the reprobate, yet in itself and 
in the aggregate very large; indeed, (for more than once 
he quotes in proof the very words of the palm-bear infi 
vision ,) as a number numberless 4 lie speaks of them as 
to be gathered out of all nations and kindreds and tribes ; 3 
and of the remaining time consequently of the Church's 
pilgrimage and tribulation, including specially that of An¬ 
tichrist’s predicted persecution, 4 as probably by no means 
so short or near its ending, as ITesychius and others, like 
many of the Fathers before them, had been led to expect. 5 
lie describes them, moreover, as washed and made white 


gratiam Dei regno praedestinatus, donata sibi etiam usque in finem perseverantia, 
illuc integer perducetur; it illic integerrimus jam sine tine beatissimus servabitur; 
adbicrente sibi misericordia Salvatoris sui, sive ciim eouvertuntur, sive cum pradian- 
tur, sive cum coronantur.” 

1 De Doctr. Christ, iii. 51; “ Centum quadraginta quatuor (mille), quo numero 
significatur universitas sanctorum in Apocalypsi.” 

2 E. g. in his Sermons, 249, 250, on the narrative of the disciples fishing, given 
in John xxi. 3—11; Yol. vii. pp. 1500, 1506. In this world, be says, speaking of 
the mixed number of fish through which the ship was nearly sinking, the Church 
(the visible Church) has in it many bad; “ Turba turbavit ecclesiam: ”—then, with 
regard to the 153 fish drawn to land, that it represents the collective body of the 
true saints, gathered together at the resurrection. “Tune congregatio sanctorum 
erit; divisiones hereticorum non erunt. Fax erit, et perfecta unitas. Nemo minus, 
nemo plus erit. Integer numerus erit. Sed valde pauci sunt, si 153 tantiim sunt. 
Absit a nobis nt tot soli sint in lulc plebe: quanto magis in universa ecclcsia Dei! 
Apocalypsis ipsius Johannis Evangelistic ostendit visam tuisse tantam multitudinem 
sanctorum, et in ilia a?ternitate felicium, quantum numerare nemo possit. . . Et tamen 
omnes ad numerum istum pertinet, 153.”—So too Epist. 93. 30; where also (after 
noting the paucity of the saints, as compared with the reprobate) he refers to the 
palm-bearing vision as making their ultimate congregated number numberless; 
“Millia quie numerare nemo potest videntur in Apocalypsi, ex onini tribu et lingua, 
in stolis albis palmisque victricibus.” 

3 C. D. xix. 17 ; “ILec ctelestis civitas (vei potius pars ejus qua* in hue mortali- 
tate peregrinatur) . . . dum peregrinatur in terra, ex omnibus gentibus cives evocat, 
atque in omnibus linguis peregrinam colligit societatem.”—So too in his early com¬ 
ment on the Epist. ad Galat. c. 24 ; noting the ingathering as gqing on “usque in 
finem sjeeuli.” 

4 C. D. xxi. 20. 4.—Also, very similarly, on Dsalm xlix. 22; “Cujus tribulationis ? 
Nostra* peregrinationis—including the many usual trials of mortal life, the trial 
of persecution, and crowning tribulation of Antichrist's pvrst cut ions and reign , at 
the close. “Murtyrum numerus complebitur Antiehristi temporibus,” says Augus¬ 
tine: (Contra Caudent. i. 31; Vol. xii. 999:) these martyrs being the final com¬ 
plement, lie adds, of the number afterwards to he killed, referred to by the souls under 
the altar. 

5 So Epist. 93. 31 ; “ Ecclcsia, qure per omnes gentes crescit, in frumentis Do- 
mi nicis conservata est; et usque in finem, donee omnino gentes omnes etiam bar- 
baras tenent, coiiscrvahitur.” Also Epist. 197—199, referred to by me in a later 
Chapter; (sec l’art ii. eh. iii. infra:) expressing his conviction of the world not 
being then very near its end. because the Gospel had not then by any means been 
preached to all nations. See too his observations on Luke xii. 45, and Atatt. xxiv. 42. 
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through the alone cleansing blood of Jesus : 1 and, yet once 
more, as in their heavenly blessedness destined to realize, 
like the Apocalyptic palm-bearers, alike the type of Israel’s 
rest and festival-keeping in Canaan, after its long and 
weary wilderness wandering, 2 and also the Paradisiacal em¬ 
blems in the Old Testament and Apocalyptic prefigurations 
of heaven ; 3 there to see God, 4 to drink of God’s own foun- 


c -" 1 “In Apocalypsi, revelante Angelo, Joannes vidit turbam multam quam dinu- 
merare nemo poterat. Hanc requireus qutenam esset, responsum accepit, Hi sunt 
qui laverunt stolas eorum, et Candidas eas fecerunt in sanguine Agni. Jam agnoscis, 
anima Christiana, quemadmodum et tu ex illo sanguine etficiaris Candida&c. So 
in the I)e Cultura Agri Dom. Vol. ix. p. 1004. 

The Benedictine Editors doubt this Treatise being Augustine’s. If not, it was the 
treatise of an early Augustinian ; and agreeable with Augustine’s own doctrine. So 
in his Speculum, Vol. iii. p. 1238, in illustration of the statement, “There shall 
enter Jinto the city nothing that is defiled,” (coinquinatum,) he cites Apoc. xxii. 14, as 
with the reading fiaKapioi oi TrXvvovTtg rag <iTo\ag avriov , “ Blessed are they that 
wash their robes in the blood of the Lamb, that they may have right to the tree of 
life, and to enter the holy city.” And on Joh. xix. 34, (Vol. iv. 2443,) “ They pierced 
his side, and forthwith came thereout blood and water” he exclaims, “ Quid isto san¬ 
guine mundius ? [in the active sense evidently of more cleansing :] Quid vulnere isto 
salubrius?” So again on Psalm cxxx. 4, (Vol. vi. 2074,) “There is mercy ( pro - 
pitiatio , Aug.) with thee,” “Quae est ista propitiatio nisi sacrificium . . quod pro 
nobis oblatum est ? Sanguis innocens fusus delevit omnia peccata nocentium.” See 
too his remarks in C. D. x. 22, 24; and the application of the blessed truth to his 
own case in his Confessions, x. 43, cited p. 342 infra. 

With all this contrast Tertullian’s explanation of the Apocalyptic cleansing. After 
the question, “ Quinam isti tarn bcati victores nisi proprie martyres?” he proceeds 
thus: “ Innumera multitudo albati, et palmis victoriae insignes, rcvelantur, sc. de 
Antichristo triumphales; sicut unus de Presbyteris, ‘ Hi sunt qui veniunt ex ilia 
pressura magna, &c.’ .... Vestitus enim animae caro: sordes quidem baptismate 
abluuntur; niacuhe vero martyrio candidantur.” Scorp. adv. Gnostic, c. 12.—Com¬ 
pare too Ephrem Syrus, cited p. 280 Note 1 supra. Also Ambros. de Myst. cap. 7. 
and Apol. David, cap. 12, to the same effect. 

3 In the C. D. God’s Church is continually spoken of as peregrinans, like Israel in 
this world. In Tract xxviii, on John vii. § 9, “The Jews’ feast of tabernacles was 
at hand,” Augustine similarly compares the Christian’s pilgrimage through this world 
to Israel’s through the wilderness; and observes that as Christ’s time, so the Church’s 
time for celebrating that commemorative festival, is not till its arrival in a better 
world. Vol. iv. pp. 2002, 2003. So again Psalm lxxii. 5 ; “ Quidquid in eremo 
passus est ille populus, et quidquid eis Deus largitus est, . . siguificationes sunt rcrum 
quas in solitudine hujus vitse ambulantes in Christo, qumrentes patriam, accipimus 
ad consolationem* et patimur ad probationein.” 

3 C. D. xx. 26. 1; “ Illud tempus, quantum attinet ad non habere peccatum, nulli 
tempori comparandum est nisi quando primi homines in Paradiso ante praevarica- 
tiouem innocentissima felicitate vixerunt.” This of their freedom from sin. Then 
he applies to it Isaiah’s prophecies about the new heaven and earth, Isa. Ixv, lxvi; 
“ Per Isaiam, inter caetera quae ibi de sanctorum beatitudine per allegorias et aenig- 
mata exsequitur,” &c. So again, C. D. xxii. 3. 

See too the exquisite passage in his De Cantico Novo, Vol. ix. 1000; “patria 
cujus cives angeli sunt, cujus tempi urn Deus, cujus splendor Filius, cujus charitas 
Spiritus Sanctus : civitas sancta, civitas beata! . . Cum illic veneriinus non ibi 
esuriemus, aut sitiemus. Visio ipsa satietas nostra erit. . . Videre Deum! vivere 
cum Deo! &c,” 

4 “ Locus qui promittitur tam pacatne ac sccurte habitationis aeternus est ... . ubi 
erit veraciter populus Israel. Hoe enim nomeu interpretatur Yidens Deum” 
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tain of life and knowledge, 1 and to have all tears wiped by 
Him from their eves. 3 

Such were Augustine s doctrinal views of divine grace ; 
such of Christ's true Church of the election of grace ; doc¬ 
trines learnt not from patristic doctors, but, as he tells us, 
from the teaching of an apostle, (even as from one of the 
enthroned presbyters in vision,) under the immediate re¬ 
velation of the Holy Ghost: 3 and to prefigure which reve¬ 
lation,—regarding as it did the future as well as present , 
the saints' final perseverance to salvation , as well as their 
election hg grace ,—there was needed, we now see, not 
the saints' sealing vision alone, but the prospective vision 
of the palm-hearing saints also, in their final triumph.— 
Indeed I must beg the reader, ere he passes onward, just 
to pause and think with himself, whether he can possibly 
imagine any two symbolic figurations that would more ex¬ 
actly symbolize the doctrinal revelations made to Augustine, 
than these two that were exhibited, at the exactly corre¬ 
spondent epoch in the Patmos visions, to the representative 
man St. John. 

3. Finally, I have to observe on the manner in which, 
through the divine overruling providence, it was both suit¬ 
able and effectual, even beyond Augustine's own intentions, 

1 “ In illo regno qufe bona accepturi sumus! . . Rerura ibi omnium quanta, quani 
speciosa, quiim eerta sciential ubi Dei sapientia de ipso suo fuute potabitur.” Ac. 
C. I>. xxii. 24. 5. 

2 C. I), xx. 17; “In Libro Apocalypsis obscure multa dicuntur. . . Verum in his 
verbis, ‘Absterget Deus omnem lachrymam ab oeulis corum, et mors jam non erit, 
neque luctus, Ac., tantu luce dicta sunt de seculo future, et immortalitate sanctorum, 

. . ut nulla debeamus in litteris sacris qmerere vel legerc nianifesta, si Iiscc putaveri- 
mus obscura.” 

3 While faintly referring to three of the Fathers as having held the doctrine be¬ 
fore him, he rests on the apostolic Scriptures as his true authority ; and especially on 
St. J'aul. Moreover, in singular accordance with the form of the visions before us, 
he speaks of it as made by a kind of revelation to him. So in the Treatise on 
Predestination, Tom. xiii. Col. 1353, speaking of the primary battling in his own 
mind in favour of the doctrine of man’s free will, and manner in which he was forced 
by St. Paul’s saying, 1 Cor. iv. 7, 44 What hast thou which thou hast not received, Ac.” 
to recognise the doctrines of grace, he speaks of this as a revelation to him through 
the apostle's testimony : — ik I)ixi hoc apostolieo pneeipue testimouio me esse eonvictuni ; 
cum de hac re aliter saperem, quam milli Deus in hac quiestionc solvenda rcvelavit.” 
On which the Benedictine Kditor thus comments : “ Kcvelatum id sibi a Deo dicit, 
quia non ingenio et sagacit.iti su;e, sed divin.e gratia.* adjutorio tribueudum censet quod 
hoc ipsum de quo aliter sapiebat, eonsiderato attentius Apostoli testimouio, tandem 
intellexerit.”—Writing to Prosper and Hilary, he recommends prayer that God 
would be pleased to renal the doctrine to them. Ib. i. 2. Sec Faber on Election, 
p. 128. 
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as an antidote with the faithful against the baptismal , as 
well as other, corruptions of the age.—In so far as contro¬ 
versy in the matter was concerned, Augustine's direct object 
was not correction of the baptismal and ritualistic errors, now 
more and more prevailing, but of the Pelagian doctrines of 
man’s free-will, merit, and inherent inborn power for work¬ 
ing out his salvation. Indeed, though he distinguished 
carefully, as may be seen, between baptismal regeneration 
and the regeneration or conversion of the heart} —to which 
last change personal faith in Christ was deemed by him 
essential, 2 —though conscious, from observation of men 
around him, that the baptized did not in the majority of 
cases profit unto spiritual life, 3 as well as of their abuse of 
the baptismal rite, and on the other hand conscious from 
his own experience} (as well as from the examples of the 


1 “In baptizatis infantibus prcecedit regeneration^ sacramentum: et, si Christi- 
anam teiiuerint pietatem, sequetur etiam ill corde eonversio; cujus mysterium pra?- 
cessit in eorpore. . . Quibus rebus ostenditur aliud esse sacramentum baptismi, aliud 
conversionem cordis/ 5 Adding; “Illud (sacramentum baptismi) sine isto (conver- 
sione cordis) potest esse in infante, et hoc sine illo potuit esse in latrone; ” &:e. Con¬ 
tra Donat, iv. 31, 32.—See on this Faber on Election, pp. 82—89. “Nothing is 
more evident,” says Mr. Faber, p. 89, “ than that what Augustine in the case of bap¬ 
tized infants styles conversion, is precisely that moral change of disposition which 
Calvin universally, and in all cases, denominates regeneration.” The same is illus¬ 
trated in Mr. Faber’s Work on Regeneration, pp. 67, 209, Sec. 

Compare what Augustine says in his earliest Treatise, De Mor. Cath. Ectd. c. 80. 
“ Illo sacrosaneto lavacro inckoatur innovatio novi hominis, ut proficiendo perficiatur, 
in aliis citius, in aliis tardius: a multis tamcn proecditur in uovam vitam, si quis- 
quam non inimice, sed diligenter intendat.”—Also in his next Treatise on the Epistle 
to the Romans: “Many,” says he, c. 16, negligently educated, after baptism “per 
ignorantiae tenebras vitam turpissimam ducunt: nescientes omnino quid Christiana 
disciplina jubeat aut vetet, quid polliceatur et quid minetur, quid credendum, quid 
sperandum, quid diligendum.” 

2 “ Sic enim caro nostra regenerabitur per incorruptionem, quemadmodum est 
anima nostra regenerata per fidem.” C. D. xx. 5. 3. Also Epist. 217. 10: “ Vera- 
cissima Scriptura dixit, omne quod non est ex fide peccatnm est: ” &c. Adding; 
“ Nihil sic agit IMnceps tcncbrarum ut non eredatur in Deum, uec ad Mcdiatorem 
credcndo veniatur.” To which effect our Homily on Faith also cites Augustine. 

3 “ Si non nascitur ex Spiritu nisi qui veraci eonversione mutatur, omnes qui 
sseculo verbis et non factis renunciant non utique de Spiritu, sed ex aqua sola nas- 
cuntur.” And again; “In illis sunt concupiseientise tales quos Apostolus, jam per 
sacramentum Novi Testamenti natos , adhuc tamen dicit animales non posse pereipere 
qute sunt Spiritus Dei.’* Contra Donat, i. 24. See too the extract given Note 4 p. 
310; and others in Faber on Regeneration, 57, See. 

4 Here we may mark the importance of the fact of his conversion taking place 
before baptism. So he describes it distinctly in his Confessions, ix. 1. “Was it my 
will, or words, or deeds that have done it ? No, but thou, Lord, good and merciful, 
and thy right hand, looking at the depth of my death, and exhausting the abyss of 
corruption from the bottom of my heart. In a moment my natural evil will was 
changed; so that I bowed my neck to thy easy yoke, Christ Jesus my helper and 
Redeemer! Thou cjectedst those delightful vanities, 0 my true delight, and enter- 
edst in their room. I communed with thee, my light, my riches, my Saviour, my 
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Ethiopian eumich and others, 1 ) that spiritual life might be 
begun before and independent of baptism, vet did he enter¬ 
tain a high opinion of the benefits often conferred by bap¬ 
tism, or rather by the Divine Spirit in baptism; that is, if 
rightly performed, and followed by faith in the recipient. 2 
And thus it was that his doctrine of electing preserving 
grace obtained a general sanction and credence in the pro¬ 
fessing Church, Rome itself assenting, 3 (and this indeed the 
rather, because pure Pelagianism tended to make men in¬ 
dependent of the ecclesiastical system of salvation, which 
Rome fondly cherished, as well as of Augustine’s more 
spiritual and scriptural system,) such as the eloquence, ta¬ 
lents, episcopal authority, and weight of character, with 
which God had endowed this his eminent servant and in¬ 
strument, influential as they were, would by themselves 
doubtless have failed to obtain.—But who does not see the 
contrariety of this system of salvation by grace,—God’s 
own individual, direct, electing, and saving grace,—to a 
system of salvation ecclesiastical , begun by the opus opera- 
turn of the priest in baptism, and carried on simply, or 

God. ... I bad tasted the internal eternal life.” (I have here a little abridged.) 
Afterwards follows an account of his baptism, but with no particular remarks on it. 

1 Acts viii. 37 , x. 47. 

2 On infants lie considered that it conferred justification from the birth-sin derived 
from Adam, its guilt and its condemnation. So C. 1). xxi. 16. (In which seii.se, I 
presume, our Augustinian llomilv also speaks of justification in baptism , not in any 
other.) With regard to other sins, Augustine adds that, so soon as the child may 
he of age to understand God’s commands, the conflict must begin : and that sins arc 
not really overcome “nisi verst* delcctatione justithe ; h;ec est antem in fide (' hristi 
ibid.—In the case of adults he considered that not only did this justification from 
original sin accompany the sacrament, but much inward spit itual grace, provided the 
recipient came in faith. 

Hr. Faber in his Work on Election, p. 90, observes on this distinction by Augus¬ 
tine between the ea«es of infants and adults .—And would it not be well, let me ask, 
in questions concerning the saving ettieaey of baptism, and its necessary prerequisites, 
to argue rather from the case of adults to that of infants , than vice versa,—from the 
more plain to the more obscure ? — For example, (if I may be allowed the illustra¬ 
tion,) ill Geometry we reason from the rectilinear to the curvilinear. What holds 
true always of inscribed rectilinear figures, however its hounding right lines may in 
length be dimini>hed, in number increased, until at length approximation is made to 
the curve,—that we argue must hold in the curve itself. Similarly since, in the ease 
of adults, faitli (personal faith) must needs accompany baptism to make it effectual, 
and this holds of the youngest adults, if only the age he rational,—the same, we may 
argue, must hold proportionally in the baptism of still younger children, and infants 
also, in order to its Doing effectual to spiritual life and salvation;—i. e. that faith 
must be then so implanted in the germ, if the child become at that moment in the 
largest sense of the word spiritually regenerate, that, in proportion as reason is de¬ 
veloped, faith shall be developed also. 

3 So Pope Zosimus. See Augustine’s Life. Also afterwards Pope Cclestine. 
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mainly, by the saving virtue of church ceremonies and 
church observances ?—In fact the contrariety of the two 
systems was quickly felt: and Rome (though still professed¬ 
ly reckoning Augustine in its list of saints) eschewed very 
soon its former direct approval of his doctrine ; and sub¬ 
stituted virtually, in its place, a mongrel system of eccle¬ 
siastical semi-Pelagianism. 1 

And so, after the barbarian tempests from the North had 
been let loose on the Roman world, a twofold stream of 
doctrine was perpetuated in the Church visible through the 
ages following; the one the ritualistic ecclesiastical doctrine 
of religion, the other the Augustinian spiritual doctrine of 
saving grace :—and a twofold view also, correspondently, 
of Christ’s Church of the promises: the one regarding it as 
the earthly corporation of the Church visible and Catholic, 
under a vice-Christian priesthood; the other as being the 
little flock, simply and alone, of those that were united 
by living faith to Christ the living head. In chapters that 
are to follow I shall have to note, on the one hand, the 
names of many in the middle ages, professedly of the 
Romish Church, who fed upon this spiritual doctrine as on 
heavenly food , 2 and found in it a blessed antidote to the 
ritualistic formalism in vogue, down even to the Reforma¬ 
tion ; and, on the other, to observe how Rome more and 
more shrunk from, and hated, and opposed it . 3 Indeed I 
might trace both Rome’s opposition to it, and God’s bless¬ 
ing on it, even beyond the Reformation. Witness the 
histories of Huss , 4 of Luther , 5 of the Jansenists ; 6 and in- 


1 Take for example the extract following from Pope Gregory Ill’s Indicia Congrua 
Pccnitentibus , written about the middle of the eighth century. Hard. iii. 1871. 

“ Prima est remissio qua baptizamur in aqua, secunda caritatis etfectus, tertia 
eleemosynarum fructus, quarta perfusio lachrymarum, quinta atHictio cordis et cor¬ 
poris, sexta emendatio morum, . . septima intercessio sanctorum, octava misericordite 
et fidei meritum, nona conversio et salus aliorum, dccima indulgentia ct remissio 
nostra! ” 

2 In my Chapters on the Western Line of Witnesses. 

3 E. g. in the case of Gottshalk, which will be noted subsequently. 

4 See Luther’s dispute witli Eek in Merle D’Aubigne’s History of the Keforma- 
tion, B. v. c. 5. 

5 He was an Augustinian monk ; and Augustine’s writings united with the Bible 
to help him to the discovery of evangelic truth. 

6 See in Harduin, xi. 1634, Pope Clement XI’s condemnation, A.D. 1713, of the 
101 Propositions of Jansen, mostly taken from Augustine : from which, as being 
eminently illustrative of my subject, though in respect of chronology long subsequent, 
I must here beg to extract. 
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deed of our own Anglican Church also:—a Church in its 
doctrines (we might almost say) half Augustinian, 1 as well 
as half Lutheran ; though with an Augustinianism moder¬ 
ate as the Apocalyptic figuration which I suppose to have 
symbolized it: omitting, as it does, all deeper mysteries of 
the doctrine; and asserting simply its grand spiritual truth 
of the Lord’s marking out from amidst the professing 
Church of an individual election of grace f to be preserved, 


The Pope selects for condemnation, from among other propositions of Jansen, 
the following: 

1. Quid alind remanet anima? qua? Down atqne ipsius gratiam amisit, nisi peeca- 
tum et peccati consccutioues, superba paupertas, et segnis indigentia; hoc cst gene- 
ralis impotentia ad laborem, ad orationem, et ad tiinne opus bouum. 

2. Christi gratia, priueipinm etlicax boni cujuseunque generis, necessaria est ad 
omne opus bonum : absque ilia non soliim nihil tit, sed nee fieri potest. 

5. Quando Deus non emollit eor per intcriorem nnetionem gratia 1 sum, exborta- 
tiones et gratite exteriores noil inserviunt nisi ad illud magis obdurandum. 

8. Nos non pertiuemus ad novuin fadus, nisi in quantum partieipes sunius ipsius 
nova? gratise, qua 1 operatnr in nobis id quod Deus nobis pnccipit. 

14. Quantumeumque remotus a salute sit peceator obstiuatns, quando Jesus se ei 
videndum exhibet ,lumine salutari sum gratia*, oportet ut se dedat, accm*rat, scse bu¬ 
rn iliet, et adoret Salvatorem sunm. 

25. Deus illumiuat aniniam, et cam sanat, a?qu£ ac corpus, sola sua voluntate. 

26. Nulla* dantur gratite nisi per fidem. 

27. Fides est prima gratia, et tons omnium aliarum. 

28. Prima gratia quam Dens conccdit peeeatori, est peccatorum remissio. 

29. Extra eeclesiam nulla eonceditnr gratia. 

72. Nota ecelesia* Christiana* est quod sit eatlioliea, eomprehendens et onmes an- 
gelos cadi, et onmes eleetos et Justus terra*, omnium sa*culorum. 

73. Quid est ecelesia nisi cictus filiorum Dei, manentium in ejus sinn, adoptato- 
rum in Christo, . . redemptorum ejus sanguine, viventinm ejus Spiritu, agentiuui per 
ejus gratitim, et cxpectantium gratiam futuri sicculi. 

75. Ecelesia est uuus solus homo, compositus ex plnribns menibris, (pioruin Chris- 
tus est caput, vita, subsistentia; unus solus Christus, compositus ex pluribus sanetis, 
quorum est sanetitieator. 

80. Lectio sacra* Scripture est pro omnibus. 

This enumeration ended, the Hull condemns them as—“ falsas, pernieiosas, unpins, 
blasphemas, Ineresim ipsam sapientes,” kv. kv. —So, says ltanke, iii. 199, speaking 
of this Hull rnigenitus, “the Jausenist doctrines of sin, grace, justification, and the 
Church, even in their mitigated expression, and sometimes as they were thought to 
be literally taught by Augustine, were denounced as heretical.” 

Gibbon, vi. 24, when observing on the allinity between Augustine and Calvin, 
remarks ju>tly also on the secret repugnance of Home to the former. And Mr. New¬ 
man, in his work on Romanism, p. 93, notes that in an Edition of Augustine pub¬ 
lished at Venice, the publishers speak of having “taken cure to remove whatever 
might a I feet the minds of the faithful with heretical pravity.” 

] S<> 1 see the author of tin* Lite of Savunarola, p. 384, observes that the Homan 
Catholic Church has been for a long time Pelagian ; that the Church of the Reforma¬ 
tion is Augustinian; while the (Heck Church may perhaps be called Cassiauist. 

2 1 refer specially to its Art. xvii, On Predestination and Election. “They 
which be endued with so excellent a benefit of Cod (predestination to life) be called, 
according to God’s puqmse, by his Spirit working in due season : they through 
grace obey the calling : they he justified freely : they he made sons of Cod by adop¬ 
tion : they walk religiously in good works; and at length, by God’s mercy, they 
attain to everlasting felicity.” 

Compare the Collect for All Saints’ Day ; “0 Almighty God, who hast knit to- 
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through the Spirit’s sanctification, and sprinkling of the 
blood of Jesus, unto everlasting life. 


Which being so, and the Augustinian light the chief 
that still, long time after its first brighter orient beams, 1 
glimmered through the dark ages, 2 down to the outburst 
of gospel-sunlight at the Reformation, I cannot but pray 
the reader, in conclusion, to mark the admirable prophetic 
truth and propriety, wherewith the Apocalyptic Revelation, 
ere passing onward to figure the Gothic tempests’ irrup¬ 
tion into, and desolation of, the Roman world, paused at 
this precise sera to depict it, with its two light-shedding 
visions from heaven of the sealing and the palm-bearing. 
The peculiarity and distinctiveness of the figuration will 
appear to us yet more remarkable, on finding, as we go 
forward, that there was depicted for some time afterwards 
before the Evangelist no other figuring of light from 
heaven; but only figurations of tempests, and woes, and 
sins, and of Christ’s two witnesses witnessing in sackcloth : 
until at length, just in the midst of the second or Turkish 
woe, the same divine Angel, in yet more glorious vision, 

getlier thine elect in one communion and fellowship, in the mystical body of thy Son 
Christ our Lord:" where the sense of the word elect, as meant by our Church, is fixt 
by its choice of the very passage under consideration for the Gospel, I mean Apoe. 
vii. 2, &c.; with its 144,000 sealed ones, and its palm-bearing company. 

Mark too the Augnstinianism of the Anglican Church doctrine in its Articles ix, x, 
on Original Sin and Free-will. In Art. xxix, on the inefficiency of the sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper in case of wicked partakers, Augustine is expressly cited.—The 
writings of Cranmer, Hooper, and others of the real founders of our Reformed Church, 
abound with references to Augustine. 

1 Augustine’s contemporary Paulas Orosius , in the Preface to his History, speaks 
of the light shed on the Church and Christendom by the first ten Books just then 
published of the Be Civitate Bci , in figurative language very correspoudent with the 
Apocalyptic symbol; “Quorum jam decern orientes radii mox, ut de specula ecclesi¬ 
astics claritatis elati sunt, toto orbe falser ant." 

Now I conceive that the light-bearing of the angel from the east in the Apoca¬ 
lyptic vision may have been intended to denote the general doctrinal light thereby 
shed upon the scene, as well as the heart-illumining of each real heart-recipient of 
the light: just as in the similar figure about Christ’s first advent in Luke i. 78, 
“ The day-spring from on high hath visited us; &e.” 

2 “ It is evident that real Christianity, notwithstanding its nominal increase under 
Christian emperors, must soon have been extinct, if God had not interposed with a 
second great effusion of his Spirit. . . This involves the private life of Augustine. He 
was the great instrument for reviving the knowledge of evangelic truth.—The effects 
of this diffusion of the Spirit were solid, though never brilliant... The light [from 
Augustine’s writings] never broke out into a vivid extensive flame; but shone with 
a moderate brightness at first, and afterwards glimmered through many ages, down 
even to the Reformation.” Milner v. 2, 3 : also v. 9. See too Giescler E. H. i. 216, 
218, &c. 
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appeared descending to illuminate the scene, with the sun¬ 
light beaming from his face, and a rainbow encircling his 
head : which vision will be shown to have designated with 
equal, or even greater accuracy of delineation, the outburst, 
and successive epochs and events, of the glorious Reforma¬ 
tion .—The one picture is in fact the sister, or fellow, (so to 
say,) of the other. Nor can either the evidence of their mean¬ 
ing respectively what I have expounded them to mean be 
fully appreciated, (satisfactory as it may have already ap¬ 
peared in the present case,) nor the admirable suitableness 
of the two symbolized revelations of gospel truth themselves, 
— to combat the one the incipient anctichristian apostasy, 
with its seemly vet earthly Church-scheme of mere ecclesi¬ 
astical salvation, the other the perfected anticliristian apos¬ 
tasy, with its worse than earthly terrors for enthralling a 
timid conscience,—and by consequence their suitableness 
to preserve to the Lord a true Church in Christendom, un¬ 
less they be considered and compared together; each with 
its own proper comment and illustration in history.—Let 
him who would understand God’s philosophy of history, ns 
sketched in this wonderful Book, well ponder on them, 
both the one and the other. 
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TIIE FIRST SIX TRUMPETS. 

TIIE DESTRUCTION OF THE WESTERN EMPIRE BY 
THE GOTHS : ANI) THE EASTERN EMPIRE BY 
THE SARACENS AND TURKS. 


A. D. 395 TO 1453. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE HALF-HOUR’S SILENCE IN HEAVEN, AND INCENSE¬ 
OFFERING BY THE SAINTS, OR SEALED ONES. 

"And when lie opened the seventh Seal, there was silence 
in heaven 1 about the space of half an hour.-—And l saw 
the seven angels which stood before God : and to them 
were given seven trumpets.—And another angel came, and 
stood at the altar, having a golden censer : and there was 
given unto him much incense, that he should offer it, with 
the prayers of all the saints, 2 upon the golden altar which 
was before the throne. And the smoke of the incense 
ascended up, with the prayers of the saints, out of the 
angel’s hand before God.—And the angel took the censer, 
and filled it with fire of the altar, and cast it upon 3 the 

1 tyfvfro fftyt] iv Tip ovpavip ijfiuopibv. 

2 twv ayiiov nai’Twi’, with the article. 

3 tig ti)v yi)v. I prefer to render the preposition by upon, rather than into. 

VOL. 1. 21 
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earth. And there were thunderings, and lightnings, and 
voices, and an earthquake. And the seven angels, which 
had the seven trumpets, prepared themselves to sound.”— 
Apoc. viii. 1—6. 

So began the Second Part, or Act, of the great Apo¬ 
calyptic Drama.—In the sealing Vision, just preceding, 
intimation had been given to St. John that almost imme¬ 
diately after the dissolution of the Roman Pagan Empire, 
and its conversion into one professedly Christian, there 
would appear in it the rapid development of an antichristian 
apostasy. But could it so be without judgments from 
heaven following ? To this question the associated figura¬ 
tion of threatening tempest-angels, prepared to desolate the 
Roman earth, even then gave answer. It is the evo- ^ 
lution of that figuration of the tempest-angels, the symbol 
of barbarian invading hosts, that constitutes the Act of the 
Drama now opening. The scenic representation which 
heads the present chapter was its introduction. 

I. “ And when he opened the seventh Seal, there was 
silence in heaven for about the space of half an hour.” 

What might be the meaning of this half-hour’s silence in 
heaven, is here the inquirer’s primary question. 

Of course, noticed as it is in connexion with the seventh 
or last Seal’s opening, Expositors have regard to their own 
several theories of the structure of the Apocalypse, in the 
explanations that they offer of it.—Of those who suppose 
the Book to consist of a triple series of prefigurative visions, 
(chronologically parallel with each other, and each reaching 
to the consummation,) correspondently with the three sep- 
tenaries of the Seals, the Trumpets, and the Vials,—the one 
class, viewing the seventh Seal and its figuration of the ^ 
half-hour’s silence as the ending of the first series, expound 
this silence to signify the millennial rest of the Church, v 
following on the final convulsions and revolution desig¬ 
nated, as they presume, by the earthquake, &c. of the pre¬ 
ceding sixth Seal. So, for example, Vitringa} But how 


1 Somewhat similarly the ancient expositor Xickonius makes it signify the com- 
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can we suppose a repetition, after the seventh Seal's open 
ing, of that which had been depicted, as they judge, in the 
palm-bearing vision before its opening ? Or, again, how 
can we suppose a half-hour's silence in heaven to figure the 
joyous active rest of the Church on earth in the Millen¬ 
nium Another class of the advocates of a triple parallel¬ 
ism of structure,—who, however, make the first series to 
end with the visions of the sixth Seal, those of the sealing 
and palm-bearing inclusive, and the seventh Seal to com¬ 
prehend the seven Trumpets, and so, with its opening 
vision, to begin a new and second series,—these, I say, 
explain the silence as a pause in the heavenly representa¬ 
tions ; a pause simply significative of this break of separa¬ 
tion between the two parallel series of prophecies. So 
Dean Woodhouse , Mr, Cuninghame , and others. 1 But 
surely in such case the silence ought to have occurred 
before , not after 9 the opening of the seventh Seal; before , 
not after, the commencement of the new series : besides 
that, in that case, there ought to have been a similar pause 
of silence elsewhere also, to mark the break between the 
second and the third series. 

I pass to those expositors (as Mede, Daubuz, and Bishop 
Neivton ) who adopt what I conceive to be the correcter 
view of the Apocalyptic structure ; i. e. who not only regard 
the Trumpet-septenary of visions as included in the seventh 7 
Seal, but also regard this new septenary as chronologically 
consecutive on that of the six Seals preceding . Their view 
is to the effect that the half-hour’s silence in heaven figured 
the Church's silence in prayer before the 1st Trumpet's 
sounding, during the incense-offering by the angel-priest, 
noticed in a verse that follows : stating, in support of this 
view, that the Jews were wont to pray silently in the court 
without, while the priest (like Zeehariah, Luke i. 10) went 
within the temple to offer incense. But the silence is not 
represented as distinctively accompanying, and connected 
with, the angel-priest's offering the incense. It is represented 
as begun at least before that latter action ; there being de- 

mcncement of the saints’ eternal rest; and Bede , the peace of the Church, in some 
brief interval between Antichrist's destruction and Christ’s second coming. 

1 Somewhat similarly Chyt rents, Arctius , and Hullingcr explain it, (so Foxe says 
in his Eicasmi,) to be a mark of transition from the Seals to the Trumpets. r 

21 * 
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picted the act of the seven angels that stood before God 
having the seven Trumpets given them, as one to intervene. 
Besides that the expression “ silence in heaven ,” if used 
with reference to what past in the Apocalyptic Temple, 
ought rather surely to signify a silence in the Holy of Ho¬ 
lies, which here distinctively figured the heaven of God’s 
presence; not a silence in the temple-court , simply and 
alone. 1 

And what then the meaning of the symbol ?—As regards 
the silence in heaven , it really does not seem to me that we 
need have much difficulty. The word heaven (ovgavog) is 
a word often used in Scripture, and elsewhere, of the aerial 
firmament ; 2 as well as of the invisible heaven , the seat of 
God’s manifestation. Indeed, in the immediately pre¬ 
ceding vision of the sixth seal it had been so used by 
St. John. 3 —Again, silence is a word used often also to 
designate the stillness of inanimate nature . 4 Which being 
so, the complex phrase silence in heaven might fitly, should 
the context suit, be interpreted to mean stillness from 
storms in that firmamental region. In fact Pliny, St. 
John’s contemporary, so uses the self-same phrase “ silente 
coelo ;” 5 nor does the usage of the Hebrew Scriptures dis- 

1 As to Laubuz’s peculiar notion that this silence signified the peace of the tvor- 
slxipping Church after Constantine’s establishment of Christianity, the same incon¬ 
sistency attaches to it as to the millennial explanation before noted. For there would 
be then a repetition, under this new emblem, of what Mr. D. himself strangely con¬ 
siders as the subject also of the palm-bearing vision, just preceding. 

Heinrichs, let me add, makes it the heavenly company’s silence of astonishment 
and fear at what ^vas to happen : M. Stuart that of “ deep and fearful sympathy 
with the expected sequel.” But, were this all , why so only here ? 

2 So in the Old Testament, Gen. i. 7, 8 ; “And God made the firmament, and 
divided the waters which were under the firmament from the waters which were 
above the firmament. And God called the firmament heaven .” So again in the 
New Testament, Matt. vi. 26, “the fowls of heaven:” ib. xvi. 2, “The sky (or 
heaven , ovpavog) is red : ” James v. 18, “the heaven gave rain : ” &c. 

3 Apoc. vi. 14, “The heaven (or firmament) departed like a scroll.” So again ib. 
xi. 6, “ These have power to shut heaven , that it should not rain : ” &c. 

4 E. g. in Psalm evii. 29, “ He maketh the storm a calm , so that the waves thereof 
are still; ” where the Hebrew word for calm is literally silence : and again in Jonah 
i. 11, “that the sea may be calm unto us;” where the literal Hebrew is, “that the 
sea may be silent to us.”—Similarly write the Greek classical authors, as Theoc. ii. 
38;— 

HiuJt oiya yev novrog, tnyiavri S’ aijrat. 

And Latin ; as Virgil. Eclog. ix. 57, 

Et nunc omne tibi stratum si let a?quor. 

On which last Hevne observes, “ Silere solenne de ventis eessantibus.” 

5 Nat. Ilist. xviii. 69.—So Ovid, u Silct humidus aer.” Metam. vii. 187. 
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agree. 1 * —And does not this idea of the thing suit with the 
firmamentnl state of things, as figured and left in the pre¬ 
ceding vision ? Precisely so. Por in it we were told 
of the four winds being authoritatively restrained from 
blowing; in other words, (to use Pliny’s phrase,) of there 
ensuing thereon silence, though but for a brief interval, in 
the Jirmamental heaven ? Surely then this may without 
hesitation be here taken as the simple natural meaning of 
the symbol.’ To use the words of our own great poet, 

’Twas, as we often see against some storm, 

A silence in the heavens ; the rack stand still, 

The hold winds speechless, and the orb below 
As hush as death : anon the dreadful thunder 
Doth rend the region . 3 4 

It was the stillness before the stonn. 

But what the half-hour's predicated duration of the si¬ 
lence, or rather the “as it were half-an-hours V' I incline 
to consider St. John’s “as it weref as meaning that it ap¬ 
peared to, and affected him, as the half-hour’s stillness before 
a storm might do in common life.—At the same time the 
alternative seems open to him who prefers it,—while ex¬ 
plaining the silence to mean stillness from the threatened 
tempests, as before,—yet to interpret the half-hour on the 
prophetic year-day scale , as but a very short interval , even 
as of a few daysd —So that in any case the interval between 
the opening of the 7th Seal, and the first outbreak of the 
tempest of barbarian invasion, was indicated as but very 
small. Bor on the half-hour s ending, the previous check 
upon the threatened tempests, and the spirits riding them, 
was evidently to be withdrawn. Not unaccordant with 
which (if I may anticipate for a moment) is the record of 
history. Theodosius died Jan. 17, 395; the epoch, I con¬ 
ceive, of the 7th Seal’s opening: and “ before the winter 


1 Compare Psalm Ixxvii. 17, 18; “ The sky sent forth a sound: the voice of thy 
thunder was in the heaven.” 

1 Since thus writing 1 see that Grotins explains the figure similarly : “ Factum est 
silentium in ecrlo : id est venti illi, de (piibus actum supra vii. 1 , quievere.” 

3 Hamlet, Act ii. Sc. 2 . 

4 A half-hour, on the year-day srale, equals 7 3 days, if we allow 24 hours to the 
day. Hut, as Christ says, “ Are there not twelve hours to the day,” it has been rea¬ 
sonably suggested that a prophetic hour might more fitly be regarded as the 12 th 
part of a prophetic day ; and consequently half-an-liour as answering to a fortnight. 

Grotius, ibid., (and Heinrichs alter him,) says that Menander, according to Pollux, 
uses the word t)fuwtnov “ pro miniino tempore: ” which would suit inv general view. 
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ended,” says Gibbon, “ the Gothic nation was in arms: ” 
—that “ tempest of barbarians,” as he elsewhere calls it, 
“ that was to subvert the foundations of the Roman empire.” 
And so too Mr. Hallam: “ The fourth century set in 
storms.” 1 

But why the specification of so minute an interval of 
respite? Just, I conceive, in order to the exhibition of a 
scene of temple-worship, characteristic of the precise epoch 
that answered to it: a scene such as to suggest the reason 
of God’s proceeding to execution of the previously threatened 
judgments of the tempest-angels ; even as against an empire 
in which that last term of respite was unimproved, and the 
already hinted sin of apostasy unrepented of, and in pro¬ 
gress. 2 Besides that occasion was given thereby at once to 
note prominently that distinction in Roman Christendom 
between the sealed and the unseated, the saints and the men 
of this earth , which would exist and be recognised by God 
throughout all the coming Trumpet-judgments ; the Sealing 
Angel himself, we shall see reason to suppose, having in the 
mean while just given in his report.—This temple-scene 
then is the next point to consider, and a most important 
one. And, as before, we must, in order to its right under¬ 
standing, first analyze the vision itself then trace the fulfil- 
ment in history . 

II. 1. The scenic vision, then, was as follows. “ And 
another Angel came/'—i. e. after the delivery of the seven 
trumpets to the seven trumpet-angels,—“ and stood at the 
altar, having a golden censer. And there was given to 
him much incense, that he should offer it with the prayers 
of all the saints upon the golden altar before the throne. 
And the smoke of the incense ascended up before God, 
with the prayers of the saints, out of the Angel’s hand.” 
After which follows :—“ And the Angel took the censer, and 
filled it with fire of the altar, and cast it upon the earth : and 

1 Middle Ages, iii. 307. (3rd Ed.) “ Storms/’ he adds, “ sufficiently destructive 
in themselves; and ominous of those calamities which humbled the majesty of Rome 
at the commencement of the ensuing period, and overwhelmed the Western empire 
in ruin before its termination.” 

2 So in Ezekiel ix was the temple-vision of Judah’s idolatries shown to the prophet, 
in justification of God’s impending judgments. Verse 17 ; ‘‘ Hast thou seen this, son 
of man ? ” Verse 18; “ Therefore will I also deal in fury, &c.” 
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there were voices, and thunderings, and lightnings, and an 
earthquake.”—Such was the vision. And to understand 
that its significancy was to the purport that I stated, it 
only needs that we attend carefully to three points: viz. 
the Angel-priest ministering ;—his position at the altar ere 
receiving the incense ;—and the persons described as offering 
incense through Him, in contrast with others who did it not. 

First, the Angel-priest ministering. And whom can we 
Scripturally suppose to be hereby intended but the Lord 
Jesus ? For He is “ the great Iligh Priest over the house 
of God, passed into the heavens.” In that character lie 
was expressly represented as acting on the mystic temple- 
scene, at the opening of the Apocalyptic visions. Nor is 
the angelic title here ascribed to the ministering priest in¬ 
consistent with our supposition ; seeing that this priesthood 
was but one of the functions of Christ as Angel of the 
Covenant . l —An argument confirmatory of this interpreta¬ 
tion is derived by Sir I. Newton 2 and others, from the 
specification of the censer as a golden one that was used by 
the angel-priest. For they state, I suppose from the Rab¬ 
bins, that the High Priest alone used a golden censer in 
the Jewish ritual ; the common priests using one of silver. 
And who but Christ is high priest in the Christian Church? 3 
—Besides which there is yet another confirmatory argument, 
and which I cannot pass over in silence, deducible from the 
vision in Ezekiel ix:—a vision of which the first part was 

1 Compare what is here said of the incense ascending up out of the Angel’s hand 
with the description of the Angel of the Covenant aseending in the flanie of Ma- 
noah’s sacrifice; Judges xiii. 20.—In Apoe. x. 1, the “ mighty Angel” that de¬ 
scended may be elearlv shown to have been the Angel of the Covenant. 

2 “ The custom was on other days for one of the priests to take fire from the great 
altar in a silver censer: but on the day of expiation for the high priest to take fire 
from the great altar in a golden eenser.”—Sir Isaac is referring this to the high 
priest’s ministration on the great day of expiation only. But as no mention is made 
of the angel-priest going further than the altar of incense, entering the holy of 
holies, or performing other of the rites peculiar to that day, we seem hardly war¬ 
ranted in using the statement of the Jewish Rabbins further than I have done. 

In 1 Kings vii. 50 Solomon is said to have made the eensers for the temple gmerally 
of gold, in the seeoud temple it is likely enough that eensers of silver were also 
used; though in Ezra v. 14 the “vessels of gold and silver” taken out of the temple 
by Nebuehadnezzar are said to have been restored. And what is noted Heb. ix. 4 
respecting the golden censer as left in the holy of holies , evidently after incensing 
there by the high priest on the great day of expiation, gives support to the Rabbin¬ 
ical statement.—See Maeknight on Heb. ix. 4. 

3 In the Apocalyptic temple created angels appeared often habited as priests, and 
officiating as priests; but, I think, nowhere as performing the functions of high 
priest , or the proper sacerdotal functions of sacrificing and incense-offering. 
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noted by me as strikingly parallel to the Apocalyptic vision 
of the sealing ; l and of which the concluding part is as 
strikingly similar to that we are now considering. In 
Ezekiel it is the same person, clothed in the linen garb of 
the priesthood, that had been previously marking God’s 
servants on their foreheads, 2 who is described as afterwards 
coming into the sanctuary, to make report of the fulfilment 
of his commission ; and then taking the fire from between 
the cherubim, and scattering it over the apostatized city 
Jerusalem. 3 What then the natural inference but that 
here, too, (immediately consequent as the present incense¬ 
offering vision is on that of the sealing,) the Angel who 
now goes into the Holy Place, and afterwards takes of the 
altar-fire to scatter over the apostatizing land of Roman 
Christendom, must be the same as the sealing Angel of the 
former vision, whom we saw reason to conclude was the 
Lord Jesus: —He having past into the sanctuary, we may 
suppose, from acting out one of his characters before St. 
John, in the illumination and sealing of his own people ; 
and, ere he scatter fire on the earth, stopping in another , 
viz. in his priestly and mediatorial character, (still visibly to 
St. John,) to receive and present the prayers of his 
people. 4 

The next thing to be here noted and explained is the 
AngeVs representation , at the opening of the vision, as 
standing tvith his censer beside the altar , to receive the 
incense of the people offering; i. e. beside the great brazen 
altar of sacrifice in the temple-court. 5 “ He stood ” it is 

1 See p. 277 supra. 

2 From comparing 1 Ezek. ix. 6, “ Come not near any man upon whom is my mark,” 
with Ezek. xxi. 3, “ I will cut off from thee (the land of Israel) the righteous and the 
wicked,” I infer that in this case, as in Apoc. vii, the guaranteed salvation of the 
sealed ones was from spiritual and real evil. 

3 Ezek. ix. 11 , x. 2. 

4 I the rather beg attention to this important parallelism, as confirmatory evidence 
of the incense-receiving Angel being the Angel of the Covenant, because Professor 
M. Stuart and others of the German school explain him to have been a created angel. 
Added to that of the function and office being one so distinctly ascribed to Christ in 
Scripture, both elsewhere and in the Apocalypse itself, it seems to me to make out a 
strong case of evidence in favour of the view here given by me, in common with so 
many other expositors. 

I should add that Professor Stuart accompanies his explanation with a statement 
that this view of the incense-bearing angel as a created angel does not at all justify 
the Papal doctrine of worshipping angels; a direct prohibition of this (and by im¬ 
plication of saint-worship, also) being, as he says, given Apoc. xix. 10, xxii. 9. 

5 See p. 206, supra; and my Paper vii. in the App. to Vol. ii. 
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said, “ at the altar , and much incense was given him. 
The position was that of the officiating priest under the 
Levitical law, when about to exercise the same ministra¬ 
tion : and it arose out of the divine ordinance, that forth¬ 
with, on receiving the incense of the worshippers, he should 
take burning coals from off the altar, place them on his 
censer, and carrying them at the same time as the incense 
into the sanctuary, apply the sacred tire to the incense to 
make it burn, after laying it on the golden altar before the 
veil. 1 The which particular in the ritual was insisted on as 
most important, indeed essential. Other tire than this in 
the ministration was called “ strange fire : ” and, for otter¬ 
ing incense with such strange lire, Nadab and Abiliu, 
though sons of Aaron, were struck dead by God upon the 
spot. 2 The true reason for all which particularity was that 
a deep and holy mystery was shadowed forth in this ordin¬ 
ance of the Mosaic ritual; viz. that except by association 
with the meritorious atoning sacrifice of the Lamb of God, 
and the application to them of its purifying and propitiatory 
virtue, the prayers and praises of his people could never 
rise up acceptably before the mercy-scat.—Now then in 
the symbolic vision before us the Angel's standing by the 
altar, and receiving the incense of such as offered it, indi¬ 
cated that in their case this essential, in order to accept¬ 
ableness, was attended to. There was the association of 
Christ with their offering, in his two-fold antitypical cha¬ 
racter and office,—of sacrifice and of priest. Just as the 
true Christian's privilege is elsewhere stated ; “ We have 
an advocate (an intercessory priest) with the Father, Jesus 
Christ the righteous ; and lie is the propitiation (the pro¬ 
pitiatory sacrifice) for our sins/' 3 

And tints we are led to inquire, thirdly, who were, and 
who were not, the offerers that gave Him incense? This 
is a question soon answered. It was <e the saints ” that 

1 On the priest’s office on this head see Lovit. xvi. 12, 13; on the people’s offer¬ 
ing of the incense, Exod. xxxv. 21 , 29, Numb. vii. 14, &c., and Jer. xli. o. 

2 Lcvit. x. 1, 2. Compare Numb. xvi. 40, Isa. vi. G, 7. 

3 1 John ii. 1, 2.—On the iXac/xog, (propitiation,) compare Xnnib. v. 8, where the 
ram of the atonement is called k(ho£ tov tXarrpov ; and again Ezek. xliv. 27, npoaoHr- 
ovffiv iXaapov : passages which show that it was in his character of an atonituj sacri¬ 
fice that Christ has here the term applied to him. So too 1 John iv. 10, k * lie sent 
his Son to be a propitiation (tXucrpov) for our sins.” 
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offered it; i. e. the 144,000, the sealed ones.—It was 
these,—“ all these,” we read,—and (let this be marked) 
these alone . There is evidently an allusive contrast here, just 
as before in the sealing vision, to those that were not the 
Lord’s saints ; that is, as pointedly not present, and not par¬ 
taking in the action. Indeed the inhabitants of the earth , 
generally, (for “ the earth,” mentioned in verse 5 as the 
object of God’s wrath and judgment, implies its inhabit¬ 
ants,) may be almost said to be expressly noted in contrast, 
as not participating. 1 

But how not participating? Was it to be inferred that 
they had forsaken the typical altar-court, and virtually at 
least renounced the offered privileges of Christ’s atoning 
sacrifice, and Christ’s mediatorship ? Such in truth seemed 
the meaning of the symbol;—a meaning confirmed by a 
subsequent and most notable use of a similar figuration, 
in the same sense, in a later chapter. 2 Indeed, as the vision 
depicted what passed in the altar-court , the scene of what 
used to be visible in the ancient Jewish public worship, it 
seemed implied that this forsaking of the altar-fire and the 
High Priest of the altar, by the mass of the inhabitants of 
Roman Christendom, would be characteristic, not of their 
private worship and devotions only at this time, but of their 
public worship also :—insomuch that, even publicly, Christ’s 
saints would be now peculiar in availing themselves simply 
and sincerely of his mediation, and of his propitiatory aton¬ 
ing sacrifice. 

2. But how, and for what, we again ask, could they have 
thus forsaken Him ?—For the answer to this question we 
must recur, as proposed secondly under this head, to history . 

And indeed the history of the times at once answers 
the inquiry. Por it tells how the invocation of saints and 
martyrs , and neiv means of propitiating God , had now 
come into vogue among the inhabitants of the Roman 

1 A similar contrast occurs in a later prefigured period of the apostasy, Apoc. xiii. 
7, 8, between the inhabitants of the earth that worshipped the Beast, and the saints 
(ayioi) against whom the Beast made deadly war. 

2 Viz. Apoc. xi. 1; “Rise, and measure the temple, and the altar, and them that 
worship in it: but the court without the temple (including its worshippers) cast out; 
for it has been given to the Gentiles.” See Part iii, Chap, vi, vii. 
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world: and how they were thus quick relapsing, though 
under the Christian name and profession, into a Christ-re- 
nouncing idolatry. This was in fact the second great step 
of the anti-c/iristian apostasy : and it was one that spe¬ 
cially deserved observation, as being that whereby the in¬ 
visible world itself became allied with the visible in strength¬ 
ening it.—Hear Dean Waddington’s account of the strange 
lapse of the professing Church into it. The Christians 
of the ante-Nieene Church, he says, shunned with horror 
every approach to the abomination of idolatry. “ So defi¬ 
nite and broad was the space which in this point separated 
the two religions of Christianity and Paganism, that it seem¬ 
ed impossible that . . a compromise could ever be effected 
between principles so fundamentally hostile. Yet the con¬ 
trary result took place: and a reconciliation, which in the 
beginning of the fourth century could not easily have been 
imagined, was virtually accomplished before its termination . 

... Enthusiasm [respecting the martyrs] easily passed into 
superstition. Those who had sealed a Christian’s faith by a 
martyrs death were exalted above the condition of men, and 
enthroned among superior beings. Superstition gave birth 
to credulity. Those who sate among the powers of heaven 
might sustain by miraculous assistance their votaries on 

earth.Hence the stupid veneration for bones and relics. 

It was inculcated that prayer was never so surely effica¬ 
cious as when offered at the tomb of some saint.” 1 —And, 
as to the kind of public worship resulting, take the graphic 
sketch of Gibbon. “ If in the beginning of the fifth cen¬ 
tury Tertullian or Lactantius had been suddenly raised 
from the dead, to assist at the festival of some popular saint 
or martyr, they would have gazed with astonishment and 
indignation on the profane spectacle, which had succeeded 
to the pure and spiritual worship of a Christian congrega¬ 
tion. As soon as the doors of the Church were thrown 
open, they must have been offended by the smoke of 
incense, 2 the perfume of flowers, and the glare of lamps 

1 History of the Church i. 232. Sec too Gieseler Ch. v. § 9G, 97 ; also Mosheim 
v. 2. 3. 2; and Ec lias’ sketch of the Church of the latter part of the fourth century, 
illustrated from Chrysostom, in his Life of Wielif. pp. G —13. 

8 Tertullian (Apol. 42) declared that even tradiny in incense "was sinful; because 
it was a thing burnt on heathen altars. 
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and tapers, which diffused at noon-day a gaudy, super¬ 
fluous, and in their opinion a sacrilegious light. If they 
approached the balustrade of the altar, they made their 
way through the prostrate crowd; consisting for the most 
part of strangers and pilgrims, who resorted to the city on 
the vigil of the feast, and who already felt the strong in¬ 
toxication of fanaticism, and perhaps of wine. Their de¬ 
vout kisses were imprinted on the walls and pavement of 
the sacred edifice ; and their fervent prayers were directed, 
whatever might be the language of their Church, to the 
bones, the blood, or the ashes of the saints, which were 
usually concealed by a linen or silken veil from the eyes of 
the vulgar. They frequented the tombs of the martyrs, in 
hope of obtaining from their powerful intercession every 
sort of spiritual, but more especially of temporal blessings. 

. . . [In case of the fulfilment of their wishes] they again 
hastened to the martyrs’ tombs, to celebrate with grateful 
thanksgiving their obligations to the memory and relics of 
those heavenly patrons. The walls were hung round Avith 
symbols of the favours which they had received ;—eyes 
and hands and feet of gold and silver: and edifying pic¬ 
tures, which could not long escape the abuse of indiscreet or 
idolatrous devotions, represented the image, the attributes, 
and the miracles of the tutelar saint.” 1 

Such is Gibbon’s graphic sketch. It occurs in a chap¬ 
ter thus significantly headed, “ Destruction of Paganism; 
Introduction of the worship of saints and relics among 
the Christians : ” 2 which chapter, let the reader observe, is 
placed (in exact chronological accordance with our explana¬ 
tion of the incense-vision) betAveen the epoch of Theodosius 
death , January, 395, Avith which epoch, I suppose, the 
seventh Apocalyptic Seal opened, and that of the Gothic 
revolt find first irruptions A.D. 395, 396, in fulfilment, as 
I further conceive, of the immediately-folloAving earthquake, 
lightnings, &c., of the Apocalyptic vision.—Nor, I am 
persuaded, will he who candidly consults the most authen¬ 
tic memorials of the times 3 fail to acknowledge, that 

1 V. 134. 2 Ch. xxviii. 

3 I would recommend the reader, who wishes thus to form his own judgment on 
the subject, to read Dr. Gilly’s very interesting, picturesque, and instructive \ r olume, 
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whether as regards the main fact asserted of saint and 
martyr-worship having now come in, (even as of beings 
who both chiefly exercised the intereessorial office between 
man and God, and constituted moreover God’s chief 
agency for helping the supplicants who addressed them, 1 ) 
or as regards the relics and images through which that 
worship was paid, 2 the fictitious miracles that supported 

entitled Vigilantius and his Times : a Volume in which certain illustrative documents 
of this nature are embodied; and the ecclesiastical spirit prevalent at the close of the 
fourth century as truly as strikingly set forth. 

1 See generally I)r. Gilly’s Chapter on Paulinus; (Paulinas, Bishop of Nola, and 
“ the delight of his age,” as he was called;) and particularly the specimens inserted 
by him of the many natalitial odes addressed by Paulinas to St. Felix, his avowed 
patron saint, and the domineeditts of the church and monastery built by the former 
to him. The following from the first, second, and eighth odes, and of the dates A.D. 
393, 394, 400, are fair samples, and sulheiently illustrative. 

1. Veetns in jothereum sine sanguine Martyr honorom, 

0 pater, 0 domino, indignis licet annue servis. . . . 

Seu placeat telluris iter, comes aggere tuto 

Esto tuis ; seu magna tui fiducia loiigo 
Suadeat ire mari, da currere mollibus undis: &e. 

2 . Et maria intravi duee to, quia enra pericli 
Cessit amore tui; nee te sine ; nam tua sensi 
Pnesidia, in Domino superans mans aspera Christo : 

Semper eo et terris te propter tutus, et undis. 

3. Sancte, preeor, sueeurre tuo ! seio proximus adstas; 

FA de contigua missis hune auribus a?dc 

Audisti, Felix, fletum infelieis alumni. 

And the same in prose as poetry. Indeed the worship of St. Felix was a matter 
of all earnestness with him, the very business of his life. So that the Romanists 
(Baronius and others) may well cite Paulinus as an authority for saint-worship. 
(Gilly, pp. 80—83.) 

Pope Ihnnaxus, who died A.D. 384, had however preceded Paulinus in this invo¬ 
cation of St. Felix. In the B. P. M. xxvii. 84, among some of his Carmina, 1 find 
the following. 

De Saneto Felice. 

Corpore, niente, animo, paritcr de nomine felix, 

Sanctorum in numero Christi saerate triumphis, 

Qui ad te sollicite venientibus omnia pnestas, 

Nee quondam pateris trirdem repedare viantem, 

Te duee servatus, mortis quod vincula rupi, 

Vcrsibus his Daiuasus supplex tibi vota re])endo. 

And I must add in the same category the well-known name also of Snip if ins Se- 
rerus. In his Epist. 2, after speaking of the death of Martin of Tours, he thus riders 
to the departed monk as his ever-present guardian, intercessor, and hope. “Non 
deerit nobis ille ; non, non deerit. Intererit de se sernioeinantibus, adstabit oran- 
tibus ; quodque jam hodie pnestare dignatus est, videudum so in gloria sua sicpe 
jmebebit, et . . assidua bencdictione nos proteget. . . Spes superest ilia sola, ilia post- 
renia, ut quod per nos obtiuere non possiimus, pro nobis orante Martino mereamur.” 
B. P. M. vi. 356. Also Ep. 3; “lllinc (from Abraham’s bosom) nos, ut spent, 
(Martinus) custodiens, me luce seribentem re*picit, te legentem.” Ib. 357.—So too 
Gregory Xyssm, of Meletius; Gregory Xazianzen , of Basil; (Op. Vol. i. 372, Ed. 
Colon. 1090 :) Theodor et (Dp. iii. 1130), of St. James of Nisibis and St. Julian ; &c. &e. 

2 Saints’ relics were so in demand that monks hawked them for gain. August. 
Oper. Monaeh. 30. Hence the saint-worshippers were called einerarii by Vigi¬ 
lant ins and others.—Of course what were saints' bones, what those of persons less 
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it, 1 or the pilgrimages and the revellings with which it 
was accompanied, 2 —I say, in respect of all these points, 
the candid investigator will, I am persuaded, be forced to 
acknowledge that Gibbon’s historic sketch is here, as 
usual, literally correct. 

And, let it be observed, it was not a mere few of the 

holy, was often doubtful. In one case Martin extorted, it is said, a confession from 
the spirit of the dead man, that the hones adored were those of an executed malefactor , 
not a saint. See Gilly 53, 146, 210; and compare Mosheim iv. 2. 4. 5.—Pompous 
translations of the bodies or bones of supposed saints formed another visible variety 
in the actings of the same superstition at this time. Theodoret (ibid. 1119) relates 
the removal of St. James’ body as their patron saint by the migrating Nisibenes, 
when Nisibis, A.D. 363, was by treaty surrendered to the Persians. We have Gregory 
Nyssen’s funeral oration on the translation of Meletius’ body to Antioch, (“ ecclesiain 
vectus ad suam, thesaurus ingensf ) A.D. 381. Jerome, in his hook against Vigi- 
lantins, alludes to Constantius’ translation to Constantinople of the relics of Andrew, 
Luke, and Timothy, “before which daemons roar;” and the yet more celebrated 
transfer of Samuel’s hones thither, A.D. 406, by the Emp. Arcadius. “Episcopi . . 
cineres in serico et vase portaverunt: . . omnium ecclesiarum populi occurrerunt sanc- 
tis reliquiis, et tanta laetitia, &c.” And in 416 followed that of St. Stephen’s to Africa. 

Pictures of saints too were now introduced. Paulinus introduced them at Nola; 
Sulpitius at Primuliac; these latter being pictures of St. Martin and Paulinus. Gilly 
52, 86.—A picture of Christ was destroyed on the hanging vail before a church-door 
by their contemporary Epiphanius ; as tending to idolatry. 

1 See Gilly, pp. 187—191, for specimens of the reported miracles of St. Felix : also 
p. 443. See too, p. 62, Paulinus’ account of the manner in which, among the three 
crosses found buried in the earth of Mount Calvary, the true one was discovered to 
Helena by the miracle of its raising a dead man to life. 

2 In the year 395, the year when Yigilantius -visited Paulinus at Nola, there was 
a grand feast in honour of St. Felix. “ The people,” says Paulinus, “ assembled in 
such crowds that there was no counting them. It was a dense multitude, urged on 
by one vow and object. Lucania, Apulia, Calabria, Campania, Latium, poured in 
their population : worshippers came from Capua, Naples, and even Rome. You 
might suppose it was Rome itself rising before you, not Nola.” Then, on the man¬ 
ner of keeping the feast; “ Oh that they woula offer up their vows of joy with more 
sobriety; that they would not be quaffing cups of wine within the sacred precincts. 
Yet some allowance must be made. . . Simple piety fancies that the saints will be 
pleased with the offerings of fragrant wine poured on their tombs,” &c. Gilly, pp. 
215, 216.—See too Augustine’s Ep. 22, 29, written A.D. 392, 395, describing and 
denouncing such excesses. 

I add an earlier example from Gregory Nyssen’s Life of Gregory Thaumaturgus, a 
celebrated bishop of the middle of the third century. “When Gregory perceived that 
the ignorant multitude persisted in their idolatry on account of the pleasures and 
sensual gratifications (corporeas delectationes et voluptates) which they enjoyed at 
the Pagan festivals, he granted them permission to indulge themselves in the like 
pleasures, in celebrating the memory of the holy martyrs; hoping that in process of 
time they would return of their own accord to a more virtuous and regular course 
of life.”—I quote from a Note in Mosheim’s Eccl. History, ii. 2. 4. 2; who adds 
that, by this permission, Gregory must be supposed to have allowed the Christians to 
dance, sport, and feast at the tombs of the martyrs; and to do everything at their 
festivals which the Pagans were accustomed to do in their temples, during the feasts 
celebrated in honour of their gods.—The same policy was pursued afterwards by Pope 
Gregory I; and it is to be traced in the later missions of the Romish Church in Japan, 
China, India, &c., even to the present time. See this illustrated in the Abbe Dubois’ 
recent work on the Indian Mission. 

The Rev. H. Wilberforee, in a Prize Essay, (p. 2,) alludes to Gregory’s success in 
the conversion of the Pagans of his diocese to Christianity The above extract will 
show that his example is not exactly one to be either admired, or followed. 
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population, or simply the lower and less instructed, who 
thus deserted Christ Jesus, the one only appointed Media¬ 
tor between God and man, for other and imaginary media¬ 
tors and intercessors. The highest and most influential of 
their bishops and doctors, Pope Damasus, Gregory Nyssen, 
Paulinus, Sulpitius, 1 (may I not add Jerome ?) these led, 
and the multitudes followed. 8 And when (not to speak of 
certain discerning and Scriptural Christians, of whom more 
presently,) alike the Manichaean heretic, and the Pagan 
sophist, of which latter class still a few remained, object¬ 
ed and ridiculed the heathenish character of the new wor¬ 
ship,—when, in sequence of the apostate Julian somewhat 
earlier, 3 Eunapius the Pagan exclaimed in A. D. 39G, 
“ These are the gods the earth now-a-days brings forth,— 
these the intercessors with the gods,—men called martyrs ; 
before whose bones and skulls, pickled and salted, 4 the 
monks kneel, and lay prostrate, covered with filth and 
dust,” 5 —and the Manichaean Faustus, A. D. 400, “ You 
have but exchanged the old idols for martyrs, and offer to 
the latter the same prayers as once to the former,” 6 7 —what 
was the defence put forth for the Church by its chief and 
most influential champions, such as the monk Jerome? 1 
While most loudly disclaiming the charge of idolatry, he 
did but both admit, and indeed contend for, just such a 
veneration and view of dead saints and martyrs as was 
essentially anti-christian. For throughout the whole of 
his two treatises, in answer to the charge of saint-worship 
and martyr-worship,—while not one ivord was said about 

1 See the Notes pp. 333, 334. 2 Compare Mosheim v. 2. 3. 2. 

3 AVhen emperor, Julian thus expressed himself against the Christian superstitions: 
“ At what you have done in adding new dead to your first dead man who can express 
sufficient disgust! You have filled every place with sepulchres and monuments.” 
(Cyril adv. Jul. vi. vii.)—On Jovian’s accession the Christians were characterized by 
another as enro Beojv tin tovq i'(t:povc perartrpappevovc, turned away to dead 
men and their relics. A similar charge is found in the contemporary historian Aiu- 

mianus Marcellinus xxvii. 7. 

4 “Condita et salita martyrum capita.” Eunap. ap. Baronium ad ann. 389. 

5 Abridged from Lardner, viii. 66. The year 396 is hi a date of Eunapius’ Lives of 
the Sophists, whence the extract is borrowed.—Similarly wrote Maximus the Gram¬ 
marian of the saint-worship prevalent, A.D. 390. See Augustine, Epist. 16. 

6 “Sacrifieia Gentilium vertistis in agapes; idola in martyres, quos votis siinilibns 
colitis: dcfunctorum umbras vino placatis et dapibus: &c.” Ap. Augustin, contra, 
Faust, xx. 4. 

7 Both Jerome’s Letter and Treatise against Yigilantius, the one of the date A.D. 

404, the other 406, are given in full by Dr. Giily in chapters xvii and xviii. 
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Christ's being our great Mediator and High Priest , not one 
word expressive of jealousy for his honour, or to show that 
He was not to be superseded in the office, 1 —the whole 
strength of this Church-advocate’s oratory was expended in 
magnifying the dead saints and martyrs in question: as¬ 
serting, as he did, their transcendant merits and conse¬ 
quent influence with God, 2 their ubiquity too, 3 and power 
to hear and answer supplicants, even to the extent of mira¬ 
cle-working in their behalf; 4 as also to punish neglecters, 
and torture demons. 5 In short he asserted a relation be¬ 
tween men and them which, if not that of worship¬ 
pers and the worshipped, was yet that of clients and 
patrons; 6 —patrons invested with the chief intercessory 

1 I pray the reader to mark this. The contrast with Augustine when speaking on 
the same subject, as will soon appear, is most striking. 

2 Moses, he argues, obtained pardon for 600,000 men, while alive; and Stephen 
besought forgiveness for his persecutors. How much the rather shall they prevail 
after obtaining their crowns of triumph and victory, and being with the Lord! 
Gilly, 399. 

So Paulin us of the merits of St. Felix, and the consequent prevalency of prayers 
offered by him, and as mixt up with the memorial of his virtues. Gilly, p. 53. 

Sancta sub mternis altaribus ossa quiescunt; 

Ut, dum casta pio referantnr munera Christo, 

Divinis sacris animm jungantur odores. 

Or, as the French translators; 

Les os sont enfermes sous l’enclos de l’autel; 

Ou, quand s’offre au Seigneur l’holocauste immortel, 

L'odeur de scs vcrtus, en tons lieux reverees, 

Se joint au doux parfum des offrandes sacrees. 

3 “Do you put them in bonds? ” says he to Vigilantius, in reply to his assertion 
that they had a fixed place appointed them. “Are they not with the Lord, of whom 
it is written, They follow the Lamb whithersoever he goeth ? If the Lamb is every¬ 
where, they who are with the Lamb must be believed to be everywhere. And since 
the devil and his angels wander over the whole world, . . shall martyrs be cooped 
up under the altar?” Gilly, p. 398.— Omniscience too was of course another of the 
martyr’s attributes. So Pauliuus Natal, vi; (B. P. M. vi. 280 :) 

.... qui lumine Christi 

Cuncta et operta vides, longeque absentia cernis. 

4 “ Answer me this, How is there such efficacy of signs and miracles in this most 
worthless dust and ashes?” &c. Gilly, p. 408. 

5 “ The unclean spirit, which compels you to write these things, has often been 
racked by this trashy dust. I give yon my advice :—enter the churches of the mar¬ 
tyrs : . . and you will then he burnt, not with the tapers of the martyrs which dis¬ 
please you, but with invisible flames; and will confess what you now deny.” Ib. 409. 

6 I add an illustration from Prudentius, n*pi Xrf^ai'wv, Hymn 6; written about 
A.D. 405, with the precise title of patrons given to the saints: in which hymn, 
however, Christ is just mentioned, though not as the intercessor; —indeed distinctly 
as not one to be addressed by sinnevs. (Lardner, v. 5.) 

Indiguus, agnosco et scio, 

Quern Christus ipse exaudiat; 

Sed per patronos martyres 
Potest medelam consequi. 
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and mediatorial, as well as chief ministering functions, be¬ 
tween God and man. A view this which could not but 
involve practically the supersession of Christ, in his charac¬ 
ter of the one Mediator to whom was given all power for 
the help of his saints, alike in heaven and earth :—as well 
as that too, which was also most unequivocally noted in the 
Apocalyptic vision, of the propitiator// meritorious sacrifice; 
whereby alone sinful man’s incense-offering could be puri¬ 
fied, and made acceptable before God. For his character in 
this latter point of view could not be separated from the 
former. How came lie to be a prevailing Advocate with 
the Father, except as being Jesus Christ the righteous , who 
had made atonement for our sins ? 1 2 —So was God’s altar, 
and the ashes of his typical altar-fire, as well as his own 
appointed High Priest, forsaken by the mass in Homan 
Christendom, just according to the Apocalyptic figuration. 
Yea, God himself was practically forsaken as the object of 
prayer. Says Gieseler (§ 97); “ Christians were now but 
seldom called upon to address their prayers to God ; the 
usual mode being only to pray to some saint for his inter¬ 
cession.” 

Oh! sad apostasy of the Church from that which was 
its proper and glorious office, I mean that of directing each 
sinner’s soul to personal communion with Christ as its Me¬ 
diator, atonement, righteousness, and way to the Father; 
and change iiito a system whereby it became more and 
more the instrument of interposing itself, and each sacred 
thing connected with it, between Christ and the soul: whe¬ 
ther the sacraments, 3 or church-ritual, or tradition ; 3 whether 
the departed saints, or the living priests !—Surely ! had 
but God’s holy written word, construed in the simple un- 
perverted sense, 4 been taken for its guide and rule, neither 

tlie examples of the high ones of the earth, nor Cliurch- 

• 

1 1 John ii. 1, 2. Compare Is. liii. 11, 12. 

2 See the third Section of my Chapter on the Sealing Vision. 3 Ibid. p. 293. 

4 See, for an example of the perversions of Scripture by Jerome, that which has 
been already noted ot the Apocalyptic passage about “ the 141,000 that follow the 
Lamb whithersoever he gocth.” In its true meaning we shall hereafter see, I doubt 
not, that it has no reference whatsoever to dead saints after death, but to saints 
while still living. Hut Jerome held the falsitus dixpcnsativa } spoken of p. 293 supra. 
See for specimens Gilly, 199, 267. 
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authority, 1 nor traditional observances, 2 would have availed 
so to lead it wrong.—No doubt the seeds of martyr-wor¬ 
ship were early sown. They were sown as innocently as 
unconsciously. What more allowable, as well as natural, 
than that when the early martyrs fell under the enemies of 
the faith, their remains should be regarded as precious, and 
their remembrance be kept up annually, on the returns of 
those their birthdays into etenial life ? 3 Again, what more 
innocent, as well as natural, than the solemn commemora¬ 
tive services at their tombs ? 4 And then what more natural 
than the inquisitive searchings into their actual state in the 
world of spirits ; and the persuasion that they were not only 
still living and conscious, but with the same knowledge and 
affectionate interest about surviving friends, which erewhile 
on earth prompted them to intercessory prayer on their be¬ 
half? 5 Once more, what more natural (but ah! here appeared 
the danger of speculating on things secret, here a trenching 
on the great Mediator’s office) than the speaking to them, 
and asking their prayers ?—Alas! fallen nature’s was no 
safe guiding. What said holy Scripture ? Had not just 

1 Jerome urges this: “Was the emperor Constantius guilty, and the emperor 
Arcadius, and all the bishops sacrilegious and fools, who carried the ashes in silk and 
in a golden vessel? Does the Bishop of Rome act amiss, &c., and the Bishops of the 
whole world?” &c. Ib. 397. 

2 This consideration hampered even Augustine. See p. 342 infra. 

3 Acts viii. 2; “ And devout men carried StepheD to his burial, and made great 
lamentation over him.” — As yet nothing more. But even as early as Ignatius' mar¬ 
tyrdom we see the tendency in Christians to an undue estimate of the value of the 
martyr’s relics. “ Parts of his holy remains,” it is said in the Acts of his Martyr¬ 
dom, “ were taken and laid up at Antioch; a treasure past price to the Church : ” Oyaav- 
p og aTiprjrog, in to tt)q ev Tig paprvpt x a P iT0 G T V ctytq. eKKXrjaig KaraXeupOevra. 

So too in a very illustrative passage in the Acts of Poly carp's martyrdom, eh. 18; 
'H peig re aveXopevoi ra npuorepa Xt9iov ttoXvtsXiov, kcu SoKipiorepa vizep xP Vffl0V i 
otrrea avrov, cnrt9ept9a ottov Kai aicoXovQov rjv * ev9a, wc Svvarov , i)piv avva- 
yopevoig, ev ayaXXiaaei kcu x a P$ irapeZei 6 Kupioc £7rireXeiv rr]v too paprvpiov 
avrov ypepav yeveOXiav, etc; re tijv tu)v t}9Xt]kotu>v pvrtpi)v, kcu tiov peXXovriov 
aaKTjaiv re kcu eroipamav. In ch. 17 the Narrative speaks of holding fellowship 
with his holy flesh, Koivu>vi]aai Tip ay no avrov aapKiKip . Yet not in the way of wor¬ 
ship, it is said, but commemoration. T ovtov pev ( Xpiarop) irpoaKvvspev rovg de 
paprvpag, dig pa9r]rag Kai piprjrag t 8 Kupt«, ayaiziopev. 

4 So Cyprian Ep. xxxiv; “ Palmas a Domino et coronas illustri passione merue- 
runt. Saerificia pro eis semper offerimus, quoties martyrum passiones et dies anni- 
versaria commemoratione celebramus.” So too Ep. xxxvii. 

5 So Origen, Exhort, ad Martyr, ch. 30 ; “ The souls of martyrs slain for the wit¬ 
ness of Jesus £taKW8<rt roic evxopevoig aipeaip apapriipauov. See Wetstein’s Note. 

How easy the step from this to the general idea of departed saints’ mediatorsbip, so 
largely unfolded, as we have seen (vid. p. 333), ere the close of the 4tli century, e. g. 
Gregory Nazianzen on Basil’s death, A. D. 378 :—Kai vvv 6 pev e^iv ev npavoig, 
K^’fcEi rag V 7 rep ijpiov, tug oipat , npoaipepiov 9vaiag, Kai rs Xaa rrpoevxopevog’ soe 
yap aTcoXiTTuiv ijpag 7ravra7raaiv a7roXeXoi7rev. (Yol. i. p. 372. Ed. Colon. 1690.) 
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such a stealth;/ rise and growth, from earliest beginnings, 
been there predicted of the great apostasy ? “ The mys¬ 
tery of iniquity,” said St. Paul, “ doth even now work.” 1 
And were not ominous words spoken by him about 
the worship of dcvmons, or deified dead men , as one marked 
feature that would characterize the unfolded apostasy ? 2 3 — 
As it was, these holy warnings were neglected; and, as 
was to be expected, whatever other and human checks might 
be put forth to the grosser excesses of the incoming super¬ 
stition proved also vain. Perhaps there might seem to some 
a grave check in the canon of the Council of Laodicea, 
which forbad the worship of any els. 3 But in truth this was 
almost beside the mark, and quite ineffectual: for those 
whom the people now chiefly invoked as intercessors were 
departed saints, not angels . 4 

And herein indeed appeared the master-hand of Him that 
was from the first, and ever after, directing the course of 
man’s corruption, though under a Christian profession, into 
the great apostasy. The angels, having nothing material 
about them, could not be so well visibly connected with 
certain particular ecclesiastical localities, 5 6 as the dead saints, 
whose bodies must needs have each its own place of se¬ 
pulture ; nor consequently so associated with the priestly 
functionaries of the martyrium, or church built over the mar 
tyr’s relics or tomb? On the other hand, in the latter case, 
and supposing the saint to be the effectual intercessor with 
God, who so effectual a helper to the saint’s favour as the 

1 It was not the gospel-doctrine and Church that was to be a thing of gradual de¬ 
velopment, so as some would now have it at Oxford, as well as at Rome ; hut the great 
predicted apostasy. 

2 1 Tim. iv. 1, “Doctrines of dremons Apoc. ix. 20; “They repented not of 
worshipping^.deemons ’—in my comment on which latter clause the sense of the word 
dec mot is will Tie amply discussed, and that which is here given justified. See especially 
Paper 1 in the Appendix to Vol. II. 

3 Canon 3o : ov £ti Xpicrrtavovg tytcaTaXturuv tt/v tKK\t)<nav tov Otou, tea t 
anuvai , kui ayytXovc ovopa^tiv, k at avva^tiq noitiv. This Council was held 
A.D. 372. Ilarduin i. 787. 

4 Says Gieseler (§ 97); “After Ambrose (who first recommended the worship of 
angels) we find many marks of adoration paid them; hut much fewer than to the 
saints.'* 

5 It will he observed, in regard of the angel-worship forbidden in the Laodicean 
Council, that Christians left the Church for it. 

6 Not only above-ground were churches built over martyrs’ tombs, so as to bo 
martyria, but even in the catacombs the altars of the ehapeiries seem often to have 
been so built. See I)r. C. Maitland’s Catacombs, p. 21G. 

Let me add an illustration from lTudentius, Peristcph. Hymn xi, (II. P. M. v. 
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•priest that was guardian of the saint’s relics ? Hence a 
copartnership in the anti-christianism of the apostasy, as 
now unfolded at the closing in of the fourth century;—a co¬ 
partnership between the visible world and the invisible, the 
earthly priest and the heavenly martyr. So that indeed 
the priests came even thus early, as well as the departed 
saints, to be viewed as and entitled mediators . 1 —And hence 
too more and more among the people a superstitious awe 
of the clerical body; and a regard to them and to the 
monks, not only as the specially holy and elect, 2 but as 
those who had the dispensing of the favour and the wrath 
of heaven. 3 Not to add, what could not but follow also, 
an awful increase of pride, 4 superstition, and worldliness 
too, among the clerics; 5 of pride altogether the most con¬ 
trary to their Master’s spirit; of worldliness and covetous- 


1034,) describing the discovery of Hippolytus’s remains, and transference of them 
from Ostia * to a subterranean crypt in Rome. 

Talibus Ilippolyti corpus mandatur opertis, 

Propter ubi apposita est ara dicata Deo. 

Ilia sacraraenti donatrix mensa, eademque 
Custos fida sui raartyris, apposita 
Servat ad mterni spem judicis ossa sepulchro, 

Pascit item sanctis Tibricolas dapibus. 

1 fieairat ; a term used not infrequently by the Greek fathers of the latter half of 
the fourth century. See Waddington H. E. Vol. iii. p. 336; Ch. xxviii. 

2 So Paulinus called his monastic associates, “ fraternitatem electorum Dei.” And 
Jerome, comparing his own monastics at Bethlehem, and their poverty, fasts, celibacy, 
and self-mortifying austerities, intimates even to Paulinus that these only, and such 
as these, were the elect; saying, “Many are called, but few chosen.” Gilly, Vigil, 
pp. 175, 248, 417 . 

Compare God's definition of the elect, as the chosen , quickened , illuminated by 
divine grace. See p. 275, &c. supra. Also observe how at the end of the fourth 
century these very doctors, however otherwise erring, did thus confess that the evi¬ 
dence of being made holy , elect, and faithful , simply through the baptismal rite, was 
insufficient and untrue. 

3 So Chrysostom, r De Sacerdotio, iii. 6.—The emperor Theodosius II, when ex¬ 
communicated by a monk for refusing him a favour, dared not taste a morsel till the 
excommunication was removed. Tkeodoret H. E. v. 37. 

4 Gilly (p. 23), in his sketch of Martin of Tours, taken from Sulpitius, mentions 
how, in presence,of the emperor Maximus, he passed his drinking cup to a presbyter, 
before handing it to the emperor: thereby marking that Church officers ought to 
take precedence of all the highest secular dignitaries. The Romish Editor of Sul¬ 
pitius’ Life of St. Martin notes in the margin of the passage ; “ Dig nitas saccrdotalis 
regia dignior .”—See too in Sulpitius’ Dialogue i. 14, a lively sketch in detail of the 
foolish vanity and pride of the Gallic clergy generally :—a sketch that might perhaps 
apply to other and later ages also. Also Gieseler vi. § 101. 

5 All Christians were called by St. Peter KXrjpoi (1 Pet. v. 3), as being the Lord’s 
K\r}povofua , or inheritance : but the term was now appropriated distinctively by the 
clergy. Jerome Ep. 2 ad Nepot., cited by Bingham i. 5. 9. 


* See p. 219 supra. 
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ness that would make gain of their own and the people’s 
superstition! 1 

So had the Apostasy advanced, just as pre-intinmtcd in 
the vision before us, yet another and a mighty step in its 
anti-chrktian course.—And here let the reader again stop 
and think whether he can imagine to himself an emblema¬ 
tic vision that could more exactly suggest by allusive con¬ 
trast 2 the characteristic error of the time, as well as more 
truly the contrasted faith of the saints, than this in the 
Apocalypse. Point by point the parallelism might be 
drawn out by us, just as before. 3 But indeed Gibbon has 
saved us the task. It needs but to put his lately cited 
picture of the Christian professing world’s worship at this 
epoch, 4 and the Apocalyptic picture of the saints’ worship, 
side by side, to be struck with the perfectness of the con¬ 
trast.—So was this error now established: and, like the 
former, or baptismal error, it was abiding , 5 Well then 
might the prophecy speak henceforward of the mass of the 
inhabitants of Roman professing Christendom under the 
self-same title as of its heathen population previously,— 
“ the inhabitants of the earth.” For heathenism had indeed 
now joined with Judaism, by its idolatry, as before by phi¬ 
losophy, 6 in corrupting the Christianity that had overthrown 
it. Alike the infidel Gibbon, and the Christian Bishop 
Van IMildert, speak of heathenism as revived in Uie empire. 
And so too the philosopher Coleridge. “ The pastors of 
the Church, says lie, had gradually changed the life and 
light of the gospel into the very superstitions they were 
commissioned to disperse; and thus paganized Christianity 
in order to christen Paganism.” 1 

But all had not thus become blinded to, and forsaken, 

1 See p. 3.33, Note on the priests’ hawking supposed relies of saints and martyrs 
for sale. Gicscler ibid., Note 13 , gives a significant law of Theodosius of the date 
386 A. D. against this. “ Jlumatum corpus nemo ad altcrum locum trausferat; nemo 
martyrem distrnhat; nemo mcrcelur .**—In $ 101 Gicscler says; “ A worldly spirit per- 
vadctl the whole order, which was manifested in the prostitution of the clerical cha¬ 
racter to the most selfish objects.” And, in illustration, he cites the following from 
Ambrose: “Si elerieus non eontentus stipeudiis fuerit qua) de altario const quitur, 
sed exereet mercimonia, intercessiones vendit , &c.” 

3 See p. 272, &e., snpnL 3 See p. 282 et seq. 4 See p. 331. 

5 See p. 286 supra. See pp. 203, 296, supra. 

7 Quoted by Gilly, p. 269, from Coleridge’s 5th Essay in “ The Friend.” 
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their only true and divine High Priest and Intercessor. 
Par from it. “ There was given to the Angel much in¬ 
cense, that he should offer it with the prayers of all the 
saints upon the golden altar before the throne.” So the 
prefiguration. And does not history verify this its direct 
picture, as well as its allusion ? “ Whom shall I look to as 
my Mediator,” said Augustine, A. D. 400, just when all 
this forsaking of Christ was manifested at Rome and Nola, 
at Primuliac and Bethlehem; “ Whom shall I look to as 
my Mediator ? Shall I go to Angels ? Many have tried 
this, and deserved to be the sport of the illusions that they 
loved. A mediator between God and man must have the 
nature of both. The true Mediator, whom in thy secret 
mercy thou hast shown to the humble, 1 the man Christ 
Jesus, hath appeared a mediator between mortal sinners 
and the immortal Holy One; that by his divine righteous¬ 
ness he might justify the ungodly. He was shown to an¬ 
cient saints, that they might be saved by faith in his future 
sufferings; and we by faith in the same sufferings already 
past. 2 How hast thou loved us, O Father, delivering up 
thy only Son for us ungodly : for whom He, our priest and 
sacrifice, was subjected to death. Well may my hope be 
strong in such an Intercessor. . . He has redeemed me with 
his blood.” 3 

Yes! it js no doubt true that Augustine was not alto¬ 
gether uninfected with the prevalent superstitions about 
departed saints: for he credulously believed in miracles 
wrought sometimes by their relics ; 4 and even joined in the 
established commemorative services, in which mention was 
made of their praying for the living. 5 Alike his humility 
and his charity made him credulous. The living authority 
of the Church, the opinions and practices of friends, and 
ritualistic tradition handed down even from men like 

1 I of course suppose this vision of Christ as High Priest to have been seen by St. 
John in his representative character; and so as impersonating in the present case the 
faithful ones of the Augustinian aera. 

2 Observe Augustine’s view of the intent of the Levitical altar, sacrifices, priest, 
and ritual;—the precise symbols in the Apocalyptic vision. 

3 Confessions, x. 42, 43.—Compare a beautiful passage, to much the same effect, in 

the earlier Ep. to Diognetus, ch. 9. 4 C. D. xxii. 8, 10, &c. 

5 Cyril thus notices the prayer then offered after consecration of the holy communion: 
“ Then we commemorate those that have fallen asleep before us ; that God, at their 
prayers and intercessions, may receive our supplications.” Lect. xxiii. 9. 
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Cyprian, 1 so far swayed him. But what he did was with 
such views, and such explanations to his people and the 
public, as showed his regard to Christ, in his character of the 
only and all-perfect mediator, to be just as clear, direct, 
and influential as our own. When consulted by Paulinus 
on the state of the departed saints, their knowledge, and 
the functions they might exercise in behalf of those they 
had left behind, while modestly stating that the subject 
was one quite beyond his depth, he exprest his doubt of 
their being present at their shrines, or knowing what might 
be passing on earth at the time ; save only what they 
might hear from other souls more recently departed from 
earth, or by communication from God : moreover, as to 
miracles said to be done by them, that these might pro¬ 
bably be by angelic ministration, even though under the 
martyr’s semblance. 2 Between which confessedly doubtful 
and restricted views, as to the saints knowing, hearing, and 
acting, and the views of Paulinus and Jerome, what a con¬ 
trast ! And how comparatively innocuous in such case the 
belief that, whilst in the separate state, departed saints 
pray for men ; 1 mean innocuous as to diverting the eye 
from Christ!—And thus, when any question arose about 
the Mediator and High Priest that was to make man’s 
offerings acceptable to God, we have seen how clear he 
was, and how strong. In his sermons on the martyrs’ and 
saints’ commemorations he still as expressly stated the 
same opinion. 3 In his answer to Faustus the Maniehaean, 
(while allowing much evil in the matter which the Church 

1 See Cyprian, quoted before, Note 4 p. 338. Also Note 1 p. 344 infra. 

Cyprian, writing in 251, allows the possible efficacy of martyrs’ intercession, but in 

a guarded manner. “ We are willing to admit the merits of the martyrs, and their 
interest with our righteous Judge; but this not till the day of judgment Till then 
the answer to such prayers of the martyrs, as well as to other of their prayers, was de¬ 
ferred ; as intimated in the Apocalyptic vision of the souls under the altar. Moreover 
he would have none of the lapsed to presume on the martyrs’ prayers ; “ lest the un¬ 
happy sinner should have added to his other misfortunes that of the curse deuounccd 
by Cod on such as trust in man.” De Lapsis.— Ilis contemporary Urigcn was not 
bo guarded. See p. 338 Note 5 . 

2 See his Treatise l)e Cunk Gerenda pro Mortnis, 19, 20, from which Treatise 
Dr. Gillv has briefly abstracted, pp. 87—90. (Tom. ix. 884.) 

3 Tom. viii. 1625; u Nos martyres nostros pro diis non habemus ; non tanquam 
Dcos colimus. Non martyribus saeerdotes otferunt. Absit. . . Deo offerunt.” 
Again, 1685; “Pro martyribus non oratur: tarn cnim perfeeti exicrunt ut non sint 
suscepti nostri, sed advocati : neque hoc in se, sed in illo cui capit i perfect a membra 
eohfrserunt. I lie cst enim verd advoeatus tones, qui iuterpcllat pro nobis sedens ad 
dextram Putris.” (Serm. 273, 285.) 
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unwillingly tolerated,) 1 he added with regard to the honour 
judged due by him to departed saints, that it was but of 
the same nature as was paid to them when alive , though 
warmer in degree ; 2 and that the saints themselves would 
repudiate any higher worship, as more hateful to them than 
even drunkenness itself at their feasts. 3 —So that in this, 
as in every other point, the holy Augustine was as emi¬ 
nently and essentially Christian ,—as eminently with the 
eye and heart directed to Christ, as the alone Mediator, 
propitiatory sacrifice, and High Priest,—as the prevailing 
system was eminently and essentially anti-christian. It 
was a subject indeed which he delighted to dwell on. 4 And 
he declared that whosoever directed men to another media¬ 
tor might be considered Antichrist . 5 

Nor was Augustine as yet so singular in his views and 
feelings. “ There was much incense given to the Angel.” 
Multitudes doubtless under his influence, as well as others 

1 In Faustum B. xx. c. 21 ; “ Aliud est quod docemus, aliud quod sustinemus; 
aliud quod pmecipere jubemur, aliud quodj emendare praecipimur, et donee emende- 
mus tolerare compellimur.” 

In an Epistle to Januarius he says; “I cannot approve many new practices; 
neither dare I censure them too freely, lest I should give offence. But it grieves me 
that so many salutary precepts of Scripture should be held cheap, and so many in¬ 
ventions of men held sacred. Therefore as to all such observances as are not con¬ 
tained in Scripture, ordained by Councils, or sanctioned by the custom of the universal 
Church, they ought to be laid aside. They burden our religion, which God intended 
to be free, with servile burdens heavier than those which opprest the Jews. How¬ 
ever, the Church, surrounded as she is with chaff and tares, endures many things; 
though, as regards what is contrary to Christian faith and practice, she neither does 
it, nor approves it, nor is silent as to her disapprobation.”—He adds that the votaries 
of superstition silenced and neutralized the efforts of true reformers. Ep. 55. 35. 

The same spirit and views appear in his earliest Treatise, that written early in 388, 
Be Mor. Cath. Eccl. 75. “Follow not the crowds of the unwary; who in their very 
religion are superstitious, . . so as to forget what they have promised to God. For 
I know that there are many adorers (adoratores) of sepulchres and pictures of 
saints;” &c. 

2 “ Colimus martyres eo cultu dilectionis et societatis quo et in hac vitd coluntur 
sancti homines Bei; . . sed illos tanto devotius, quanto securius post eertamina su- 
perata.” Contra Faustum xx. 21. 

3 “ Oderunt martyres lagenas vestras ; oderunt ebrietates vestras; . . sed multo plus 
oderunt si colantur.” Serin. 273. 8. So too in ..the context of the passage quoted in 
the preceding Note. 

4 So the heading of C. B. ix. 17 ; “Ad consequendam vitam beatam . . non tali 
mediatore indigere hominem qualis est daemon [sc. bonus], sed tali qualis est unus 
Christas.” And so elsewhere in this ixth Book of the C. B. copiously; and, again, 
in the C. B. x. 22, 24. 

5 So Tom. xii. p. 93, on 1 John ii. 1, (“We have an advocate with the Father, 

&c.”) he says; “If John had said, ‘If any man sin'/ will pray for him,’ (as Par- 
menianus in one place makes the Bishop the mediator between the people and God,) 
where is the faithful Christian that would tolerate it ? Who not Hew him rather as 
Antichrist than as an apostle ? ” (“ Quis sicut apostolum Cliristi, et non sicut anti- 

christuin, intueretur ? ”) 
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elsewhere under other teaching, united in offering the in¬ 
cense of their prayer and praise simply through the media¬ 
tion and propitiatory atonement of Jesus. May we not 
trust that the promoters of the Laodicean Council, how¬ 
ever timid and partial in their restriction of the crying evil, 
were yet influenced by sincere regard to Christ ? Again, 
of Jovinian may we not hope the same ? 1 Ay, and even 
of not a few who were intellectually clouded on this point, 
and superstitious ?—Most of all we must note “ the Pro¬ 
testant of his age ” Vigilantius : 2 one that was more pro¬ 
minent than Augustine himself in the direct act of protest¬ 
ing against the prevalent superstitions ; and whom we may 
well believe with Dr. Gillv to have done this, not in the 
mere way of protesting against false mediators, but as him¬ 
self seeing, and worshipping through, the true one. 3 


1 “ Dicit virgines viduas et maritatas, qum semel in Christo lota) sunt, si non 
diserepent emteris operibus, ejusdem esse meriti. Nititnr approbare eos cpii plena 
tide in baptisraate renati sunt a Diabolo non posse subvert!. Tertium proponit in¬ 
ter abstinentiam ciborum, et cum gratiarum aetione pereeptionciu corum, nullum 
esse distantiam. Quartum, quod et extremum, esse omnium qui suum baptisma 
servaverint unam in regno cculorum remunerationem.” So his vituperator Jerome, 
(as cited by Gieseler, c. vii. § 104,) of Jovinian’s heretical doctrine. What he chietly 
reprehends are Jovinian’s anti-ascetic views. But Jovinian seems to have formed 
these on the Bible; and his opposition to one superstitious error, on the ground of 
its variation from Scripture doctrine, must have involved opposition also to others. 
See Milner’s remarks on him, Cent. v. ch. x. 

2 Gibbon v. 126. 

3 Vigilantius was so remarkably the Protestant of the times when he wrote, that 
it would be wrong not to quote wliat is recorded by a bitter enemy concerning his 
protestation. 

In his Letter then to Kiparius, Jerome says that Vigilantius called those who re¬ 
ceived the martyrs’ relies cinder-gatherers and idolaters (einerarios et idolatras); also 
that Vigilantius abominated the vigils, or night-watchings , kept by pilgrims at the 
shrines of the saints on their festivals. 

In his Book against Vigilantius, written after receiving copies of his writings, he 
again states him to have denied that the sepulchres of the martyrs were to be vener¬ 
ated, and to have condemned the vigils. Also he quotes him as having written 
thus: “ What need is there for you with so much respect not only to honour, but 
even to adore, and in your adoration to kiss, dust folded up in a linen cloth ? ” 
Again : “Under the pretext of religion we see a custom introduced into the churches 
which approximates to the rites of the Gentiles ; viz. the lighting of multitudes of 
tapers, even while the sun is yet shining. And everywhere men kiss in their adora¬ 
tion a small quantity of dust folded up in a little cloth, and deposited in a little 
vessel. Men of this stamp give great honour forsooth to the most blessed martyrs : 
thinking with a few insignificant wax-tapers to glorify those whom the Lamb, who is 
in the midst of the throne, enlightens with all the brightness of his majesty.” 

Again; “ The souls of the apostles and martyrs have settled themselves either in 
Abraham’s bosom, or in a place of refreshment, or under the altar of God; and they 
cannot escape from their tombs, and present themselves where they please.” And ; 
“ So long as we are alive we can mutually pray for each other : but after we are 
dead the prayer of none for another can be heard ; especially since the martyrs pray 
ineffectually to obtain vengeance for the shedding of their blood.” Again ; “ Do 
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And what the result of their so offering ? It was indi¬ 
cated in the vision. The Covenant-Angel received their 
offering: “ and the smoke of the incense,” we read, 

“ which came with the prayers of the saints, ascended up 
(accepted) before God out of the Angel’s hand.” Yes! 
they might, some at least, like Vigilantius, 1 be cast out as 
heretics by their fellow-men: but they were accepted before 
God. As to the rest, the earthly ones in Roman so-called 
Christendom, and neglecters of Christ the Saviour, on them 
judgment must follow. 2 “The Angel took the censer, and 
filled it with fire of the altar, and cast it (the fire) upon 
the earth: and there were thunderings, and lightnings, 
and voices, and an earthquake.—And (then) the seven 
angels that had the seven trumpets prepared themselves to 
sound.” 


CHAPTER II. 

INTENT OP THE TRUMPET-SOUNDINGS, AND EXPOSITORY 
PRINCIPLES OP THE POUR FIRST TRUMPETS. 

I. Preliminarily to our inquiry into the principles to be 
followed in our exposition more particularly of the four 
first Trumpets, it may be well to premise a few remarks on 


the souls of martyrs lore their ashes, and hover round them, and he always present; 
lest, if any suppliant should perchance happen to draw near, they might not hear him 
in consequence of their absence ? ” Finally, it was his saying, “ that the miracles 
said to be done in the churches of the martyrs were profitable for the misbelievers , 
not for the faithful”* 

Besides which Vigilantius protested against the system of celibacy and monachism : 
against the former by asserting that it led to incontinence; against the latter by 
saying, “ If all should shut themselves up, and live in solitude, who will serve the 
churches ? Who will win the men of the world ? WFo will exhort sinners to 
virtue?” Further, he deprecated sending money to the monks at Jerusalem, &c.; 
deeming it better to attend to the poor of his own neighbourhood. See Gilly, pp. 
375—382 and 389 et seq. 

1 Vigilantius is still in the Roman list of heretics. 

3 Compare again Ezek. viii. 11, x. 2. 


* Dr. Gilly thinks Vigilantius’ meaning in this to be, that when true faith was in 
the heart, the internal evidences of the truth were sufficiently convincing, and there 
was no need of a show of miracles (p. 443). But might he not rather mean that it 
furnished occasion to the heathens against Christianity, seeing that they could not 
hut see the falsehood ? Just such was the case of £'unapius, the Pagan sophist 
quoted p. 335 supra. 
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the general significancy of the Apocalyptic symbol of the 
Trumpets, and the septenary number of the soundings on 
which the judgments foredoomed were now about sue- v 
cessively to be poured out on the Roman earth. An 
inquiry this that cannot but be useful and interesting. For, 
siuce we are told that it was by God’s own appointment 
that trumpets were made and used in the ancient Israel, 1 
as also that their uses were all expressly defined by Him, 
and these uses of them to be made in the Jewish temple, 
by priests that “stood before God,”*—and since in the 
visions of Patmos the Apocalyptic temple was similarly 
the locality of the trumpet-blasts, and the trumpet-angels 
similarly designated as those that stood before God,—there¬ 
fore we seem warranted in supposing an analogy between 
the two cases; and that a significancy attached to the 
trumpets in the latter case not dissimilar from what attached 
to them in the former. 

Now under the Levitical law the uses of the priestly 
trumpet may be classed as twofold. 1st, and as regarded 
the Israelites, its use was to proclaim to them the epochs 
of advancing time,—the sabbaths, the new moons, the new 
years, and annual or other festivals; on these summoning 
the congregations for praise and prayer: besides that it 
served also, whilst they sojourned in the wilderness, to pro¬ 
claim each forward movement of the camp, and thus to 
note their advancing steps towards the end of their pil¬ 
grimage. 3 —2ndly, during tear-time, and as regarded their 
enemies, its use was to proclaim war against those enemies, 
as from God Himself: the trumpets blown by his priests 
against them being a declaration that the Lord had taken 
up Israel’s cause as his own cause, and that He would fight 
for Israel. 4 

And it seems to me that of these two kinds of uses, we 
may apply not the one oidy, but both, to the emblematic 
trumpet-soundings in the Apocalypse.—To his own Israel, 
to the 144,000,—emerged indeed out of the Egypt of 
Pagan oppression, but having still the tribulation and long 

1 Numb. x. 1 — 10. 2 Deut. x. 8. 

3 See besides Xunib. x. 1—10, already referred to, Lcvit. xxv. 9; Ps. lxxxi. 3; 

&e. Also 1 Cor. xiv. 7, 8. 

4 Jer. li. 27, &e. 
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pilgrimage of the wilderness to pass through,—each trum¬ 
pet-angel’s sounding, like the hour-strikings on a chrono¬ 
meter, might be regarded as a chronological epoch in the 
prophecy, a note of advance towards the promised blessed 
consummation. Such, for instance, is the chronometrical 
use made of them in the vision of Apoc. x: in which 
vision the sun-beaming Angel, that descended and stood 
with his feet on land and sea, when he would distinguish 
the true time of the consummation from the wrong, thus 
expressed his meaning; “ He sware by Him that liveth for 
ever and ever, that,”—not in the days of the sixth Trum¬ 
pet-angel, under which his descent took place,—but “ in 
the days of the seventh , the mystery of God should be 
finished.” This, I say, was one thing signified to St. John 
by the successive trumpet-soundings. And as to him by 
the figurative trumpet-clangs , so similarly was it signified 
to the saints from time to time living, (in so far as under¬ 
standing on the subject might be given them,) by the 
voices of the actual events prefigured ; as one, and then 
another, pealed upon a startled world. 1 — Further, since 
during all this time there was a state and a people in 
open opposition to the truth and the true Israel, therefore 
the successive trumpet-soundings might be considered, 
also, as the repeated proclamations of war from the Lord ' 
Himself against them. Indeed this is the meaning most 
prominently marked in the trumpet-soundings of the Apo¬ 
calypse; as it is the use most frequent of the figure in 
other Scriptures.—And let me add that, supposing the 
trumpets to have been blown in the temple of vision, like 
those in the ancient temple of Jerusalem, “ over the burnt- 

1 Isa. xviii. 3; “All ye inhabitants of the world and dwellers on the earth, . . 
when he bloweth a trumpet, hear ye.”—So Vitringa ; “ Clangores tub*, qui pr*ce- 
dnnt Dei judieia in Roinanum imperium, significant ilia Dei judicia fore notabilia, 
magnum m mundo editura esse sonum, omnium . . suscitatura attentionem, et per 
universum mundum per famani vulganda, &c.” p. 440. 

It is observable, as Mede has appositely remarked, that Ammianus Marcellinus, 
the most eminent historian of the times we speak of, adopts the very same figure of 
trumpet-soundings to mark certain threatenings of universal war (which however did 
then only very partially fulfil themselves) in the reigns of Valentinian and Valens. 
“Hoc tempore, velut per universum orbem Romanum bellicum cancntibus buccinis , 
excit* gentes saevissim® limites sibi proximos persultabant.” Lib. xxvi. 4. This 
was with reference to the invasions of the empire by the Northern barbarians, A.D. 
364. But it was not yet God’s time for his trumpet’s sounding. The invasions were 
all repulsed. 
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offerings and peace-offerings” on the great altar, 1 then it 
must have looked like an intimation that the cause, thus 
espoused by God, was espoused as the cause of those who 
had made a covenant with Him by sacrifice ; and as against 
them specially that had forsaken the holy covenant asso¬ 
ciated with that mystic altar, and its one great sacrificial 
offering. 

There were to be seven Trumpets sounded, and under v 
the seventh Trumpet seven Vials poured out. The numeral 
resemblance of these to the seven trumpet-blasts sounded 
on seven successive days against the ancient Jericho, and 
which were followed on the seventh day by seven compass- 
ings of its wall, till on the last the wall fell down, and en¬ 
trance was given to Israel into that first city of the pro¬ 
mised Canaan, 2 —this interesting resemblance, I say, has 
been noted by Ambrose Ansbert in old times, and in more 
modern times by Yitringa, and other Apocalyptic comment¬ 
ators after him. It almost seemed as if some power were 
marked out hereby as the New Testament Jericho : whose 
domination opposed, and whose overthrow would introduce, 
the saints' enjoyment of the heavenly Canaan. And if so, 
what power but that of the now nearly dominant anti- 
christian apostasy P—It is observable, and perhaps confirm¬ 
atory of this view, that in the ancient Jewish Feast of Ta¬ 
bernacles there was kept up a constant commemoration of 
the above-noted manner of the fall of the ancient Jericho ; 
and this with a certain reference to the future , in the 
ritual, as well as to th e past. On seven successive days, 
(according to the divine ordinance,) a palm-bearing pro¬ 
cession, with trumpets blowing, were then wont to visit the 
Temple ; and, on the last of the seven, seven times to 
compass the altar, still sounding the trumpets, and chanting 
Ilosanna / 3 Now, as the cry Hosanna was supplicatory , 
signifying Save now , that is in address (so as in Ps. cxviii. 

25) to Jehovah, it seemed to refer to some encmv yet to be con¬ 
quered by Messiah for his people, some Jericho yet to be 

1 Numb, x. 10. 2 Joshua vi. 3—16. 

3 See Godwvn’s Moses and Aaron, iii. 6, and Home’s Introduction, Vol. iii. P. 
iii. 4. 7, on tins Festival. In the text I have followed Horne in counting the 8th 
day of Lev. xxiii. 30 as the 7th, according 1 to the well-known Jewish inclusive mode 
of reckoning. Compare Joh. xx. 26, Matt. xvi. 21, &c. 
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overthrown.—Many a time must St. John himself have 
witnessed the celebration of this ceremonial. And thus 
when he saw prefigured the rising up and reign of an 
earthly anti-christian power, to which the duration meted 
out was that of the seven trumpet-soundings, and under 
the seventh trumpet of the seven vials out-pouring, the 
remembrance of it, and the application, could scarce fail to 
strike him. Of the fall of the first, or Canaanitish Jericho, 
the commemoration was in that Jewish Feast of Taber¬ 
nacles of which I was just speaking. Of the fall of the 
second the celebration was to be in the anti-typical Christian 
Feast of Tabernacles, yet future:—that same festival that 
St. John had just a little while before seen figured antici- 
patively in the Palm-bearing vision; and to which the eyes 
of the saints have ever since been directed, as the destined 
term to all the evils, and all the enemies, of the wilderness. 

II. But now as to the interpretative principles, more 
particularly, of the four first Trumpets. 

The sacred narrative respecting them, and the figura¬ 
tions that ensued on their several soundings, are as follows. 

“ And the angel took the censer, and filled it with fire 
of the altar, and cast it upon the earth : and there were 
tbunderings, and lightnings, and voices, and an earthquake. 
And the seven angels which had the seven trumpets pre¬ 
pared themselves to sound. 

“ And the first sounded, and there followed hail and fire 
mingled with blood, and they were cast upon the earth; 
and the third part of the land was burnt up, and the third 
part of the trees was burnt up, and all green grass was 
burnt up.—And the second angel sounded: and as it were 
a great mountain burning with fire was cast into the sea: 
and the third part of the sea became blood ; and the third 
part of the creatures that were in the sea which had life, 
died; and the third part of the ships were destroyed.— 
And the third angel sounded: and there fell a great star 
from heaven, burning as it were a lamp; and it fell upon 
the third part of the rij^rs, and upon the fountains of 
water; and the name of the star is called Wormwood: 
and the third part of the waters became wormwood ; and 
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many men died of the waters, because they were made 
bitter.—And the fourth angel sounded : and the third 
part of the sun was smitten, and the third part of the 
moon, and the third part of the stars; so that the third 
part of them was darkened, and the day shone not for a 
third part of it, and the night likewise.” 1 

The four first Trumpet-visions, it will be seen, like those 
of the four first Seals, are connected together by certain 
strongly marked features of resemblance; and which are here 
of such a nature as to make it desirable to consider the four 
visions together. They depict the destructive action of a 
series of tempests, successively affecting the third part of 
the Roman earth, third part of the sea, third part of the 
rivers, and third part of the firmamental luminaries. By 
English Protestant interpreters they have been generally 
explained, and I doubt not truly, of those successive inva¬ 
sions and ravages of the Goths, chiefly in the fifth century, >/ 
which ended in the subversion of the Western empire. At 
the same time there has been as to the details , and the ap¬ 
portionment of its part in the Gothic ravages to each one 
of the four Trumpet-visions distinctively, such a remark¬ 
able difference of opinion,—scarcely two commentators, l 
believe, explaining them alike,—as to have thrown discre¬ 
dit, in the opinion of not a few, on the Gothic application 
altogether. Nor is the want of distinctness less marked 
in the expositions of German or other expositors, who take 
quite a different general view of the prophecy. 2 lienee a ne¬ 
cessity, evidently, that the principles, on which we are to form 
a distinctive and particular application of the several figur¬ 
ations, should lie carefully inquired into and established. 

1 Apoe. viii. 5—12.—There is here no variation in the critical editions from the re¬ 
ceived text of the least importance; except the insertion in verse 7 of the clause kcu 
to TptTov T1)Q yi)Q Karina)], “and the third part of the earth was burnt up:” which 
I have accordingly inserted. 

2 In the copious notices of other expositors’ views which will he found in my Ap¬ 
pendices, especially in the Appendix to the 4th volume of this work, the reader will 
nave ample means of testing the truth of this remark. Koran example take Eichorn, 
Heinrichs , or M. Stuart , all of the common modern German School, which expounds 
the first part of this prophecy of the fall of Jerusalem, the second of that of Xqyo. The 
“third part,” savs each one, is put for a considerable part: (“exquisite” so put, ob¬ 
serves Eiohhom!) the hail, volcanic mountain, star of bitterness, and heavenly lumin¬ 
aries obscured, were signs of coming calamities on Jerusalem. But, says Heinrichs ; 

“ Sedulo cavendum erit interpret! ne ad sfngula deseendat, et quid eis indication sit 
conquirat curioaius. Xil cuntiuetur vv. 7—12 quiim omnis generis ealamitas pub- 
lica ” !! 
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I said that of the general truth of the Gothic applica¬ 
tion of these four Trumpet-visions I had myself no doubt. 
And on the question whether they were so intended, or not, 
the reader, whosoever may thus far have followed and 
agreed with me, will I think soon see reason not to hesitate. 
Considering that we were brought by the visions of the 
six first Seals to that period of the Roman history when 
Paganism fell, and Christianity was established under 
Constantine and his successors,—and that the sixth Seal’s 
closing figurations of the four threatening but temporarily 
arrested tempest-angels, and the sealing and palm-bearers, 
fixed our position at Theodosius’ arrest of the Gothic 
insurrection under Valens, and the contemporary Augusti- 
nian revelation,—an arrest of which the sudden ending at 
Theodosius’ death might seem to mark a new and fateful 
epoch, just such as to answer to the seventh Seal’s opening, 
—considering, I say, that in comparing the parallel course 
of the prophecy and the history, we were thus brought by 
the apocalyptic visions to the precise epoch of the com- . 
mencement of the great Gothic irruptions into the Roman 
empire, and that then (after a preliminary figuration which 
seemed not obscurely indicative of that sera’s crowning sin 
of saint and martyr-worship) the symbols in vision next 
following were such as well to suit those Gothic devasta¬ 
tions, — being the symbols of thunderings, lightnings, 
and an earthquake, then, after trumpet-soundings from on 
high, those of tempests, volcanoes, and meteors, succes¬ 
sively bursting on the Roman earth,—it seems to me almost 
impossible to doubt but that the latter were intended as a 
prefiguration of the former.—There are two further coinci¬ 
dences that must not be omitted, as furnishing corrobora¬ 
tive evidence of the truth of this conclusion. The one is, 
that as the Gothic ravages terminated in the extinction of 
the Western emperors and empire, so the fourth Trumpet- 
vision, the last of the series, depicted the partial darkening 
of what were the well-known symbols of rulers, 1 —the sun V 
and the heavenly luminaries. The other , that as the Go¬ 
thic desolations were succeeded, after a half century’s in- 


See my observations on these symbols, under the sixth Seal, p. 247 supra. 
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terval, or rather more, by the Saracen invasions, so the 
fourth Trumpet-vision was succeeded, after a forewarning 
notice which might well correspond with that interval, by 
the fifth Trumpet-vision;—a vision almost demonstrably 
prefigurative, as I hope to prove, of that very Saracenic woe. 

Which point being settled to our satisfaction, we come 
next to the question of the right particular application 
of each one of the four visions to the one particular 
irruption of the Goths really corresponding. For that 
some such particular application is intended, and that dis¬ 
tinctive marks are given in the visions to fix it, I cannot 
doubt. The divine selection of the symbols, being the 
best possible, must needs, we might feel assured a priori , 
be precise and distinct: and their precision and appropri¬ 
ateness in every one of the Apocalyptic visions that we have 
hitherto considered, has very strikingly illustrated and con¬ 
firmed the fact. The only doubtful question is as to the 
distinctive mark intended.—The question is narrowed by 
the important fact, to which notice has been called already, 
of the fourth vision of the series almost obviously prefigur¬ 
ing (if the general reference be admitted) the extinction 
of the Western Caesars. So that it is only in the cases of 
the former three that we have need to seek out the dis¬ 
tinctive characteristics. 

And now then, as with this view the reader considers 
the three Trumpet-visions in question, this will, I think, 
very soon strike him ;—that though there may be, and pro¬ 
bably is, something pariiullj characteristic of each particu¬ 
lar invasion in those of the symbols, respectively, that pre¬ 
figure the powers invading , I mean the hailstorm, the 
volcano, and the blazing meteor,—yet that the measure of 
similarity of character between them, as being all alike 
figures of hostile and desolating armies, is such as to pre¬ 
clude them from furnishing any decisive distinction. 1 And 
thus he finds himself forced to look toother stated particu¬ 
lars in the several visions, for the marks he is in search of; 
especially to their designations of the locality ox geographical 

1 Thus Yitringa observes in his Preface, that “ the burning mountain cast into the 
sea might, of itself indicate cither the evils which the Jews suffered from the Ro¬ 
mans,—those which the Western Romans suffered from the Goths,—or the Eastern 
Romans from the Turks.’ 1 p. v. 
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division in each case invaded : l 2 —the which indeed, from the 
singular and marked character of the phraseology that de¬ 
fines them, appear expressly intended tb fix the attention 
of the reader; “ the third part of the land? and of the 
treesf “ the third part of the seaf “ the third part of 
the rivers 

But behold Commentators of high name interpose; and 
tell us that there is nothing of local or geographical mean¬ 
ing in these expressions;—that they are all mere figures. 
“The Roman universe/' says Mede, (and he is followed 
in the spirit of his exposition by many subsequent English 
expositors,) 3 “ is compared to the mundane system, which 
consists of earth, sea, rivers, heaven, stars; the system or 
constitution of the empire having as its earth that which is 
the base and foundation, as it were, of the whole polity; 
as its sea , that amplitude of rule which circumscribes its 
earth, as the natural land is circumscribed by the natural 
sea ; its political rivers also which originate from and flow 
into the sea, viz. the provincial magistrates/' &c. 4 And 

1 I say the part invaded. Mr. Faber has suggested a geographical distinction of 
quite a different kind; viz. with reference to the quarters (not on which the tempests 
were to fall, but ) from which they were to blow. This is founded on the hypothesis 
of each one of these four tempest-angels (Apoc. vii. 1) corresponding (indeed being 
identical) with one of the four trumpet-angels; and of their blowing one by one 
singly in the first four trumpet-visions, then ceasing. But surely the idea of their 
identity ill consists with the respective positions of the tempest-angels and the trumpet- 
angels; the latter in the Apocalyptic temple “before God,” the former at each of the 
four cardinal points of the heaven. And, as to the notion of the separate Actings and 
blasts of each of the tempest-angels, it takes for granted what should be proved; be¬ 
sides that the limitation of the tempest-angels’ action to but these four blasts is in¬ 
consistent with the much longer commission which, it seems probable, as will be seen 
hereafter, attached to them.—Further, even waiving these objections, how indistinct 
would be the distinction proposed ; because there is nothing to fix the order in which, 
in such case, the winds should blow. Mr. Faber’s order of North, South, West, and 
East, is altogether arbitrary; as indeed would be any other. See his S. C. ii. 249, 
&c. (2nd Ed.) 

2 See Note 1 p. 353, as to the insertion of this clause in the best critical Editions. 

3 So Mr. Cuninghame (p. 49, Ed. 4); “All interpreters of note agree that this 
universe is to be considered symbolical.” 

There is, however, much variety in the application. Yitringa in Trumpet 2 (p. 
465) makes the sea, like the earth, to be the Roman empire : having just before, (p. 
456,) with an inconsistency strange in his case, explained it to symbolize the bar¬ 
barous nations separated from the Roman empire.”— Daubuz says that the sea meaus 
“the greater part of the Roman subjects; the rivers the smaller remaining part.” p. 
377.— Faber thinks that by the “allegorical sea ” is to be understood “ the people of 
the Roman empire, distracted by the wars and revolutions of the 1st Trumpet: ” (S. 
C. ii. 263:) though elsewhere (ib. iii. 260) limiting it to “the largest nation of 
the divided Roman empire.” “The rivers and fountains” he explains to be the 
“numerous Gothic kingdoms of the divided Western Empire.” (ib. ii. 267.)—This 
may suffice. 4 Mede’s Works, p. 459. 
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then as to the third part, whether of land, sea, or rivers, 
he expounds it to mean the whole Homan earth ; as con- * 
stituting, he says, about one-third of the known world, at 
the time of the Evangelist. 1 —Who can wonder that by in¬ 
terpreters who have adopted any such principle of inter¬ 
pretation the visions of the three first Trumpets should be 
applied with equal facility and plausibility to one as to 
another of the Gothic invasions ? For the very distinctive¬ 
ness of these symbols in the sacred text is annihilated by 
their interpretation: and a meaning so nearly common at¬ 
tached to them, that, whosoever or whensoever the invader, 
in so far as any one of the three designated objects might 
be disturbed by the invasion,—whether the figurative 
earth, figurative sea, or figurative rivers,—it must needs be 
that the two others would be thereby disturbed also. 

1. Reserving the consideration of the third part for a 
separate inquiry, let me first ask what can be the reason for 
thus setting aside the natural geographical and topogra¬ 
phical sense of these expressions, land, seji , rivers ? It has 
arisen, I believe, from an opinion that, whenever any one 
prominent part of a prophecy is clearly symbolic in its lan¬ 
guage, the rest ought to be interpreted in a symbolical or 
figurative sense also; at any rate in such an example as 
that now before us. So that in the present instance the 
land, sea y and rivers mentioned ought to be construed sym¬ 
bolically, because such is clearly the case in regard to 
the burning mountain , tempest , and meteoric phenomena 
specified. This opinion, which seems to have prevailed 
widely among commentators, is evidently of too great im¬ 
portance, and if true, of too extensive application, not to 
demand an immediate inquiry into its correctness. 2 

1 So also Daubuz, Tip. Xiicton, &e.— Low matt interprets it as to mean a great part. 

Mr. Cuninghame , after a lengthened discussion on the subject, candidly confesses (p. 

62) that if the question were put to him, “why the proportion of one third of the 
symbolical universe should be the limit affixed to the effects of the four first Trum¬ 
pets,” he cannot answer. 

2 Thus Archdeacon Woodhousc, when objecting to the usual interpretations of the 
fifth Trumpet, as having reference to the Saracens, says; “To make out tho inter¬ 
pretation, Commentators are obliged to apply the prophetic characters sometimes in 
a borrowed, sometimes in a literal sense; which I suppose is unwarranted. They 
ought all to be applied in the same sense.”—So too, in a measure, the lieviewer of 
Keith’s Signs of the Times, in the Investigator, iii. 271. 
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I have put the question restrictedly, viz. as applicable to 
an example involving local terms, like that before us, be¬ 
cause really as regards the general question, the mixture of 
the literal and the symbolic is so palpable and so frequent 
in prophetic Scripture, that it seems quite needless to de¬ 
tain the reader by citations to prove it. He can scarce 
open a page in the prophecies without seeing examples. 1 
Would any man in his senses suppose that because in Psalm 
22 the predictive words “ All my bones are out of joint/’ 
and those, “ They parted my garments among them, &c./’ 
are to be taken literally, therefore the “ fat bulls of Basan,” 
mentioned in connexion, are to be construed literally also ? 
Or vice versa? I believe not an Apocalyptic Commentator 
can be found, whatever his predilections in favour of taking 
all literally or all symbolically, that has been able fully to 
carry out the rule into practice. 2 It is indeed, in my opinion, 
all but an impossibility.—Thus it is the limited question 
of the admissibility of literal localities , and a literal geogra¬ 
phy , into prophecies generally symbolical, that seems alone 
to need investigation. Nor will it detain us long to furnish 
the proof requisite for an answer in the affirmative. 

The best proof seems to be that of examples from other 
prophecies, where the mixture spoken of is unequivocal. 
Let me then cite a few.—My first shall be from Ezek. xxvii. 
26 ; “ The east wind hath broken thee in the midst of the 
seas/’ In this passage Tyre is symbolized as a ship, and 
Nebuchadnezzar as the destroying wind that shipwrecked 
it: — yet, symbolical as is the general phraseology, the 
chorographic phrase, “in the midst of the seas,” designates 
the literal locality of the situation of Tyre ; and “ the East” 
that of the kingdom of Nebuchadnezzar with respect to it. 
I the rather select this as a first example, because it illus¬ 
trates the manner in which the locality from ivhence a 
threatened evil is to issue, is often, by the peculiar appro- 

1 Augustine, C. D. xx. 21. 2, suggests a reason : “Locutiones tropicse propriis pro- 
phetico more miscentur; ut ad intellectum spiritualem intentio sobria, cum quodam 
utili ac salubri labore, perveniat.” 

2 Woodhousc is probably one of the most consistent advocates of the wholly Jigur- 
citive principle, Burgh of the literal. Yet the fonner sometimes deviates into literal 
interpretation; and so too his follower Dr. Park; e. g. in regard to the prophetic 
numerals: the latter sometimes into figurative; e. g., in his explanation of the horses 
from the Euphrates of the sixth Trumpet. 
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priateness of the emblem, intimated in Scripture metaphors; 
as well as that on which the evil is to fall. That the mean¬ 
ing I have attached to the emblem, as thus significant, is 
not undesigned or fortuitous, will appear from its frequent 
and distinctive use elsewhere to the same effect. 1 —A second 
example that I shall cite is from chap, xxxii of the same 
prophecy. Here Pharaoh, king of Egypt, and his people 
and power, are figured under the symbol of a crocodile. 
After which comes the clause following: “ I will water with 
thy blood the land wherein thou swimmest, even to the 
mountains ; and the rivers shall be full of thee.” Of which 
the meaning is plain. The waters of the Nile being wont 
to overflow from mountain-chain to mountain, which form 
the Egyptian valley, and, except at flood-time, to separate 
at the Delta into many different streams,—the prediction 
made was that these literal rivers, this literal land, should 
be tinged with the blood of Pharaoh and his people.—In 
which example observe that, though the land previously 
spoken of means the literal land of Egypt, and the rivers 
its literal rivers, yet the sun , moon , and stars are in the 
very next verse used figuratively of its governing authori¬ 
ties ; just as in the case of the symbols of the fourth trum¬ 
pet, as compared with those of the three former. For these 
are the words of verse 7 ; “ And when I shall have put 
thee out,” (i. e. out of the water,) “ I will cover the hea¬ 
ven, and make the stars thereof dark; and I will cover 

1 For instance in Ezek. xix. 12; “Thy mother (Judah) is like a vine, &c. But 
she was plucked up in fury; she was cast down to the ground: the east wind dried 
up her fruit." And again in xvii. 10, a passage very similar. So also in Jer. xviii. 
17, and Ilosea xiii. 15. In all these cases the emblem that I speak of, the east uindy 
is appropriate both figuratively, (with reference to the general picture,) and geo - 
graphically, with reference to the situation of Babylonia and Assyria as lying cast of 
Judaea. So in Isaiah xli. 2 Abraham’s coming out from Mesopotamia or Ilabylonia 
to Canaan is spoken of as his coming from the east; and in Matt. ii. 1 the wise men 
from Ilabylonia are called the wise men from the east. 

It is to be observed that the Babylonians, though east of Palestine , yet entered it 
from Damascus and the north. Hence they are sometimes spoken of as coming from 
the north. So Jer. i. 13, 14; “I said, I see a seething-pot, and its face is toward 
the north. Then the Lord said unto me, Out of the north shall an evil break forth 
upon all the inhabitants of the land." But nowhere is such a figure as a whirlwind 
from south, or west, applied to Nebuchadnezzar or the Assyrians ; though winds quite 
as suitable to cause shipwreck as the east wind. Compare Isa. xxi. 1 and Zech. ix. 
14; in both which the whirlwind from the south is the figure : and it is used in the 
one case of Persia attacking Babylon, a city north-west of it; in the other of Judah 
attacking the Greeks, whose Asiatic cities (as Antioch, &c.,) were situated north-west 
of them. 
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the sun with a cloud, and the moon shall not give her light: 
all the bright lights of heaven will I make dark over thee ; 
and set darkness upon thy land, saith the Lord.”—Take a 
third example from Ps. lxxx. 8, 11; “Thou hast brought 
a vine out of Egypt: .. it sent out its boughs unto the sea 
and its branches unto the river where, thongh the vine 
is symbolic, yet the Egypt, sea, (Mediterranean Sea,) and 
river, (Euphrates,) are all notoriously literal.—Once more, 
for a case of minuter locality, we may refer to Jeremiah 
iii. 6. “ Hast thou seen that which backsliding Israel hath 
done ? She is gone up upon every high mountain, and 
under every green tree; and there hath played the harlot.” 
Here the harlotry of Judah is figurative; but the high 
mountains, and the green trees, indicated the literal locali¬ 
ties, where that figurative harlotry was committed against 
God. 1 

Thus much on the admixture of the geographically or 
locally literal with the figurative, in the phraseology of 
other Scripture prophecies. To which let me add, that 
in the Apocalyptic prophecy itself there are localities spe¬ 
cified, as we shall see, both general and particular, which 
must necessarily be interpreted literally as localities. So, 
for example, in passages like that of Apoc. xii. 12, where it 
is said, “ Woe to the inhabitants of the earth and of the 
sea ! ” For unless the land were the literal land, and the 
sea the literal island-studded sea, how could they have in¬ 
habitants? And so again in Apoc. ix. 14, where the Eu¬ 
phrates spoken of must needs mean the literal Assyrian 
river; supposing only that proof can be given satisfactory, 
(of which I do not doubt,) that the judgments figured under 
the sixth trumpet were those of the Turkish woe. 

2. It remains that we investigate the meaning of “ the 
third part;" a question certainly more difficult.—It has 
been mentioned that many commentators interpret the 
phrase as one designative of the whole Roman world, or \/ 
perhaps of some large but indefinite portion of it. The 
unsatisfactoriness, however, of all such indefinite explana- 

1 Just the same image, and same mixture of literal [and figurative, occurs Is. Ivii. 

5, &c. 
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tion is evident. To say nothing of other inconsistencies 

in it, it makes one of the most strongly-marked phrases of 
designation in the whole Apocalyptic prophecy,—one used 
seven times here, and twice elsewhere,—it makes this, I 
say, altogether unmeaning. No wonder therefore that they 
who thus interpret should be themselves dissatisfied with 
their interpretation ; and show, like Mr. Cuninghame, that 
they have only given it, because of not perceiving any 
threefold division of the Roman world, such as in their 
opinion to answer to the conditions of the prophetic clauses. 
That the earth, or world, spoken of in the Apocalypse means \/ 
the Roman earth, or world, cannot I think be doubted; it 
being a use of the term frequent in other Scriptures, 1 (not 
to say in the best profane writers also, 2 ) and already proved 
I believe elsewhere to be the true Apocalyptic sense. 3 
Again, that some actual threefold division of the empire is 
intended by the phrase “ third part,” seems to me also in¬ 
dubitable ; just as by that of “ the four parts of the earth,” 
in Seal 4, taking Jerome’s reading. The only question is, 
what ?—And, though it be a question confessedly diffi¬ 
cult, yet, let it be remembered, it is one on which we do 
not enter without a hint to aid us. For (besides that, the 
famous quadripart ite division of the 4th Seal may perhaps 
help to throw light on it,) from the fourth trumpet-vision’s 
exhibiting the third of the sun as eclipsed, in symbolization 
of an event which we saw reason anticipatively to regard as 
the extinction of the Western emperors, the inference follows 
that, whatever were the other tivo of the Apocalyptic thirds, 
the Western empire must needs have been one ; —indeed 
the one intended all through the present four visions. 

And this seems of itself sufficient reason why the natural 

1 E. g. Luke ii. 1; “ A decree from Csesar Augustus that all the world (otKHptvr]) 
should he taxed.” 

2 E. g. Dionysius Hal. Antiq. Rom. i. 3 ; 'll St 'P ujpanov TroXig cnraariQ ptv 
yrjg, ocn] pt] avtpftarog tan, Traar)Q St tcparti OaXaaat /£, &c. And Ovid Fasti ii. 683 ; 

Gentibus cst aliis tellus data limite eerto, 

Romantu spatium est urbis et orbis idem. 

It would havo been needless to quote authorities on a thing so notorious, except for 
Mede’s suggestion as to the Roman empire being the third part of the earth. 

3 See p. 121 snpri; where I have referred to the connexion of this earth, or ytj, 
with the seven-hilled city } Apoc. xvii. And so the use of the word has been already 
exemplified in the 2nd, 4tn, and 5th Seals: e. g. in those words of the last-men- 
tionea Seal, “ IIow long dost thou not avenge our blood on them that dwell on the 
earth.** 
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tripartite division of the Roman world into European, Afri¬ 
can, and Asiatic ,—the same that has been suggested as an 
alternative by Vitringa, 1 and subsequently adopted by Mr. 
Faber and others,—should be set aside. For, at the time 
we speak of, the Western empire,—that over which the 
Gothic and Vandal invaders extinguished the Roman Go¬ 
vernment,—instead of embracing the whole of the Euro¬ 
pean provinces, agreeably with this natural division, and 
no more, comprehended in itself only four European pro¬ 
vinces, I mean Britain, Gaul, Spain, Italy, (the addition 
of Noricum and Pannonia being, as I shall presently ob¬ 
serve, doubtful,) and at the same time comprehended the 
province of Africa.—The same objection seems decisive 
against that 'political trisection of the empire which was 
made, on the death of Constantine, between his three sons 
Constans, Constantine, and Constantius; and which other 
expositors, as Messrs. Frere and Irving, have imagined to 
be here referred to. 2 For the western third then included 
the provinces of Britain, Gaul, and Spain only; both Italy 
and the African province being detached from it.—Suppos¬ 
ing my presumption respecting the fourth trumpet-vision’s 
meaning to be correct, it must be regarded as the first essen¬ 
tial characteristic of the true trisection intended, that its 
Western third, like the Western empire overwhelmed by the 
Goths, should comprehend at once the African province, and 
the four provinces also that have been specified in Europe. 


1 “ Nihil probabilius quam per tertiam terrae partem vel esse intelligendam unam 
ex tribus majoribus terrae partibus, Asia, Africa, vel Europa, in quas olim non ter¬ 
rain tanthm totam a geographis, sed Romanum quoque imperium, sub titulo orbis 
terrarum, divisum fuisse ex numis constat;. . vel majorem aliquam Romani Imperii 
partem; &e.” Which latter alternative is that which he actually adopts. — Mr. 
Cuninghame justly objects against Mr. Faber, by reference to his Vials, the charge 
of inconsistency with himself in carrying out his theory of this natural trisection. 

Dr. Keith’s interpretation of the point in question I am unable to comprehend. 
He nowhere states clearly what threefold division he intends: and, when he does 
make a statement, Seems soon after to contradict it. Thus at the commencement of 
his exposition of the fourth Trumpet, he speaks of one third part as “ the transalpine 
provinces,” i. e. Britain, Gaul, Spain; of another third as the maritime province of 
Africa; and then of Italy as a third third . Afterwards, in the same chapter, he seems 
to speak of the Constantinopolitan empire as yet another third, or two-thirds. Yet, 
a little after, he thus marks in capitals an historical extract respecting the proceedings 
of Odoacer and the Heruli, after that the Western empire had been extinguished by 
them; “ one-third of those ample estates, to which the ruin of Italy is originally 
imputed, was extorted for the use of the conquerors.” Signs of Times, i. 273, 
275, 279. (8th Ed.) 

2 And so too, more early, Bicheno in his “ Signs of Times,” i. 222. (6th Ed.) 
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And thus Wc find ourselves forced on another and differ¬ 
ent trisection of the Roman world: 1 one which we shall 
find to have existed de facto at the precise time to which 
I refer the first Trumpet-sounding; and which had been 
indeed regularly marked out, some 80 or 90 years before, 


1 It may be satisfactory to the reader to see here a statement of all the successive 
legitimate divisions of the Roman imperial world. I therefore subjoin it, arranged 
chronologically. It will be seen from it, that there were no de jure tripartitions ex¬ 
cept those specified in the text. Other divisions were into four, two, and once six. 


A.D. 

290 


308 

311 


313 

314 
324 
337 

350 


364 

379 


333 


395 


Division into four Prefectures by Diocletian : the 1st, Italy and Africa; 2nd, 
Asia and Thrace; 3rd, the Rhine frontier, and three Western Provinces; 4th, 
the Danube frontier and Illyrieum. 

This quadripartition continued till the death of the 1st Constantins A. D. 
306: when, Constantine having succeeded him in the West, Maxcntius being 
emperor at Rome, Maximum (who had resigned) resuming the purple, and 
two subordinate emperors, instead of one , being made by the Eastern Augustus 
Galerius, (viz. Licinius for the government of Illyrieum, and Maxi min for the 
government of Syria,)—for the first and last time, 

The Roman world was divided between six emperors. This continued till 
the death of Galerius.—That same year war arising, the result was the first 
tripartition of the empire ; viz. that between Constantine, Licinius, and Maximin, 
spoken of in my text above. 

On Maximiu’s defeat and death the Roman world was bipartitioned be¬ 
tween Constantine and Licinius: Licinius having the East and Illyrieum. 

On Licinius’ first defeat Illyrieum was transferred to Constantine. 

On Licinius’ second defeat the whole Empire was reunited under Constantine. 

On Constantine’s death there was a tripartition again; that between his 
three sons, Constantine, Constans, Constantius. 

After civil wars, and the death of the two other brothers, Constantius again 
reunited the Roman world. The monarchy continued after his death under 
Julian, and then Jovian.—On whose death, 

The celebrated bipartition into Eastern and Western was made by Valen- 
tinian and Yalens: the Western Empire including the whole of Illyrieum ; 
the Eastern Thrace and Mcesia. (See Gibbon iv. 242.) 

On Gratian’s appointing Theodosius Eastern Emperor, after the death of 
Yalens, forasmuch as the Gothic war was to be Theodosius’ special care, the 
Illyrian Pnefeeture was dismembered, and the Dioceses of Dacia and Mace¬ 
donia added to Thrace, Asia, and Egypt, as Theodosius’ portion. (Gibbon iv. 
422.) 

On Maximus defeating and murdering Gratian, Theodosius arranged tem¬ 
porarily with that usurper that he should confine himself to the countries be¬ 
yond the Alps; leaving to Gratian’s brother, Valciitinian the 2nd, Italy, Africa, 
and Western Illyrieum. (Gibbon v. 13.) This was much the same trisection 
as between Constantine’s three sons; and continued till Maximus’ invasion of 
Italy, 337, and defeat and death, 338 A. I). 

For a year or two after Yalentinian’s death, 392, Theodosius reunited the 
Empire. Then, on his death, it was finally partitioned into Eastern and 
Western, under his two sons Arcadius and Ilonurius; the Illyrian Prefecture 
being divided between them, nearly as now between the Turks and Germans. 
Noriciim, Pannonia, and Dalmatia belonged to the West; Dacia and Mace¬ 
donia, (the other half of the Illyrian Prefecture,) to the East. (Gibbon v. 138.) 

The result was very speedily a total separation of the two empires. Gibbon 
v. 161, He observes somewhere that, about 410 A. I)., such was the absolute 
separation of the two monarchies, both in interest and affection, that Con¬ 
stantinople would rather have obeyed the orders of the Persian than those of 
the Latin Court. 
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as a tie jure trisection, on an occasion passing, but most 
notable, alike in history and in the Apocalyptic drama. 

The epoch I allude to was that memorable one when, 
Galerius having died, and Maxentius been drowned in the 
Tiber, the Roman world found itself under the dominion 
of the three emperors Constantine, Licinius, and Maximin. 
At which time what the partitionment of the provinces, 
which then fell to the three respectively P To Constantine , 
we read, there attached Britain, Gaul, Spain, Italy, Africa ; 
to Licinius the vast Illyrian Prefecture, which coincided 
with, and embraced, the rest of Roman Europe; to Maxi¬ 
min the Asiatic provinces and Egypt:—a trisection this 
which, in so far as regards the Western third at least, pre¬ 
cisely answers to that indicated by the 4th Trumpet vision 
of the Apocalypse. And there is a direct and striking re¬ 
ference to it at its first forming, (as I doubt not will ap¬ 
pear,) in a vision the subject of which is chronologically 
anterior to the four Trumpets, though in the Apocalyptic 
arrangement placed supplementary after them ; I mean 
that of the travailing woman and the dragon in the xiith 
chapter: where it is said of the dragon, that “ he drew 
with his tail the third part of the stars of heaven; ” in 
reference, if I mistake not, to the then sole representative 
and head of the Roman Pagan power, viz. in the first 
instance Maximin, then Licinius.—Hence altogether a pre¬ 
sumption in favour of this, as the very trisection here in¬ 
tended. 

No doubt it may be objected that other temporary divi¬ 
sions of the empire followed afterwards ; and, more especially, 
that, just before the irruption of the Goths, there was made 
one too memorable on many accounts in history, and too 
permanent, to be overlooked in the prophecy:—I mean, of 
course, the twofold division into Eastern and Western, first 
made under Valentinian and Valens, then finally under 
Theodosius’ two sons Arcadius and Honorius.—But the 
truth is that, considering the matter merely on the de jure 
principle, the original intermediate Illyrian Prefecture will 
be found to have been so shifted from time to time, now 
to the Eastern, now to the Western empire, that it might 
seem almost needful for clearness’ sake, even on that ac- 
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count, to preserve a notice of the old tripartite division, in 
which Illyricum held a separate place. 1 —And yet more, 
considering the matter de facto, it will appear that at the 
aera to which the 1st Trumpet is supposed by me to refer, 
(I mean the aera after Theodosius’ death,) Illyricum was so 
detached by Gothic occupation from the rule of both East¬ 
ern and Western empire, that its fortunes could not be 
considered as involved in those either of the Western or 
Eastern empire ; but, for distinctness’ sake, needed (I may 
say absolutely needed) to be considered separately. Al¬ 
ready Illyricum had been the scene of the earliest occu¬ 
pation and devastations of the Goths, after the battle of 

1 The apportionment of Illyricum was variable both before , and after, the bipartite 
division under the emperors Arcadius and Honorius.— Before the first war between 
Constantine and Licinius, the Illyrian Prefecture was attached to the Eastern em¬ 
pire ; but, after the first war between them, it was taken from the East, and added 
to the West. —When a bipartition was next arranged between Valentinian and Valens, 
it was all again attached in the same manner to the Western empire.* But on Va¬ 
lens’ death, aud Theodosius’ accession, the Prefecture was dismembered; and its 
Eastern half, including Dacia and Macedonia, added by Gratian to the East.f—It 
was this last that was the line of separation settled on in the bipartition between 
Arcadius and Honorius, to which our difficulty chiefly refers. Yet we find that, 
some ten years after, the Western emperor claimed jurisdiction over the whole of Illy- 
ricnm, “according to its true and ancient limits:” %—and about 20 years still later, a 
new arrangement was made between the two emperors, by which the whole of the 
Western Illvrieum was ceded to the Eastern empire. This took place A. D. 425.§ 
It was the final line of dispartition, and one to which I shall again have to call the 
reader’s special attention.—Thus the staple , if I may so say, or permanently legitimate 
territory appertaining to each respectively, was still Constantine's original third for the 
Western empire, and Maximin's original third for the Eastern empire.—In every case, 
I should observe, the latter included Thrace. 


* See the tabular view p. 361. fi Gibbon iv. 422. % lb. v. 234. 

§ lb. vi. 7. This partition was made between Theodosius. 2nd and Valentinian 
the 3rd. “ The emperor of the East acquired the rieh maritime Province of Dal¬ 
matia, and the dangerous sovereignty of Pannonia and Noricum; which had been 
filled and ravaged for above twenty years by a promiscuous crowd of Huns, Ostro¬ 
goths, Vandals, and Bavarians.” Gibbon refers to Count Buat, a laborious investigator 
of the antiquities of those times, as his authority for this Treaty; and which he con¬ 
siders quite satisfactory.—Yet it would seem that still the Western emperor revived 
his claim to one of its provinces. For in an embassy to Attila he sent the civil and 
military governors of Noricum as his envoys. Gibbon vi. 92. So also Sismondi, 
Roman History, i. 160 : who says indeed that the complaint of Attila had reference 
to things embezzled in a church at Sirmium ; a town situated a little south of the 
modem Belgrade.—In A.D. 453, again, the emperor Marcian granted all Pannonia, 
as far as Vindohona (Vienna), to the Ostrogoths. 

The ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the Eastern Illyricum was a point similarly dis¬ 
puted between the Roman and Byzantine Sees. Thus, in the year 451, the Council of 
Chalcedon adjudged that the Patriarchate of the Constantinopolitan Bishop extended 
over Eastern Illyricum. Yet in 490 we find that Pope Felix 2 (or 3) had his vicar 
in the Eastern Illyricum, resident at Thessalonica. See Mosheim, v. 2. 2. 1, vi. 2. 2. 
1; and also the letters of certain Illyrian and Thessalian Bishops addrest to the Pope, 
as to the vicar of Peter and Christ, and their metropolitan, A.D. 531. They are 
given in Hard. ii. 1111, &c. 
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Adrianople. Nor did the peace that they made shortly 
after with Theodosius cause any effectual alteration in their 
occupancy of it. “ The vast regions they had ravaged,” 
says Sismondi, “ were abandoned to them, if not in abso¬ 
lute sovereignty, yet in terms little at variance with their 
independence.” Thus they already constituted, as it were, 
a living wall of separation between the two divisions of the 
empire which were most properly Roman in their popula¬ 
tion. 1 * —More especially such was the case after Alaric’s 
and the Goths’ first revolt on Theodosius’ death, and 
overrunning of the southern part of this same Prefecture; 
Alaric being thereupon constituted, (as I shall afterwards 
again have to mention,) Master-General, or in fact inde¬ 
pendent Prince, of Illyricum. And it was precisely at this 
epoch, as I conceive, not before, that the first Trumpet 
sounded. 

Nor indeed was it at this time only that the Illyrian, 
or intermediate third, was thus separated in its history and 
fortunes from the other two-thirds. The same continued 
the case afterwards. In the 6th and 7th centuries the 
Bulgarian power was formed : and the result was that first 
the Avar, then the Bulgarian dominion, intruded into it: 
and “ Mesia, during the middle ages, was broken into the 
barbarian kingdoms of Servia and Bulgaria.” 8 —In the 9th 
century Macedonia and the eastern Illyricum were inun¬ 
dated by Sclavonic hordes, by whom even the whole 
southern Peloponnesus is said to have been Sclavonized ; 3 * 
and which were thus not in language only, but also in go¬ 
vernment, very much separated from the Greek Empire.— 
Finally, and much later, the Franks in their crusading ex¬ 
peditions severed the southernmost of the Illyrian provinces 
from the Greeks, and long occupied them.—I the rather 
mention this last act, in tracing the distinct and separate 


1 So Ambrose, on Luke xxi. 9, writing A.D. 386, nine years before Theodosius’ 
death, says; “Nos quoque iu Illyrico exules patriae Gothorum exilia fecerunt:” with 
reference to the Gothic hordes driven through terror of the Huns across the Danube; 

and wliieh, after conquering Valeus, occupied, though as subjects to Theodosius, 
much of Illyricum. (The passage is cited by me more fully Ch. iv. infra.)—Again 
Jerome , Ep. xi. ad Ageruch. written A.D. 409, says that for thirty years the Goths 
had been occupying and desolating Pannonia. 

3 Gibbon i 37, viii. 194, x. 196, &c. 

3 ujKXafiwOi] naaa rj Constantine Porph. Them. ii. 6. 
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history of the Illyrian Prefecture, because it carries us 
down to the times of the Turks : and shows how properly 
that self-same tripartite division of which we have spoken, 
was used even under the 6th Trumpet in the prophecy ; 
seeing that it was but “ the third of men,” 1 —the eastern 
third,—against whom the slaying commission of the Eu- 
phratean horsemen could be properly said to be given. 

Thus the result of our investigation has been to show 
that on general grounds , and with reference to the general 
tenor of Roman history, at and subsequent to the time of 
the Gothic invasions, instead of the tripartite division that I 
speak of being a division inappropriate to make use of, in the 
prophetic prefiguration of those events and times, because 
of the notable bipartition of the empire into Eastern and 
Western that had taken place a little previously, it was pre¬ 
cisely the most appropriate that could be chosen. And 
this the rather because of its having been framed from 
Diocletian’s memorable quadr partition, noted in the 4th 
Seal, by the union in one of the Italian and Gallic im¬ 
perial Prefectures. It only remains to see whether it will 
suit the details of the three first trumpet visions , as we have 
already by anticipation seen that it does those of the fourth. 
And when we shall have completed the comparison of 
these details with the details of the history corresponding, 
I trust that on this point also the reader will find himself 
equally satisfied. 


CHAPTER III. 

THE FOUR FIRST TRUMTET-VISIONS. 

In order to enter in this part on our comparison of the 
prophecy and the history to the best advantage, it will be 
peculiarly desirable that we should endeavour to place our¬ 
selves, as it were, in the situation of the Evangelist; and to 
see the varied images of the successive visions, as far as 
possible, so as he saw them :—more particularly, 1 mean, as 

1 Apoc. ix. 15. 
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each locally affecting, and locally associated with, its as¬ 
signed portion of the Roman world; that same Roman 
world which seems to have been extended in living though 
miniature landscape beneath and around him, with its 
triple divisions of territory marked therein, and their re¬ 
spective boundary lines, whether of river, sea, mountain, or 
desert. All this,—though the unassisted human eye could 
not comprehend it,—the prophetic eye might, as usual 
with the prophets, or indeed the natural eye, as with Christ 
in his temptation , 1 be strengthened to discern. And need 
I suggest what an advantage it must have afforded to St. 
John all through, towards the right understanding of the 
visions ? Much of that to which a laborious train of rea¬ 
soning has already thus far conducted us, would have been 
manifest to him, as I conceive, at a glance. And as in 
regard to what has preceded , so in regard to what is to 
follow also • above all in figurations such as we are now 
entering on ; where distinctive symbolic details are compara¬ 
tively scanty, and the most distinctive part of the symbol 
is its local origin, course, or destination. Hence the im¬ 
portance to those who have not had it given them to be 
eye-witnesses, of calling the imagination in aid, in the man¬ 
ner I suggested. To facilitate this a Map has been ap¬ 
pended ; with the three great divisions, which we have seen 
reason to suppose alluded to, distinguished upon it by dif¬ 
ferent colours: and, in regard to which several territorial 
divisions, it may be well to remind the reader that each 
one included its third of the Mediterranean or Roman 
sea , 2 as well as its third of the land ; and each one also its 
own characteristic stream of the three great frontier rivers , 
the Rhine, Danube , 3 and Euphrates.—In order yet more to 
aid the imagination, I shall make the attempt, before enter¬ 
ing on historical events and fulfilment, to describe the im¬ 
agery of the successive visions, so as I conceive it to have 
passed over the landscape of the Roman world before the 

1 Matt. iv. 8; “The Devil taketh him up into an exceeding high mountain, and 
showeth him all the kingdoms of the world,” &c. See p. 99 supra. 

2 The Mediterranean was often spoken of by the Romans as their sea, “mare 
nostrum.” lienee, when the word sea was used by itself, this would be the meaning 
attached to the word by them. 

3 The higher third of the Danube indeed belonged to the Western division; but 
its whole lower stream to the Illyrian. 
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eve of the Evangelist:—always taking care that there 
shall be in this no unlicensed play of the fancy; and no¬ 
thing inconsistent with that faithful adherence to the 
written descriptions which is due to every word of God’s 
Holy Book.—I have already hinted that it is one and the 
same Western third of the Empire to which I apply alike 
all the four first Trumpet visions ;—its land territory, its 
maritime dependencies, its frontier raw-valleys and foun¬ 
tains, its sun and stars. This the unity of these four 
visions seems to me to require. 

I. The imagery of the preliminary altar-court 

ACTION IN THE APOCALYPTIC TEMPLE, AND OF THE FOUR 
FIRST TRUMPET-VISIONS CONSEQUENT. 

Behold, then, the Angel-priest has come forth from offer¬ 
ing the incense of his faithful ones in the inner temple : his 
censer still in hand ; but emptied of the sacred embers of 
fire, with which that incense had been kindled by him be¬ 
fore the Holy One. And see! he moves straight back again 
to the great altar in the altar-court, and takes again of the 
same burning embers, and fills the same censer with them ; 
—only now not to bless, but to devote to destruction. For, 
having filled it, he scatters the fiery ashes from the temple- 
height, that they may fall on the despisers of his proffered 
mediation and atonement in the world below ;—the world 
professing but apostate. Not an instant passes without 
signs of recognition in heaven and on earth, alike by the 
animate and the inanimate creation, of this devoting of the 
land to a curse. Forthwith from the cloud of glory there 
issue thunderings and lightnings. And see! they are re¬ 
sponded to by the bursting of tempests (the four angel- 
forms seen darkly careering therein) over the central pro¬ 
vinces of Ulyricum, Greece, and Epirus; the first that 
selfsame district which they had already sometime before 
appeared to overhang, murky and threatening. The Roman 
earth quakes simultaneously through its vast extent; and 
he faces of men gather blackness: some from present 
suffering; all from forebodings of greater evil to come. 

But look to the temple again. See ! the trumpet-angels 
are preparing themselves to sound; and tlierew ith the 
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more definite evolution of the divine judgments to be de¬ 
fined, and to proceed. Which is the first grand destined 
scene of suffering ? 

1st Trumpet. 1 2 —The first Angel sounds his trumpet: 
and lo the same tremendous tempest as before, black with 
other clouds from the cold hail-generating countries beyond 
the Danube, 3 and charged with lightning and hail, appears- 
driving westward. “ The third of the land,” or conti¬ 
nental provinces of the Western division of the Roman em¬ 
pire, is declared the fated scene of ravage. The Asiatic 
continent and maritime province of Africa are to remain 
unharmed by the storm : and the European provinces, too, 
of the Eastern Empire mostly to escape. The skirts of 
the storm discharge themselves, as it passes forward, on 
the Rhsetian hill-country. Then quickly its course is to¬ 
wards Italy. As it sweeps across the Italian frontier, other 
terrific tlnmder-clouds from the distant north-west quarter 
of the heaven succeed, and intermingle with the first. Once 
and again the almost united tempests spread in desolating 
fury over Italy, beyond the Alps and Apennines. Then 
dividing, a part, impelled yet further south, bursts with 
terrific lightnings directly over the seven-hilled imperial 
city, and passes thence to the southernmost coast of Brut- 
tium beyond. A part, driven backward, takes a westerly 
course over the Rhine into Gaul, and far and wide devas¬ 
tates it; then, crossing over the Pyrenaean chain, pours 
its fury on the Spanish provinces : nor spends itself till it 
has reached the far shores, west and south, of the Atlantic 
and the Mediterranean.—Thus has the entire continental 
division of the western empire been involved in its ravages. 
Throughout the whole the lightning fire runs along the 
ground, even as in the plague of ancient Egypt; burning 
in wide-spreading conflagration country and town, trees 
and pasture. And there are signs too, not to be mistaken, 
of the destruction of life, as well as of vegetation : for 
blood appears mixed with the fire and hail. Slowly at 


1 Kai 6 7rpu)Tog [ayytXoc;] toaXmcrt’ kcu tytvtTO %a\a£a kcu 7rvp ptfiiyfitva tv 
aifxaTi , kcu tfiXi]Qi) tig ti]v ytjv iccu to rpirov rrjg yrjg KartKarj , kcu to TpiTOV tiov 
dtvdpiov KaTtKcuicm ttciq xoprog yXiopog KciTtKar}. Tregelles* text, as before. 

2 On the cold of ancient Germany, see Gibbon i. 316. 
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length the storm subsides ; destroying, however, even in 
its subsidence. The desolation that it leaves is frightful. 
The land was as the garden of Eden before it. It remains 
a wasted wilderness. 

2nd Trumpet. 1 —A pause ensues. Then presently there 
is heard another trumpet-blast of judgment.—Now is the 
visitation of the Western third of the Mediterranean sea , 
and the islands and trans-marine province included in it; 2 
a part hitherto unscathed and safe. Behold yon giant 
mountain-rock, blazing with volcanic fires, that npheaved 
from the southernmost point of Spain near the Straits of 
Gades, and cast into the sea, looks like Etna in its raging l 
Mark how the waters of the midland sea are agitated by it! 
The lava pours down the mountain-sides. The igneous 
stones and ashes of the volcano are scattered for hundreds 
of miles all round, on sea and mainland, coasts and is¬ 
lands ; 3 first on the coast of Africa, then on that of the 
opposite continent, from the Atlantic Straits, all along up 
to the head of the Adriatic. Ships appear set on fire by 
them, at sea and in the harbours, and light the water with 
their conflagrations. Blood marks the loss of life accom¬ 
panying ; just as in the former vision. Over the whole 
maritime scene of its devastations whatever is habitable ap¬ 
pears desolated ; whatever had life, destroyed. “ The third 

1 Kat 6 Ctvrtpog ayytXog taa\7ri<7t' teat dig opog ptya 7rvpi Katoptvov tfiXtjOt] 
tig Tijv OaXaaaav’ teat tytvtro to rptrov Ttjg OciXatrotjg at/m* /cat cntitiavt to Tpirov 
tiov KTiopciTutv tujv tv ry OaXaaay Ta t\ovra xpvxag' Kat to Tpirov riov 7rXoiwv 
Ctt<f>Oapijaav. 

2 The sea was a word used by the Romans to include the islands and maritime 
coasts. So Faeeiolati; “ Mare interdum est regio maritima et insula* maris; ” 
quoting Xepos in Con. 4 ; “ Ad mare missus est, ut Cyprus et Pluvnieibus naves 
longas imperaret; ” and Tacitus Hist. i. 2 ; “Plenum exsiliis mare.”—So in Scrip¬ 
ture “the sea” is used for “the strength of tlie sea,” i. e. Tyre, Isaiah xxiii. 4. 

3 This is no exaggeration of the extent of volcanic action, seen in nature. Dion 
Cassius (lxvi. 23) relates that in the eruption of Vesuvius, in which Pliny lost his 
life, the ashes reached Africa, Syria, and Egypt, and filled the air above Rome.— 
Cassiodorus, describing an eruption of the same volcanic mountain in the time of 
Theodoric, says; “Per totam penc Itnlimn cognoseitur quando ilia indignatio commo- 
vetur. Volat per mare magnum einis decoctus; et, terrenis nubibus excitatis, trans¬ 
marinas quoque provincias pulvereis guttis eompluit.” lb P. M. xi. 1157. 

In more modern times, during one eruption of Etna, an area of 150 miles in eir- 
eurnferenee is said to have been covered with a stratum of volcanic sand ami ashes 
twelve feet deep. In the year 1783 a current of lava sixty miles long, and twelve 
broad, was formed by a volcano in Iceland. And in 1815, as Mr. Pakewell states, in 
the eruption of the volcano of Sumbawa the clouds of smoke and ashes darkened the 
skv for 300 miles round; and the sound of the explosions was heard in Sumatra, 070 
miles distant. See Mernoire sur les lies Ponces; and BakewelTs Introduction to 
Geology, pp. 342, 343. 
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part of the sea became blood; and the third part of living 
creatures 1 in the sea [i. e. those that were in the third part 
of the sea] died; and the third part of ships was de¬ 
stroyed.” 

3rd Trumpet. 2 — The volcano has not yet fully spent 
itself, when another of the angels sounds his trumpet-clang. 
And what the new scene of judgment ? “ The (Western) 
third of the rivers,” it is said, “ and the fountains of waters.” 
—It begins where yon mighty river to the North forms 
the ancient limit between barbarian Germany, and the 
Illyrian or middle Prefecture of the Roman empire. Mark 
the portentous meteor that glares over it; like a blazing 
torch trailing its long red line of light 3 behind it in the 
Northern sky! And see! where the Teiss, pouring itself 
into the Danube, marks the central point of the base of the 
great Illyrian Prefecture; there suddenly it descends, and 
blazes, and taints with its sulphureous exhalations the 
downward course of that ancient river.—But it was the 
same Western third of the Empire, as before, that was in this 
case too to taste specially of the bitterness of the woe. And 
mark how, in fulfilment of its mission, the meteor, rising 
again, tracks the course of the upper Danube, and then reaches 
and moves along the Rhenish frontier-river of the Western 
Empire ; blazing over and poisoning its waters, down even 
to the Belgic lowlands. Thence again unquenched it rises ; 
shoots in rapid course westward; is repelled, as if by some 
counter-electric force, and as from a region on which it be¬ 
hoved not that it should permanently shed its malignant 
influences; then in southerly direction falls on the foun- 

1 KTMTfia. Compare 1 Tim. iv. 4; i rav KTiaya KaXov' and James i. 18; wg 
a7rapx?j twv avrs KTiafxarwv. Also, Apoc. v. 13 ; irav KTiaya 6 tanv tv Tty 
ovpavty, Kai tv Tt) yy, Kai tm ryg OaXaaayg a tan, tjKovaa Xtyovrag , Ac. In St. 
James and the Apoc. the word is evidently used of intelligent creatures. Mark in 
the latter the word Xtyovrag in the masculine agreeing with tt av kt tafia. 

2 Kai 6 rpirog ayytXog taaX7not m Kai tTTtatv tK rov ovpavov aarijp fityag icai- 
ofitvog cog Xafnrag‘ Kai nrtatv tin to rptrov twv norafiwv, Kai tnt rag mjyag 
vfiarwW Kai to ovofia rov aartpog XtytTai 6 A\piv9og‘ Kai tytvtro to Tpirov riov 
vSarwv tig a\piv9ov m Kai ttoXXoi twv avSpwirwv aTrtdavov tK twv vdarwv, on 
tniKpavOyaav. —It is to be observed that the limiting epithet, a third part , applies to 
the rivers only , not to the fountains of waters. 

3 “ A great star blazing like a torch.” This designates a meteor , as distin¬ 
guished from one of the starry luminaries. So Virgil, iEn. ii. 694. 

de eoelo lapsa per umbras 
Stella facem ducens multa cum luce cucurrit. 
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tains of the European waters, there where the Alpine snows 
are dissolving from their eternal glaciers.—Wheresoever it 
has fallen, the rivers and their tributaries have been poison¬ 
ed by it; and the dead and dying, of those that drink 
them, appear lying on the banks. “ Eor the name of that 
star is Wormwood / and many died of the waters because 
they were made bitter/'—Having thus done its part, it 
shoots back towards the Danube; there blazes for a mo¬ 
ment longer, and is extinct. 

4th Trumpet.' 1 2 3 —The vision has past; the fourth angel 
sounds. Hitherto, though its land, its sea, and its frontier 
river and fountains of waters have been desolated, yet the 
sun has still continued shining on the Western empire, as 
before. But now at length this too is affected. To the 
extent of a third part of its orb, it suffers eclipse. The 
shadow falls over the Western empire. Then the night 
supervenes.—And see the eclipsing influences act on the 
luminaries of the night also. Presently the Western third 
of the moon becomes eclipsed; and of the stars scattered 
over the symbolic firmament, all that are in the third of 
the Roman sky, are darkened also. 

So closes this fourth vision. And then another angel, 
diverse from the seven trumpet-angels, breaks upon the 
continuity of their succession. By his solemn and loud 
cry in mid-heaven of, “ Woe, Woe, Woe, to the inhabitants 
of the earth, from the voices of the trumpet-angels that 
have yet to sound/’ he occupies the seer's attention for a 
while, with a warning voice of judgments yet to come ; and 
seems to intimate also a certain break, and perhaps change 
of character, between the judgments gone before, and those 
that were to follow. 

Such, 1 conceive, may have been the manner in which 
the pluenomena of the successive visions passed before the 

1 Compare Jer. xxiii. 1«5; “I will feed them with wormwood, and make them 
drink the water of <?all ; ” i. e. in the afflictions of the Babylonish captivity. Also 
Lam. iii. lo, 10.—The metaphor is not uncommon. In Antar , the Arabic Romance, 
we find it applied, as here, to death. “ Death served them with a cup of absinth by 
my sword.” Hamilton’s Transl. iii. 129. 

2 K«i 6 TtTiioroQ ayytXoc taaXmar kcii tirXiiyi) ro rpirnw row Z/X/ow, kcii to 
rp/row TTjr aiX/ji'f/c, Kat to rptmv ru>v afrrfptoV iwa GKoTioOy to rpirow aurwr, tccn 

y) Z/ptpa fiij <f>ut y to rptrow awn/f, kcu t) vvt, u/ionwj;. 
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Evangelist: for I have stated nothing hut what is con¬ 
sistent with, and (if we suppose the same to have been 
geographically represented before him) in no little mea¬ 
sure implied in, the brief descriptions of the visions in the 
text. And what, let me ask, would be the natural, the 
almost necessary interpretation he would attach to them ? 
Surely, considering the character of the symbolic figures, 
both in themselves, and as illustrated by their use in other 
prophetic Scriptures, 1 he would construe them as pre¬ 
figuring the ravages of some terrible invaders from North¬ 
ern Germany : — invaders who would desolate first the 
European continental provinces of the Western empire; 
then its maritime provinces, islands, and fleets in the Me¬ 
diterranean :—a fresh and dreadful scourge being super- 
added, commencing on the Illyrian Prefecture; but soon 
to ravage the Western provinces watered by the Rhine 
also, and the Alpine regions, the local source of the Euro¬ 
pean watersfollowed, finally, by the extinction of the 
imperial dynasty of the West, and soon after of its subor¬ 
dinate rulers also.—Such, 1 conceive, must have been his 
interpretation. It remains to see how the figurations were 
fulfilled in the progress of the Gothic, Vandal, Hunnish, and 
Ostrogothic desolations. This was to be my second Head. 

II. The historical fulfilment. 

And, in demonstrating this, need I detail at any length 


1 1st, the tempest. —So Is. xxviii. 2; “The Lord hath a mighty and strong one • 
which, as a tempest of hail and a destroying storm, as a flood of mighty waters over¬ 
flowing, shall cast down to the earth with the hand.” This was said of Shahnan- 
ezer and the Assyrian invasion.—And again of Gog , Ezek. xxxviii. 9 ; “ Thou shalt 
ascend, and come like a storm : thou shalt be like a cloud to cover the laud : thou, 
and all thy bands, and many people with thee.” 

2. The volcano or burning mountain .—So Jeremiah li. 25; “ Behold I am against 
thee, 0 destroying mountain, saith the Lord, which destroyest all the earth. And 
I will stretch out mine hand npon thee, and roll thee down from the rocks, and will 
make thee a burnt mountain.”—This was said of Babylon. It is compared, says Dr. 
A. Clarke, “to a burning mountain ; which, by vomiting continual streams of burn¬ 
ing lava, inundates and destroys all towns, villages, fields, &c. in its vicinity. . . So 
had the Babylonish government set the nations on fire, deluging and destroying them 
by its troops : till at last exhausted, &c., it is extinguished; ”—becomes an extinct 
volcano. 

3. The meteor, or star blazing as a lamp or torch. —With this we may compare 
what is said of the invading kings of Syria and Israel in Is. vii. 4 ; “ Fear not, nei¬ 
ther be faint-hearted, for the two tails of these smoking fire-brands; for the fierce 
anger of Rezin with Syria, and of the son of Remaliah.” 

4. The eclipsed heavenly luminaries. See my p. 247 supra. 
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the history of the five great destroyers of the Western em¬ 
pire ;—I mean of Alaric and Riiadagaisus, in the first 
instance; then of Genseric, Attila, Odoacer; the two 
earliest associated nearly as one, in the time and scene of 
their devastations under the first Trumpet?—The tale has 
been often repeated by expositors, as well as historians. 
So, after briefly noticing in Alaric s opening career and acts, 
in the character just assigned him, what will be found well 
to answer to the introductory earthquake thunderings and 
lightnings, (Apoe. vii. 5,) that followed instantly on the east¬ 
ing of the altar-fire in vision on the Roman ivorld ,—1 shall 
proceed to show, as succinctly as may be, in the further 
history of those barbarian invaders of the empire, the ful¬ 
filment, severally and separately, of each of the four Trumpet- 
visions themselves. 

As to the introductory thunderings , lightnings , and earth¬ 
quake , it will be remembered that the seventh Seal’s open¬ 
ing just before them answered in my view to the epoch of 
the death of Theodosius, Jan. 17, A.D. 395. And, as 
thereupon the figured silence in the Apocalyptic firmamental 
heaven , or stillness from the long-threatened tempests, con¬ 
tinued but for one half-hour’s duration, and then the seven 
war-trumpets against the Roman earth were given to the 
seven angels, and the altar-fire east upon it, with the light¬ 
nings, thunderings and earthquake in response, so “ be¬ 
fore the tv inter had endedf says Gibbon, “ the Gothic nation 
was in arms.” 1 The interval in fact was one rather of days 
than weeks. For it needed but the circulation of the news 
of his death to rouse the Goths to revolt, among the farms 
already sometime occupied by them according to treaty, in 
the Illyrian and Macsian Provinces: and, having strength¬ 
ened themselves by fresh hosts of their countrymen from 
the forests on the other side of the Danube, 2 forthwith they 
threatened war against the Roman empire.—Not however 
before there had been enacted in the empire, alike what 
might answer to the saints incense-offering figured in the 
Apocalyptic temple, and to the implied Christ-renouneing 
counter-worship of the men of the earth . For then was 




1 Gibb. v. 176. 


2 Ibid. 
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precisely the sera to which our ecclesiastical sketch of the 
preceding chapter relates, the sera of 395, 396 : when Au¬ 
gustine , just about entering on the Episcopate, was in 
doctrine and life setting forth Jesus as the propitiation and 
mediator, as well as life and light, of sinful men; and 
Vigilantius too (not to speak of other faithful ones) was 
preparing for his protestant stand against the saint-worship 
and other superstitions of the inrushing apostasy;—while 
Sulpitius , Paulinas , Jerome , Gregory Nyssen , Martin of 
Tours , and other such, were all too prominently counte¬ 
nancing and helping forward those superstitions of the mass 
of the people in Roman Christendom, to the neglect and 
forsaking of Jesus. 

It was in 395, as I said, after the pious Theodosius, just 
like King Josiah, had been taken away from the coining evil, 
that the empire was shaken, as by an earthquake , with this 
Gothic revolt. Then, in 396, the thunderings and lightnings 
of the Gothic war burst on the central and hitherto un¬ 
ravaged provinces of Thessaly, Greece, Epirus, and the Pe- 
loponnese, under the direction of Alaric :—a lightning- 
storm this introductory to, as well as characteristic of, all 
that followed. The land trembled before the invading 
Goths in terror. “ The deep and bloody traces of their 
march could be easily discovered,” we are told, “ by travel¬ 
lers many years afterwards.” 1 —It is observable that there 
had been portents of nature, both earthquakes, and eclipses, 
and a strange long-continued darkness, just before Theodo¬ 
sius’ death,—portents renewed in the selfsame year 396 of 
the invasion of Greece now spoken of,—such as to cause 
general forebodings of evil being at hand. So alike Am¬ 
brose from Milan, and Jerome from Bethlehem, tell us ; 2 
and the chronicles of the time confirm their statements. 3 
It was like nature’s own alarum,with men’s voices of alarm 

1 Gibb. y. 180. 

2 “ Hoc nobis motus terraram graves, hoc juges pluvia? minabantnr, et ultra solitum 
caligo tenebrosior denuntiabat quod clementissimus Imperator Theodosius excessurus 
esset e terris. Ipsa igitur excessum ejus elementa maerebant.” So Ambrose , He Obit. 
Theodos. ad init. 

Jerome's notice on the subject was when Vigilantius was with him, in 396. There 
was then an eclipse as well as earthquake: and Jerome says, “ Obscurato sole omnis 
rnundus jam jamque venturum judicem formidaret.” Gilly’s Vigilantius, 304, 305. 

3 The Henedictine Editor of Ambrose notes on the former extract; “ Marcellinu3 
in Chronico suo auetor est profligate Eugenio terram continuis motibus, a mense 
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answering in response; as well as the furnishing in the 
natural world of the very portents that were here used 
symbolically, to prefigure the events and the epoch, in the 
Apocalyptic vision. 

Then in history, as in prophecy, came a brief pause. 
The Trumpets of doom were to be sounded specially, not 
against the already detached Illyrian Prefecture, including 
Macedonia and Greece, but against the Western Empire, 
against Italy, and Rome. It was a pause in which Alaric 
had to prepare himself for the mighty task. “ The trum¬ 
pet-angels prepared themselves to sound/’ And see the 
wonderful manner in which this was facilitated. By the in¬ 
fatuation of the Eastern emperor Arcadius, Alaric was made 
Master-General, after returning from the Greek invasion, of 
the Eastern Illyricum ; l and so furnished with arms for 
their destruction from the Romans’ own armouries. Four 
years he occupied himself in preparation for his great 
enterprise. Seated in authority in the centre of that vast 
Prefecture, which since the days of Valens had been very 
much occupied by the Goths and other barbaric tribes, he 
there, “ on the verge as it were of the two empires,” 2 
had but to meditate, like an eagle of prey, on which of the 
separated halves he should fall of the devoted carcase ; then 
to seize, and to devour. The Gothic chieftains at this point 
of time elevated him on a shield, and solemnly proclaimed 
him King of the Visigoths . 3 On their part, as well as 
otherwise, his preparation was complete. 

1. Then at length {\\s first Trumpet sounded. The object 
of doom marked out by it was Italy and Rome. Accordingly, 
as Alaric told an Italian hermit afterwards, T “ he felt a secret 
and preternatural impulse, which directed, and even compel¬ 
led, his march to the gatesof Rome.”—As his trumpet sound- 

Septembri ad Xovembrem usque, in quibusdam Europaj regionibus quassatara fuisse, 
anno (A.D. 391) qui Thcodosii mortem anteccssit.” 

Marcellinus also, I observe, notes in bis Chronicle the earthquake and portents of 
396; “Terras motus per dies plurimos fuit, codumque ardere visum est:” i. e. in the 
year next after Theodosius’ death. See the B. P. M. ix. 519. 

1 So Claudian, Kutrop. ii. 213; 

Vast a tor Aehivje 

Gentis, et Epirum nuper populatus inultam, 

Pnesidet 1 llyrico. 

3 Ibid. 


2 Gibbon v. 189. 


4 lb. 254. 
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ed, and his march advanced, terrible omens and prognostica¬ 
tions preceded him. 1 “ The Christians however/’ says 
Gibbon, 2 “ still derived some comfort from the powerful in¬ 
tercession of the saints and martyrs.” So does he note 
again the very cause that had been hinted in the Apocalypse 
of the coming judgments. Thrice, in fulfilment of his des¬ 
tiny, Alaric descended from the Alps on the Italian plains; 
marking his course each step, as the awe-struck historians 
of the times tell us, in country and in town, with ravage, 
conflagration, and blood ; till the gates of Rome itself were 
opened to the conqueror, and the Gothic fires blazed around 
the Capitol. 3 

In the mean time other destroyers, of a kindred race 
and origin, had extended their ravages to the trans-rhenane 
provinces. Between Alaric’s first and second invasions of 
Italy, Rhadagaisus, from the far north of Germany, with 
a host of Vandals, Suevi, and Burgundians, burst, like a 
dark thunder-cloud from the Baltic, as Gibbon graphically 
describes it, 4 on the Rhsetian and Italian valleys. With 
slaughter, though with difficulty, they were repulsed by the 
Roman general from near Florence. But it was only to 
bend the course of the vast remnant westward ; and over¬ 
whelm the provinces, till then flourishing and fertile, of 
Gaul and Spain. Blood and conflagration here marked 
each step of their track; just as that of Alaric in Greece 


1 On this subject, says Gibbon, (ib. 192,) “ Claudian may seem prolix: but fear and 
superstition occupied as large a space in the minds of the Italians. ” It is as a charac¬ 
teristic of the times that I too, here and elsewhere, notice the omens. 

2 Gibbon v. 193. 

3 “ At their entrance through the Salarian gate, they fired the adjacent houses to 
guide their march, and to distract the attention of the citizens. The flames, which 
encountered no obstacle in the disorder of the night, consumed many private and pub¬ 
lic buildings: and the mins of the palace of Sallust remained in the age of Justinian 
a stately monument of the Gothic conflagration .” Gibbon v. 317. 

4 Ib. 214.—The chronological intermingling of the invasions of Italy by Alaric and 
Rhadagaisus will appear from the following tabular sketch. 

A.D. 

396 Alaric’s invasion of Greece. 

400—403 His first invasion of Italy. (Gibbon v. 190.) 

406 Rhadagaisus -with 200,000 Vandals, &c., from the Baltic, marching by way 
of the upper Danube, invades Italy.—On his being defeated and killed 
under the walls of Florence, the remains of his army retire from Italy, and 
cross the Rhine into France. 

408 Alaric’s first siege of Rome. 

409 Second siege. 

410 Third siege and capture.—In the same year followed Alaric’s death. 
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and Italy. The burning of trees and herbage, as well as 
of cities, is pathetically particularized by the chronicles of 
the times. “The consuming flames of war,” says Gibbon, 1 
“ spread from the banks of the Rhine over the greatest 
part of the seventeen provinces of Gaul. . . The scene of 
peace and plenty was suddenly changed into a desert ; and 
the prospect of the smoking ruins could alone distinguish 
the solitude of nature from the desolation of man.” A simi¬ 
lar description is given of the desolation of Spain. 2 —And 
the desolators entered never to retire. “ This passage ” of 
the Rhine, he adds, “ by the Suevi, Vandals, Alani, and 
Burgundians, who never afterwards retreated, may be con¬ 
sidered as the fall of the Homan empire in the countries 
beyond the Alps. The barriers which had so long separ¬ 
ated the savage and the civilized nations of the earth, were, 
from that fatal moment, levelled with the ground.” 3 

The era of Alaric and Rhadagaisus,—that is, of the first 
Trumpet,—is to be considered as chiefly embracing some 
ten or twelve years, from A. D. 400 to about A. I). 410; J 
though, as the ravages of the provinces were not then dis¬ 
continued, we may perhaps consider the vision before us to 
embrace a period somewhat longer. In that latter year the 
Vandals had extended their conquests to the Straits of 
Gades : 4 and Alaric , who had accomplished his destiny, and 
reached in his desolating course the southernmost coast of 
Italy,—while meditating still further conquests in the 
islands and transmarine provinces, 5 which were intended 
however for another hand and another Trumpet,—was ar¬ 
rested suddenly by the hand of death. Ilis royal sepulchre, 
we are told, adorned with the spoils and trophies of Rome, 
was built in the midst of the bed of the river Consentia in 
Bruttium ; and the secret for ever concealed by the mas¬ 
sacre of the prisoners employed in constructing it:—the 

1 lb. 225. 2 lb. 3.52. 

3 lb. v. 224.—Daubuz (p. 368) notices Claudian’s comparison *of Alaric ami his 
Goths to a hailstorm, (I)e Rcl. Get. v. 173,) as in the Apocalypse: 

Grand in Is ant morbi [nimbi ?] ritu, per devia rerum 

Priecipites, per clausa ruunt. 

Schlegel too (Philos, of Hist. ii. 54) uses the same Apocalyptic figure. “To defend 
themselves from this people, [viz. the Goths,] the sons of Theodosius knew no other 
expedient than to let loose on Italy these barbarians, and to divert and point the storm 
of invasion towards that quarter.” 4 Gibbon v. 352. 5 lb. 32‘J. 
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last Italian blood that mingled with the fire and the hail, 
under the judgments of the first Trumpet. 


2. To the Vandal Genseric was allotted, under the second 
Trumpet, the conquest of the maritime provinces of Africa, 
and the islands: all in short that belonged to the Western 
empire in the Mediterranean; and which Alaric (as just 
alluded to) was prevented attempting by death. It be¬ 
longed, I say, to Genseric ; “ a name,” observes Gibbon, 
“ which, in the destruction of the Roman Empire, has de¬ 
served an equal rank with the names of Alaric and Attila! iX 
It was in the year 429 that he entered on it. In the course 
of the 18 years preceding, no new invasion had broken 
on the Western empire. The desolation of Gaul and Spain, 
and other districts, was indeed, as observed just before, not 
discontinued: but it was rather by the wars of Goths 
against Goths, than of Goths against Romans. Italy, mean¬ 
while, having been evacuated soon after Alaric’s death by 
the Goths under Astolphus, had partially recovered from 
its ravages: and Africa, the granary of Rome and Italy, 
had continued to flourish intact, as before. But now its 
time was come. Invited by Count Boniface, governor of 
the province, under the influence of temporary infatuation, 
Genseric, in the year above-mentioned, transported thither 
his Vandals from under the high Gibraltar rock across the 
/Afric sea: all prepared, like some burning volcanic mountain, 
upheaved and transported across the straits, for the work of 
destruction. 1 2 —Then, as under the former Trumpet, fire did 
indeed mingle with blood in the desolation of the unhappy 
province of Africa. 3 —In the second year of the invasion, 

1 Gibbon vi. 13. 

2 In a former Edition I referred to the volcanoes of Auvergne, which in their ex¬ 
tinct state have become so celebrated among modern geologists, as having been in 
a state of active eruption during the time of this 2nd Trumpet, A. I). 458—460; the 
three Rogation Days, immediately before Ascension Day, and which still remain in 
our church ritual, having been instituted by Mamertus, Bishop of Vienne, on the oc¬ 
casion, with the view of deprecating God’s wrath.—The account I took from a letter 
of the contemporary writer Sidonius Apollinaris, and a Rogation Homily of Alcimus 
Avitus, the next Bishop of Vienne, still extant. See the B. P. M. vi. 1108, ix. 591. 

In Dr. Pye Smith’s Geology, however, Note k , p. 407, it is observed that this story 
has been shown by Sir C. Lyall to be altogether untrue; the eruption of the volcanoes 
in question having occurred untold ages ago; and Sidonius’ report being only a proof 
of his credulity. 

3 So Muller, Univ. History, ii. 110 ; (Hess’ transl. Paris, 1814;) “Genseric wasted 
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A.D. 430, the siege of Hippo was formed: and while it 
was advancing, (how can I omit noticing the event ?) Au¬ 
gustine, its sainted Bishop, was gently released by death, 
and joined to the white-robed company before the throne. 
This was on the 28th of August, A. I). 430. 1 Then was 
Hippo taken, and burnt; and then in 439 Carthage. With 
the capture of which city resistance ended. The whole 
province was subjected to the Vandals, and finally severed 
from the Western empire.—Thus a part of the prefigura¬ 
tions of the second Trumpet had been fulfilled.—But its 
ships, and the insular provinces of Sicily and Sardinia, still 
remained to the Western empire: of the destruction of 
which the prophecy seemed to speak also. Bor it said, 
" The third part of the creatures which were in the sea, 
and had life, died ; and the third part of ships was de¬ 
stroyed. ” AVas this too fulfilled by Gcnseric? Mark what 
followed after the capture of Carthage. Binding himself 
shut in to the south by the desert, Genseric, we are told, 
cast his eyes to the sea , and determined to create a naval 
poiver. And then <c the fleets (the Vandal fleets) that issued 
from the port of Carthage again claimed the empire of the 
Mediterranean.” Sicily was conquered by them, and Sar¬ 
dinia, and the other AVestern isles ; 2 all that was in the 
third part of the sea :—a division of it comprehending both 
that vast basin of the western Mediterranean included be¬ 
tween the Straits of Gibraltar and Sicily, and the part 
which, expanding beyond, sweeps round the south-east of 
Italy to form the deep gulf of the Adriatic;—the sea-third 
answering to the land-third of the AA r estern empire.—The 
coasts, moreover, of Spain, Gaul, and Italy, the latter as 
far up as the head of the Adriatic, were mercilessly ravaged 
by Genseric. AVhen asked by his pilot what course to steer, 
44 Leave the determination to the winds,” was his reply : 
" they will transport us to the guilty coast, whose inhabit¬ 
ants have provoked the divine justice.” 3 Twice, on occa- 


it all with fire and the sword.” And Gibbon vi. 181; Genseric determined to “re¬ 
duce Mauritania to a desert. He burnt the villages, and poisoned the springs.” 

1 See p 306 supra. 

2 Victor Vitensis expressly says'that Genseric had Sicily , Sardinia ., Corsica, Majorca , 

Minorca ; li. I*. M. viii. 676. See too Gibbon, vi. H6 and 20.5, and Sisinondi, Rornau 
History, i. 172, to much the same effect. 3 Gibbon vi. 187. 
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sions alike memorable, the Roman navies of the Western 
empire A. D. 457, and of the Eastern, 468, were sent, after 
vast preparations, to destroy the Vandal power. But 
suddenly and most disastrously, in the harbours of Cartha- 
gena and Bona, when the eyes of the Romans were fixed on 
them with hopes raised to the highest, they were utterly 
destroyed ;—in the latter case by fire-ships driven among 
them in the obscurity of night. 1 So that the remainder of 
the prediction was fulfilled also. The fire of the Vandal 
volcano might not exhaust itself, until not only what was 
habitable in the Western sea was destroyed, but “thethird 
part of the ships ” also ;—those that constituted the Roman 
navy in the sea-third of the Western empire. 

3. In the mean time, and long ere the extinction of the 
volcano, and death of the tyrant of the sea, Genseric, 
(which was not indeed till the year 477,) yet another 
plague was commissioned against the devoted empire; I 
mean “ the scourge of God,” the king of the Huns, At- y 
tila. Alone of conquerors, ancient or modern, he united 
at this time under his sway the two mighty! kingdoms of 
Germany and Scythia. Eor the Huns had advanced their 
course and their conquests, since the time when the Goths 
fled before them some 70 years before, in the days of Valens, 
to the furthest limits, West and North, of Germany. The 
kings of the Ostrogoths and Gepidse were among Attila’s 
subject-princes; and a crowd of vulgar kings watched his 
nod. Superstitious awe concerning him added to his 
power. He was deemed something greater than human. 

“ The barbaric princes could not presume to gaze with 
steady eye on [what they deemed] his divine majesty .” 2 
How much less his enemies ! He was in their eyes like the 
baleful meteor that even then blazed in the heavens, boding 
ruin and war. 3 For the first eight years from his accession 

1 Gibbon, vi. pp. 181, 203.* 2 lb. 44—46. 

3 “ Stella quae crinita dicitur per plurimum tempus ardens apparuit. Bleda et Attila 
fratres, multarumque gentium reges, Illyricum Thraciamque depopnlant.” So Mar- 
cellinus’ Chronicon, on A.I). 444, and the first mention of Attila. B. P. M. ix. 523. 

Idatius (a learned Spanish bishop contemporary with Attila) in his Chronicle adds 
a notice of other meteoric portents; especially of fiery northern lights, like fiashing 
spears , in the year of Attila’s invading Gaul: “signi ostensio quae inox ingeuti exitu 
perdoeetur.” B. P. At. vii. 1235. 
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(which was in A. I). 433) he had been occupied with other 
wars in Germany, Persia, Scythia. Then, descending on 
the Danube, lie fixed the royal village near where it takes 
its great bend to the southward, not far from the modern 
Hilda: 1 crossed it to attack the Eastern empire; and, 
after ravaging the provinces of Thrace and Macsia, and 
tracing the river-course downwards in blood as far as the 
Euxine, retired not until the Eastern emperor (A. D. 440) 
had purchased peace by surrendering to him a slip of ter¬ 
ritory S. of the Danube, from Belgrade to Novae. “ The 
linns,” says Gibbon, 2 were acknowledged “ masters (of this 
part of the lower half) of the great river ” —But it is spe¬ 
cially the river-frontier of the same Western third of the 
empire to which the other Trumpets refer, that I suppose 
to be chiefly intended in the present. Accordingly, about 
A. D. 450, in fulfilment of a treaty with Genseric, he 
moved against the Western provinces along the upper 
Danube: reached and crossed the Rhine at Basle ; and 
thence, tracing the same great frontier stream of the West 
down to Belgium, made its valley one scene of desolation 
and woe; burning the cities, (of which Strasburg, Spires, 
Worms, Mcntz, Andernach, Treves, Tongrcs, 'Maestricht, 
are specially particularized,) massacring the inhabitants, 
and laying the country waste:—until, at length, having 
left that valley, which had been marked out as one destined 
scene of his ravaging, and advanced farther into the inte¬ 
rior, his course was arrested, and lie was repulsed in the 
tremendous battle of Chalons.—And whither then, when 
thus forced to retrace his steps, did he direct them? 
Whither but to fall on another destined scene of ravage, 
“the European fountains of waters,” in the Alpine heights 
and Alpine valleys of Italy. Then Aguilcia, Padua, Vero¬ 
na, Mantua, Milan, Pavia, Turin, felt his vengeance. 
“ From the Alps to the Apennines,” says Sigonius, ‘ all 
was flight, depopulation, slaughter, slavery, burning, and de- 


1 The village of Attila is still visited by visitors from Hilda. See Travels in Austria, 
&c., by liev. C. H. Elliott, Vol. i. p. 01. “About four miles hence, (i. e. from Pest] 
or the modern Hilda,) on some high ground, is Alt Huda, or old liuda, known to the 
ancients under the name of Aquincum, where Attila held his court. Few or no 
vestiges are now to be seen of that savage conqueror’s abode.” 

2 Gibbon, vi. GO. 
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spair.” Many fled to the low and marshy islands at the 
mouth of the Adige, Po, and Brenta, as their only safe re¬ 
fuge. And he who has seen the fair Venice, may do well to 
remember that he has seen in it a memorial of the terrors 
and ravages of that scourge of God, the Hun Attila . 1 —But 
what further of his course of devastation ? Surely, with 
Italy all defenceless before him, one might have expected 
that, like his predecessor Alaric, he would have continued it 
on to Rome and the far coast of Bruttium. Instead of this, 
behold, an embassy from the Western emperor Yalentinian, 
accompanied by the venerable Romish bishop Leo the First, 
was successful at this point in deprecating his wrath: and, 
having granted them peace, he repassed the Alps, and re¬ 
tired ; leaving bands only of Heruli and Ostrogoths in the 
Tyrolese country intermediate.—Wherefore a result, hu¬ 
manly speaking, so unlikely? Metliinks we may see the 
reason. The prediction had expressly marked the term of 
Attila’s desolating progress ;—“ the third of the rivers, and 
the fountains of waters.” Already Attila had made bitter, 
besides the surplusage of more Eastern scenes, 2 the river¬ 
line of the upper Danube and Rhine, and the Alpine foun¬ 
tains of waters. Many had died, and still continued to die, 
that drank of the waters, through famine, disease, and pes¬ 
tilence. This being done, his course was to end. “ Thus 
far thou shalt go, and no farther.” Returned from Italy, 
he recrossed the Danube; reached the royal village between 
it and the Teiss; and there, the very next year, was sud¬ 
denly cut off by apoplexy. This occurred A. D. 453. So 
the meteor was extinct; the empire and power of the 
Huns broken. The woe of the third Trumpet had past 
away. 

4. Thus was the final catastrophe preparing, by which 
the Western emperors and empire were to become extinct. 
The glory of Rome had long departed; its provinces one 


1 For authorities see the Univ. Hist. xvi. 587. See too Muller’s Hist. ii. 115. 
Gibbon is not so particular and detailed in this part of history as usual. 

2 Some object this surplusage to my reference of the Trumpet to Attila. Would 
they object to St. Matthew’s application of Isaiah’s prophecy, ix. 1, 2, about the 
light on Zabulou and Nepthali on account of a similar surplusage of light else¬ 
where from Christ’s ministry ? 
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after another been rent from it; the territory still attached 
to it become like a desert; and its maritime possessions, 
and its fleets and commerce, been annihilated. Little re¬ 
mained to it but the vain titles and insignia of sovereignty. / 
And now the time was come when these too were to be 
withdrawn. Some twenty years or more from the death 
of Attila, and much less from that of Genseric, (who, ere 
his death, had indeed visited and ravaged the eternal city, 
in one of his maritime marauding expeditions, and thus yet 
more prepared things for the coming consummation,) about 
this time, I say, Odoacer, chief of the Heruli,—a bar¬ 
barian remnant of the host of Attila, left on the Alpine 
frontiers of Italy,—interposed with his command that the 
name and the office of lloman emperor of the West should 
be abolished. The authorities bowed in submission to 
him. The last phantom of an emperor,—one whose name, 
Romulus Angus tutus, was singularly calculated to bring in 
contrast before the reflective mind the past glories of 
Rome and its present degradation,—abdicated: and the 
Senate sent away the imperial insignia to Constantinople ; 
professing to the Emperor of the East that one Emperor 
was suttieient for the whole of the empire.—Thus of the^ 
Roman imperial sun 1 that third which appertained to the 
Western empire was eclipsed, and shone no more. 1 say 
that third of its orb which appertained to the Western em¬ 
pire : for the Apocalyptic fraction is literally accurate. In the 
last arrangement between the two courts, the whole of the 
Illyrian third had been made over to the Eastern division. 2 

So in the AVest “ the extinction of the empire ” had 
taken place ; 3 the night had fallen.—Notwithstanding 
this, however, it must be borne in mind that the authority 
of the Roman name had not yet entirely ceased. The 
Senate of Rome continued to assemble, as usual. 4 The 


1 It should be renumbered by the reader that, “on the division of the empire into 
East and West, an ideal unity was scrupulously preserved.” Gib. x. 152. The im¬ 
perial sun was one.- -The same is indeed implied in the Senate’s address to the Eastern 
Emperor, on Odoacer’s mandate. 

2 See above, i>. 363. 3 The expression of Gibbon, vi. 226. 

4 For example we find it assembling in 500 A.D. to welcome Theodorie; in 536 
sending deputies, in conjunction with those of the Pope, clergy, and people, to invite 

lielisarius to the deliverance of the city; in 516 temporarily broken up by Totila.s' 
banishment of its members on his capture of Rome; then restored, and at length in 
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Consuls were appointed yearly, one by the Eastern Emperor, 
one by Italy and Rome. Besides that Odoacer himself 
governed Italy under a title (that of Patrician) conferred 
on him by the Eastern Emperor. 1 And as regarded even 
the more distant Western provinces, the tie which had 
united them to the Roman Empire was not yet altogether 
severed. There was still a certain, though often faint, re¬ 
cognition of the supreme imperial authority. 2 The moon 
and the stars might seem still to shine on the West, with 
a dim reflected light. In the course of the events, how¬ 
ever, which rapidly followed one on the other in the next 
half-century, these too w r ere extinguished. Theodoric the 
Ostrogoth, on destroying the Heruli and their kingdom at 
Rome and Ravenna, ruled in Italy from A. D. 493 to 526, 
as an independent sovereign 3 : and, on Belisarius’ and 
Narses’ conquest of Italy from the Ostrogoths, (a conquest 
preceded by wars and desolations in which Italy, and above 
all its seven-hilled city, were for a time almost made desert, 4 ) 
the consulship was abrogated, the Roman senate dissolved. 5 
Moreover, as regards the barbaric princes of the western 
provinces, their independence of the Roman imperial power 
became now more distinctly averred and understood. 6 
After above a century and half of calamities unexampled 
almost, as Dr. Robertson most truly represents it, 7 in the 


552 finally abolished, as a body exercising political functions, by Narses. Gibbon, 
vii. 30, 223, 368—370, 377, 389. 

1 Gibb. vi. 227, 228. 

2 E. g. the Emperor of the East conferred on Clovis the title of Consul and Pa¬ 
trician.—But see on this subject my notice of it in Part iv. ch. iv. § 2, with the very 
illustrative Plate as to the use of the diadem on the early Gothic coinage. 

3 See Gibbon vii. 1—51. On the Lombard invasion of Italy, which followed soon 
after Belisarius’ and Narses’ conquests, A.D. 568, see ibid. viii. 126, &e. 

4 See Gibbon, vii. 369, 370. Marcellinus (referred to by Gibbon) states in his 
Chronieon that after Totilas had taken, partly demolished, and then evacuated Rome, 
carrying off the senators with him, the city remained for forty days desolate; “quadra- 
ginta aut ampliu's dies Roma fuit desolata, ut nemo ibi hominum nisi bestim moraren- 
tur.”—Then occurred Belisarius’ visit from Ostia; he having cut his way with 1000 
horse through an interposing division of the Gothic army, “to visit with pity and 
reverence (as Gibbon says) the vacant space of the Eternal City.” Of which visit 
Dr. Miley, the Roman Catholic Priest, in his “ Rome Pagan and Papal (i. 263— 
265, ii. 196,) has given a very picturesque description. 

As being a very critical epoch in the history of Rome, introductorily to the estab¬ 
lishment of the Popes as its rulers, in their assumed character of Vicars of Christ, I 
shall have to recur to it more particularly in my Part iv. ch. iv. § 1, ad fin. 

s Gibb. vii. 152, 389. 

6 See my Part iv. ch. iv. § 2, just before alluded to, Note 2 supra. 

7 Charles V, pp. 11, 12 : “ If a man were called on to fix upon a period in the his- 
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history of nations, the statement of Jerome,—a statement 
couched under the very Apocalyptic figure of the text, but 
prematurely pronounced on the first taking of Rome by 
Alaric,—might be considered as at length accomplished, 
“ Clarissimum terraram lumen extinction est,” 1 “ The 
world’s glorious sun has been extinguished;” and that too 
which our own Poet has exprest, still under the same 
beautifully appropriate Apocalyptic imagery, 

She saw her glories star by star expire: 2 

till not even a single star remained, to glimmer on the 
vacant and dark night. 


So ended the history of the Gothic period. So did 
every point figured in the first four Trumpet-visions appear 
fulfilled in it. 3 And with it ends this division of our subject. 
—Tor a while the prophetic scene shifts : and we shall be 
called presently to look Eastivard , to see the judgments of 
God there fulfilling. On returning West again afterwards, 
it will be to contemplate the Roman empire revived in its 
old capital under a new aspect, and as it were a new head. 
And then a history and a fate will be found attaching to it, 
according to the sure word of prophecy, (in part fulfilled, 
in part still unfulfilled,) the one more remarkable, the other 
more awful, than even that which we have just been tracing 
in the history of the fall of the imperial Goth-subverted 
Rome. 

tory of the world during which the condition of the human race was the most 
calamitous, he would without hesitation name that which elapsed from the death of 
Theodosius to the establishment of the Lombards in Italy.” 

1 Quoted Xote b p. 393 infra.—In similar figure Eumenius, in his Panegyric to 
Constantius, e. 10, wlien speaking of the separation of the provinces from Rome under 
Gallienus’ disastrous reign, characterizes it as the “ triste provinciarnm a llama nd 
luce discidium.” 

2 Childe Harold, Canto iv. Stanza 80. 

3 Let me observe, in concluding, that the exposition of the four trumpet-visions 
here given resembles generally that of Whiston, Bicheno, and I)r. Keith: there be¬ 
ing excepted my interpretation of the third part , of which mention has been made 
before : and the connexion of Attila with the river Rhine ; a point almost overlooked 
by Whiston and Keith, though not by Bicheno. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


FOREWARNINGS OF COMING WOE. 

“ And I beheld, and heard an angel 1 flying through the 
midst of heaven; and saying with a loud voice, Woe, Woe, 
Woe, to the inhabitants of the earth, by reason of the other 
voices of the trumpets of the three angels which are yet to 
sound! ” Apoc. viii. 13. 

This vision, occurring as it does between the fourth 
Trumpet-vision and the fifth, corresponds with that period 
of time which intervened between the extinction of the last 
rays of the old government at Rome, and the rise of Ma¬ 
homet and the Saracens :—an interval of some 40 or 45 
years, which we may date from Justinian’s death, or the 
Lombards’ establishment in Italy, A.D. 565 and 570; 
and which was chiefly memorable in Rome and Roman 
Christendom from the Pontificate which closed it, of Pope 
Gregory the Great. 2 It is a period of transition from what 
we may designate as the ancient, to the more modern divi¬ 
sion of Roman history; and this both as regards the West 
and the East. As such it is notable, and indeed noted by 
historians. 3 

1 Griesbach and the other critical Editors read aerov instead of ayytXov ; an eagle, 
instead of an angel. And the external evidence of Manuscripts is decidedly in favour 
of the former reading.—On the other hand the internal evidence of Scriptural analogy, 
with which Griesbach and the rest did not concern themselves, is as decidedly,—in¬ 
deed, as it seems to me, even more so,—against it. For nowhere in the Apocalypse is 
the 'proclaiming function assigned to a bird, or indeed to any being but an angel or the 
divine Spirit. We may compare chap. xix. 17, and xiv. 6, 8, 9. In the first of these 
passages a proclamation is made not by, but to, the fowls that fly in mid-heaven: and 
for what? to fulfil their proper functions of devouringfiesh . In the second the pro¬ 
claiming agents iu mid-heaven are thus described: “ I saw an angel flying in the 
niidst-lieaven, having the everlasting gospel to preach, and crying,’ 1 &c.: “ And 
another angel followed, saying:” &c.—I therefore do not hesitate to retain the read¬ 
ing ayytXov. 

(Since writing this I see that Dr. Zullig, in his Apocalyptic Commentary, ii. 108, 
argues for, and adopts, the reading ayytXov on much the same grounds as I do. lie 
also mentions that the learned critic Wolf had similarly contended for the integrity 
of the ayyeXov. 4th Ed.) 

2 Pope from A.D. 590 to 604. 

3 So Ilallam, with reference to the Eastern empire. “The appearance of Ma¬ 
homet, and conquests of his disciples, present an epoch in the history of Asia even 
more important and more definite than the subversion of the Homan empire in 
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With regard to the vision before us, it is to be observed, 
that the warning-cry of the coming woe was made not by 
an angel in the inner temple,—the council-chamber of the 
Eternal One,—but by an angel flying through the midst 
of heaven. Hence we may infer, I conceive, agreeably 
with the analogy of other such Apocalyptic visions, that it 
was not a mere private intimation to the Evangelist of what 
yet remained to be foreshown respecting the coming future, 
but signified that which would have its fulfilment in some 
forwarning signs in real life, publicly observable by mon at 
the time prefigured :—just, for example, as the very paral¬ 
lel proclaiming cry of the angel that appeared afterwards 
flying in mid-heaven, 1 may be shown to have had facts 
clearly answering to it in the correspondent historic mra. 
—So that we must not be satisfied to pass onward without 
looking into the history of the times here referred to, and 
seeing whether there was in them anything, and what, 
that might be regarded as a warning-voice that told of 
calamities impending :—a warning-voice audible, and fit to 
strike upon the minds of men, throughout the length and 
breadth of that which, from the professed Christianization 
of the Romano-Gothic kingdoms, might in regard of the 
West, as well as East, be still called Roman Christendom. 

Nor, as it seems to me, does it need more, in order to 
our perceiving the thing we seek for, than that we should 
throw ourselves, as it were, into the times spoken of; and 
identify our thoughts and our sympathies, for the moment, 
with those of the age.—I purpose, in what follows, to 
speak of the signs of the times, 1st, as they might strike 
foreboding and fear into the minds of reflective men gener¬ 
ally : Siuily, as they might affect the minds more particu¬ 
larly of the discerning among God’s true servants; men 
such as St. John himself specially represented, who had 
the seal of God on their foreheads, and whose judgments 
of things were formed by the rule of God’s written word. 

I. 1. And let me begin with observing on the solemnity of 


Europe. lienee the boundary line between the ancient and modern divisions of 
Byzantine history will intersect the reign of Heraclius.” Middle Ages, ii. 1G2. 

1 Apoe. xiv. G, 7. 


25 * 
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the sera, and the solemn prognostications connected with 
it, from the circumstance of its following immediately on 
the close of that mighty revolution, the fall of imperial 
Romes proper eynpire. —Escaped from so terrible a wreck, 
it might have been natural perhaps for the survivors, inde¬ 
pendently of any peculiar causes of apprehension, to look 
with awe into a dark and uncertain future. 1 But to regard 
it in this point of view merely will be altogether to under¬ 
rate the awfulness of the crisis. The reader has already 
seen how, on the sure warrant of Scripture, the destruction 
of the Roman empire had been all along looked forward to 
by the early Church as an event fraught with consequences 
most peculiar and most awful. He will not have forgotten 
the predictions of Antichrist's fated coming:—how his 
manifestation was understood to be connected with the 
dissolution of the Roman empire, its dissolution into ten 
kingdoms; and that persecutions, calamities, and judg¬ 
ments very fearful were to follow, and after them the end of 
the tvorld. He will remember how the fathers of the 
second, and then those of the third century, construed the 
xars^ov of St. Paul,—the let and hindrance to Antichrist's 
manifestation,—as the then existing empire of Rome ; 2 
and the intense interest, consequently, with which its con¬ 
tinuance was regarded by them, the alarm with which its 
apprehended fall. “ We pray for the Roman emperors 
and empire," said Tertullian , in a passage already long 
since in part cited; “ for we know that convulsions and 
calamities threatening the whole world, and the end of the 
world itself, are kept back by the intervention of the Ro¬ 
man empire." 3 And so again, just after the termination 
of the third century, Lactantius: “ The fact itself plainly 
assures us that the world will ere long totter and fall. Only, 
while the city of Rome is safe, there seems reason not to 
apprehend it. Por that is the state which as yet props up 

1 So Dupin, v. 123, in speaking of the apprehensions of some, especially Pope 
Gregory (of whom more presently), at the time referred to, says; “Whenever there 
have been great revolutions, Christians have easily persuaded themselves that the 
end of the world was approaching.” 

2 See pp. 229, 230; where Justin Martyr, Irenaeus, Tertullian, and Hippolytus 
are quoted to this effect. 

3 Apol. c. 32; quoted p. 230 Note supra. 
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all things. 5,1 —The same conviction continued afterwards 
through the fourth century, as we learn from the consent¬ 
ing statements of the Latin fathers and the Greek,—of 
Cyril and Chrysostom , Ambrose? Jerome , and Augustine : 3 

1 Div. Inst. vii. 25, and also 15; quoted more fully p. 234 Note 1 , supra. 

2 That is, if we may reckon on the Comment on the Epistles given under Ambrose’s 
name, but which is rather the comment (in part at least) of a contemporary of Am¬ 
brose, perhaps Hilary of Rome, (see the Benedictine remarks,) as fairly representing 
his opinions. See my notice of Ambrose in the next Note. 

3 It will be useful on more than one account, as well as interesting to the reader, 
to subjoin somewhat copious extracts of the opinions of these eminent futhers of 
the fourth century, on the great cognate prophecies respecting Antichrist of Daniel, 
St. Paul, and the Apocalypse; opinions involving the point alluded to, about the Ho¬ 
man empire's dissolution into a new decem-regal form, as the event that would be 
introductory to his manifestation.—Intermixed will occur notices also of their opinions 
as to the nature of the predicted apostasy , (whether in the professing Church, or out of 
it,) to which I may refer again at the close of this chapter.—This will be a sequel to 
that given at pp. 229, 230, 234, of the sentiments of the earlier fathers, Justin Mar¬ 
tyr, Ircmvus, Tertullian, Ilippolytus, Cyprian, Lactantius. 

1. Cyril ; ordained Bishop of Jerusalem A.D. 350, died 386. 

He, iike the fathers before him, explained the four wild Beasts of Dan. vii. to be 
the Babylonian, Persian, Macedonian, and Roman empires, and identified the fourth 
Beast’s little horn with St. Paul’s Man of Sin and St. John’s Antichrist. Further he 
judged that the time of his coming was to be when the times of the then Roman em¬ 
pire were fulfilled, {orav 7r\7jpw0a«7cn o< *:a<po< ryg ru)V 'Vuyctuov fiaoi\nag,) and 
it was dissolved into ten kingdoms, kingdoms rising up contemporaneously, hut in 
different places:—that then Antichrist, (“some great man raised up by the devil,”) 
falsely calling himself the Christ, and so seducing the Jews, would by magical arts 
and false miracles seize on, and usurp, the power of the Roman empire, eradicate 
three of the ten kings, and subjugate the other seven:—that at first mild in semblance, 
and prudent, and the abolisher of idols, (all with a view to self-exaltation,) he would 
afterwards show himself as God, sitting in the Jewish temple; (“for God forbid it 
should be that in which we are;") and for three years and a half persecute the 
Church :—finally that the apostasy , of which St. Paul spoke as Antichrist’s precursor, 
meant a religious apostasy, “from the right faith, from truth, and from right words.” 
(So Catcch. Leet. xv.) 

2. Ambrose; ordained Bishop of Milan A.D. 374, died 397. 

The only prophetical notices on the point proposed in the genuine writings of this 
father, are those in his Comment on Luke xxi. 20; Book x. § 15—18. lie there 
(like Cyril) explains the apostasy of St. Paul to mean an apostasy from true religion: 
(“a vera religion© plerique lapsi errore desciseent: ”)—that it would be the Jewish 
inner or mental temple in which Antichrist would sit: and that then, seizing on the 
kingdom, (I presume the Homan kingdom or supremacy,) he would claim for him¬ 
self a throne of divine authority; “sibi divina? vindicet solium potestatis.” 

In the Comment on 2 Thcss. ii. of the Pseudo-Ambrose, the hindrance to Anti¬ 
christ’s manifestation is explained to be the Roman empire; its defection (cnzooTa- 
a<a ), or abolition, being the occasion of his appearance; and that he would then 
restore freedom to the llomans , “ sub suo nomine:" —that the mystery of iniquity 
spoken of by St. Paul was Nero’s persecuting spirit against Christians, which still 
afterwards had continued to actuate succeeding Pagan emperors down to Diocletian 
and Julian; finally that he would, “in domo Domini, in sede sedeat Christi, et ipsum 
Deum se asscrat.” 

3. Chrysostom ; ordained Presbyter A.D. 386, made Bishop of Constantinople 398, 
died 407. 

He too (on Daniel) expounded Nebuchadnezzar’s quadripartite Image, and Daniel’s 
four Beasts, as the other fathers. “ The days of those kings,” said of the time of the 
stone being cut out, lie explains as the days of the Homans : and that, in smiting 
and destroying the Roman kingdom, it would destroy the others too, as included.— 
Also in his Horn. iv. on 2 Thcss. ii. he made the Roman empire to be the let or kin- 
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and solemn thoughts as to the coming fixture crossed the 
minds even of the earlier of those fathers, as they watched 

drance to Antichrist’s manifestation meant by St. Paul: tout eotiv r) ap\r} *rj 
*P tjfxaiKr)' orctv ap9y ek pEffov tote EKEtvog t)Zei' and again : orav aiiry KaraXvBy 
E7ri0r)<TETai (6 Avnxpi^og) ry avapx*q, Kai rrjv tojv avGpwTriov Kai rrjv ts 0£8 
E 7 rixtLprjaEi apTraaai apxyv' and he explained the temple in which Antichrist would 
sit to be rather “the Christian Churches everywhere,” than the Jewish temple.— 
The mystery of iniquity he thought might be Nero, as in spirit a type of Antichrist: 
Ntpwna uxmi’Ei tvttov ovra too Avrixpiorov' Kai yap ovrog e(3ov\eto vofu^EcOai 
0£oc‘ and that Antichrist was to he avnOEog rig ; overthrowing indeed the worship 
of idols and other gods, but only so as to enforce the worship of himself in the place 
of them and of God.—The apostasy Chrysostom identifies pretty much with Anti¬ 
christ himself; 7 ro\Xouf pEWovra a7ro\\vvai Kai a<piarav. He adds that, as 
Rome succeeded Greece, so Koine would be succeeded by Antichrist, and Antichrist 
by Christ. 

4. Jerome; ordained Presbyter A.D. 378, died 420. 

On Dan. ii. he expounds the gold, silver, brass, and iron of the symbolic Image to 
he the same four kingdoms as the other fathers : the stone cut out of the moimtain 
without hands being Christ born of a virgin; whose kingdom, upon the destruction 
of all the other kingdoms, was finally to fill the whole earth. The breaking of the 
iron legs into ten toes,—part iron, part clay,—he explained of the weakness of the 
Roman empire at the time he wrote,—about A.D. 407, according to the Benedic¬ 
tines: “Ut in principio nihil.. durius fait, ita in fine return nihil imbecillius; quando 
et in bellis civilibus, et adversum diversas nationes, aliarum gentium barhararum 
indigemus auxilio.”—On Dan. vii. he explains the four Beasts of the same four 
empires; the four heads of the third or Macedonian Beast indicating its subdi¬ 
visions, on Alexander’s death, into the kingdoms of Ptolemy, Seleucus, Philip, Anti- 
gonus. On the divisions of the fourth, or Koman, he writes: “ Ergo dicamus, quod 
omnes scriptores ecclesiastici tradiderunt, in consummatione mundi, quando regnum 
destruendum est Komanum, decern futuros reges qui orbem Komanum inter se dividant; 
et undecimum surrecturum esse regem parvulum, qui tres reges de decern regibus 
superaturus sit: quibus interfectis etiam septem alii reges victori colla submittent: ” 
—adding that this eleventh king is to be a man, with Satan’s spirit indwelling, the 
same as St. Paul’s man of sin : also that the Koman empire is to be finally destroyed 
on account of this Antichrist’s blasphemies, and with it all earthly kingdoms. “ Id- 
circo Komanum delebitur imperium quia cornu illud loquebatur grandia. In uno 
Komano imperio, propter Antichristum blasphemantem, omnia simul regna delenda 
sunt; et nequaquam terrenum imperium erit, sed sanctorum con versa tio, et adventus 
Filii Dei triuniphantis.”—This was written between 407 and 410 A.D. 

Further, on Dan. xi. 21, &c., he explains that Antichrist is to rise from the small 
nation of the Jews ; at first to he low and despised, and not have royal honour: then 
through fraud, falsely pretending to be the chief of God’s law and covenant, and 
falsely pretending to chastity also, to obtain supremacy, break and subdue “ the arms” 
(brachia) of the Koman people opposing him, and gain (what no Jew ever gained be¬ 
fore) the empire of the world : “ Faciet quia simulabit se ducem esse foederis, hoc est 
legis et testamenti Dei: ” and that he will then fight against the holy covenant. 

Again, on Jer. xxv. 26, about Sheshach, who, last of the kings of the earth, was to 
drink of the cup of God’s fury, {Sheshach being a mysterious name for Antichrist,) 
he explains the let or hindrance in the way of Antichrist’s manifestation (2 Thess. ii.) 
to be the theu existing Koman empire: “ Eiun qui tenet Komanum Imperium osten- 
dit: nisi enim hoc destructum fuerit sublatumque de medio, juxta proplietiam Danielis, 
Antichristus ante non veniet:” adding that St. Paul did not mention this, for fear of 
stirring up persecution against the then infant Christian Church.—Also, in his Answer 
to Qua?stio xi, ad Algasiam, he says very similarly, as to the let, that “ nisi prius 
Komanum delcatur imperium .... nisi fuerit desolatum,” Antichrist would not come, 
lie explains the mystery of iniquity, even theu working when St. Paul wrote, to he 
the evils and sins with which Nero then oppressed the Church, and prepared for An¬ 
tichrist ; and the aizoaraaia, or apostasy , to be a political apostasy or defection of 
the nations from the Koman empire, “ ut omnes gentes quie Romano Imperio sub¬ 
jacent recedant ab iis:” adding that Antichrist’s self-exaltation over all that w T as 
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the premonitory signs of the times . 1 Much more when, as 
the fifth century opened, the Gothic inundation swept over 
the Western empire, and soon temporarily overwhelmed 
Rome itself, as well as the provinces, it could not be but 
that an unusual awe and apprehension should till the minds 
of reflective men. “ Judge ye,” said Suljntius Sever us, 

called god, &c., meant, “ ut cunctamm gentium deos, sive probatam omnem ct veratn 
religionem, suo calcet pede and that the temple he would sit in would not be the 
temple at Jerusalem, but the Church: “ in ccelesiu, ut verius arbitramur.” * 

5. Augustine, C. D. xx. 19, 23, notices and agrees in Jerome's view of Daniel’s 
four Beasts, and as to the identity of the fourth Beast’s little horn with St. Paul’s man 
of sin and St. John’s Antichrist. He explains the apostasy in 2 Thess. ii. of a religious 
apostasy; indeed, (expounding the abstract of the concrete,) as the apostate Anti¬ 
christ himself; “Nisi venerit rtfuga primum, utique a Domino Deo:”—also as to 
the temple he would sit in, that it seemed to him dubious whether it might mean 
Solomon’s ruiued temple, or the Christian Church: that at any rate it could not be 
an idol’s or daemon's temple ; because that would not be called God's temple:—further 
that the let, or hindrance, in Antichrist’s wav might not absurdly be taken to mean the 
Roman empire; though, not having been told by St. Paul like the Thessalonian Chris¬ 
tians about it, he must profess his own ignorance in the matter :—that, as to the ten 
kings , the number might be perhaps indefinitely meant, ten for the totality, whatever 
their number:—that the mystery of iniquity might perhaps be said of Nero’s spirit 
and actions; although the idea of his personal resurrection was absurd : or, as others 
thought, it might signify the unsound and bad in the professing Church, (“ ficti et mali 
in ecclesia,”) until grown to a number suflicient to make up a great people for Anti¬ 
christ, and which then might openly apostatize :—finally, that it seemed to him doubt¬ 
ful whether Antichrist’s miracles would be pretended only, or real through the help of 
Satan. 

1 Cyril (ubi suprh) spoke of the wars without , and the religious schisms, animosi¬ 
ties, and secret heretical sentiments of Christians within, (which last seemed to him 
to be the working of the mystery of iniquity,) as signs that Antichrist’s manifestation 
was near at hand. He noted too the fact (or supposed fact) of the gospel having 
been then nearly preached over the whole world, as a further corroborative proof. 
This was about A.I). 3d0. 

Ambrose too, writing about A.D. 386, (so the Benedictines date it,) on Luke xxi. 
9, refers to the then recent wars, especially those of the Goths against the Romans in 
which Valcns perished, and which had resulted in their occupation of Illvrieum, as 
well as to the rumours of wars, pestilences, Ac., as evidence that the world was near 
its end. “ Vcrborum autem couestium (sc. k When ye hear of wars and rumours of 
wars,’ &c.) nulli niagis quam nos testes sunius, quos mundi fnis inrenit. Quanta 
enim prielia, et quas opiniones aeccpimus pneliorum ! Chunni in Alanos, Alani in 
Gothos, Gothi in Tayfalas et Sarmatas insnrrexerunt. Nos quoque in Illyrico exsules 
patriie Gothorum exsilia fecerunt; et nonduin cst f nis. Qu;e omnium fames, lues 
paritcr bourn atque hominum, Ac.! Ergo quia in occasu seculi sumus, pneccdunt 
quaedain icgritudiues mundi. JEgritudo mundi est fames, mgritudo mundi est pcsti- 
lentia, cegritudo mundi cst persceutio.” Lib. x. § 10.—Again § 14, he refers to the 
then recent Christianization of the Goths and Armenians, as proofs of the Gospel, 
having been preached over the world. “ Pradicetur evangelium ut sa'culum destru- 
atur: sicut pra?cessit in orbem terrie Evangelii priudicatio, cui jam Gothi et Armenii 
crcdidernnt; et ideo mundi fincm v idem us.” 


# It should be observed in the ahove that Jerome makes a two-fold destruction of 
the Roman empire: the one its dcsolaticm and dissolution bv a breaking up into ten 
kingdoms, introductory to Antichrist's manifestation ; the other its total and fnal de¬ 
struction, to take place on account of Antichrist’s blasphemies at Christ’s coming.— 
In the Comment on Jeremiah we have his last thoughts on the subject. It was 
written (see Prcf.) the latest of bis Comments on the Prophets. The reader may be 
interested in looking at the sketch of Jerome’s life given in App. to Yol. iv. 
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from his retirement at the foot of the Gallic Pyrenees, “ of 
the precipice that is before us ! ” This was said near about 
the time of the first Vandal irruption into Italy and Gaul; 
(an irruption which must still further have evidenced to 
him the truth of his previously-expressed conviction that 
the breaking up of the iron legs of the Roman empire into 
its ten toes of iron and clay had then begun ; x ) and in con¬ 
nexion with his record of the solemn declaration of Martin 
of Tours, made some eight years before, that Antichrist 
was even then bora, and in his nonage . 2 And when Alaric 


1 This occurs in the second Book of his Sacred History, written, as he tells us 
afterwards, fifteen years after Priscillian’s execution, (an event of the year 385,) and 
consequently A.D. 400, or 401. The passage is a remarkable one. Speaking of the 
iron legs of Nebuchadnezzar’s symbolic image, he says; “Crura ferrea imperium 
quartum idque Romanum intelligitur, omnibus ante regnis validissimum. Pedes 
vero partim ferrei, partim fictiles, dividendum esse Romanum regnum, ita ut nun- 
quam inter se coeat, prmfigurant. Quod ceque completum est: siquidem jam non 
ab uno imperatore, sed etiam a pluribus, semperque inter se armis aut studiis dis- 
sentientibus, res Romana administratur. Denique eommisceri testum atque ferrum, 
nunquam inter se eoeuntem materiam, commistiones humani generis futurse a se 
invicem aissidentes significantur. Siquidem Romanum solum ab exteris gentibus, 
aut rebellibus oecupatum, aut dedentibus semper pacis specie traditum, coustat; * 
exercitibusque nostris, urbibus, atque provinciis permixtas barbaras nationes, et 
prmcipue Judseos inter nos degere, nee tamen in mores nostros transire, videamus. 
Atque h;ec esse postrema tcmpora Prophetae annuntiant.” B. P. M. vi. 338. 

1 “Quod autem hmc ab illo audivimus,” says Sulpitius, i. e. that Antichrist was 
even then born, and in his boyhood, “ annus octavus est. Vos autem {estimate quo 
in prmcipitio consistunt quae futura sunt.” Dialog, ii. 16.—Moreri gives the difter- 
eut opinions of learned men as to the time of Martin’s death, with dates varying 
from 396 to 403 ; and concludes himself on Nov. 400 as the true date. Baronius’ 
date is 402. So that, reckoning the time of Martin’s expressing his opinion to have 
been near his death, the time of Sulpitius recording it would be about A.D. 409. 
With whieli date well agrees Jerome’s mention of the work in his commentary on 
Ezekiel ch. xxxvi., as then recently published; “ Nuper Severus noster in Dialogo 
cui Gallo nomeu imposuit: ” this commentary having been written about A.D. 410. 
—Sulpitius Severus, who was Martin’s disciple and panegyrist, lived retired after his 


* The allusion is evidently to the occupation of the Illyrian provinces by the 
Goths, begun under Yalens, some by forcible seizure, some by surrender on the part 
of the Roman emperors : the same that Ambrose alludes to in the extract given in 
the Note preceding, and Jerome also some ten years later; see Note 1 , p. 393.—This 
being the commencement of that overflowing of the Roman empire by the Goths, 
whence the Gothico-Romano kingdoms afterwards rose, Bishop Newton was by no 
means so incorrect in quoting Sulpitius, by way of illustration to his exposition, as 
Dr. Sam. Maitland would make him; Second Enquiry, p. 140. Indeed when Dr. M. 
represents Sulp. Severus as “believing that he had seen the division of the empire 
predieted by Daniel, not in the multitude of foreigners . . who came to settle (!) in it, 
but ... in the government of the Roman empire by more than one emperor,” I must 
beg to say that the critic seems to me very much more amenable to the charge of in¬ 
correct and unfair representation than the writer criticized. Daniel’s division of the 
iron legs was into feet and toes of mixt iron and clay . And these S. S. palpably re¬ 
presents as realized in the barbarous nations, intermixt with the Romans, who occu¬ 
pied the soil (not as those who “ came to settle** there peaceably, but) either as rebels 
seizing it, or as having it surrendered to them “pacis specie under the guise, but 
really as the purchase-price of peace. See again Jerome cited oil the next page. 
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threatened, and then attacked, and at length took Rome, 
the graver voice of Jerome cried once, and again, and 
again, from his monastery at Bethlehem; “The Roman 
world rushes to destruction, and we bend not our neck in 
humiliation —“The hindrance in Antichrist’s way is re¬ 
moving, and we heed it not—“ In that one city the whole 
world hath fallen.” 1 —But the impression at this time proved 
to be premature. As the inundation retired from central 
Italy both Rome and the Roman empire, though mutilated 
and broken, remained still standing : nor, moreover, amidst 
the flux and reflux of its agitated waters over the Western 
provinces, could the forms of the expected ten kingdoms 
be as yet seen clearly emergent.-—Still events seemed 
hastening to the crisis. The Bishop of Salona, Ilesychius , 
during the interval between the judgments of the flrst and 
second Trumpet, observing the signs of the times, accord¬ 
ing to the Lord Jesus Christ’s direct command, exprest his 
deep conviction that the end of the world was near at 
hand; specially with reference to Daniel’s and St. Paul’s 
prophecies about the destruction of the fourth or Roman 

death, as before, in Xarboncnsian Gaul. See the notice of him p. 333 supra, and in 
Gilly’s Vigilantius, eh. 3. 

1 First, A.D. 396, on Alaric and the Goths’ revolting* on Theodosius’ death, and 
invading Greece, in his Epist. (3 or) 35 ad Heliodor. “Thraciani, Macedoniam, 
Dardaniam, Daciam, Achaiani, Epiros, Dalmatian), cunctasque Fannonias Gothus 
Sarmata, Quadus, Alanus, Hunni, Vandali, Marconianni, vastant trahunt rapiunt. . . 
Ubique luctus, ubique gemitus. Quid putas nunc animi habere Coriuthios, Atheni- 
enses, Laceditmonios, Arcadas, cnnetamque Grmciam, quibus imperaut barbari. Ito- 
manus orb in ruit; et tamcn cervix nostra erecta non flectitur.” 

Secondly, A.I). 409, after the great Vandal irruption into Gaul, in his Epist. (11 
or) 91 ad Ageruch. “ Verum cpiid ago ? Frnctd navi de mereibus dispute. Qui 
tenebat de medio tit; ct non intelligimus Antichristum uppropinquare, quein Domi- 
nus J. Christus interficict spiritu oris sui.” Then, after describing the barbarians’ 
overrunning and desolation of all between the Alps and Pyrenees, Rhine and Ocean, 
(“ Quadus, Vandalus, Sarmata, Jlalani, Gepides, Ileruli, Saxones, Rurgundioncs, 
Alcmanni, et, O lugenda respublica, liostes Pannonii,”) and the statement that, “fracto 
Danubii limite,” the middle provinces of the Roman empire had then been ravaged 
Tor thirty years, the anticipatory warning cry follows, “Quid salvum erit si Roma 
perit? ” (Mark the number ten in Jerome’s Gothic list.) 

Lastly, A.D. 411, in his Prolog, to Ezekiel; “ Mihi Romana^ urbis obsidio . . nun- 
ciata cst. Atque ita eousteruatus obstupui, ut nihil aliud (Helms ae noctibus nisi de 
salute omnium cogitarem. . . Postquam vero clarissinium terrarum omnium lumen ex- 
tinetum est, into Romani imperii truucatum ca])iit, et, ut verius dicam, in unu urbe 
totus orbis inter iit, obniutui et humiliatus sum.” 

Let me add that as early as A.D. 398, in his exposition of Matt. xxiv. 14, “The 
gospel must first be preached, &c.,” he had intimated, like Cyril and Ambrose before 
him, that he thought that predicted preliminary to the consummation nearly fulfilled. 
“ Signum Dominici adventus est evangelium in toto orbe prrcdieari, ut nullus sit 
excusabilis : quod ant jam completion , ant in bred cernimus eomplcmlum. Non enim 
puto aliquatn remansisse geutem qum Christi uomen ignorct.” 
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empire, and the commotions and distress of nations then 
apparent: 1 nor did the objections of Augustine weigh with 
him, any more than with Ambrose and Jerome before, 
against it. 2 3 Again Evagrius similarly, from his monastic 
retirement in Gaul, observed, and urged on others, those 
signs of the times : “ The Roman emperors are driven from 
their kingdoms : wars rage: all is commotion : Antichrist 
must be at hand/ 53 And Tlieodoret , from his distant 
bishopric at Cyrus in Syria, 4 after long and studious con¬ 
sideration of the prophecies, confidently re-asserted that it 
needed but the resolution of the Roman empire into ten 
kingdoms ; and that then Antichrist would be revealed, and 
the fearful consequences apprehended follow. 5 —So when, 
at length, in the quick succession of events, and under the 
judgments of the fourth Trumpet, first the office and name 
of Roman emperor in the West had been extinguished by 
Odoacer, and then, about A.D. 550, those of Consul and 
Senate by Justinian and his generals,—when, in this man¬ 
ner, each final vestige of Rome’s ancient imperial ruling 
power had been swept away, and moreover barbaric king- 


1 See his epistle to Augustine (of the date 419 A.D.) numbered 198 in the Bene¬ 
dictine Edition. On “ the signs in the sun and moon, and distress,” &c., he says: 
“ Ea qu* patimur confiteri et poena conipellit, si forte non curet voluntas; nam in 
uno tempore et signa in ccelo, et pressuram gentium in terris, ab hominibus videri 
et sustineri manifestum est. . . Nullam patriam, nullum locum nostris temporibus non 
affiigi aut humiliari eertum est; sicut dictum est, Prse timore et expectatione quae su¬ 
pervenient universo orbi,” &e. 

2 Augustine’s Letters are numbered 197, 199.—Augustine’s chief objectiou (be¬ 
sides that it was not for men to know the times and seasons) was that the gospel 
was not yet preached to all nations; which Christ said must first be, and that then 
the end should come.—To which Hesychins answered what St. Paul had said of the 
Gospel having been preached, even in his time, to every creature under heaven. 

3 The Author, as would appear, of the Consultatio Zachcei et Apollonii; a treatise of 
about the date 420. “ Ardet bellandi furor: .. regna regnis coufliguut: .. insuspicabiles 
sceptris justarum sedium Augustos depellunt. Adde prodigiorum inelfabiles minas, 
&c. iEstima, qineso, utrum hoc ferre diu sreculum possit.” Hence his conclusion: 
“Adesse confestim suprema [et Antichristum] dignoscimus.” Dacherii Spicileg. i. 39. 

On the author, and the date, see the Chronological Index prefixed to the Treatise, 
and “Monitum” preceding, by D’Achery’s later Editor: also the Histoire Litteraire 
de la France, Tom. ii. 252, referred to by Mosheim v. 2. 3. 7. D’Achery supposes 
him to have been a monk in Africa. 

4 Not Cyprus , as Maclaine in his Translation of Mosheim makes him. 

5 Tlieodoret explains th efour kingdoms and the little horn, in Dan. ii. and vii., (q. v.) 
as the preceding fathers.—In St. Paul’s 2nd Ep. to the Thess. he expounds the apostasy 
as Antichrist , he being the great apostatizer from the truth; the let as the Pagan 
idolatry , that was to be removed to make way for Antichrist’s worship; the mystery 
of iniquity as the het'esies of apostolic times, preparing for him; the temple as Chris¬ 
tian Churches, in which he would usurp the 7 rpotdptia, as if God.—Theodoret wrote 
his Comment on St Paul’s Epistles after 431 A.D. See Dupin, iv. 94. 
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doms had risen up out of its ruins in the provinces, per¬ 
haps to the very predicted number,—there seemed scarce 
room for doubting that the crisis had arrived, and that the 
awful events and judgments so long anticipated were in¬ 
deed at hand. 1 From Rome prostrate and ruined, a voice 
seemed to issue unspeakably solemn, and which called on 
the whole world to hear it; “ Woe to the inhabitants of 
the earth, bv reason of the calamities and judgments even 
now impending!” 

2. There was a chronological characteristic of the aera, 
that tended not a little, with some, to confirm these awful 
forebodings respecting the coming future. It was now be¬ 
tween 500 and 600 years from the time of Christ’s birth: 
and, according to the chronology of the Septuagint, then 
generally received in Roman Christendom, either somewhat 
more, if the standard of the Alexandrine copy were taken, 
—or somewhat less, if that of certain other copies, 2 —than 
6000 years had elapsed from the Creation. Now, not 
among the Jews only, but among the Christian Fathers 
also, the idea had been entertained, as already long 
since hinted, 3 that the seventh millennary was to be the 
millennium of the triumph of the Church:—a consum¬ 
mation great and glorious ; but to be preceded immediately 
by the last grand outbreak of evil under Antichrist, and 
the destruction of the world. It was under this conviction, 
and in reliance on the accuracy of the generally-received 

1 In the Oxford Tracts on Antichrist, (No. 83 of the Series, p. 24,) the following 
statement is made. “Another expectation of the early Church was that the Roman 
monster, after remaining torpid for centuries , would wake up at the end of the 
world and be restored: &c.” I presume the writer refers to the wild idea mooted 
bv some, that Nero would rise again to act the part of Antichrist. (See my p. 68 
N*ote 5 supra.) Rut instead of “ the early Church ” embracing the idea, it was but a 
few individuals, and none of great eminence : the view of Chrysostom, and men like 
him, only referring to Nero’s .spirit, not person. (See the abstract, pp. 3S9—391 
supra.) Moreover even the Sibyl’s wilder notion had to do with the Roast’s head, 
an individual; not the beast or empire collectively, so as the Oxford writer, in order 
to suit his argument, would represent it. The idea of its “ lying torpid for many 
centuries,” was an idea the most alien, if I mistake not, from patristic expectations. 

2 See Hales* Chronology, i. 211, 212; who gives 5508 A.M. as the epoen of Christ’s 
birth, according to the Alexandrine Septuagint, 5586 according to Abulpharagi's Sep¬ 
tuagint: also Gibbon ii. 302. Sco too the copious list of authorities in Mulvenda de 
Antichristo, pp. 64—67. 

3 Sec my p. 231 suprh.—Fora full list of patristic authorities on this point, I may 
refer to Mr. Greswell’s work on the Parables, Vol. 1, p. 340. See also my Chap, vi, 
Part vi, on the First Resurrection. 
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Alexandrine Septuagint chronology, just observed on, that 
Hippolytus , bishop and martyr in the reign of Alexander 
Severus, had gone so far as to predict the year of the 
world’s ending, and fix it at A.D. 500. 1 In precise accord¬ 
ance with whom the learned Lactantius, at the commence¬ 
ment of the fourth century, gave his opinion that the com¬ 
ing of Antichrist, and commencement of the millennium, 
would not be delayed much more than 200 years. 2 And 
Eustathius of Antioch, exiled soon after under Constantius, 
in writing on the Ilexaemeron of the Creation, asserted that 
“there wanted but 469 years at the time of Christ’s re¬ 
surrection to the end of the 6000 years, and commence¬ 
ment of the Sabbath;” 3 so fixing its commencing epoch 
still about A.D. 500. Once more Hilarion , in the year 
402, thus wrote: “ It now wants 101 years to the end of 
the sixth chiliad; about the closing of which the ten kings 
must arise, Babylon now reigning fall, Antichrist arise and 
be destroyed by Christ’s coming, and so the saints’ sabbath 
millennary begin.” 4 —The opinion was recognised and 
sanctioned by Jerome , about the opening of the same cen¬ 
tury ; and indeed as evidenced in part by yet another kind 
of proof. For, connecting that saying of St. John, “It 
is the last hour,” with our Lord’s parable of the labourers 
in the vineyard, hired each one, successively, at each of 
the twelve hours in the day, he inferred that the whole 
allotted period of man’s probation, from the Creation to the 
world’s end, might be resembled to the day’s twelve hours ; 
that, this period being otherwise known to be 6000 years, 
each mystic hour of the twelve must answer to 500 years ; 
and consequently that St. John’s last hour, including of 
course the whole time of the gospel-preaching to the Gen¬ 
tiles, from Christ’s birth or ministry to the consummation, 

1 So Photius informs us. See the Note 1 p. 231 supra. 

2 Div. Inst. vii. 25. See p. 234 supra. 3 B. P. M. xxvii. 34. 

4 De Mundi Duratione, B. P. M. vi. 376. “A fabrica mundi usque ad passionem 
Christi Salvatoris nostri anni sunt V.M.DXXX. Proinde ad conclusionem VI millium 
annorum debentur anni 470.*’ And presently again: “Apassione Domini Christi. . 
anni eompleantur necesse est 470, ut conclndatur summa VI mille annorum. .. De 

qnibus 470 annis. . . . anni transierunt 369. Restant itaque anni 101, ut consnm- 
mentur anni VI [sc. mille:] qui anni non ante complentur, nisi prius, prope ultimum, 
reges decern exierint in mundum, et filiam Babylonise qum nunc obtinet de medio 
mundi tulerint &c.”—The tract is curious; but has hitherto been overlooked by pro¬ 
phetic writers. 
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would extend to 500 years only. 1 —But behold, as events 
progressed, that epoch of 500 A.D. passed, and the con¬ 
summation came not. It might be that there was some 
small error in their calculation. It might be that the 500 
years were to be measured from the first gospel-preaching 
to the Gentiles, not from the incarnation. It might be 
that the true date of Christ’s birth was earlier than the 
Alexandrine copy of the Septuagint made it;—perhaps, as 
Snlpitius Severus, A.M. 5419 ; 8 in which case 581 A.D. 
would end the age and world : or, as Augustine calculated 
it, A.M. 5351 ; in which case it would be A.D. 050 be¬ 
fore the sixth millennary would have its completion. 3 If 
so, there was still reason, on this account, as the sixth cen¬ 
tury was advancing to its close, to look with awful expecta¬ 
tions to the quickly coming future.—Even Augustine’s 
theory respecting the Apocalyptic millennium, as commenc¬ 
ing from Christ’s first advent, and Satan’s partial binding 
by the gospel, 4 did not do away with the impression. Eor, 
both by himself and his followers, this millennium of time 
was supposed to mean only what remained at Christ’s birth 

1 “ Siquidem in consummatione sajculorum, in reprobationem peecatornm, per 
hostiara suam Salvator noster apparuit, et undecima. bora ad conducendos operarios 
venit. Et, complete illius passione, Johannes loquitur; Xorissima bora est. In sex 
millibus enim annis, si quingeuti anni per horas diei singulas dividantur, novissima 
hora consequenter dicetur tempus fidci gentium.” On Micah iv. 1. 

Augustine notices the same argument. Alluding to the "words, “It is the last 
hour,” he says; “Quod nonnulli sic accipiunt, ut sex annorum millia constituant 
velut unum diem, eumque in partes, velut horas, duodccirn partiantur; ut sic quin- 
gentos annos postremos hora videatur habere postrema. In [qu. de quibus annis 
jam Johannes, inquiunt, loquebatur, quando novissimam horam esse dicebat.” De 
Fine Sieeuli, Ep. 199. 17. 

l’alladius also, a contemporary of Jerome’s and Augustine’s, thus in his Lausiac 
History connects this same statement by St. John with the Gothic barbarians’ capture 
of Home, and Antichrist’s coming. Melania, he observes, [about A.D. 100] spoke 
thus to friends at Rome. Iluitha, Trpo rtrpaKoanoi' triov typaiJM/, ori talari) tjpa 
tori' rt ovv tp<piXo\ioptirt ry paratortjrt rov /3tor, pyTtort (pQaoiooiv at ifptpai rov 
Avn\ptoroi\ Kin ui) bvvrjQtjrt airoXavoiti rov 7rXovrov vpojv. So slie led them 
away to Sicily, and thence to Jerusalem; after which, says Palladius, the barbarian 
storm bur*t on Home, as predicted: OvtXXa rtg /3 apfiaptKip »/ teat tv 7rp oiptirttatg 
rraXai Kttptvi), trrtory ry 'Vu>p.y m Kai . . navra 7rop0t)(Taoa fiapfiapiKy a7roi'Ot^t. 
rraptCioKtv a7rw\fi^i, titt; y tvtoOai rtjv *Pat/tt/y, ryv tv x i ^ l0l £ $laKooiouj trtoiv 
AtXoKiiXfjOtioav , Kara ryv r/jt; 'Eifiu'XXijg pyotv pvpyv. Hibl. Patr. (Paris, 1G24) 
li. 1034. 

2 Snlpitius Severus dates the consulship of Stilicho (which was A.D. 400) at A.M. 
5819; (though some read 5809;) so making A.D. 581 to be the time of the end of 
the sixtli chiliad. B. P. M. vi. 371. 

3 See Dales i. 212.— Eusebius Chronicon dates Christ’s birth still earlier, viz. A.M. 
5200; so making the sixth chiliad to end A.D. 800. 

4 De Civit. Dei, xx. G, 7. Augustine ended this work A.D. 426. Uis millennary 
view will be given more fully at the end of this Work, Part vi, Chap, iii. 
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of the sixth chiliad, or the world’s duration} Thus the 
chronology of the times was still that which might natur¬ 
ally add strength to the forebodings of coming evil. 

3. The outward state and aspect of things was not of a 
nature to dissipate the gloom of such prognostics. In the 
West the wars and agitation of the new-formed Gothic 
kingdoms had by no means subsided. The Lombards, a 
fresh and barbarous Gothic horde, had but recently come 
down from the Danube; (it was in the year A.D. 570 ;) 
and, with the somewhat remarkable exception of Rome 
and a connected district, had seized upon and established 
their kingdom in Italy. In the East the Avar Tartars,— 
having, in their flight from the Turks of Mount Altai, 
tracked the course of the Huns from the Caspian to the 
western Euxine and Danube, subjected and made tributary 
the Sclavonic Bulgarians, their immediate predecessors in 
the work of devastation, destroyed (conjointly with the 
Lombards) the Gepidse of Hungary and Pannonia, and 
settled down into a kingdom in those provinces in their 
place,—there hung now like a dark thunder-cloud: pre¬ 
pared to burst at any moment, so far as human foresight 
could discern, on the Eastern empire ; and (with the Per¬ 
sians, perhaps, from the Euphrates co-operating) to sweep 
it away, as the Western empire had been swept already, 
from the face of the earth. 1 2 The eye of the Roman con- 
templatist could find no light there.—Yet more, there was 
that which might alarm it, in turning from the inflictions of 
man to those of God. The historian commemorates “ the 
comets, earthquakes, and plague which astonished or 
afflicted the age of Justinian.” 3 And, as to the miseries 
experienced, they were almost unexampled. The plague 
especially is described as having for 52 years, from 542 to 


1 C. D. xx. 7. 2.—So too in Tichonius’ Apocalyptic Commentary, written proba¬ 
bly about A.D. 400, and Andreas’ and Primasius’ Commentaries, written about 550 
A.D. The^rs^ (Horn, xvii.) says; “Mille annos dixit, partem pro toto. Hie reli- 
quias mille anuorum sexti diei, in quo natus est Dominus et passus, intelligi voluit.” 
The last speaks of the “spatia posteriora,” of the sixth chiliad as then evolving. B. 
P. M. x. 331. For Andreas' views, to much the same effect, see his Comment, on 
Apoc. xx. 2. All these will be noticed in my History of Apocalyptic Interpretation, 
in the Appendix to the last Vol. of this Work. 

2 Gibb. viii. 119—129, 194, &c. 3 Gibb. vii. 412. 
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594, infected the greater part of the empire. 1 Many cities 
of the empire were depopulated and made desert. In va¬ 
rious districts of Italy the harvest and vintage withered on 
the ground. At Constantinople, during three months of 
the plague’s chief virulence, 5000, and at length 10,000, 
died daily. At Rome, in a solemn procession for imploring 
the mercy of Heaven, 80 persons dropt down dead within 
an hour, from the infection. 2 Procopius relates that by the 
triple scourge of war, pestilence, and famine, 100 millions 
of the human race were exterminated in the reign of Jus¬ 
tinian. 3 —Were not these visitations very like what the 
martyr Hippolytus had noted as what would precede the 
world’s ending? 4 Under judgments somewhat similar, 
during the mortality of the fourth Seal, the venerable Cy¬ 
prian thought that lie discerned the signs of decaying na¬ 
ture, and of a world near its dissolution. 5 6 Were the signs, 
men tremblingly thought, less portentous or significant 
now ?® 

4. There was one who was emphatically the man of the 
age,—the most sagacious, the most observed, the most in¬ 
fluential :—I mean the bishop of Rome, Pope Gregory the 
Great. We know what, on a general contemplation of the 
state of things around him, he thought. His forebodings 


1 Gibb. ibid. 422. 

2 Gibb. viii. 159. This was from a local pestilence.—Dr. Baron, in bis Life of 
Dr. Jcnner, i. 193, expresses an opinion that this plague was the small-pox: which 
unquestionably about the same time attacked the Abyssinian army besieging Mecca, 
A.D. 568. 

3 So Procopius, as corrected by Gibbon, vii. 424. 

4 See his Consummat. Mundi, Bib. Bat. (Paris, 1624) ii. 346. 

5 Sec the extracts p. 230 supra. lie concludes in one place; “ Cernimus cocpisse 
gravia ; scimus immincre graviora.” 

6 An eastern illustration occurs in Agathias of Smyrna, writing under Justinian. 
“Turn portenta mox qutedam; et prcdietioncs absurdee in vulgus temere divulgari, 
et munai hanc machinam pratdicari quam concitatissime collapsurani. Nebulones 
prietereh quidam, et dceeptores, veluti (livini quidam et vates, sponte sua eireuinirc, 
et sibi visa pnedicerc, terroresque multis incutere, quibus facile potcrat, ut antea 
territis, persuadcri. Hi itaque, sivc incassum furere, et pravo exagitari dteinone se 
simularent, gravissima qutedum passim jaetabaut, ct tanquam ex adnata sibi pravo- 
rum diemonum specie fuissent futura etlocti, deque suis admodum furiis jactarentur. 
Alii pnetcrea, astroruni decursus tigurasque animo agitantes, majorcs calamitates, et 
perinde eommunem rerum eversionem, fore sigiiifieabant. Itaque terrore onincs per- 
ccllebautur.'’ Hist. v. 3.—I cite from Mai vend a de Antichristo i. 117. 

In an Epistle of Queen Radegunda to the Bishops of the district, written A.D. 567, 
on the formation of her monastery, the phrase used by her, “ Mundo in Jinem cur- 
rente” indicates the vulgar belief in the West. liarduin iii. 369. 
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are on record. “ Believing,” says Dupin, “ that the Ro¬ 
man empire was within a finger’s breadth of its ruin, and 
participating in the common idea that it was only to end 
with the world’s end, he came to the conviction that the 
last judgment was at hand ; and in many of his letters ex¬ 
pressed this his conviction.” 1 The impressiveness and 
weight of such declarations from such a man, and at such a 
time, need scarcely to be suggested to the reader. We 
must remember, too, that of all modes of publication at 
that time, in regard specially of things religious, that by 
the Pope’s letters missive was the most diffusive, 2 as well 
as the most influential. Thus throughout the length and 
breadth of Christendom, from England in the far north¬ 
west, to Constantinople, Antioch, and Alexandria in the 
east and south, his warning voice was directed, charged 
with presage of the dreaded evil. Was it not like the 
angel 3 flying in mid-heaven; that cried, “ Woe, Woe, 
Woe, to the inhabiters of the earth, by reason of the judg¬ 
ments about to come ? ” We may take his warning-cry to 
king Ethelbert 4 as a specimen. “ We know from the word 
of Almighty God that the end of the world is at hand, and 


1 Dupin Bibl. Eccl. v. 123. (Ed. Mons. 1691.) 

2 Thus of one of Gregory’s successors in the papacy a few years afterwards,—I 
mean Pope Martin, enthroned A.D. 649,—we read how, after holding a Lateran 
Council against the Bishop of Constantinople, he sent its canons, “ per omnes tractus 
orientis et occidentis, et per manus orthodoxorum fidelium disseminavit.” Summa 
Concil. p. 293. (Paris, 1552.) 

3 I have preferred the reading angel to eagle , for the reasons stated at the be¬ 
ginning of this chapter. But let me observe in passing, should any one get over the 
difficulty of supposing a work of proclamation consigned to such an agency, and, on 
account of its superior external evidence, wish to adopt the reading eagle, that the 
eagle still continued to Papal, as to Pagan Rome, a characteristic eusign. 

4 This Letter to King Ethelbert is given by Bede, p. 84. (Ed. Stevenson, 1838.) 
“ Prmterea scire vestram gloriam volumus quia, sicut ex verbis Domini Omnipotentis 
agnoscimus, prsesentis mundi jam terminus juxta est, et sanctorum regnum venturum 
est, quod nullo unquam poterit fine terminari. Appropiuquante autern eodem mundi 
termino multa imminent qme antea non fuerunt; videlicet immutationes aeris, ter- 
roresque de coelo, et contra ordinationem temporum tempestates, bella, fames, pesti- 
lentiie, terrm mOtus per loca. Qum tamen non omnia nostris diebus ventura sunt, 
sed post nostros dies subsequentur.” 

Dupin (ubi sup.) particularizes other passages in Gregory’s Letters, to the same 
effect; viz. Lib. ii. Ind. 2, Ep. 62; Lib. iii. Ep. 44; Lib. vii. Ind, 2, Ep. 128, &c. 

Fleury thus states Gregory’s strong persuasion on this subject; Vol. viii. 102, on 
A.D. 595. “11 etoit effectivement persuade que la fin du monde etoit proche; et 

en regardoit comrae les preliminaires tant d’iucursions de barbares, taut de guerres 
et de calamites publiques, dont son siecle etoit afflige. 11 en parle en toute occasion; 
et ne repete rien plus souvent, dans tous ses discours et toutes ses lettres, que la venue 
du juge terrible, et la rigueur de son jugement.” 

In regard to Rome itself, he repeated the prediction of St. Benedict; a prediction 
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the reign of the saints which shall have no end. In the 
approach of which consummation, all nature must be ex- 
pected to be disordered; seasons deranged, wars raging, 
and famines, earthquakes, and pestilences. If not m 

our days,” he concludes, “we must expect it in those fol¬ 
lowing. 

Is or, in his warning-cry as to the judgments precursive 
ot the world s end being at hand, did he omit the warning 
as to Antichrist being at hand also. He connected the 
one awful apprehension with the other in his forebodings 
just as had been done by most, of the Fathers of the 
Church before him.—A notable occasion had arisen to call 
torth the public declaration of his sentiments and his fears 
on this subject The Patriarch of Constantinople, John 
the 1 aster, had just then assumed the title to himself 
(though not, we may be assured, in the full meaning of the 

words) of Universal Bishop} Against this, Gregory_ 

as indeed Pope Pelagius just before him,—raised his most 
solemn protestations. In letters written and published at 
difierent times, from 590 (or rather, including that written 
in lelagms pontificate,'’ from 580) to nearly the end of 
the century, and addressed to the Greek Emperor and 
Empress, the Patriarchs of Constantinople, Antioch, and 
Alexandria, the bishop of Thessalonica, and many others, 3 
lie declared before Christendom that whosoever, in his 
elation of s l )irit > Ci,lled himself, or sought to be called, uni¬ 
versal bishop, or universal priest, that man was the likeness, 
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the precursor, and the preparer for Antichrist: 1 —that he 
bore the same characteristic of boundless pride and self¬ 
exaltation : that the tendency of his assumption, if con¬ 
sented to, was that which was the grand object of Anti¬ 
christ, viz. to withdraw all members of the Church from its 
only true head, Christ Jesus, and to attach and connect 
them in the stead with himself : 2 —moreover that, in so far 
as the priesthood might have acquiesced in it, there had 
been prepared an army, not of soldiers indeed, but of priests, 
to assist him in carrying out that design into effect. 3 It 
was stated or implied in his letters, that he regarded the 
title spoken of as the name of blasphemy connected with 
the ten-horned beast in the Apocalypse; 4 the self-exalta¬ 
tion manifested above all his fellow-men, as that predicted 
of the man of sin in St. Paul’s Epistle to the Thessaloni- 
ans; 5 and the consenting thereto as that departure from 

1 “Ego fidenter dico quia quisquis se universalem sacerdotem vocat, vel vocari 
desiderat in elatione sua, Antichristum prsecurrit, quia superbiendo se caeteris pne- 
ponit.” Ep. to the emperor Maurice; Lib. vi. Ep. 30.—Dr. C. Maitland in his Book 
on the Catacombs, p. 188, observes that the Benedictines deserve credit for retaining 
in their edition of Gregory’s Works this embarrassing epistle; considering that the 
Yatiean copy omits the entire epistle, and the one following it. 

2 “ Frater et co-episcopus noster Johannes, mandata dominica, &c. despiciens, 
eum per elationem praecurrere conatur in nomine :—ita ut universa sibi tentet ad- 
scribere, et omnia quee soli uni capiti coherent, videlicet Christo, p<u elationem 
pompatici sermonis, ejusdem Christi sibi studeat membra subjugare.” Lib. iv. Ep. 36. 

3 “ Omnia enim quae pnedicta sunt hunt. Rex superbise prope est; et (quod dici 
nefas est) sacerdotum ei praeparatur cxercitus.” Ib. Ep. 38. 

I read cxercitus for exitus , with Parens, Daubuz, &c.—Parens (p. 306, Engl. Ed.) 
says; “Most copies have '•exitus sacerdotum est praeparatus : ’ ” justly adding, “ But 
the words that follow iu Gregory show that it cannot be so ; viz. ‘ Because the clergy 
war and strive for mastery and advancement, who were appointed to go before others 
in humility.’ ” 

But, in fact, the exitus is a simple falsification of cxercitus by Romish Editors. 
Says Dr. James, in his Treatise on “ the corruption of Scripture, Councils, and Fa¬ 
thers, by Romish Prelates,” (London, 1688,) cited by Goode on the Divine Rule of 
Faith, i. 206, (2nd Ed.) “ All the MSS. that I could procure, or get into my hands, 
that is seven MSS., do read exereitns, not exitus .” Yet, he adds, “for citing these 
words truly Bishop Jewel has been traduced and slandered among the Papists; ” as if 
misquoting Gregory to serve his purpose.—Not all Papists however, let me observe, 
have thus adulterated the passage. Bellarmiue De Sum. Pontif. xiii. 14, ad 
fin., gives it correctly, “ Sacerdotum ei praeparatur exereitus ,” without even noticing 
any other reading. He only endeavours to do away with its force, as against the 
Papacy, by observing that Gregory did not mean that priests as priests would belong 
to the army of Antichrist; but only that priests in their character of pride were 
preparing an army for Antichrist: “Non sacerdotes ut sacerdotes, sed sacerdotes ut 
superbos, Antichristo exercitum praeparare.” 

4 “Absit a cordibus Christianorum nomen istud blasphemiae.” Lib. iv. Ep. 32. 
Compare Apoc. xiii. 5 ; “ There was given unto him a month speaking blasphemies.” 

5 The “ in elatione sua,” and “ per elationem,” are in evident allusion, as Daubuz 
observes from Du Plcssis Mornay, to the “exalting himself,” vTrtpaipofnvoQ £7rt 
•jravra Xeyoptvov Qtov rj otfiaopcLy of 2 Thcss. ii. 4 :—a clause, let me observe, which 
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the faith, and that apostasy, which was predicted alike in the 
same epistle, and in that to Timothy. 1 As to the Greek 
Patriarch’s having so acted, he said that it surprised him 
not: that he only saw in the fact prophecy fulfilling; and 
recognised in it a sign of Antichrist being close at hand. 2 
Under which persuasion he could not but the rather raise 
his protesting voice; and that not as in a personal cause, 
but in that of God and of the whole Church: earnestly 
hoping that, when revealed. Antichrist might not find that 
which was his own in the principles, or even in the titles, 
of the priesthood. 3 

Oh! sagacious and most true observer! sagacious in 
perceiving that the effect of any such allowed and recog¬ 
nised pretensions to a universal episcopate would, as regards 
men, involve the probable prostration beneath it of all 
authority, secular as well as ecclesiastical ; 4 and, as regards 
Christ, the certain withdrawal of the Church into apostasy 
from Him, its only true Lord and head!—But what then 
when, in spite of this declaration,—thus pressed as it had 
been on the attention of Christendom, thus dispersed, thus 
repeated, and even enregistered in the canon-law of the 
Romish Church, 5 —this very title was, within 10 or 15 
years after, officially conferred on and assumed by Gregory’s 
own successor in the Roman episcopate, the Greek emperor 
himself conferring it: assumed by him, not in its re- 

has been sometimes construed as alluding simply to God; but of which the meaning, 
--as inferred from the expression Xiyoytvov thou, and the added word otfiaaua, or 
A ms rather to he the high secular authorities of this world. Compare 

.,, n . > an ^ 8CC a ^ s0 Stephens’ Thesaurus on otfiaoua. — The whole prophecy 

will be discussed in a later part of this Work. 

1 1 Tim. iv. 1; “in the last times some shall apostatize from the faith,” enroo- 
Ti)aovTai ti)q 7r«TTe<ug- where the verb is one connate with the noun in 2 Thess. ii. 3* 
“Except there come the apostasy.” Gregory had said, Lib. iv. Ep. 39; “In isto 
seelest o voeabulo coiusentire nihil est alitid qtiam fidem perdere.” 

* “ Propinqua jam esse Antiehristi tempera designatur.” Lib. iv. Ep. 31. “An- 
tichristus jnxta est.” Lib. vi. Ep. 28, &e. 

3 “Studiose eupio ne proprium quid inveniat, non solum in moiibus, sed etiam 
nee in voeabulo, sacerdotum.” vi. 28. 

4 1 (m }y f*;y probable, because I am here speaking simply of the title of (ecumenic, or 
unwtrsal bishop ; not ot that title of even yet loftier pretensions, which in the ease of 
the Roman patriarch (not of the Greek) was associated with the former;—the title of 
Christs \ icar, or, \ icbgeukn'T on earth. On this see my remarks p 412 infra 
also those made more fully in Part iv. Ch. v. of mv 3rd Volume. 

6 Pope Pelagias’ remonstrance is extant, says l)aubuz, “ in the Collections of the 
Councils, and inserted in the Collection of the Canon Law, and elsewhere.” More¬ 
over many of Gregory’s Epistles,—for example, those to the Pisliop of Tkcssaloniea, 
—were circular. 


26 * 
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stricted meaning, as by the Eastern Patriarch previously; 
but in its full and plain meaning of universal episcopal su¬ 
premacy over the whole professing Church on earth, and as 
a title thenceforth never to be abandoned ! 1 Surely the 
fact was one calculated to excite both the ponderings and 
the misgivings of thinking men : and to awaken inquiry 
whether that dreaded phantasm, the very Antichrist of 
prophecy, might not even then have been brought into ex¬ 
istence in the world, albeit under a form in some respects 
little expected; and, if so, with fearful evils, doubtless, fol¬ 
lowing in its train. 

II. But the idea thus suggested will be better judged of, 
after remarking on the awful prognostics in the religion of 
the times, as viewed by men such as St. John then specially 
represented; them that kept the commandments of God , and 
judged of things by the unerring ride of his ivord . In the 
definition of which persons I add the second characteristic 
to the first, because from the infirmity of the human mind, 
the speciousness sometimes of error, and the undue influ¬ 
ence of example and authority, it is too lamentably noto¬ 
rious in Church-history that many good men have erred in 
judgment on points most important, and thereby uninten¬ 
tionally helped forward the cause of evil and error.—As 
to the sentiments of these wiser few on the point we speak 
of, we can scarcely fail to judge correctly, if we glance 
with them at the then general state and aspect of religion; 
including a brief retrospective view of its history and pro¬ 
gress, during the century and a half of the Gothic revolu¬ 
tions and settlements preceding. 

In other and earlier parts of this Apocalyptic comment, 
the instealing into the Church visible of the great Apos¬ 
tasy has been already set before the reader, in respect of 
its two earliest unfolded principles and features, both as 
prefigured in the prophecy, and as fulfilled in the historic 
times corresponding ;—the times namely of the last half of 
the fourth century. 2 It was on account thereof that God’s 

1 It was conferred by the Emperor Phocas, A.D. 606.—The grant itself, and the 
epoch constituted by it, will be recurred to in another part of this work. See on 
Apoc. xiii. in my 3rd Vol. 

3 See Part i. Chap. vii. § 3, and Part ii. Ch. i. 
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judgments were represented in vision as commissioned 
against Roman Christendom : and hence, accordingly, that 
fearful outburst on it of the symbolic tempests of the first 
four Trumpets, of the fulfilment of which we have just 
traced the progress.—And what then the moral effect re¬ 
sulting? Did God’s judgments in the Gothic woe in any 
measure effect their intended end; and lead to the energetic 
expurgation of those apostatizing errors from among them, 
by the people of Roman Christendom:—either in the 
Eastern Empire, which from afar, though itself not al¬ 
together unscathed, witnessed the woe; or the Western, 
which was convulsed by it, and at length subverted ? Ear 
from it. Throughout the century and a half, or two 
centuries, during which the judgments from God had gone 
on fulfilling their commission, the evil had also gone on 
advancing. New superstitions and corruptions had been 
added to the old; and the old become more deeply rooted 
in the Church, and confirmed. The baptismal sacrament 
was still ministered, and regarded, as that which operated 
with the mysterious efficacy of a charm to men’s salvation; 
and much of the same mysterious vivifying influence, ex 
opere operato, ascribed to the other and more awful sacra¬ 
ment. 1 2 * * * The saints and their merits were still invocated 
and set forth, and this even in the authorized liturgies, as 
the most powerful mediators, and best plea, with God; 
and their relics and pictures more than ever venerated and 
worshipped. Alike in the West and in the East the prac¬ 
tice had now become all but universal. 8 And who more in- 

1 Alike Ambrose, the two Cyrils, Chrysostom, and other fathers of the close of the 
fourth century, already then used such strong language about the character and effect 
of those “tremendous” mysteries, as might well awe men’s minds into a very super¬ 
stitious view of the sacrament; and also pave the way for the transubstantiation of the 
middle age. These views, and this language, continued in vogue afterwards; not 
the simpler and more scriptural views of Augustine. The latter viewed the Lord’s 
Supper as a commemorative rite, though with grace accompanying it to the faith¬ 
ful participant. See his Contra Faust, xx. 21; “JIujus sacrificii caro et sanguis 
ante adventum Christi per vietimas similitudinum proinittebatiir; in passione Christi 
per ipsani vcritatein reddebatur: post aseensum Christi per sacramentum memories 
celebratur.” Doctr. Christ, iii. 24, &c.—Let me refer the reader to an elaborate re¬ 
vue w of the origin and progress of the doctrine of Transubstantiation in the American 
Bibliotheca Sacra , No. 1. 

2 Mr. Palmer, in his valuable work on the Origincs Liturgicec , i. 278, notices the 

freedom of the ancient Oriental Litanies from the invocation of saints; and that it 

was not admitted into the Roman Litany till the seventh century. Put, in fact, 

Litanies of this character had been long before chanted in the East / as on the 
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fluential than Gregory himself in finally establishing it ? In 
his Sacramentary it is the saints’ merits and the saints’ in¬ 
tercession that are set before the worshipper as his ground 
of hope. 1 And when the Christian Bishop Serenus of 
Marseilles, seeing the idolatrous worship paid them by the 
people, cast out the saints’ images from the churches of his 
diocese, Gregory took part with the people against him: 
and, though not indeed without protesting against the 
actual worship, yet ordered that which entailed it, the re¬ 
tention of the images. 2 

Besides all which, another error and corruption, long 
covertly instealing into the Church, had just now by the 
same Pope Gregory been authoritatively established, which 
was likely on peculiar grounds to excite the alarm and the 
misgivings of each Christian eontemplatist;—I mean the 
error of purgatory. It was an error not unconnected with 
that of saint-invocation just before mentioned; as it simi¬ 
larly related to the inhabitants of the invisible world, and 
rose in part from the same source. For, the foolish minds 
of men having transgressed the limits of the written word 
in their speculations respecting departed saints, what was 
there to prevent the extension of those speculations to the 
state of other departed ones ;—viz. of those that could not 

memorable occasion of Nestorius* condemnation at Constantinople, A.D. 431. “A 
long order of monks and hermits, carrying burning tapers in their hands, chanted 
litanies to the Mother of God.” Gib. viii. 295.—Mr. P. suggests further that where 
that invocation of saints was practised, it was rather “ prayer made to God for the 
intercession of saints.” than direct invocation of them. I suppose he means through 
the saints; so as in Pope Gregory’s Sacramentary. But surely, even so, neither the 
guilt nor the folly of the supplicants were diminished thereby; for it was a worship 
that involved the supercession and neglect of Christ, (just as depicted in that most 
striking Apocalyptic figuration of the incense-offering scene, Apoc. viii. 3—5,) alike 
in his character of man’s propitiatory atonement , and man’s one great and divinely 
appointed Mediator ! 

Floury ascribes Gregory’s settlement of the Roman worship to the year A.D. 599. 
—His septiform Litany seems to have been instituted in 590, on occasion of the great 
pestilence at Rome. See Cave, Hist. Lit. on Gregory I. 

1 I extract the following from the Sacramentary. “ Memoriam venerantes im¬ 
primis gloriosm semper Virginis Marne .... sed et omnium sanctorum tuorum; 
quorum meritis precibusque concedes ut in omnibus protectionis turn muniamur 
auxilio adding, however, the formal and now almost valueless saving clause, “per 
Christum Dominum nostrum.”—Compare Cyril's private explanation to the same 
effect, p. 342, Note 5 . 

See also Gregory’s own extraordinary report about the relics of St. Paul to the 
Empress Constantina; in exemplification of his superstition on that head. Wadding- 
ton i. 296. 

2 Thus by the Church, as once by Gnostics, Christ as the Mediating God-man was 
set aside. 
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be considered saints at the time of dying ? The solemn 
Church-prayers for the dead,—though originally only ap- 
plicatory to martyrs, and others of the Christian brethren 
departed in the Lord , and in such case confined to thanks¬ 
giving for their past faith and victory, and supplication 
for the speedy hastening of the Lord’s coming, and there¬ 
with of the perfect consummation of the saint’s bliss in 
body and soul reunited, 1 —had in process of time been 
extended to embrace more doubtful characters,—indeed 
all departed professedly in the faith : 2 and opinions hacl 
been broached by learned and eloquent fathers in the 
fourth century, though doubtfully and indeed self-contra- 
dictorily, that in cases even of men deceased in sin (unless 
aggravated cases) these prayers of the Church might per¬ 
haps avail to obtain for them mitigation, if not remission, 
of the judicial punishment. 3 But, if so, must there not 
be some purifying fire to burn out their sins : perhaps ap¬ 
plied, so as heathen poets and Platonists set forth, instantly 

1 Such is Dr. Burton’s general view of the early Church’s prayers for the dead: 
(p. 318;) it being understood that the Christians ot the 2nd century, and part of the 
3rd, expected that the saints’ resurrection would precede that of the wicked, and take 
place at the Millennium; also, according to Tertullian, that during the Millennium 
the order of the saints’ rising would be in order of merit. “ Oblationes pro defunetis, 
pro natalitiis, annua die facimus.” “ Pro aninui ejus orat [vidua], et refrigerium 
interim adpostulat ei, et in prim a resurrectione consortium, et otfert annuis diebus 
dormitationis ejus.” Again *, “ Modicum quoque delictum moru resurrect ionis luen- 
dum interpretamur.” So Tertullian De Cor. Mil. 3, Dc Monogam. 10. Dc Anima 58. 

See pp. 338, 342 supra.—On the subject of purgatory generally let me refer to a 
brief digest of patristic testimony in Middle's Christian Antiquities , pp. 377—394; 
(Ed. 1839 :) also to the Rev. IF. J. Hall's Book on Purgatory. (London, 1843.) 

2 The prayer after consecration of the sacramental elements, Cyril of Jerusalem * 
tells us, had these words : “ We offer this sacrifice in memory . . of all that have fallen 
asleep before us,” See. ; (i. e. in the communion of the Church ;) and consequently 
of all about whom charity might entertain hope, in any of hope’s various degrees: 
“believing that it is a great advantage to their souls to be prayed for, whilst the holy 
and tremendous sacrifice lies upon the altar.” Catecli. Lect. xxiii. 9. 

3 So especially Chrysostom. “They,” the wicked, “are not so much to he la¬ 
mented, as succoured with prayers and alms. . . For not in vain does he who stands 
at the altar, when the tremendous mysteries are celebrated, erv, We offer unto thee 
for all those that sleep in Christ. . . v rhe common propitiation of the whole world is 
before us: . . . and we may obtain a general pardon for them by our prayers and 
alms.” Again he says, “that prayers were made for all that were deceased in the 
faith: (i. e. professedly:) and that none were excluded from the benefit hut catechu¬ 
mens, dying in a voluntary neglect of baptism.” Ilom. 41 in 1 Cor., and Horn. 3 in 
Philipp. 

Epiphanius in one passage said that prayer should be made even for sinners; in 
another, that after death there can he obtained no help.—The same inconsistency at¬ 
taches to Ambrose , and even to Augustine; supposing certain passages adduced by 
Romanists from the latter to be genuine. But some of these wc know are not genu¬ 
ine : (see Hall, p. 146, See. :) while many other passages in Augustine are express to 
the effect that after death there is uo change. So e. g. Epist. 199. 2; “In quo 
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after death f and which possibly a passage in St. Paul 
might have meant, 8 though otherwise indeed explained by 
the fathers ? 3 —So, during the century and a half or two 
centuries preceding, the foolish minds of men had been 
darkly intruding into things not seen, 4 those secret things 
that belonged to the Lord God; 5 and preparing further 
meanwhile, by their increased credulity in relics and mira¬ 
cles and visions, for any delusions on this point that the 
priesthood, itself also debased by superstition, might for 
gain or for ambition palm upon them. And now behold, as 
the sixth century closed in, Pope Gregory arose to fix 
authoritatively the awful truth of a purgatorial fire imme¬ 
diately after death. 6 It was on the evidence of superna¬ 
tural visions and revelations. Germanus, Bishop of Capua, 
had himself seen the soul of Paschasius the deacon boiling 
in the hot baths of St. Angelo F—Who could calculate the 
depth of superstition into which the purgatorial doctrine, 
thus authorised, 8 was likely to lead the people ? Who the 
effect that it must have on the position and influence of the 
priesthood ? 

And indeed it seems to me that the influence and power ac¬ 
cruing to the priesthood, from the accumulated superstitions 


quemque invenerit suns novissimus dies, in hoc eum comprehendet mundi novissi- 
mns dies: quoniam qualis in die isto quisque moritur, talis in die illo judicabitur.” 
AlsoEp. 153. 3, Serm. 161. 4, De Pcccat. Merit, i. 28, &c.—On Augustine’s “varying 
and contradictory speculations about the possibility of a purgatorial state/’ Prof. Butler 
(writing against Newman’s Development, p. 29) refers to Bishop Taylor’s Dissuasive, 
Part ii. B. ii. § 2. 

1 See Hall on Purgatory , Cb. i. 

2 “ Every man’s work shall be made manifest; for the day shall declare it; because 
it shall be revealed by fire, and the fire shall try every man’s work, of what sort it is. 
... If any man’s work shall be burned, be shall suffer loss; but he himself shall be 
saved, yet so as by fire.” 1 Cor. iii. 13, 15. 

3 See the patristic expositions in Mr. Hall, pp. 54—56. Origcn , Jerome , and Au¬ 
gustine thought that the apostle meant the fire of temporal tribulation before death; 
which even Gregory I. himself allowed might be the sense. Lactantius, Basil , Am¬ 
brose referred it to the general conflagration at the day of judgment; Gregory Nazi- 
anzen, Chrysostom,, and Theodoret to hell itself.— In the judgment Augustine thought 
it not unlikely that siucere but inconsistent Christians might have temporal suffering 
to go through. 

4 Col. ii. 18. 5 Deut. xxix. 29. 

6 “ De quibusdam levibus culpis esse ante judieium purgatorius ignis credendus est.” 
Dial. iv. 39, 41. 

7 Ibid. 40; cited by Hall, p. 26.—See on Pope Gregory’s establishment of the 
doctrine of Purgatory Dean Waddiugton’s remarks, E. H. i. 404. 

8 It was not however dogmatically established as an article of faith in the R. Catho¬ 
lic Church till the Council of Florence, A. D. 1439; confirmed by the Council of 
Trent 100 years later. 
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of the last three centuries, was a point that could scarce fail 
to impress deeply the mind of the discerning Christian. 
Ever since the commencement of the Apostasy, each succes¬ 
sive step of departure from gospel-truth into superstition 
and error had been of a nature to give, and to increase to 
them, an illegitimate, unscriptural, and most pernicious 
power; in substitution for that better and hallowing in¬ 
fluence assigned to them in God’s own holy word. 1 2 The 
sacramental error, as I have before stated, tended to make 
them viewed by the people, not only as God’s honoured in¬ 
struments of good by bringing men into outward covenant 
with Him who was the soul’s life, and urging them to per¬ 
sonal faith in Him, in order to its personal appropriation; 
but almost as themselves the direct efficient cause of life 
and salvation. 3 The saint and relic-worship, requiring at¬ 
tendance as it did at the churches enshrining those relics, 
which were under their care, suggested the necessity of 
securing the priest’s co-operation and favour, who was the 
supposed saint’s chief intimate, as well as chief voucher. 3 
The substitution by Pope Leo, about the middle of the 
fifth century, of private confession to priests, instead of 
public in the church, 4 —and moreover the extension some¬ 
what later of the virtue of indulgences granted by them, to 


1 See Hebrews xiii. 7, 17, 1 Tim. v. 17, &c. 

2 See pp. 282—286 supra.—“ The Jewish priests,” says Chrysostom, “ had power 
to remove the leprosy of the body ; or rather only to examine the cleansed, («7r«AAa- 
ytprag ,) and not any power to cleanse; (a7TrtAAorr£<v') and you know how that 
office was contended for. Whereas Christian priests have received authority, not to 
remove the bodily leprosy, but the corruption of the mind; not merely to verify the 
removal, but to remove it entirely:” ci7ra\\aTTtiv 7ravrt\ujg. De Sacerdot. iii. 6. 

3 See p. 340.—I might say canonizer; only that it was not till the tenth eentury 
that the canonization of saints was actually solemnized. See Moshcim x. 2. 3. 4. 

4 On the injunction by Pope Leo 1, Dean Waddington, after noticing its connexion 
both as effect and cause with the increased immorality of the times, has the fol¬ 
lowing important observations. “ Put another consequence which certainly flowed 
from this measure, and which, in the eye of an ambitious churchman, might coun¬ 
terbalance its demoralizing effect, was the vast addition of influence it gave to the 
clergy. When he delivered over the consciences of the people into the hands of the 
priest, when he consigned the most secret acts and thoughts of individual imperfection 
to the torture of private inquisition and scrutiny, Leo had indeed the glory of laying 
the first and corner stone of the papal edifice; that on which it rose and rested, and 
without which the industry of his successors would have been vainly exerted.” i. 253. 
See too Mosheim v. 2. 1. 3. 

The practice existed earlier in the Eastern Chureh; but was, about A.D. 390, dis¬ 
continued in consequence of abuses resulting. See Soerat. v. 19, and Sozom. 11. E. vii. 
16. It was however soon restored, and has been ever since continued. See Wad- 
dingtou on the Greek Church, p. 51. 
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the remission of guilt, as well as of ecclesiastical penance' 
—these fresh innovations, already brought in before the 
epoch of our text, had also each immensely added to their 
power. And the doctrine of purgatory, which now fol¬ 
lowed, as we have said, put a climax to it. For, if the 
former had made them masters of the consciences, and 
almost fate, of the living, the latter represented them as 
masters in no little measure of the fate of those dear to 
the living among the dead. It had given them, what 
Archimedes wanted, another world on which to fix their 
lever; 2 and, so fixt, they might with it move this.—A 
power such, and so derived, was fearful to contemplate :— 
the rather, as the now enforced celibacy of the clergy, 
(might not this be the evil predicted by St. Paul, 1 Tim. iv. 
1 ?) 3 detaching them from other ties, could not but have 
the effect of directing their ambition into the only line 
open to it, that of ecclesiastical power ; 4 and this when (in 
no little measure from the same cause) their morals, as well 
as their knowledge, were too generally debased and low. 5 As 
to their use of this power it would of course be all neces¬ 
sarily anti-christian: —i. e. not to lead men to Christ ; but, 
by the interposition and substitution of living priests, just 
as of departed saints, to shut Christ more and more out of 
view. Insomuch that, as a doctrinal system of anti-chris- 
tianism, the Apostasy might seem to have been now almost 
brought by its secret deviser and guide to perfection ; not 
without but within the professing Church, according to so 

1 Polydore Virgil, in his work De Inventor, viii. 1. (published A.D. 1499), refers 
the origin of the Romish doctrine of indulgences, as afterwards developed, i. e. as 
including the remission of the guilt and future punishment of sin, as well as of its 
temporal punishment , to the time of Gregory I. For the assignment of which late 
date to it his Book was put into the Index Expurgatorius. Bingham, vi. 595. 

2 Aog 7 tov ary. I use, I believe, Mr. Hume’s striking simile. 

3 Said Ignatius, in a fragment preserved by J. Damascenus, (ap. Galland. Bibl. i. 
288,) IlrtpSmac Zvyov pijdtvi eirinSei. And Theodoret, in his comment on 1 Tim. 
iv. 1, (“ Forbidding to marry,”) remarks that it was not the approbation of celibacy, 
but the legal enforcement of it. so as by certain heretics, that was to mark the apostasy 
meant. Haeret. Fab. v. 29. 

It is observable that the apostle’s notice of this feature in the predicted apostasy 
occurs in the midst of his detail of the duties of bishops (or presbyters) and deacons; 
and just after stating of the one and the other that they should be “ husbands of one 
wife : ” so that the enforced celibacy predicted may naturally be construed as having 
special reference to the same classes of Church ministers. 

4 So the Koran, ch. ix, charges it against the Christians of Mahomet’s time: 
“ They take their priests and monks for their lords, besides God.” Sale ii. 8. 

5 See Mosheim vi. 2. 3. 1, 2. 
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many ancient Fathers’ understanding of those words “ sit¬ 
ting in the temple of God /’ said by St. Paul of the great 
Antichrist of the apostasy. 1 Indeed it might seem only to 
need the superposition of one single individual heading it, 
to constitute Antichrist ! —For which, and whom, on a 
much larger view of the evidence than Gregory had taken, 
the Christian contemplatist’s conclusion would be that the 
priesthood were prepared, even like an army , (I use Gre¬ 
gory’s own strong language,) to abet and aid him : i. e. 
supposing that, as so long expected, this a7ro<rra(ria should 
be but his Trpofyo/xos, 2 or forerunner; and he should at 
length really appear. 

Finally,—as to this predicted Antichrist, —it seems to 
me that when considered in respect of their history, charac¬ 
ter, pretensions, episcopal site, and relation to the too 
generallyapostatized Church and priesthood in Christendom, 
there was that in the see and bishops of Rome which might 
well have struck the reflecting Christian as wearing to 
that awful phantasm of prophecy a most suspicious likeness, 
Considering that, while the Apostasy was progressing, 
those bishops had been too uniformly its promoters and in- 
cnlcators, and that now, when it was all but brought to 
maturity, Pope Gregory had most zealously (though not 
altogether consistently) 3 identified himself and his see with 
its whole system, inclusive alike of its infusions of Judaism 
and Heathenism, its enforced clerical celibacy and monas- 
ticism, its confessional and its purgatory, its saint, relic, 
and image worship, its pilgrimages, and its lying miracles, 4 
—considering that the seat of the episcopate thus heading 
the Apostasy was Rome , the fated seven-hilled city, the 
seat of the Beast in Apocalyptic prophecy, and place to 
which so many Fathers had looked as that of Antichrist’s 
supremacy,— Rome so singularly freed, by means of the 
very wrecking of its empire, from the “ let” long time con¬ 
trolling it of the overlooking Roman imperial power, and 

1 See the opinions of Jerome, Augustine, Chrysostom, Theodorct, &c. pp. 389—391 
supra. 

2 Cyril, &c. Sec p. 391. 

3 I refer to the often apparent mixture of piety with his superstition. 

4 I may refer to Dean Waddington’s Church History, i. 291—304, and 403,405, 
for an excellent summary of Rope Gregory the lst’s acts, policy, and character. 
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then, by Belisarius’ and Narses’ conquests, from the subse¬ 
quent but short-lived let of Italian Gothic princes, similarly 
near and controlling, 1 —considering that the power of the 
keys was now believed in the West to attach individually 
to but one bishop, viz. to St. Peters episcopal successor 
and representative, (not, as previously long time supposed, 
to the body of priests or bishops,) and that the fact of St. 
Peter s having visited, and been martyred and buried at 
Rome , had (as was thought) determined that representative 
to be the Roman bishop,—considering that, in consequence, 
the bishop of the now revived Imperial city was indicating 
pretensions, which seemed likely to be realized, to a 
spiritual empire over Christendom immeasurably loftier 
than that of old Pagan Rome, and had not merely accepted 
and assumed the before-mentioned title of Universal Bishop , 
given by the Emperor, 2 but accepted and assumed the yet 
loftier title, distinctively ascribed to him a little earlier, as if 
Christ’s own gift, by the Italian bishops and priesthood in 
Council, of Christ's Vicar on earth, 3 —the very characteristic 
predicated of the Man of Sin by St. Paul, and identical 
title, only Latinized, with St. John’s term Antichrist ,— 
considering that, besides the priesthood thus taking part to 
elevate him, the people also generally of the western part 
of the apostatizing Church acquiesced in it, (like Augus¬ 
tine’s multiplied u ficti et motif to aid in Antichrist’s de¬ 
velopment,) 4 and specially the kings of the new-formed 


1 i. e. of the Herulian and Ostro-Gothic dynasties, each of which embraced Rome 
in their kingdoms, and exercised royal power over it. See Mosheim vi. 2. 2. 2. 
The Lombard kingdom, which followed after Narses’ final conquests, had nothing to 
do with Rome: which was then a dependency (though very much independent in 
action) of the Constantinopolitan Exarchate or Vice-royalty of Ravenna.—Other re¬ 
sults of Belisarius’ expedition were but transient. 

The existence of such a man as Gregory at this conjuncture, to take advantage of 
the removal of “ the let,” was assuredly a very remarkable coincidence. 

2 The appellation moreover of Pope, or Ylcnrag, hitherto the general designation of 
Bishops, in the West as well as the East, was now, in Italy at least, applied ex¬ 
clusively to the Bishop of Rome. Gieseler E. H. § 115. 

3 Enuodius in his Apolog. pro Synodo, on occasion of the contest A.D. 503 be¬ 
tween Symmachus and Laurentius for the papacy, wrote “ Vice Dei judicare Ponti- 
ficem; and the Roman Council adopted it. See Mosh. vi. 2. 2. 2, 4 ; Hard. ii. 983; 
also my Part iv. Ch. v. 

I say in the text k ‘ distinctively ,” because the phrase ascribed to him, or something 
similar, had been ascribed in earlier times to bishops generally. So in unguarded 
phrase even Ignatius, supposing the passage genuine, had said that the bishop was tig 
tottov 0£ou: as also Cyprian, Epist. 63.—So early had the train begun to be laid. 

4 See p. 391 supra. 
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Gothic kingdoms, thus adding power throughout the West 
to his name and office,—considering all these resemblances, 

I say, in respect of place, time, titles, pretensions, power, 
might not the thought have well occurred to the reflecting 
Christian of the day, that the bishops of Rome, regarded 
in their succession ami line, might very possibly be the iden¬ 
tical Antichrist predicted :—he whose incoming was to be 
with lying miracles ; 1 he who was to sum up in himself as 
their head, to use Irenteus’ expression, all the particulars of 
the previously long progressing apostasy; and to be in 
short, as Justin Martyr had called him, “ the Man of the 
Apostasy,” 3 as well as, in St. Paul’s language, “ the Man 
of Sin ? ” 

No doubt there was in Gregory himself much respecta¬ 
bility of character, and semblance of piety. But this con¬ 
stituted no objection. Both Pagan emperors and unchristian 
heretics had often been personally estimable and respectable: 
and alike Hippolytus, and Cyril of Jerusalem, and other 
Fathers, had exprest an opinion (an opinion derived doubtless 
from the apostle’s descriptive words respecting his incoming 
“ with all dcccivciblencss of unrighteousness”) that Anti¬ 
christ would at first, under direction of the Master-Spirit of 
evil, wear that deceptive guise, in order the better to seduce 
men. 3 —No doubt, again, such a view of Antichrist was in 
this respect different from that of the earlier Fathers, in that 
they had looked to see him unfolded in one single indivi¬ 
dual. 4 But here St. Paul’s own language showed that they 
might very possibly be wrong. For the apostle designated 
the Roman imperial succession, that was to be the let to 
Antichrist’s manifestation, to xars^ov, under the figure of 
an individual man, o he to ho letteth ; 5 so indicating 

that that other phrase the man of sin might similarly be 
meant of a continuously living succession.—Once more, 
if the 1200 days, or three and a half years, predicted of 

1 “"Whose coming is after the working of Satan with lying miracles,” &c. 2 Thcss. 
ii. 9. 

2 “ In sc rccapitulans apostasiam.” So Iromeus.— “The man of the apostasy” is 
Justin Martyr’s title to Antichrist. See pp. 229, 231 supra. 

* See pp. 229, 389—391, supra: also an abstract of patristic opinions about Anti¬ 
christ, in mv Examination of the Futurists’ Scheme of Apocalyptic Interpretation, in 
the Appendix to Yol. iv. 

4 See pp. 230, 389 supra. 


5 Thess. ii. 7. 
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Antichrist’s continuance, would seem in such case to be too 
short a period, various late Scriptural expositors, e. g. Ticho- 
nius and Primasius, had suggested what might be a solu¬ 
tion of the difficulty, and one well accordant with Scripture 
usage ; viz. that the days in such prophetic formulae might 
have a mystic and extended meaning: indeed, as those 
expositors had each in one place stated, as well as the 
learned Theodoret in his Exposition of the 70 hebdomads 
of Daniel, that each prophetic day might probably symbol¬ 
ize a year} 

But however this might be,—and it is a subject that we 
shall have to discuss fully elsewhere,—of one thing he must 
have felt assured, viz. that the state of the bishops and 
priesthood and Church generally, alike in East and West, 
(for even as regarded Antichrist, the Eastern Patriarch was 
just as much prepared to enact the character as the West¬ 
ern, could he but have accomplished it,) I say that the 
ecclesiastical state, alike of East and West, was such as to 
call for the signal judgments of God. Already,—excepting 
the <povoi , the religious murderings, —there was not a single 
one in the catalogue of sins afterwards enumerated as the 
cause of the sixth Trumpet’s woe and the woe preced¬ 
ing,' that had not, at the close of the sixth centuiy, be¬ 
come markedly characteristic of the professed Christian 
Church and clergy. There was the worship of daemons, or 
saints canonized, and of images or idols of gold, silver, 
brass, stone, and wood, which could neither see, nor hear, 
nor walk ; 1 2 3 and there were the sorceries, or lying charms 


1 Comment on" Apoc. xi. 3, 9. The important year-day question will be fully 
discussed elsewhere. See on Apoc. xiii; where the whole subject of the Popes and 
Papacy, as the predicted Antichrist, will also come under review. See too my 
sketches of Tichonius’ and Primasius’ Apocalyptic Commentaries in the Appendix to 
my Yol. iv. 

2 ix. 20, 21; “ The rest of the men, which were not killed by these plagues, yet 
repented not of the works of their hands, that they should not worship daemons, 
and idols of gold, and silver, and stone, and of wood, which can neither see, nor 
hear, nor walk. Neither repented they of their murders, nor of their sorceries, 
(<papfutKUit)v y ) nor of their fornication, nor of their thefts.” 

I shall fully support the explanation and application of the word damans , made in 
the text above, when we come to the consideration of the passage here quoted. 

3 In an expedition of the Romans into Persia, A.D. 589, a miraculous image of 
Christ, one said to be made by higher hands than of man, was carried before the 
army. Gibbon, viii. 180, observes that this was the first example of what were 
afterwards commou, the axtipoTroir\Toi Christian images ; u I had almost said,” Gib- 
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and miracles ; and there were the fornications, and priestly 
religious thefts. —And must not all these have seemed to 
an enlightened Christian to cry to Heaven for judgment ?— 
Of the causes of coming woe against Jerusalem specified by 
the ancient prophets, and of those afterwards similarly spe¬ 
cified by Christ and his apostles, how few were there but 
now applied to corrupted Christendom ! 1 Specially it was 
for its rejection, its determined rejection, of his own blessed 
gospel dispensation long offered it, that the Lord Jesus had 
finally denounced woe against Jerusalem :—a denunciation, 
of which that maniac prophet’s cry, which Josephus de¬ 
scribes to us, of “ Woe, Woe, Woe, to the city and the 
temple,” 2 was but the echo. And if woe was then boded 
against Jerusalem, how not, at this fearful crisis of its apos¬ 
tasy, against Roman Christendom also ? Surely the very air 
must have seemed vocal to each thoughtful Christian, into 
which ascended the incense of its Christ-denying worship 
and blasphemies. To the West indeed, if his suspicion 
were right respecting Antichrist, a temporary freedom from 
the woe might be probably presumed in order to admit of 
Antichrist’s development, in fulfilment of the Scripture 
prophecy. Yet, sooner or later, the woe must be expected 
to embrace it also. So that the forewarning cry, not un¬ 
like that of the Apocalyptic angel in mid-heaven, might 
seem to him to embrace within it all that remained of the 
Trumpet-judgments; and in triple boding-cry, to proclaim 


bon adds, “idols." —In these cases the sorceries and the idols were combined in one ; 
and the ancylia of Rome Pagan outdone in Rome Christian. 

1 Take for example the following from the Old Testament. Isa. v. 20 ; “ Woe to 
them that call evil good, and good evil, that put darkness for light, and light for 
darkness,” Ac.: Isa. xxx. 1 ; “Woe to the rebellious children that take counsel, but 
not of me ; and cover with a covering, but not of my spirit; that they may add sin 
to sin:” Jer. xxiii. 1 ; “Woe be unto the pastors that destroy and scatter the sheep 
of my pasture, saith the Lord Ezek. xiii. 3 ; “ Woe unto the foolish prophets that 
follow their own spirit, and have seen nothing: ” Hos. vii. 13; “Woe unto them; 
for they have fled from me : ... though I have redeemed them, yet they have spoken 
lies against me:” Hab. ii. 19; “Woe unto him that saith to the wood, Awake! to 
the dumb stone, Arise, it shall teach ! Behold, it is laid over with gold and silver, 
and there is no breath at all in the midst of it.”—And from the New Testament : 
Matt, xxiii. 13 ; “ Woe unto you, scribes and pharisees, hypocrites; for ye shut up 
the kingdom of heaven against men ; ye neither go in yourselves, nor suffer them 
that are entering to go in: Woe unto you, hypocrites ; for ye devour widows’ 
houses,” Ac. Jude 11 ; “Woe unto them ! for they have gone in the way of Cain, 
and run greedily after the error of Balaam for reward.” 

2 Josephus, De Bell. Jud. vi. 5. 3. 
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Woe, Woe, Woe, against all tlie inhabiters of the apostate 
Roman earth! 1 


CHAPTER V. 

THE FIFTH OR FIRST WOE TRUMPET. 


“ And the fifth angel sounded: and I saw a star that had 
fallen 2 from heaven to the earth : and to him was given the 
key of the bottomless pit. And he opened the bottomless 
pit. And there arose a smoke out of the pit, as the smoke 
of a great furnace: and the sun and the air were darkened 
by reason of the smoke of the pit. 

“ And there came out of the smoke locusts upon the earth. 
And unto them was given power as the scorpions of the 
earth have power. And it was commanded them that they 
should not hurt the grass of the earth, neither any green 
tiling, neither any tree; but only those men which have 
not the seal of God on their foreheads. And unto them it 
was given that they should not kill the men, but that they 
should be tormented five months: and their torment was 
as the torment of a scorpion when he striketh a man. And 
in those days shall men seek death, and shall not find it; 
and shall desire to die, and death shall flee from them. 
And the likenesses 3 of the locusts were like unto horses 
prepared for war: and on their heads were, as it were, 
crowns like gold. 4 And their faces were as the faces of 
men : and they had hair as the hair of women ; and their 
teeth were as the teeth of lions. And they had breast¬ 
plates, as it were breast-plates of iron ; and the sound of 
their wings was as the sound of chariots of many horses 

1 Jerome (Ad Dardanum) observes on this expression as one always used in a bad sense 
in the Apocalypse: “ Ubicumqne habitator terra legitur, et priora, et media, et extrema 
tractemus, et liquido scripturarum poterit regula comprobari, semper habitatores terrae 
peccatores appellari: de qnibus in Apocalypsi Johannis illud exemplum est, Vae 
habitatoribus terns ! ** So also Ambrose Ansbertus.—How this sense arises out of 
the figurative character of the Apocalyptic scenery, has been already noticed in the 
Introduction; pp. 95,96. Compare the expression, “Them that dwell in heaven,” 
used of the saints, Apoc. xiii. 6. 

2 7rf7r rtoKora. 3 opouopaTcf translated shapes in our English version. 

4 wg <TTt(f)(tvoi bpoioi xpvffifj. So Tregelles and Ilahn ; as also the received text. 
Griesbach and Scholz prefer xpntroi. 
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running to battle. And they have tails like unto scorpions, 
and there were stings in their tails : l and their power was 
to hurt men five months. And they have a king over 
them, the angel of the bottomless pit: whose name in the 
Hebrew tongue is Abaddon; and in the Greek tongue he 
hath his name Apollyon.”—Apoc. ix. 1—11. 

The interval of fore-warning depicted in the last vision 
had passed away; and the trumpet, sounding again in the 
Apocalyptic temple, gave sign to the apostle of judgment 
as afresh in action, and of the first of the three threatened 
woes as about to begin.—We do not find any particular 
division of the Roman earth and its inhabitants marked 
out expressly in this vision, either for infliction or exemption. 
But, from the comparison of a statement made in it with 
an apparently contrasted statement in the vision following, 
the former in verse 5 of the chapter before us, the latter in 
verse 15, 2 —it might have been afterwards probably in¬ 
ferred that the same third that was to be destroyed under 
the sixth Trumpet, i. e. the third of the Empire nearest the 
Euphrates, or Eastern third, was under this to be a prin¬ 
cipal, though not the only, sufferer.—Hitherto this division 
had nearly escaped. Under the first and third trumpet, 
though the European provinces of the Greek empire had 
suffered, yet neither by Alaric nor Attila had Constanti¬ 
nople been violated, 3 or the war carried across the Hel¬ 
lespont. Again, though all open and exposed by sea to 
Genseric, when master of the Mediterranean under the 
second Trumpet, yet the Eastern coasts had scarcely been 
visited by him. “ The fury of the Vandals was confined to 
the limits of the Western empire.” 4 The same exemption 


1 So Gricsbaeh and Hahn, as well as the received text; K<v< txovtnv ovpag 
bfioiac; rjKop7nmg, tcai k tvrpa i)v tv rate; ovpaig avrtov' rat t) t^ovma avriuv 
adiKijom k. t. X. Trollies reads: . . . . trjcop7rioi£, Kai Ktvrpa * teat tv ratg 
ovpatg avTiov i) tZovoia avriov aCttcTjerm. And so too Schulz, only with th before 
aCiKtiaat. Thus there is tor both readings perhaps equally pood MS. authority. I 
have here followed the former; hut shall again revert to the latter. 

2 Verse 5; “And to them (the locusts) it was given that they should not kill 
the men, but that they should be tormented five months.” Verse 15; “The four 
angels that had been bound by the Euphrates were loosed, which were prepared . .to 
kill the third part of men.” 

3 It will be remembered that Constantinople and the Thracian district adjoining 
were parts of the Eastern third. Sec pp. 3G1, 3G3 supra. 4 Gibbon vi. 189. 

vol. i. 27 
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continued afterwards. The extinction of the imperial sun 
in Italy and the West was an event by which the tranquil¬ 
lity of Constantinople and the East was little affected. 
Through the 50 years that succeeded,—including the 
reigns of Zeno, Anastasius, and Justin,—the silence of its 
annals evinces the general freedom of the Greek empire 
from external war and suffering. In Justinian’s reign it 
even put on the aggressive ; and, both in Africa and in 
Italy, under Belisarius, and then under Narses, was 
crowned with success specious and surprising. It is true 
that the desolating irruptions made into the Illyrian pro¬ 
vinces by the Bulgarians about the middle of the sixth 
century, and by the Avars at its close, were ominous of the 
reverses that might be. But into the Asiatic third proper, 
comprehending Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt, they reached 
not. The Hellespont was still to that division its guarantee 
Northward; and, towards the East and the Euphrates, 
the 100 years’ peace with Persia, which had been concluded 
in 444 A.D. by the second Theodosius, and renewed after 
a year or two of war, 1 A.D. 551, by Justinian.—But now 
at length its hour was come to be judged. For of its time 
of reprieve it had made no profit. Throughout the two 
centuries reviewed in the last chapter, its religion, as there 
indeed set forth, had, like that of the West, been sinking 
deeper and deeper into superstition. In the history of its 
theological controversies and synods, 2 which constitute per¬ 
haps the most characteristic feature in the Greek ecclesias- 


1 A war of longer continuance branched off into Colchis and Armenia ; but with 
this the Greek provinces in Asia had no concern. 

2 The chief Councils in this period were that of Ephesus, A.D. 431, against Nes- 
torius, in which it was concluded that there attached to Jesus Christ but one 
person ; and that of Chalcedon , A.D. 451, against Eutyches, in which it was concluded 
that there attached to Christ two natures. These were the third and fourth General 
Councils.—The decisions of these, and of the two General Councils of Nice and Con¬ 
stantinople preceding, respecting Christ’s nature, were said to be briefly compre¬ 
hended in four Greek words; viz. that Christ is God and man, a\r}9wg, reXtiwg, 
adiatptTojg, arrvyxvTiog.* After the 5th and 6th Councils the definition was ; ev dvo 
<pvatav, cKTvyxvTiog , arp£7rrcog , axwpirwg, aSiaiperojg. Gieseler i. 369. § 126. 


* So the Athanasian Creed. “ The right faith is that our Lord Jesus Christ is 
God and man;... . perfect God and perfect man :. ... equal to the Father as touching 
his Godhead:.. . .who, although he be God and man, yet he is not two, but one 
Christ: one altogether; not by confusion of substance, but by unity of person.” 
Hence the proof of the Creed being one of at least a century later than Athanasius : 
as I have stated in the foot-note on p. 274 supra. 
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tical annals of the period thus retrospectively glanced at, 
we seek in vain for the Christian spirit. Rather, even 
when most zealous and agitated for the letter of Christian 
orthodoxy, a spirit verging towards antichristian apostasy 
may be discerned as that which most deeply moved the 
people. 1 And therefore judgment must visit them. The 
first bitterness of the first woe must fall on the Eastern 
third of the Roman world. 

But what the scourge, and whence ? Was it from the 
Avars, now established, as we have seen, on the lower 
Danube? Or, from the Persians, ready at any time ap¬ 
parently to break in from the Euphrates upon the Eastern 
provinces ? There were in fact irruptions, as the new cen¬ 
tury opened, by the Avars. 2 And there was a succession 
of invasions, from 611 to 621 A.D., 3 very desolating and 
terrible, by the Persians under Chosroes. But the former 
were transient ; and confined, as before, to the European 
limits. And on Chosroes the tide of war and victory was, 
after those ten years, fearfully rolled back by lleraclius: 
indeed, ere a very few more suns had accomplished their 
annual revolution, the Persian empire was swept away from 
the earth. 4 But this was by another instrumentality;— 
the same that was destined, as here foreshown, to scourge 
the Greek empire also.—And what and whence then, I 
repeat, that avenging scourge ? The annals of the seventh 
century declare it to us in characters so glaring and terrific 
that he who runs may read them. And, if 1 mistake not, 
it was indicated to the Evangelist also, in a manner scarcely 

1 It was Xestorius’ assertion that the Virgin Mary ought not to be entitled 
Ocotoatoc, Mother of God, but rather Xniffrornicoc, Mother of Christ , which first in- 
tiamed the passions of the priests and populace at Constantinople, and throughout 
Egypt and Asia Minor :—i. e. zeal for the Virgin, who was already the object of their 
worship, not for Christ. Of the feeling at Ephesus, where the Council was held, 
Dean Waddington says: “ Popular tradition had buried her in that city; and 
the imperfect Christianity of its inhabitants had readily transferred to her the wor¬ 
ship which tlmir ancestors ottered to Diana.” E. II. i. 349. 2 Gibb. viii. 194, 200. 

3 In the four or five years preceding, which included the reign of Phocas, the Per¬ 
sians had been engaged chiefly in reducing the Homan fortresses on the other side 
the Euphrates; and so, thus far, had uot carried their invasions within the more 
proper limits of the empire. 

4 It was about the year GIG A.I). that Chosroes, like a second Sennacherib, when 
lleraclius earnestly supplicated for peace, returned the blasphemous answer: “ I 
will never give peace to the Roman emperor, till he has abjured his crucified God, 
and embraced the worship of the sun.” (Gibbon viii. 230.) It was in 021 that the 
tide of success was for ever turned against him : and in G3G, after he had himself 
miserablv perished, that the Persian monarchy was annihilated by the Saracens. 

27 * ' 
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less intelligible, by means of the symbols, the locally charac¬ 
teristic symbols, of the prefigurative vision.—But this is a 
species of evidence, and involves a principle of interpreta¬ 
tion, which it may be well to set forth in a distinct pre¬ 
liminary Section. 

§ 1.—THE LOCAL APPROPRIATENESS OF SCRIPTURE 
SYMBOLS. 

Let me then remind the Reader,—and I think it may 
be well worth his while to pause for a few moments on the 
topic, ere proceeding to examine the imagery of the vision 
before us,—that the symbols and hieroglyphics of Scrip¬ 
ture prophecy are not of that locally indefinite character, 
for the most part, as simply to indicate characteristic qua¬ 
lities ; without reference in the selection to what we may 
call geographical propriety. Many images there are in¬ 
deed, and these too useful and striking to be left out of the 
language of symbolic prophecy, that belong alike to every 
country ; such as (to borrow examples from Apocalyptic 
visions already analyzed) those of the luminaries of the 
heaven above, and the tempests and the convulsions of the 
earth beneath. 1 On the other hand, as there are many 
varieties,—whether we regard its plants and animals, or 
the dress, visible customs, or assumed insignia of the inha¬ 
bitants,—by which, in the wise appointment of the world’s 
great Creator and Governor, one country under heaven is 
in a measure distinguished from others, so, where these 
characteristic objects afford suitable emblems of the things 
to be signified of a people, it is the frequent habit of Scrip¬ 
ture to select them for its purpose. The beauty of this 
local appropriateness of the Scripture imagery, wheresoever 
the locality may have been stated, must doubtless have 
often struck the tasteful and observant reader. Again 

1 Yet even to them, as we have seen in my chapters on the four first Trumpets, a 
local appropriateness may be attached :—in the one case by the intimation of some 
peculiar division of the heavenly luminaries; in the other by a statement of the 
quarter of the compass from which in any particular case the tempest might blow. 
The latter either dir ectly, as where the wind is called the East wind ; or indirectly, 
as where the tempest is spoken of as one bringing hail, and so from the North. See 
pp. 356, 357, 367—371. 
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where it is unnamed, as in the unexplained prophecies,— 
and it is to this point that I here wish to call the reader’s 
attention,—the mind may reason on the imagery; and, 
with no slight measure of confidence often, argue from the 
symbol to the country symbolized. We might almost do 
this when glancing at the graphic comparisons that are 
sometimes used by uninspired writers ;—writers such as 
are both intimate with the countries spoken of, and select 
in their choice of figures. 1 But the habit of Holy Scrip¬ 
ture to make use of locally appropriate imagery is much 
more marked than that of any uninspired writer. Moreover 
that which I am here proposing to argue from meets us 
in the form of symbolic impersonation, not of mere com¬ 
parison. Hence the force of the inference is in its case 
greater in proportion. 

In order to judge of the strength of the argument thence 
arising, it seems necessary that the reader should satisfy 

1 I may first exemplify from the earliest of the elassie poets, Ilomcr. A student 
need but visit the Troad, as the author himself can testify, to be struck with delight 
at the perpetual realization before his eyes of one and another of Homer’s similes, 
on the self-same living scene. The following may serve as specimens;—specimens 
alike from the natural scenery, the zoology, and the works of man. 

B. 456. Here Trep aiSijXov em^Xe yti aantrov vXjjv 

0 vptog tv Kopv<prjQ, tKaQtv h'rt <paivtrai avyiy 
E. 87. • ■ . • 7 TOTCtfilp 7r\l)9oVTl EOIKIOQ 

Xtipcipp<{) % o(TT totca ptiov tKtSaaat yt<pvpag y . . 

EXOovr t£cnrtvr]g, or €7rtj3picry Aiog opfipog* 

P. 3. Hi/re 7rep tcXayyjj ytpaviov TrtXti upavoOi npo, . . . 

Ib. 151. TETTiyt(T<JIV t0lK07tg y o\rt KaO’ vXt]V 

Atvfiptip t<pt£ofiti’oi otto. Xttpiotffvav UiaC 
E. 499. ‘Qg 5’ ai’tfiog axvag <poptti ttpag tca9' u\ioag y 
AvSptov XiKfuovriov. ort rt $av6rj Arjptjrt/p 
Kpivp, tmiyofitviov avtpun ', KapTcov rt kcu 
Al S' inToXtVKciivovTai a\oppiai. 

Among modern Poets, illustrations may be found innumerable. For example, when 
Goldsmith draws his comparison from 

.... those domes where Ciesars once bore sway, 

Defaced by time, and tottering in decay, 

it is of the Italians, and especially the Romans, as we might expect, that he is speak¬ 
ing.—Again in the comparison, 

Dull as their lakes that slumber in the storm, 
it is of the inhabitants of Holland.—-I need but to name JFaltcr Scott's Lady of the 
Lake, Moore's Lalla Rookh, &e., to suggest to the reader’s own memory multitudinous 
other examples. 

Even among historians, whose mind and style partakes of the graphic and pic¬ 
turesque, au observance of the same rule of propriety is often to lie marked. So, 
for example, in Gibbon. When speaking in his History (ix. 312) of ambassadors 
kneeling before Mahomet’s throne in Medina, he says tlicv were “as numerous, 
according to the Arabian proverb, as the dates that fall from tlie maturity of a palm- 
tree; ”—au Arabian simile for au Arabian subject. 
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himself as to the strength of this Scripture habit, if I may 
so call it. I shall therefore beg him, in the present Sec¬ 
tion, just to cast his eye with me over some of its symbols ; 
and to observe how strikingly, whether the figure be bor¬ 
rowed from the botanical world or the zoological, or from 
the appearance, dress, or other visible characteristics of the 
inhabitants of a country, the local appropriateness that I 
speak of still marks the selection. He will find that the 
symbolic pictures are indeed for the most part pictures 
drawn from life. 

1st, let us notice examples of emblems from plants . 

Is it then Judah that is to be symbolized? We find 
the olive, the fig-tree , and the vine , selected to symbolize 
it : l —fruit-trees, because the point and moral of the com¬ 
parison had reference to its religious culture by God, and 
consequently expected fruitfulness; but all fruit-trees of 
the country: and of these the vine most frequently, as 
being of all others, perhaps, the most characteristic of its 
mountain-produce ; indeed, as such, particularized in Ju¬ 
dah’s blessing by Jacob. 2 And, as of Israel nationally, so 
of particular classes in it. Of its princes and high ones, 
the cedar of Lebanon , the loftiest of the trees of Israel, is 
the frequent symbol : the beauty of its holy ones is re¬ 
sembled to the palm, perhaps the stateliest fruit-tree in the 
land; 3 and the people, when withering under God’s dis- 

1 The olive , Jer. xi. 16; “The Lord called thy name a green olive-tree, fair and 
of goodly fruit.” Again Rom. xi. 17; “If some of the branches be broken off, 
and thou, being a wild olive-tree, wert grafted in among them, and with them par- 
takest of the root and fatness of the olive-tree;” &c. Also Isa. xvii. 6, xxiv. 13, 
&c.—The Jig. In Matt. xxi. 19 the fig-tree described as cursed by Christ, is allowed 
by all commentators, I believe, to be a symbol of the Jewish barren and, at length, 
accursed nation. So too Joel i. 7 ; “He hath barked my fig-tree:” and Hosea ix. 
10; &c.—The vine. Psalm lxxx. 8; “Thou hast brought a vine out of Egypt; 
thou hast east out the heathen and planted it.” &c. Isaiah v. 7; “ The vineyard of 
the Lord of Hosts is the house of Israel, and the men of Judah his pleasant plant.” 
Also Jer. ii. 21; Ezek. xv. 2; Hosea x. 1; Matt. xxi. 33, &c. &c.—In Abimeleeh’s 
Parable, Judges ix. 8, &c., we have the three, the olive, the fig-tree, and the vine, 
united. 

2 Gen. xlix. 11;“ Binding his foal to the vine, and his ass’s colt to the choice 
vine.” 

3 So Ezek. xvii. 3, 22, quoted in the next paragraph; Zech. xi. 2; 2 Kings xiv. 
9, &e.—In one passage, viz. Ezek. xxxi. 3, a foreign king, the Assyrian, is also 
likened to a cedar in Lebanon: perhaps in the enlarged use of the figure as any 
high cedar; perhaps from the Assyrian having, in the height of his power, possessed 
himself, for a while, of Lebanon. So he boasts, Isaiah xxxvii. 24.—In some ex¬ 
amples the cedar and palm are united. So in Psalm xcii. 12; “The righteous shall 
flourish as a palm-tree: he shall spread abroad as a cedar of Lebanon .” 
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pleasure for sin, to the dried up grass upon the housetops} 
—The same is the case in respect of other countries. So 
when Egypt is the subject, and the particular point to be 
illustrated its weak and faithless friendship to the Jews 
trusting in it, the reed is the symbol chosen ; 1 2 that charac¬ 
teristic produce of the Nile banks. Or when a Babylonish 
dependency, then the ivillow ; —that of which Zion's cap¬ 
tives told as growing by the rivers of Babylon. “ A great 
eagle came unto Lebanon, and took* the highest branch of 
the cedar . lie cropped off the top of his young twigs, 
and carried it into a land of traffic. He took also of the 
seed of the land, and planted it in a fruitful field : he 
placed it by great waters, and set it as a willow-tree. And 
it grew, and became a spreading vine of low stature.” 3 It 
was Jehoiakim, king of Judah, that was the top-most 
branch of the cedar. It was Nebuchadnezzar that was the 
eagle that cropped it, and carried it to Babylon. It was 
Zedckiah that was the seed of the land, and consequently 
a vine in the prophetic imagery : but one of low stature, 
and planted as a ivillow-tree ; i. e. as a prince dependent on, 
and to be supported by, the king of Babylon. 

2. Next let us turn to emblems from animals . 

It is less often that Judah is so symbolized. For its 
relation to God is that which is most constantly and pro¬ 
minently dwelt on in what is said of Judah : and thus the 
illustrative emblems required, are in character such rather 
as those already noticed ; or perhaps that o f ’ a city dedicated , 
or a virgin affianced to Him; 4 not of a wild animal. Still 
there occurs at times occasion for the animal symbolization ; 
and then the zoology of Judah furnishes the emblem. 
Thus is it Judah conquering ? The figure is that of the 
lion, such as might rise up from the swelling of Jordan: 
“ Judah couched as a lion : who shall rouse him up ? ” Or 

1 2 Kings xix. 20, Isa. xxxvii. 27. The Israelites of Samaria were among those 
to whom this comparison applied. Sec 2 Kings xviii. 31. 

- 2 Kings xviii. 21; Isa. xxxvi. 0; “Dost thou trust upon the staff of this 
bruised reed l Also Ezek. xxix. 6; “They have been a stall' of reed to Israel.” 
Compare Da. xix. 6; Exod. ii. 3. 

3 Ezek. xvii. 3, &c.—Compare, on the willow. Psalm cxxxvii. 1, 2. 

4 In the Apocalypse the Church too,—as we have partly seen already, (p. 102,) 
and shall see more as we proceed,—is figured in both of these emblematic characters. 
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Juclali foolishly snared by her foes? It is that of the dove, 
so common in the land; (as that bird’s constant use in the 
Jewish sacrifices assures us ;) “ Ephraim is a silly dove.” 
Is it Judah apostatising ? Then, it may be, the dromedary 
is the figure ; impatient of the holy city, and bent on re¬ 
gaining the •wilderness of its preference. 1 Or Judah, or 
her sons, in sorrow and desolation ? “ Like a crane , or a 

swallow, so did I chatter: ” “ I am like a pelican in the 
wilderness, like an owl in the desert.” 2 —Of other nations 
the animal class of symbols is frequent. 3 And see the 
suitableness. The symbol of Edom was that of the eagle 
that might have built his eyrie in the mountain-rock ; the 
very image,—as he that has seen pictures of Petra, or other 
Idumean cities, must be aware,—of the high rocky excava¬ 
tions that they inhabited. 4 5 The wild ass of the desert is the 
not less characteristic symbol of the Arabs ; “ Ishmael is a 
man, a wild ass: ” 5 and the crocodile, the dragon of the 
Nile, that of Egypt. 6 —Nor, passing to Daniel’s animal- 
symbols, do we find anything inconsistent with the usual 
Scriptural rule of local appropriateness in the selection. In 
the case of the four wild beasts emblematic, according to 
the all but universal consent of commentators ancient and 


1 The lion , Gen. xlix. 9; Isa. xxix. 1, margin, &c. The dromedary , Jer. ii. 23. 
The dove, Hosea vii. 11:—the commonness of which bird in Judtea is illustrated by its 
frequent use in the temple sacrifices; so Luke ii. 24, Matt. xxi. 12, &c. 

2 Is. xxxviii. 14; Ps. cii. 6. The writer of the Psalm seems here to impersonate 
the Jewish nation. 

3 Compare Peter’s vision, Acts x. 12; in which the animals in the sheet let down 
from heaven are expressly indicated to have typified heathens. 

4 Jer. xlix. 16; “0 thou that dwellest in the clefts of the rock, that holdest the 
height of the hill, though thou shouldest make thy nest as high as the eagle, yet I 
will bring thee down from thence, saith the Lord.”—So Numbers xxiv. 21, of the 
Kenite , and Jer. xlviii. 28, of Moab .—Sketches, such as I allude to, may be seen in 
Laborde, in Finden’s Scripture Illustrations, or Keith’s Fulfilment of Prophecy. 

5 Gen. xvi. 12; din The former word is the wild ass in Job xxxix. 5. 

TT W 

6 Ezek. xxix. 3; “I am against thee, Pharaoh, king of Egypt; the great dragon 
(crocodile) that lieth in the midst of his rivers,” &c. On which see Scheuchzer. 
So also Psalm lxxiv. 13, and Isa. Ii. 9. Bochart asserts that Pharaoh means crocodile 
in Arabic, which language has many Egyptian words in it; and he blames Josephus 
for saying it meant king . (See Calmet on Pharaoh .)—The crocodile was stamped, 
I may add, upon Homan coins, on the conquest of Egypt, as its fittest symbol. 

Elsewhere Egypt is symbolized as a heifer , Jer. xlvi. 20, 21; with reference ap¬ 
parently to the worship of the bull Apis. Or, Is. vii. 18, as the gad-fly, too well 
knowii in Upper Egypt and Abyssinia. About which see the Note in the Pictorial 
Bible on the hornet mentioned Josh. xxiv. 12. (Qu. Livingstone’s tsetze ?) 

It is observable that Diodorus Siculus notices the habit of the Egyptian kings to 
wear about the head, ravguiv /cat SpaKovrwv nrporoycig, ayfina rijg apxqg. Biblioth. 
i. p. 39. Cited in Note to Amm. Marcell. xix. 1. 
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modern, of the four successive heathen and persecuting 
powers of Babylon, Persia, Greece, Rome, there is indeed 
less of distinctiveness; in consequence of the wide range, 
over many countries, of such savage animals as might fitly 
represent the persecutors of God's people. Yet still the 
lion was a native of Babylonia; the bear of the Median 
mountains ; and the leopard ,—as we may infer from hints 
in the old notices of the neighbouring countries,—of the 
forests of Pindus and Macedon. 1 Besides that the winged 
lion has been found by Capt. Layard, as almost a self-appro¬ 
priated Assyrian emblem, in majestic sculpture at the gates 
of the royal palace of Nineveh. 2 Again, in another of 
Daniel’s visions, (that in chap, viii,) the nature of the com¬ 
parison allowing it, we find selected as the symbols animals 
directly characteristic, in the same manner as the last noted, 
of the powers symbolized; that is, of Persia and Macedon 
respectively. For the symbols are those adopted by the 
nations themselves, as in a manner their own appropriate 
emblems, and stamped as such, by the one and the other, 
on their respective coinage;—I mean the ram in symboliza¬ 
tion of Persia, the goat of Macedon. 3 Of which two 


1 So Jer. 1. 17, notices the lion as of Babylon. Xenophon, in his Cyropmdia i. 4. 
7, notices the bear as one of the wild animals of the Median mountains. And as both 
Pindar (Pvth. iv. 143) speaks of the leopard-skin as worn by his Thessalian heroes, at 
the foot ot Mounts Olympus, Ossa, and Pelion, and Ilomer (11. I\ 17, &c.) of his, at 
the foot of the Trojan Mount Ida, we cannot doubt but that the leopard existed in 
the earlier days of Greece in the forests and mountains of Macedon. 

Let me suggest further, whether, as the lynx is of the leopard genus, and as the 
names of the region Lyncestis , the town Lyncus , and the river Lynccstius , (all appur¬ 
tenances of Macedonia.) may not improbably have been derived from some legend 
connected with the lynxes of the country, (see Ovid, Metam. v. ad tin. “ Lyueum 
. . . . lynea Ceres fecit,”) the leopard may not have been chosen partly on this ac¬ 
count as the representative of Macedon?—kethwe tt apduXtg tKtiOev opyijaag 6 

A\(£ai'Spog, says John Malala of Alexander; adopting Daniel’s emblem. Ap. Dau- 
buz, p. 561. 

Three of Daniel’s destroying beasts, and perhaps the fourth also, are particularized 
in Hosea xiii. 7; “ I will be to them as a lion : as a leopard by the way will I ob¬ 
serve them : I will meet them as a bear bereaved of her whelps : . . the wild beast shall 
tear them.” 

2 See the Plate in Layard’s Nineveh.—Dr. Keith, in his “ Signs of the Times,” 
i. 15, (3rd Ed.) spoke of the “four-winged leopard as the identical emblem engraved 
on tlie shield of Alexander.” But, in reply to my inquiries, he informed me that 
he had been unable to find any authority for the statement; though believing (I fear 
erroneously) that the authority exists. lie proposed to cancel the statement in 
subsequent editions. [I see in the 8th Ed. i. 17, it has been cancelled.] 

3 Engravings are given in a later part of this work, (Part v. Ch. vii.,) on Dan. viii. 
from Calinet; Taylor’s Edition, Yol. v. The ram is stated to be from the Hunter 
Collection. Mionnet gives a copy of the goat, also ; which is not uncommon. The 
symbol continued in use under the Sassanides. Annnianus Mareelliuus notices it as 
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emblems one at least, and perhaps both, may further have 
had allusion to a current name of the country or nation. 1 ' 

The examples last given being those of symbols not other¬ 
wise locally characteristic only, but self-applied as charac¬ 
teristic by the inhabitants of the countries symbolized, I 
might naturally proceed, were it the occasion, to notice 
other self-adopted national emblems,—whether derived 
from animals or other objects, 2 and whether designative of 
the people themselves collectively, or of certain ranks or 
offices of note among them,—which have been likewise, with 
its usual beautiful appropriateness, adopted and applied by 
sacred Scripture. Such, for example, are those striking 
symbolizations, (and more striking, I think, there could not 
be,) that have occurred to our notice under the three first 
Seals of this Apocalyptic prophecy. And indeed I wish, 
by this passing retrospective notice of them, to connect the 
emblematic imagery of the parts already discussed of the 
Apocalypse, as well as that of those which remain, with this 
general view of the local fitness of Scripture emblems, and 
of the argument from it. But my present more immediate 
object is to prepare the reader for a right appreciation of 
the symbols of the fifth Trumpet. And I shall therefore 
hasten on to suggest just one other class of symbols, locally 


a part of the insignia of King Sapor: (xix. 1:) “ Aurenm capitis arietini figmentum, 
interstinctum lapillis, pro diaderaate gestans.” 

1 The name of the capital of Macedon PEgce, of its people JEgcadee, and perhaps 
too of its sea the PEgean or Goat- sea, arose out of the tradition that Caranus, the 
first king of Macedon, was directed, according to an oracle, by a flock of goats to its 
site. With reference to which same circumstance Alexander’s son by Roxana was 
called PEgus, son of a goat. 

As to Persia , or Elam , its scriptural name, Mede notices the affinity between the 
word Vs, a ram , and dVv, Persia. —It is observed by Heeren in his Manual of An¬ 
cient History, Book i., that all the great empires of Asia seem to have been founded 
either by mountaineers, or nomad tribes, which invaded and overran the more wealthy 
regions. Such, he says, was the origin, among others, of the Persian empire, the 
Parthians, &c. If so, the ram was a natural emblem of the Persians, as nomads. 

On the allusion in popular symbols to popular names, see Eckhel’s chapter (iv. 
341) headed “De adlusione ad urbis populive nomen. ,, In which chapter he ex¬ 
emplifies in the towns of PEgce, Cardia , leontini , Melos, Rhodes, Selinas, &c.: of which 
the appropriated symbols were severally a goat, a heart , a lion, an apple, a rose, a sprig 
of parsley, &e. So again in his Vol. v. p. 90.—On the paronomasia in Holy Scrip¬ 
ture, see p. 433, Note 9 infra. 

2 Such as the eagle , the well-known Roman ensign, which is used to symbolize the 
Roman power, Matt. xxiv. 28, Luke xvii. 37, and Apoc. xii. 14;—a ship, the emblem 
that we still see on the Tyrian coins ; and which is perhaps meant to symbolize Tyre, 
Ezek. xxvii. 26. 
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significant, that are more directly illustrative of the vision 
1 am referring to ; I mean the class of the prosopopoeia. 

3. In the which class the symbolic figure exhibited 
being in the human form, occasion is taken to notice dis¬ 
tinctive points in the personal appearance ,—whether in 
respect of dress, armour , or otherwise,— of the people sym¬ 
bolized. 

Take, as a first example, that beautiful personification 
of Judah given in Ezek. xvi, as a woman-child saved at 
the birth, and brought up through childhood and youth 
by her God, then affianced to Him, but soon faithless and 
apostatizing. Here, in the dressing up of the prosopopoeia, 
there are certain details of personal appearance naturally 
brought into the description ;—the woman-like growth of 
hair, the anointing with oil, the white and broidered ap¬ 
parel, the jewels, and other personal ornaments: and com¬ 
mentators, not without probable reason, as it seems to me, 
have assigned an emblematic meaning to them, as significant 
of the spiritual privileges and graces conferred by God on 
Israel. 1 However this may be, and whether they were in¬ 
tended to be emblematic themselves, or merely appendages 
to the general emblematic picture, in one thing we cannot 
be mistaken, viz. that these characteristics of appearance 
and dress in the female personified, were drawn from the 
appearance and dress of the noble ladies of Israel :—that 
is, that the details of personal appearance portrayed in the 
hieroglyphic were those of a portraiture drawn from life. 

A second example, and one precisely of the same cha¬ 
racter, will be found in Ezek. xxiii : but with this addition 
that, besides the female personifications of Judah and Israel, 
the neighbouring heathen with whose idolatries they asso¬ 
ciated,— both the Assyrians and others,—are here also in 
a manner symbolized; viz. as their lovers. The descrip- 

1 The spiritual application of such figures is beautifully intimated in Tsalm xlv. 
13; “The king’s daughter is all glorious within.” Compare also what is said in 
1 Pet. iii. 3 of the spiritual adorning of the Christian female; and in Rev. xi\. 8, of 
the meaning of the white robes of the saints. —In the passage from Ezekiel, though 
the articles of dress and ornament may all be shown to have been worn by Israelitish 
ladies, and the anointing with oil, &c. &c. to liavo been customs familiar to them, 
vet there is, in regard of much that is said, such an applicability to the tabernacle, 
its priesthood, and its services, that the Targum, I think, understands the whole 
as having reference to them. 
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tion paints them as cavaliers, all goodly young men, girded 
with girdles, and with turbans of dyed attire, or it might 
be crowns, on their heads: 1 2 a description that must be 
noticed afterwards, as containing in it points of resemblance 
very striking to certain of the details in the imagery of the 
fifth Trumpet.—But there is no need at present of further 
dwelling on this example, as it is so similar to the former. 
I therefore proceed to, 

A third example, different from the other, and indeed 
somewhat peculiar in character; but which may yet par¬ 
tially, if I mistake not, be connected with the class I speak 
of: I mean that of the symbolic image of gold, silver, brass, 
and iron, seen in vision by Nebuchadnezzar. 

In this there were figured to himself, and to the prophet 
Daniel, those four kingdoms which, rising round Judah as 
a centre, and all connected with it, were in succession, and 
each in image- form, (i. e. as associated with and support¬ 
ing idolatry,)* to hold the empire of the civilized world, 
until the establishment at the last of God’s own kingdom. 
It has been the all but universal opinion of commentators, 
both ancient and modern, that the four kingdoms thus pre¬ 
figured (the same as those figured by the four wild beasts 
of Dan. vii, previously spoken of,) were the Babylonian, 
Persian, Greek, and Roman. And with reason. For the 
succession of these four great empires is a plain historical 
fact, recognised by the most learned heathen writers, as 


1 See verses 15, 42. In the latter verse the Sabeans from the wilderness are men¬ 
tioned among Aholibah’s lovers, “ which put bracelets on their hands, and beautiful 
crowns on their heads.” It is a question among expositors whether this was on their 
own heads and hands, or on those of Aholah and Aholibah. But the context seems 
clearly to favour the former meaning: because one only of the two women is men¬ 
tioned either in this verse or the two verses preceding; and thus the plural pron ouns 
seem scarcely explicable, hut of the Sabeans. This conclusion is confirmed by the 
mention of the head-covering of Aholibah’s lovers in verse 15. 

2 This explanation of the meaning of the image-form is, I think, the correct one ; 
and not, as Lowth, Newton, and others explain it, that it was a mere form of splen¬ 
dor ; the result, in this dream, of Nebuchadnezzar’s own view of the glory of mighty 
empires. Thus the hieroglyphic of this vision will well harmonize with that of the 
four wild beasts , under which the same four empires were afterwards figured to 
Daniel. In the one was figured idolatry invested with power ; in the other its per¬ 
secuting spirit against God’s saints.—The fact that idolatry should be thus asso¬ 
ciated with, and upheld by, the whole succession of dominant powers in the world, 
eveu to the consummation, was a fact most singular to predict, but which has yet 
been fulfilled. In Apoc. xiii the manner in which idolatry was to be associated with 
the last, form of Nebuchadnezzar’s image, I mean when in its ten toes, is expressly 
and wonderfully illustrated. See my Chapter on the Image of the Beast. 
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well as Christian. 1 And the suitableness of the component 
inetals of the image to symbolize them, in regard at least 
of the golden splendour of the first and the iron strength 
of the last, is obvious, and partially confessed even by Gib¬ 
bon. 2 —Besides which illustration from qualities, it has been 
further and appositely observed by expositors, that there 
was in one case a visible resemblance between the nation 
symbolized and the symbolizing metal; inasmuch as the 
very appearance of the warrior Greek was characterized by 
his brazen armour. 3 Now the same kind of illustration, it 
appears to me, might be carried further. In comparison 
of the appearance of the Greek (or indeed of the Roman) 
battalia, the splendid adornment of the Persian with silver 
or with gold (the Babylonians having at this time been ab¬ 
sorbed and included in the Persian empire) was very 
characteristic, and often observed on. It was noted on 

1 Of the heathens I may mention, 1. Dionysius of Halicarnassus; who (Antiq. 
Rom. i. 2), expressly including the Soleucithe and Ptolemies in the Macedonian dy¬ 
nasty, as mere branches of it, speaks of the Pcrso-Median empire as followed by the 
Macedonian, the Macedonian by the Iionian : 2. Tacitus ; (His. v. 8) who prefixes the 
Assyrian to the Pcrso-Median; “Hum Assyrios penes, Mcdosque et Persas, oriens 
fuit;” &c.: 3. Ptolemy; who regulates his Canon by this same succession of the 
four empires. 

From the Fathers ample quotations have been already given to the same effect: 
showing especially that they regarded the Roman empire as the fourth of Daniel’s 
prophecies. Jerome says it was the view of all previous ecclesiastical writers. 

1 believe Porphyry was the first to suggest the Seleucidm as a distinct empire: 
his object in which was obvious; viz. to escape from the eogency of the Christian 
argument from prophecy. Grotius subsequently adopted the idea. But, with all his 
learning, Grotius is little to be depended on in explaining prophecy. “ In this way 
of interpretation,” says Bishop Butler of Porphyry’s notion, “anything may be made 
of anything.” Analogy, Ch. on the Evidence of Prophecy, p. 318. (Ed. 1813.) 

2 “ The arms of the Republic . . advanced with rapid steps to the Euphrates, the 
Danube, the Rhine, and the ocean : and the images of gold, or silver, or brass, that 
might serve to represent the nations and their kings, were successively broken by 
the iron monarchy of Rome.” vi. 407.—Similarly Sehlegel, speaking of the Roman 
empire, Phil, of Hist. i. 337; “ It was as if the iron-Jbotcd yod of war , so highly 
revered by the people of Romulus, actually bestrode the globe.” Again, Lord Byron, 
speaking of the Roman legions,calls them, “the men of iron.” Noted too by Havison 
on Prophecy, p. 489. 

The very name Rome (pwpq, strength) seems alluded to in the prophecy; “ The 
fourth shall be strong as iron.” Such an allusion to name is quite according to 
Scripture custom : and that this was the origin of the word Rome is suggested by 
profane authors. So Sol in us in his Poly hist or , and lest us in Itomam. It seems 
that it was sometimes on this account called by the Latin equivalent, Valentin. See 
Facciolat. Lexic. in lloma. 

3 So Homer speaks of the \a\Ki\tTiovtQ, continually.—So Herodotus (ii. 

152) of an oracle respecting men of brass, \a\Kioi at fulfilled by the landing on 
the coast of brazen-armed Greeks. From the same circumstance Pahrphatus ex¬ 
plains the story of JEolus .surrounding his city with walls of brass : and Strabo (p. 
723) relates a legend, that the f'halcidcan Greeks of Euboea were so called from 
having been the first to wear brazen armour. (Ed. 1707.) 
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occasion of the battle of Platsea, in the grand review by- 
Xerxes, and on the fields of Issus and Arbela; 1 and was 
but the result and expression of that superiority in wealth, 
which showed itself also in their general appearance and 
habits of life. On the other hand in the Roman battle- 
array, iron, a metal of later discovered working, 2 at least 
for military purposes, was as observable as the gold and 
silver in the Persico-Assyrian, or the brass in the Grecian. 
The Mars they worshipped as their father, was not, as with 
the Greeks, the brazen, 3 but the iron-armed Mars. 4 It 
was early inculcated on them by their generals, that iron 
armour, not gold and silver, as with more luxurious na¬ 
tions, was the proper guise of the Roman soldier. 5 And 
when, in the progress of their conquests, even Oriental 
kings had been subjected to Rome, the poet describes it as 
the subjection of the purple to the Latian iron. 0 —Thus we 
see a correspondence in the metals of the image with cer¬ 
tain characteristics in the visible appearance not of one only 
but of all, of the respective people.—Nor was the image- 
form in which they were combined an objection to this 
their national distinctiveness: because the idolatry that 

1 So at Rlateea in Masistius’s case; Herod, ix. 22. In Xerxes' Review the same 
historian relates, vii. 83, that the Persian troops, over their other accoutrements, 
were splendidly adorned with gold : x9 V(TOV no\\ov kcu a<p0ovov sxovrtg EVE7rpE7rov. 
At Issus Alexander hade his troops behold the “aciem hostium anro purpuraqne 
fulgentem.” Curt. iii. 10. The same at Arbela ; Justin, xi. 13.—I may observe that 
long after, and when the Sassanidan kingdom of Persia was just about to fall under 
the Saracens, the same national characteristic was still observable. The golden 
armour of the Persian general was the prize of his victory to Heraclius. Gibbon, 
viii. 241.—After Alexander’s conquest of Persia the Macedonians imitated the Per¬ 
sians, in this point as in others. Curt. viii. 8. 

2 This fact seems-the groundwork of Hesiod’s statement in his Epya, 149, respect¬ 
ing the third or brazen race of men; 

Toi£ d’i]v x a ^ ICia ptv rtvxta, x a ^- Kf0L ^ r( oikoC 

Xa^Ktjjd’ eipyaZovro' pE\ag d ’ ovk eoice aidijpog. 

Lucretius asserts the same fact; Lib. v. 1285. 

Posterius ferri vis est icrisque reperta: 

. Et prior seris erat quam ferri cognitus usus. 

So also Pausanias, Laconia, iii. 3. 

3 Homer, II. v. 704, 859, &c. %a\/c£ 0 £ Apr]g. 

4 “Mars ferratus,” is in Until. Itin. &c. Statius figures even his palace as of 
iron; Tlieb. vii. 43. 

“ Ferrea compago laterum; ferro arcta teruntur 
Limina; ferratis incumbunt tecta eolumnis.” 

5 “ Eocti a dncibns erant horridum militem esse debere ; non caelatum auro et 
argento, sed ferro et anirnis frctum.” Livy, ix. 40. This was on occasion of the 
Sanmite army appearing in gold and silver armour. 

6 Lucan, vii. 228; “ Atque omnis Latio qua) servit purpura ferro.” 
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these kingdoms successively exhibited and enforced was 
but as part and parcel of themselves. It was the golden 
splendour of himself and his empire, that Nebuchadnezzar 
would have homage done to, in that golden image that was 
set up in the plain of Dura. 1 The same was the case with 
Darius, and with the Seleucidse. 2 Finally it was Home's 
own iron will and power to which the consciences of men 
were required to bow down, when it allowed of no other 
worship but that of its own idolatrous state-religion. 

And now we shall be better prepared for an intelligent 
consideration of our present subject. The point of per¬ 
sonal appearance , observed on in the last example, 1 mean 
as regards the metal armour, will not be without its use in 
illustrating a part of the imagery of the 5th Trumpet. 
The two previously noted examples under the same head, 
of direct living impersonations, will yet more illustrate it. 
And, when with these there is conjoined in the reader's 
remembrance the class of Scripture animal hieroglyphics 
noted under a former head, he will find himself furnished, 
I think, with all the parallelisms that he could desire, to 
help him to a right appreciation of the point and meaning 
of what I may call the prima facie nationally distinctive 
symbols of the vision. 

§ 2. —THE SYMBOLS OF THE FIFTH TRUMPET ANALYZED 
TO SHOW THE ORIGIN OF THE FIRST WOE. 

I now proceed, as proposed, to the consideration of the 
symbols of the fifth Trumpet vision. It was a vision por¬ 
tending woe, as we are told, to the Roman earth and its 
apostatized inhabitants. And what the avoc, and whence, 
and how originating, was all to lie found intimated, if I 
mistake not, and this not indistinctly, in the figures of the 
sacred description following. 

“The fifth angel sounded : and I saw a star which had 
fallen 3 from the heaven to the earth ; and to him was given 

1 “It was designed to represent Nebuchadnezzar himself, or the genius of his 
empire, according to Jcronn*. supported by Daniel; ‘ Thou art this head of gold.’ ” 
Home’s Introduction, vol. iii. Geogr. Index, p. 17. 

2 A’id. Dan. vi. 7—9, 1 Mace. i. II—51. 


3 7rt7rrojKOTa. 
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the key of the bottomless pit. And he opened the bot¬ 
tomless pit: and there arose a smoke out of the pit, as 
the smoke of a great furnace.—And there came out of 
the pit locusts upon the earth. And unto them was given 
power, as the scorpions of the earth have power. . . . And 
the shapes of the locusts were like unto horses prepared 
for war. And on their heads were, as it were, crowns 
like gold. And their faces were as the faces of men : and 
they had hair as the hair of women : and their teeth were 
as the teeth of lions. And they had breast-plates, as it 
were breast-plates of iron : and the sound of their wings 
was as the sound of chariots of many horses running to 
battle. And they had tails like unto scorpions; and there 
were stings in their tails/' 

The quotation above given includes all the chief em¬ 
blems of the vision : and in them an intimation as to the 
origin of this woe to Christendom,—both as respects the 
people commissioned, their new and false religion , their 
commission to destroy , and their originator and leader . 
These I propose to discuss in the present Section: reserv¬ 
ing for another what remains of the prophecy; as it had 
relation chiefly to the subsequent progress and history of 
the emblematic locusts. 

I. And first, as to the country and people whence it was 
to originate;—a point this for which the Section preceding 
will have prepared us. For while, by the admixture of 
human similitudes in the hieroglyphic with the bestial , it 
was shown that men were the destined scourge, not literal 
ivild beasts , as in some of the ancient prophecies,—there 
was further indicated, as I feel persuaded, and in the man¬ 
ner illustrated by the examples in that Section, the very 
country and people intended. 

Thus in regard of the animal resemblances.—As the 
ground-work of these, if I may so say, in the hieroglyphic, 
there appeared the locust: —with the following marked pe¬ 
culiarities, however, that it was in look, movement, and 
sound like the horse , in teeth like a lion , and in the tail and 
poison-sting like a scorpion . Now the qualities of the in- 
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vaders thus prefigured were obvious. The locust-Umu in- J 
dicated their swarming in numbers numberless their being 
in their migratory progress rapid, far-ranging, and irresist¬ 
ible ; and moreover,—except from spine special preventive 
check, such as in this case the prophecy foretold would be 
actually given, 3 —being wide wasters of the herbage and ve¬ 
getation. 3 The horsc-like appearance seemed to imply that 
v they would be hordes of cavalry ; the likeness to the lion , n/ 
that they would be savage destroyers of life ; and the scor- 
/wn-likeiicss, that of the men in Roman Christendom, 4 
whose lives they spared, they would be the tormentors, 
even as with a scorpion’s poison-sting. All this, I say, 
seems obvious.—But, passing this for the present, let us 
look to sec, as suggested, what the local or national indi¬ 
cations contained in these animal symbols. On doing so 
we shall find, I doubt not, that they pointed the Evangel¬ 
ist, and that not obscurely, to Arabia and the Arabs. 

First, and chiefly, the locust , the ground-work of the 
symbol, is peculiarly Arabic. So the sacred history of an¬ 
cient times informs us. “ It was the east wind,” it says, 

“ which brought the locusts ” on Egypt : 5 from which the 
inference arises, that the country they issued from must 
have been that which, in all its extent, lies east of Egypt, 
that is Arabia. Such too, in modern times, is the testi¬ 
mony of Volney; “ the most judicious,” as Gibbon calls 
him, “ of Syrian travellers.” “ The inhabitants of Syria,” 
lie observes, “ have remarked that locusts come constantly 
from the desert of Arabia.” 6 Lebruyn, from the con¬ 
vent at Rama, gives the same report: 7 and the Moorish 
writer Leo Africanus, from the western part of North 
Africa, one not dissimilar. 8 Besides that the very name 
for locust,—and similarity of names is a thing not unat¬ 
tended to, as we have seen, in Scripture symbols, ,J —I say 

1 So Nahum iii. 1.5; “Make thyself many as the locusts.”—In the Arabic poem 
An tar, we find the comparison used similarly ; u I shall command these armies, nu¬ 
merous as the locusts ; M &e. i. 6. Also iii. 73, &e. 

2 \ erse 4. 3 As in Exod. x. 13—15, Deut. xxviii. 42, See. &c. 4 Verse 5. 

5 Exod. x. 13. 6 Chap. xx. Sect. 5. "• Vol. ii. 152. 

a “Persia, et potinsimum Arabia , uhi pluriimc generantnr [locustie], hoc insccto 
scatent! ’’ Cited by Robertson in his Claris IYutateuchi, on Lcvit. xi. 22. 

9 For examples of the paronomasia in Hebrew see Stuart’s Grammar, pp. 193, 194; 
and I)r. Wilson’s Table of Paronomasia* in the Append, to his Rible Student’s Guide.’ 

As one example I may cite Jer. i. 11, 12; “What scest thou, Jeremiah? And I 
vol. i. 23 
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the very word for locust might almost to an Hebrew ear 
suggest Arab : the names of the one and of the other being 
in pronunciation and in radicals not dissimilar ;—of the 
locust rrl'iN (arbeh), »of an Arab tl?# 1 (arbi). And in¬ 
deed the Zocws^-siniile is one used in other and earlier Scrip¬ 
tures, with its usual appropriateness, to designate the num¬ 
bers and character of an invading Arab horde. 2 —Again, 
as of the locust, so of the scorpion, the native locality was 
by the Jews considered the Arabian desert. Witness 
Moses’ own words to the Israelites, on emerging from it 
after forty years’ wandering ; “ that great and terrible wil¬ 
derness wherein were fiery serpents and scorpions.” 3 — And 
who'know not, if facts so notorious be worth mentioning, 
that it is Arabia, still Arabia, that is regarded by natural¬ 
ists'as the original country of the horse ; 4 and that its wil¬ 
dernesses are the haunts also of the lion ? 5 —The zoology 
of the hieroglyphic is all Arabian. 

said, A rod of an almond-tree, iprc. Then said the Lord, Thon hast well seen ; for 
I will hasten ,* my word, to perform it.” A second maybe given from Dan. v. 28; 
“ j Peres, thy kingdom is divided, and given to the Medes and Persians: ” where S“2, 
in the Hebrew, signifies both to divide, and Persia; and in the hand-writing on the 
wall included both these meanings. In the Greek Testament we have the notable ex¬ 
ample, Matt. xvi. 18 ; “ Thou art Peter, n^rpos, and upon this rock, 7rerpa,” &c. 

See too the same in the words for ram and Persia, remarked on p. 426 supra ; and 
my notice there, from Eckhel, of the very frequent custom of such allusion to names 
in classical types and symbols. 

1 So nrpv is a desert; and, with the definite article prefixed, the desert, i. e. the 
Arab desert between the Dead and the Ked Seas.—In this case the y is the initial 
letter; in the Hebrew fo^ locust, the s. But these two letters are frequently inter¬ 
changed, and in sound not dissimilar. Of their interchange instances occur in Gen. 
xviii. 27, Job xxx. 19, Is. ii. 19, 21, &c.; given in Dr. Wilson, ubi supra. See 
Gesenius’ Hebrew Lexieon on s. 

2 Judges vi. 5; “ They (the Midianite Arabs) came as locusts for multitude: ” 
where the Hebrew word is the same ; incorrectly rendered grasshoppers in 
our translation. So too Judg. vii. 12.—Mr. Forster in his Mahommedanism Un¬ 
veiled, i. 217, writes: “In the Bedoween Romance of Antar the locust is introduced 
as the national emblem of the Ishmaelites.” 

3 Deut. viii. 15.—The Hebrew for scorpion, (akrab), is still retained in the 
Arabic. “The most remarkable creature,” says Mr. Buckingham, in his account of 
the desert east of Orfah, “was a large black scorpion, called in Arabic akrabee 
Travels in Mesopotamia, p. 140. Its bite or sting, he adds, is generally fatal. 

4 “ Arabia, in the opinion of the naturalist, is the genuine and original country of 
the horse.” Gibb. ix. 224. His reference is to “the incomparable article on the 
Horse” in Buflbn’s Nat. History. 

5 “ The land of trouble and anguish, from whence come the young and old lion.” 
So Isa. xxx. 6 ; on which Bp. Lowth observes, that the same deserts are here re¬ 
ferred to that the Israelites passed through in their way from Egypt. “ Her speech,” 
i. e. of Arabia, says Gibbon, ix. 240, “could diversify . . the 500 names of a lion.” It 
is the constant emblem of valiant warriors in Antar. 


Rather, be intent upon, or watch over. See Blayney in loc. 
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/ Next as to what was human in the appearance of the 
symbolic locusts: viz. their faces as the faces of men, their 
hair as the hair (the long hair) of women, 1 with crowns as 
of gold on their heads, (or, it might be, gold-adorned tur¬ 
bans,) 2 and breast-plates like iron breast-plates. 3 —The qua¬ 
lities and character indicated, seem here also sufficiently 
plain. There was indicated man-like courage, but united v 
apparently with effeminate licentiousness ; 4 a combination 
somewhat singular : also invulnerability in war, and splen¬ 
did and constant victory.—But, for the present, what I 
would wish chiefly to inquire into, here as before, is the 
local significancy of these features in the symbol; and 
whether any, and what particular nation , might seem to be 
figured by them. Tor in cases like this, as we have seen, 
the portraiture may be generally supposed to be drawn 
from life : and, considering all the particulars specified, it 
is assuredly very characteristic and distinctive.—Applying 
this test then, by what is said of the faces as faces of men , 5 

1 1 Cor. xi. 15; “ Doth not even nature teach that . . if a woman have long hair it 
is a glory to her; for her hair is given her for a covering.” So Mary Magdalen’s. 
John xii. 3. To cut it short was a mark of mourning. So Jer. vii. 29; “Cut off 
thine hair, 0 Jerusalem, and take up a lamentation and similarly Mieah i. 16. 

And the same among other nations. Thus Clemens Alex, observes, Pcedag. Lib. 
iii. p. 224; *0 0fog ryv fitv yvvatKa Xtiav r)9eXt(rti> tivai , avrotyvi) ry Kopy povy> 
u>(T7r(p i7r7rov ry x a,rt yavpopev^v. (Paris Ed. 1629.J 

2 wg c TTttyavoi ogoioi \pvo<p. The word arttyavoc is the usual rendering in the 

Septuagint of the Hebrew : and they are both used, not merely of royal 

crowns worn by kings, but of ornamented turban-like circlets for head-covering, such 
as on festival days were worn by Jewish women. So Ezek. xvi. 12, “I put a beauti¬ 
ful crown on thy head:” (Ilcbr. Sept, arttyavov :) some encircling covering 

44 made of tine linen, silk, or gold intermixed with the same;” says Greenhill ad loc.: 
also in the striking passage, Ezek. xxiii. 42, which will be noticed more particularly 
in the Text presently afterwards. 

The more usual Hebrew word for the mitre, or turban, is or its cognates ; the 
Greek pirpa, or Kit'opig. Rut the two are united, Ezek. xxi. 26, (Hebrew, verse 31,) 

“ Remove the diadem ; take off the crown” 

3 Oiopaicag wg Oojpaieac ai8i)i)ov£. The word is repeated in the Greek. 

4 This seems inferable from the hair being as the hair of women, and the turban 

head-dress, conjointly. So Suidas; orfotg Kopyryq oaric ov quoted by 

Danbuz, p. 422 ; and again, fhyXvptrpoQ u 7ropeog. Compare Cicero’s description of 
Godins ;—“ 1'. Ciodius a mitra, a muliebribus solcis,” Ac. De Harusp. Resp. 21, 

5 The Greek word for men is not indeed that which is absolutely distinctive of the 
masculine sex, avtpwv ; but a»'0po>7rwi', a word often used of human beings, irre¬ 
spective of sex. Rut where used, so as here, in immediate association with, and con¬ 
tradistinction to, yvvaiKutv, women ,—“they have faces as the faces of mcn y and hair 
as the hair of wornm," —there, I conceive*, it must be taken as having a distinct refer¬ 
ence to the masculine sex. So Matt. xix. 3, 5, 10, three several times successively, 

1 Cor. vii. 1, Ac. So again in the Septuagint Gen. ii. 18, Exod. xiii. 2, Levit. xx. 
10, Esther iv. 11, Eccl. vii. 28, Isa. iv. 1, Ac. Ac. And so too in classic authors; 
e. g. ^Eschin. iu Ctesiphon 76 4 (Kciske); Ac. Had the clause next following 

28 * 
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(i. e. with beard or moustache,) the Goths and other kin¬ 
dred barbarian tribes are set aside : the faces of these being 
very singularly noticed by a contemporary of their earliest 
incursions, I mean Jerome, as having faces shaven and 
smooth; faces, in contrast with the bearded Romans, “ like 
womens faces ” 1 —Again, while from the*usual habits of 
both Greeks and Romans in the empire that which is 
perhaps most remarkable in the described appearance, viz. 
the hair as the hair of women (not to add the turban head¬ 
covering also) was abhorrent, 2 — there were two great 
neighbouring nations, and I think but two, 3 with whose 
national costume and habits both these and the other points 
of description well suited; I mean the Persians and the 
Arabs. Of the Persians, alike in the earlier times of their 
history and the later, the appearance is nearly thus repre¬ 
sented, both by historians, and upon ancient coins and 
bas-reliefs still remaining. 4 And of the Arabs, of whom I 

“ and with hair as the hair of women ,” been wanting, the meaning might he simply 
“with human faces,” in contrast to the bestial locust-likeness previously mentioned. 
As it is, supposing the faces ivoman-like, surely the needless and misleading av9p(07rwv 
would have been omitted; and the description run thus, “And they had faces and 
hair as of women.” The word avOpimrojv is, I conceive, preferred to in 

order thereby to intimate the double contrast in the faee, alike to the general bestial 
resemblance, and to the woman-like fashion of the hair. 

1 “ Fcemineas ineisas facies praffercntes virorum, et bene barbatorum , fugientia terga 
confodiunt.” In Isa. 

As regards the beard, it was sometimes worn by the Romans, sometimes not — 
on this point the heads on Roman coins, &c. vary. See EckheTs chapter De Cultu 
Capitis, viii. 363. From Nero to Hadrian, the imperatorial custom was to have the 
beard shaven; (so Dion Cass. Ixviii. 15;) from Hadrian to Constantine unshaven: 
afterwards (with Julian’s single exception) down to Phocas, shaven. 

2 This appears from the Apostle’s question, addressed to the Corinthian Greeks, 
1 Cor. xi. 14 ; “ Doth not even nature teach you, that if a man have long hair, it is 
a shame to him ? ” Just like their poet Phocylides, 290 ; Apoecnv ovk ti rtouct Kogrj. 

Originally the Greeks wore their hair long, as Homer describes them, icapi]Kop.o- 
wvrtg Ax«iot. But the custom had very much past away before the Peloponnesian 
war, as the Elgin marbles show us. Afterwards, mingling in the Roman empire, the 
Roman customs in this respect seem to have prevailed among them.—Among the 
Jews too the same habit, as to the hair, seems to have prevailed : for when the Naza- 
rite let his hair grow long, it was as a badge peculiar to himself. Absalom, I con¬ 
ceive, cherished his hair somewhat in the spirit of Clodius; as an effeminate man. 
See 2 Sam. xiv: 26. 

3 On Trajan’s column the Dacians sculptured with long hair are the nobles. So 
Niebuhr (Ed. Schmitz) ii. 248. The same was the case with the Franks in the 5th 
century. “ These princes (the Merovingians) allowed their hair to descend in long 
curls over their shoulders ; while the rest of the Franks shaved the hair on the back 
part of the head : whence the Merovingian dynasty were entitled the longhaired 
kings” W. Scott’s Tales of a Grandfather, France, i. 42. 

The Lusitanian mountaineers too had once the distinction of flowing hair. . . So 
Strabo, p. 232. (Ed. Casaub.) But these were the inhabitants only of a provincial 
district. 

4 The beard, the long hair, and the turban, are seen on the Darics of the Achie- 
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must speak more fully, as being the people indicated appar¬ 
ently by the points previously considered of the hierogly¬ 
phic,—of them descriptions are given yet more exactly 
agreeing with tl^at before us. So Pliny , St. John’s con¬ 
temporary at the close of the first century, speaks of the 
Arabs as wearing the turban, having the hair long and 
uncut, with the moustache on the upper lip, or the beard ; 1 
—that “ venerable sign of manhood,” as Gibbon in Arab 
phraseology calls it . 2 So Solinas describes them in the 
third century ; 3 so Ammianus Marcellinus in the fourth : 4 
so Theodore of Mopsuesta? Claudian , and Jerome , 6 in the 
fifth :—of the last of which writers the acquaintance with 
the people he wrote of must have been most familiar; as 
he passed most of the latter years of his life at Bethlehem, 
on the borders of the Arab desert. This was about two 
centuries before the great Saracen irruption. Yet once 
more, in the age immediately preceding that irruption, 
and which indeed included Mahomet’s childhood, the same 
personal portraiture is still given of the Arab. In that 
most characteristic of Arab poems, Antar y a poem com¬ 
posed at the time I speak of , 7 we find the moustache and 
the beard, the long hair flowing on the shoulder, and the 

mcnides, and on the rock-engraved bas-reliefs of the Sassanides. See Mionnet for 
the (me; and, for both, the plates in Sir R. K. Porter’s Travels. So Herodotus 
describes the Persians as both Kopijrai and pirpotyopoi ; in the latter respect con¬ 
trasting them with the Egyptians; vi. 19, iii. 12.—I have used the word nearly, in 
the text above, because with the Persians neither the pirpa, nor the bushy form of 
wearing the hair, were so woman-like as with the Arabs. 

The Lydians and Phrygians were anciently bonnetted. But, after being long ab¬ 
sorbed into the Roman empire, it is probable that their better classes, as of the 
Greeks, adopted Roman costumes and habits.—The turban , or mitre , was, I believe, 
never worn by the Romans. 

1 “ Arahes’ mitrati degunt, aut intonso crine. Barba abraditur, preeterquam in 
superiore labro. Aliis et luce intonsa .” Nat. Hist. vi. 32. 

2 ix. 235, 238. 

3 c. 33 : “ Plurimis crinis intomus, ?nitrata capita , pars rasa in cutcm barha.” 

4 “ Vrinitm quidam,” sc. c “ Saraeenorum 0111100 .” Amm. Mare. xxxi. Id. 

5 On Jer. x.; “ Saracenos ait eomam frontc quidem dctonderc, retro autem inton - 
sam demitterc .” So Valesius, on the above passage from Ammianus Marcellinus, 
reports Theodore’s testimony: adding also Claudian’s; “ llinc mitrd redim it us 
Arabs : ” in Stil. xxi. 156.—We may compare Herodotus’ statement, iii. 8, Ktipovrai 

7 r(pirpoxa\a , TnpiZvpovvTig rovg Kporatyovg, with the first clause in Theodore. 

6 Jerome, in the Life of Malchus, says; “ Eeee subito equorum eamelorumqne 
sessores Ismaelita* irrnunt, er in it is vittatisque capitibus .”—Most of my authorities on 
this point arc given also bv Bishop Newton from Valesius, <ke. 

7 See the Preface to Sir. Hamilton’s translation, from which I quote. In the 
reign of llaroun A1 Itaschid, copies were by his order compared, and so a correeter 
copy formed. It was the Onsian of the Arabs, but more genuine. 
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turban also, all specified. 1 —And let me add, in regard to 
the turban-croton , it happens very singularly that Ezekiel 
(xxiii. 42) describes the turbans of the Sabaean or Keturite 8 
Arabs under this precise appellation ; “ gabseans from the 
wilderness, which put beautiful crotons upon their heads :” 3 4 
and, still as singularly, that even the perhaps hinted re¬ 
semblance of them in the vision to crowns , or diadems , 
(they being spoken of as like gold?) is one that has been 
made by the Arabs themselves. Of the four peculiar things 
that they were wont in a national proverb to specify as 
bestowed by God upon the Arabs, the first was that their 
turbans should be to them instead of diadems . 5 

The testimonies thus quoted refer to three out of the 
four points of personal appearance noted in the vision. 
And on the fourth , that of the locusts appearing breast- 
plated with iron , both Antar, the Koran, and the history 
of Mahomet and the early Moslem Saracens, will also 
satisfy us. In Antar the steel or iron cuirasses of the Arab 
warriors are frequently noticed. 6 * In the Koran, among 

1 i. 340; ‘‘He adjusted himself properly, twirled his whiskers, and folded up his 

hair under his turban , drawing it from otf his shoulders.” i. 169; “His hair 
flowed down his shoulders .” iii, 117; “Antar eut otf Maadi’s hair in revenge.” 
iv. 325 ; “ We will hang him up by his hair” ii. 4; “ Thou fo ul-moustach id d 
wreteh ! ” &e. &e. 

3 So Forster in his Geography of Arabia: making these Saboeans the deseendants 
from Abraham and Keturah ; tribes which intermingled with the Ishmaelites. See 
p. 446 Note 3 . 

3 Hebr. rnta?, Greek arttyavov, as before. See p. 435 Note 2 . 

4 I have already stated that the reading of the textus reeeptus, opoioi xQ V(Tf {h is 
also the reading adopted in the late eritical Edition of Tregelles, (as well as in that 
of Tittman and Hahn,) in preference to Griesbaeh’s xpv<roi.—In explaining its force 
I say, “the perhaps hinted resemblanee to erowns or diadems,” because it may pos¬ 
sibly have been intended merely in the sense of the beautifid colouring of the erowns, 
so as in Ezekiel. Compare Ps. lxviii. 13, “ the wings of a dove covered with silver, 
and her feathers with yellow gold : ” or, as in the Septuagint, ev x^porrjn x9 vffl0V > 
the greenish yellow of gold. 

And indeed golden embroidery was not, and is not, uncommon in the turbans of 
the wealthier Arabs. Says Niebuhr, the Eastern traveller ; “ The Arabs wear fifteen 
caps, one over the other, some of linen, others of thick cloth or eotton. That which 
covers all the rest is usually richly embroidered with gold.” (Cited by Alwood, 
“ Key to Revelation,” i. 340. 

5 “ It was a usual saying among them, that God had bestowed four peculiar things 
on the Arabs; that their turbans should be to them instead of diadems , their tents 
instead of walls and houses, their swords instead of intrenehments, and their poems in¬ 
stead of written laws.” Preface to Antar, p. ix, from Sale; on the authority of Abulfeda, 
Poeoeke, and others.—Mr. Forster in his “ Mahommedanism Unveiled,” i. 217, 
quotes, as a preeept of Mahomet, from the Mishcat-ul-Masabih, “ Make a point of 
wearing turbans , because it is the way of angels.” 

6 ii. 203; “A warrior immersed in steel and armour” —ib. 42; “ 15,000 men armed 

with cuirasses , and well accoutred for war.”—i. 23; “ They were elothed in iron 
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God’s gifts to the Arabs, their coats of mail for defence 
are specially particularized. 1 And in Mahomet’s history 
we read expressly of the cuirasses of himself and his Arab 
troops. 2 —Individual Arabs, no doubt, like the one more 
early noted bv Ammianus Marcellinus, 3 might not seldom 
astound the foe by their “ naked bravery.” 4 And hence 
by some it has been fancied the general habit. But the 
Saracen policy was the wearing of defensive armour. The 
breast-plate of iron was a feature of description literally 
answering, like the three others, to the Arab warriors of 
the Oth or 7th century. 

Thus, on the whole, the country whence the woe was to 
originate might seem almost fixed, by these concurrent 
symbols, to Arabia. And, turning from prophecy to his¬ 
tory, if we ask whether there was then, about the times of 
Hcraclius, and the opening of the seventh century, any 
correspondingly destructive irruption of Arabs on Roman < 
Christendom, the agreement of fact, with the prediction is 
so far notorious. A mighty desolating locust-like Arab, or v/ 
Saracen 5 invasion, is the chief topic of the history of that 
century. 6 

armour and brilliant cuirasses.”—iii. 274; ‘‘The dust opened,and there appeared 
horsemen clad in iron .”—Also ii. 145; i. 238, 176, &c. &c. 

1 Sale, ii. 104 ; “ God hath given you coals of mail to defend you in your wars.” 

2 Seven cuirasses are noted in the list of Mahomet’s private armoury. Gagnier 
iii. 328—334. In his seeornl battle with the Koreish 700 of the little army are 
spoken of as armed with cuirasses; &c. Gibbon, ix. 296, 300, 304. 

Similarly in the first Saraeen irruption into Syria, under the first Caliphate, among 
the spoils of the defeated Roman army described as “inestimable to the Arabs,” 
aud as the instrument to them of new victories, we find particularized innumerable 
suits of the richest armour. Ib. 391, 405. Some two centuries earlier Socrates, II. E. 
vii. 18, speaks of the Saraeen allies of Varanes, king of Persia, rushing under some 
panic, in armour as they were, («'o7rXoi,) into the Euphrates at Xisibis. 

Euthymius Mouaeh. Zigabenus relates, as one of Mahomet’s sayings, Tor Owpaica 
ror cri Crjpovv napa rov Aa/3td Xcyct ttqojtov eTrivoifOifrai. liibl. Pat. (Paris 
1624) ii. 301. 

3 xxxi. 16.—Such was Derar, described as so formidable to the Christians of Syria, 
in Ockley's History of the Saracens. Gibb. ix. 389. 

4 Gibbon x. 145’: “The Arabs in the tenth century disdained the naked bravery 
of their ancestors.” So too ix. 369. Gibbon is in this point, where he deviates from 
the Apocalyptic description, a little incorrect. 

5 “ The name Saracen y " says Niebuhr, (Roman History Lectures, Ed. Schmitz, 
ii. 333,) “is derived from the Semitic Sbarx, i. o. the East." Others, as Valesius on 
Sozomen vi. 38, after llochart ami Scaliger, derive it from Sarah , a robber. He adds 
that it occurs long before the time of Mahommed. I have myself observed it in a 
letter of the Emperor Aurelian’s, of the third century, given by Pollio, in his Triginta 
Tyranni, c. 30 : “ Non Arabes, non Saraeeni.” A century after, Ammianus Mareelli- 
nus, ibid, uses it. Also Eusebius, II. E. vi. 42, and Hilary i. 325. 

6 So in the so-eallcd “Revelations” of Methodius of Patara: “Erunt [sc. the 
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II. But it is further said of the locusts prefigured, that 
they issued out of the smoke of the bottomless pit, or pit of 
the abyss ; l the pit having been opened just previously, and 
the smoke ascending thereupon, out of it, as the smoke of 
a great furnace. What might this mean ? And does it 
apply to the origin of the Saracen invaders just mentioned P 
The point is one strongly marked in the hieroglyphic, and 
evidently most important. 

The word a0t jo-crog, abyss , answers in the Septuagint 
most generally to the Hebrew □irr.fi. It is the same word 
that is used of the deep on which the primaeval darkness 
rested, in Gen. i. 2 ; and which seems to signify, most pro¬ 
perly, that depth or hollow of the earth which is the bed of 
the ocean-waters, though often used also of those waters 
themselves. 2 By an easy extension or change of meaning, 
it came to signify sometimes that deeper depth, in which 
opinion, if not Scripture, placed the receptacle of the de¬ 
parted; at least of the departed wicked. So it is used, 
for instance, in Ezek. xxxi. 17, where it is rendered hell 
by our translators ; “ They went down into hell with him, 
unto them that be slain with the sword:” and it is thus 
connected with the supposed habitation, or rather destined 
habitation, 3 of evil spirits. In the New Testament this 
seems to be the more general use of the word. In Luke 
viii. 31, the abyss into which the devils entreated that they 
might not be sent, seems directly contrasted with the sea 


Saracen invaders] tanquam focwstainmultitudine, quae congregabuntura vcnto.” B. P. M. 
iii. 731. And similarly a modern historian; “Their [the Saracens 5 ] victorious marches 
must have been like the flight of locusts; and the devastation they occasioned have 
resembled the calamities wrought by those devouring insects. 55 Barthe, Hist, of the 
Christian Church, p. 80. 

1 <ppeap rov afivcraov. 

2 e. g. Ezek. xxxi. 4; “ The waters made him (the cedar) great, the deep set him 
on high;’ 5 &c. And Ezek. xxvi. 19, of Tyre, “1 will bring up the deep , (Hebrew 
eziVin Sept. rr\v a$vaaov,) upon thee, and great waters shall cover thee.” So again 
Job xli. 32, of leviathan, or the crocodile, stirring upon the waters; where however 
the Hebrew word is different. 

3 Probably this latter is the more correct expression. At present the evil spirits 
seem to have the range of our earth, and the power of the air. See Mede on this 
subject, Disc, iv: and compare Luke viii. 31, alluded to above, Job i. 7, 1 Pet. v. 8, 
Eph. ii. 2, John xiv. 30, Matt. xxv. 41, Apoc. xx. 3, 10.—But this does not prevent 
allusions to the locality beneath, as the source of what is hellish now on earth. 
Thus St. James says, iii. 6 ; “ The tongue is set ou fire of hellviro ttjq yitvvqg. 
So too John viii. 23.—“ Quomodo cor animalis in medio est, ita et infern us in 
medio terrge esse perhibetur. 55 So Jerome on Jonah ii. 3. 
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into which they precipitated the swine, immediately after 
entering and possessing them. And in the Apocalypse,— 
passing over those two passages that speak of the Beast 
from the abyss , in chapters xi and xvii, where its meaning 
might to some perhaps seem more equivocal,—there re¬ 
mains that other at the beginning of chap, xx, in which the 
sense of the word, as signifying the prisoil-place of evil 
spirits, can scarcely be mistaken;—I mean that in which 
an angel that had the key of the abyss is described as seizing 
the Devil, that old serpent, and casting him into the abyss, 
and there sealing him up.—In the present case the word 
4>psap, or pit, (“pit of the abyss,”) that is added, confirms 
this as the meaning. For it signifies evidently an opening 
in the earth, a shaft of communication, as it were, between 
the earth and the infernal region beneath. 1 —And it is 
yet more confirmed by the notice of the smoke , as of a great 
furnace , ascending from it. For in every case in Scrip¬ 
ture, where the smoke as of a furnace is described as rising 
from out of, or from beneath the earth, 2 the context shows 
that it is the smoke of penal fire. So in the ease of Sodom ; 
so in that predicted of the mystic Edom in Isaiah; so in 
that of the Apocalyptic Babylon. 3 —Thus, on the whole, 
the observer could scarce be mistaken in interpreting this 
smoke from the pit of the abyss as an emanation from the 
pit of hell:—i. e. as some system of error and false religion 
thence originating: originating, it would seem, very sud¬ 
denly ; and of which the effect would be, almost instanta¬ 
neously, to darken the moral atmosphere, and dim the 
imperial sun in the firmamental heaven. 

Which being the thing predicted, we have again to 
recur to history, and to inquire,—1st, whether, about the 
opening of the seventh century, there arose any hellish and 
false religion in Arabia, in its manner of development sud- 

1 Qpiap answers continually to the Hebrew “‘‘O, a pit. So Jer. xli. 7, 9, a dry 
pit ; Psalm lv. 23, where the word is used metaphorically ; “ Thou, 0 God, shalt 
east them into the pit of destruction:” <pptap ti]Q hia<pOopaQ .—Compare also 
Psalm lxix. 15 ; “ Let not the pit shut her mouth upon me: ” where the cognate word 
“K2 is used. 

2 When above the earth, as for instance in the ease of Mount Sinai, Exod. xx, 
the smoke and the fire were simply the accompaniments and indications of the 
presence and majesty of Jehovah. 

3 Gen. xix. 28; Isa. xxxiv. 9, 10; Rev. xix. 3. Compare however Note 3 p. 440. 
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den, and in strength such as almost at once to darken 
Christendom;—2ndly, whether it was out of it that the 
Arab invaders before-mentioned issued forth to be a woe to 
the Roman world. 

And to both of these questions who knows not the 
answers ?—Who knows not of the sudden rise of Maliom- 
medism in Arabia, just at the very time we speak of:—that 
most extraordinary invention of fanaticism and fraud; 
which being, as it was, from beginning to end a lie, in its 
pretensions superseding the Gospel of the Lord Jesus, in its 
doctrines inculcating views of the blessed God dark, cruel, 
and unholy, and in its morals a system of pride, ferocity, 
superstition, sensualism,—indicated too well, to any one who 
had eyes to see, that it had indeed its origin from hell, and 
was an emanation, like the pestilential smoke in the vision, 
from the pit of the abyss ?—Again, who knows not the fact 
that it was after embracing Islamism that the Saracen 
cavalry hordes burst forth in fury (as I shall have to detail 
in the next Section) on Roman Christendom; and yet 
more, that they were imbued from this very source with the 
qualities that the symbols in the vision indicated? For 
there is indeed a perfect fitness in the representation of the 
symbolic locusts as issuing forth all formed in character, 
out of the smoke from the pit of the abyss. It was the 
religion of Mahomet in fact that made the Arabs what 
they were. 1 It was this that for the first time united them 
as one, in numbers countless as the locusts ; this that gave 
them the locust-like impulse to speed forth as its propa¬ 
gandists over the world; 3 this which imparted to them, as 
to lions of the desert, the irresistible destroying fury of fa¬ 
naticism; 3 this, further, which, in case of their conquering 

1 “The Arabs, or Saracens,** says Gibbon, “who spread their conquest from India 
to Spain, had languished in poverty and contempt till Mahomet breathed into those 
savage bodies the soul of enthusiasm.” vi. 413. 

2 It is a Mahommedan tradition that there fell locusts into the hands of Mahomet, 
on whose wings was written the inscription, “ We are the army of the Great God.” 
So Bochart, Hieroz. P. ii. c. 6. p. 485. This has been often cited: e. g. by Daubuz, 
p. 403 ; by Forster in his Mohammedanism Unveiled, i. 217 ; by Hug on Apoc. ix, 
who cites it in Arabic from the Persian Miscellanies; and by Kirby and Spence, En¬ 
tomology i. 216. [5th Ed. 1828.] 

3 “ The religion of Mahomet,” says Hallam, “ is essentially a military system. 
The people of Arabia .. found in the law of their native prophet, not a license, but a 
command to desolate the world.*’ Middle Ages, ii. 165. It only needs to read the 
ixth chapter of the Koran, to see the justice of this statement.—Schlegel yet more 
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the provinces of Christendom, as I shall notice in the next 
Section more at large, had already prepared in them a 
scorpion-like venom of contempt and hatred, wherewith to 
torment the subject Christian :—this, finally, that made 
them the Sr^jfjurpoi described: that added sensualism to 
their ferocity; suggesting indulgence of their lusts in life, 
and bidding them look and fight for a heaven of lust be¬ 
yond it.—So that here, too, there was no one point in 
which the Saracen character and history did not answer to 
the prophetic emblems. 

III. But who, or what, that fallen star to whom was 
given the key wherewith to open the pit of the abyss ? 

Originally my explanation, like that of Daubuz, Bishop 
Newton, and Hales, was that the fallen star was Mahomet} 
But, after much careful re-consideration of the question, 
I have been led at length to -acquiesce in Mede’s opinion 
that it symbolized Satan; already, sometime before the 
epoch of this Trumpet’s sounding, fallen from his high 
estate of supremacy in Roman Heathendom ; and now 
plotting in wrath against the kingdoms in which his rule 
had been overthrown. The often-cited saving of Christ, 
(Luke x. IS,) “ I saw Satan as lightning fall from heaven,” 
in anticipative view of his ultimate fall from all earthly 

exactly depicts the spirit, after the Apocalyptic picture : calling- it “ the infernal spirit 
that produced that antichristian combination of spiritual aud temporal authority, 
&c.; ” “the new power of hell." Philos, of Hist. ii. 76, 93. 

Let me add that, besides the general religious fanaticism that animated them in 
battle, there were two principles inculcated in the Koran that exercised a mighty 
influence to this effect on them: — first, the absolute belief in predestination ; 
secondly, the ambition of a crown of martyrdom on the field of battle, as that on 
which the joys of the Maliomiuedan paradise were promised to follow. Gibbon, 
ix. 297. 

1 Very various have been the explanations of the fallen star by expositors who yet 
concur in interpreting this Trumpet-Woe of Mahommedanism and the Saracens. Re¬ 
sides the two mentioned above ol Mahomet and Satan , Lownian explains it to be the 
heavenly anycl who afterwards scaled up Satan in the abyss ; Parens, ami after him 
Faber and Cuninghame, as the Bishop of Home then completely fallen into apostasy: 
Keith (3rd. Ed.) as the Persian king Chosroes , who by weakening the Byzantine em¬ 
pire opened the way for the Saracen successes against it: others refer it to *S 'eryim, a 
Xestorian monk, who is said (though on doubtful authority) to have instructed Mahomet. 

In my former Editions the opinion was exprest that the only nuestion appeared to 
me to lie between the two solutions of Mahomet and Satan. Anu the circumstance of 
Satan being nowhere else in the Apocalypse represented as a fallen star, (so I then 
thought, not having sufficiently considered tho figures of the Apoc. xii,) determined 
me in favour of Mahomet The previous fall of his family from the high office of 
governor of Mecca, and keeper thereof the keys of the Caaba, was my explanation 
of the star being figured as fallen at the opening of the vision. 
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dominion under the power of the Gospel, is of course 
much to the point: though not perfectly so; inasmuch as the 
figure is different, (that of lightning, not a star,) and the 
time to which the fall spoken of refers different also. The 
same as regards Isaiah xiv. 12, another passage Avhich 
has been often similarly cited by expositors; “ How art 
thou fallen from heaven, Lucifer, son of the morning: '' for, 
though the figure there corresponds with the Apocalyptic 
one before us, yet the person so figured is the king of 
Babylon, not Satan; and the time in this case is quite 
different also.—But it now seems to me, on re-considera- 
tion, that what is incidentally mentioned under the next 
Trumpet-Woe (Apoc. xi. 7) respecting a further most 
momentous result of this opening of the pit of the abyss, 
besides that of the plague of the scorpion-locusts , viz. the 
issuing forth from it of what is called the Beast from the 
abyss , and which at the time there prefigured is represented 
as the Anti-christian power then dominant in Roman 
Christendom, goes far to furnish the needful corroboration 
of Mede's view of the point here in question ; that is, 
when compared with what we find afterwards very particu¬ 
larly related respecting the author, the time, and the cir¬ 
cumstances of that Beast's emanation from the pit of 
hell. For, in the supplemental visions of Apoc. xii, xiii, 
Satan is expressly described as the Author of its evo¬ 
cation from the abyss; and this at a time, and under cir¬ 
cumstances, well agreeing with what we here read of the 
opener and the opening of the pit of the abyss at the epoch 
of the 5th Trumpet's sounding. First in Apoc. xii lie is 
figured as a seven-headed Dragon (a Draconic constellation) 
in the Apocalyptic sky, erect in deadly antagonism against 
a sun-clothed woman symbolizing the Church, as we shall 
hereafter see, at the crisis of her primary elevation to power 
and dignity, through Constantine's instrumentality; then 
as worsted in the conflict, and cast down from heaven to 
earth. After which,—not immediately, but subsequently to 
an unsuccessful attempt at overwhelming the woman with 
floods cast out of his mouth, which floods seem to symbol¬ 
ize those self-same Gothic hosts whose invasions of Roman 
Christendom, after the fall of Heathenism, we have lately 
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seen otherwise figured under the first four Trumpets,—after 
this, I say, he is in Apoc. xiii represented as evoking the 
Beast from the abyss, 1 in order to the more successful pro¬ 
secution of his enmity against the woman and her children. 
Now the opening of the pit of the abyss was of course an 
essential preliminary to the Beast’s issuing from it; and the 
causal agent of the one could scarce but be the causal 
agent of the other. Thus, on the whole, comparing the 
two cases as set forth there and here, we find the time of 
the opening of the pit in either case to correspond. We find 
too that in cither case the opener had fallen some certain 
time before from high place in the heaven of Roman su¬ 
premacy: moreover that the emblem under which the opener 
was designated in either case was not dissimilar ; if only we 
suppose the fallen star of Apoc. ix to have been the bright¬ 
est or chief star of the Draconic constellation of Apoc. 
xiii. Which being so it follows, as the most natural con¬ 
clusion, that the opener, as well as opening, was the same in 
the one case and in the other; (the darkness of the smoke 
from the pit being equally suitable as the medium of passage 
for either emanation from the abyss ;) and, as Satan is ex¬ 
pressly indicated as the actor in Apoc. xii, xiii, so here also. 2 

There seems to be additional confirmation of this view 
in the fact that the leader of the scorpion-locusts which 
issued out of the darkness from the pit is afterwards (as 
we shall see in the next Section) said to be the Angel of the 
abyss, and the title given him of Apollyon, or the Destroyer . 
For who of the evil angelic intelligences so fit to be the 
invisible inspirer and leader of the locust-plague, as he who 
had opened the pit of the abyss, very mainly with a view to 
their emission ; that is, the star fallen from heaven ? And 
to whom so applicable the title of Apollyon, given to that 
evil angel, as to Satan ? 

The conformity with historic fact of this view of the pre¬ 
figured synchronism of the outburst of iMahommedanism in 
the East, and establishment of the Popedom or Papal em- 

1 The identity of the Beast from the abyss of Apoc. xi and xvii with the Beast 
from the flood of Apoc. xiii will be fully considered, and I doubt not fully established, 
ill a later Part of this Rook. 

2 Satan’s fall from the heaven of heavens, with those other angels that kept not 
their first estate, (Jude 6,) should also not bo forgotten. 
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pire in the West, is notorious. And he who most carefully 
traces by the light of God’s unerring word the yet completer 
anti-christianisrn of the latter than of the former, will be 
most ready to recognise the justice of the assignment to it 
of a common hellish origin with the Mahommedan delu¬ 
sion. 1 It is of this Mahommedan delusion, however, that we 
have now to speak. On the other we shall have largely to 
dilate in a subsequent part of this work ; and then, I doubt 
not, a full justification will be given of the opinion just ex- 
prest concerning it. 

§ 3. —OUTBURST, PROGRESS, AND LIMITS OF THE FIRST 
WOE, AS PREDICTED AND FULFILLED. 

The family of Mahomet was of the princely house of the 
Koreish : who, at the time of his birth in the latter part of 
the 6th century, had been for some three or four genera¬ 
tions hereditary governors of Mecca ;"—and holders too of 
the keys of the Caaba in that city ; the then central spot of 
the religious worship of the tribes of the vast peninsula 
of Arabia. 3 After his birth his father and grandfather 

1 It was a curious coincidence between the Mahommedan Caliphs and the Roman 
Popes, (the one the soi-disant successors and representatives of Mahomet, the other 
of Peter and of Christ,) that each and either claimed to have the keys of hell and of 
paradise committed to them, which really are in the hands of Christ alone. (Apoc. i. 
18.) Every one knows how, in token of this, the keys appear in the Papal arms. And 
similarly in Peyron’s Essais sur l’Espagne, p. 189, we read ; “The Koran continually 
speaks of the key of God , which opened to them the gates of the world and of reli¬ 
gion. So in the Koran; 4 Did not God give to his legate the power of heaven which 
is above, and fire which is beneath ? With the key, did he not give him the title 
and power of a porter, that he may open to those whom he shall have chosen ? ’ ” 

The following form of renunciation of Mahommedism, enjoined by the Greek 
Church ou a convert to Christianity, and which is given in Nicetas’ Saracenica, 
Bibl. Patr. (Ed. in four vols. Paris 1624), Yol. ii. p. 286, thus alludes to Mahomet’s 
pretended key of heaven : AvaOeyari^o rrjv irapct rotg lapanjvoig curoKpv<f>ov 
CidaaKaXia v Kai v7TO(Tx tcriv TS M waged’ i) rig <pt] at k X e i d s % o v avTov ytvijaeoBat 
78 Uapadeiaov. 

The key was also an armorial bearing of the Andalusian Moors. So Peyron, ubi 
supra. When they crossed from Africa into Spain, it was on their standard; and 
was thus, with a double significancy perhaps, sculptured on the archway of the Al¬ 
hambra. 2 Gibbon ix. 246. 

3 Hallarn Midd. Ages, ii. 162. 

In the Rev. II. Forster’s learned work on the Geography of Arabia, a clear 
and satisfactory view is given of its colonization, grounded on evidence scrip¬ 
tural, classical, and that of modern researches. — lie traces it from six different 
sources, as follows: 1. Cush and his sons, who, before the confusion of tongues, 
colonized the coast of Bahrein and Oman along the Persian Gulf, and the north¬ 
east part of Hadramaut.—2. Joktan , the fourth from Shem ; (brother to Peleg, 
in whose days, Gen. x. 25, was the confusion of tongues ;) whose settlements 
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died ; and then the governorship of Mecca, headship of 
the tribe, and keys of the Caaba, past into the hands 
of another branch of the family. Thus Mahomet, as lie 
grew up, an orphan and destitute, found himself forced to 
enter into service for his support; and in that character 
trafficked for some years in the markets of Arabia and Sy¬ 
ria. But thoughts were even then working in his mind 
which were to raise him to an eminence (a bad eminence 
indeed !) immeasurably higher than that of Prince of Mec¬ 
ca. Brooding darkly over the fall of his family, the idea 
of a new and false superstition was suggested to his mind 
by the father of lies, whereby he might more than recover 
its ancient dignity and power. Withdrawing each year to 
the secret cave of Hera, three miles from Mecca, he there 
consulted, and listened to, “ the Spirit of fraud or of en¬ 
thusiasm, whose abode,” says Gibbon, “ was not in the 
heavens but in the mind of the enthusiast 1 and came 
to suppose himself commissioned as the prophet of God. 
The pestilential fumes from the pit of the abyss worked 
successfully within him. At length he declared his mis¬ 
sion ; first privately; three years after publicly. Fora 
while the elders of the city, and uncles of Mahomet, affect¬ 
ed to despise his presumption. They chased him ignomi- 
niously from Mecca. His flight marks the aera of the He¬ 
gira, A.D. 622. But soon fortune changed. “ After an 
exile of seven years the fugitive missionary was enthroned 

occupied the interior, Ncjd; and thence in time extended to Hadramaut and 
Yemen, where the Hamyaritcs preserved the name of Hamyar, grandson to Joktan. 
— 3. l&hmacl , whose twelve sons were heads of twelve tribes, and their names still 
traceable through the peninsula; the chief being the Nabatheans and Kedaritcs; 
the latter the acknowledged progenitors of the Koreish and Mahomet. These (under 
the general names of Ismaclitcs, or IIagarenes) stretched from the wilderness of Sin 
and Sinai across the neck of the Arabian peninsula, so as at length to invade the 
Cushites of Bahrein.—4. Abraham's sons by Keturah, who intermixed with Ish- 
mael across the neck of Arabia: the most remarkable tribe being the Midianites; 
the Sab.eans (mentioned in Ezekiel xxiii) another.—5. Esau; whose descendants, 
under the names of Edomites and Saracens, (the latter, Mr. F. thinks, meaning the 
children of Sarah,*) occupied the desert nearest to Judina; among them Amalek. 
On Amalek’s destruction it would seem that a division, fleeing under Omar, made 
a final settlement in Arabia Felix, where they were known as Ilomcritcs.—6. The 
tribes of Ad, son of Uz, son of Aram, son of Shcni, according to Arabian tradition. 
The Holy Scripture does not mention them. 

It is of these last that the famous Ilaiuyaritic Inscription speaks; which Mr. 
Forster considers himself to have deevphered. But whether correctly, or not, is, I 
believe, still sub ju/lice. 1 Gibb. ix. 200. 


See Niebuhr’s and Valesius* different solutions, p. 439 Note 5 supra, 
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as the prince, as well as prophet, of his native country: ” 1 
and as leader too of its armies, according to the commission 
which he declared to be intrusted to him against idola¬ 
ters and unbelievers, whether in Arabia or foreign lands. 
His death prevented his fulfilling his mission against 
the latter. But he marked them out to his followers; 
especially the Mariolatrists and saint-worshippers of the 
Roman empire. 2 And the Caliphs, his successors and vicars, 
were not slow to enter on the career so marked out to them. 
And how can the woe be described so graphically and 
truly as under the imagery of the Apocalyptic prophecy be¬ 
fore us ? 

I. There was indicated, as well by the hieroglyphic itself 
as by the words of explanation accompanying, that to the 
Arab cavalry hordes, emerging from the smoke of the hell¬ 
ish exhalation, there would be opened a fearful career of 
conquest over Roman Christendom: one in which, as just 
hinted before, they would fly , as it were, tvitli locust-wings , 
destroy what opposed them with the strength of lions' 
teeth, and torment the subjugated Christian inhabitants 3 
as with the poison of a scorpion-sting .—And was there then 
a correspondence with this in the facts of the subsequent 
Saracenic history ?—It was in the year 629 that the Sara¬ 
cens under Mahomet himself first issued from the desert 


1 Gibbon, ix. 308. 

2 In the Koran, ch. 5, the Christians of the Roman Empire were distinctly 
charged with worshipping the Virgin Mary as God. And in ch. 9, it is said of the 
priests and monks specifically; “ Very many of the priests and monks devour the 
substance of men in vanity, and obstruct the way of God.” Sale’s Koran, i. 141, 
115, ii. 8. Sale explains the first charge against the priests, as having reference to 
their fraudulent gaius, by the sale, exhibition, and false miracles attached to relics. 

What has been already said pp. 331, 406, 414, might well suffice to justify this 
charge of idolatry. But I add the following, as referring to the exact epoch we 
speak of, and as what Gibbon could not omit in his sketch of the rise of Mahom- 
medism. “ The Christiaus of the seventh century had insensibly relapsed into a 
semblance of Paganism; their public and private vows were addressed to the relics 
and images that disgraced the temples of the East: and the throne of the Almighty 
was darkened by a cloud of martyrs, saints, and angels, the objects of popular vener¬ 
ation.” Gib. ix. 261. 

“The Greeks have been everywhere worsted by the Arabs,” said one of his offi¬ 
cers to the Emperor Heraclius, “ because they have for a long time walked unworthy 
of their Christian profession, and have corrupted their holy religion,” &c. So 
Theophanes Chronogr. p. 276, cited by Hales, Chronol. iv. 331. 

3 The Apocalyptic locusts’ commission was against rovg avOpimrovg. So verses 4, 
6, 10. In Dion Cassius, lxxvii. 9 I observe that the same insulated phrase is used of 
the inhabitants of the Roman empire , distinctively. 
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into Syria , with proclamation of war against Christendom. 
They appeared, and they retired : it was but the omen of 
what was to follow. But in G3G, very shortly after his 
death, they returned under the Caliph Omar to prosecute 
their mission in earnest; and behold, within less than three 
years Syria was subdued. When Damascus had fallen, 
and then Jerusalem, the unhappy Emperor Heraclius, with 
tears of anguish, bade farewell to the Syrian Province. He 
saw that it was lost to his crown irretrievably. The Patri¬ 
arch of Jerusalem, yet more unhappy, had to attend the 
victor Caliph through it. He muttered as he passed on, 
“ The abomination of desolation is in the Holy Place ! ” 1 
And soon, as if to remind the Christian remnant of the fact, 
there resounded that voice of the Muezzin, from a mosque 
erected on the site of Solomon’s temple, which, except with 
brief intermission during the reign of the crusaders, has 
since then never ceased. 2 —The subjugation of Egypt fol¬ 
lowed quickly on that of Syria;—then, some 20 or 40 
years after, that of the African Province; then, at the be¬ 
ginning of the eighth century, that of Spain. All this, 
within the limits of Roman Christendom : and contempo¬ 
raneously,—though without those limits, and consequently 
without the sphere of the Apocalyptic prefigurative vision,— 
that of Persia in the second quarter of the seventh century, 
and that of North-west India and of Trans-Oxiana at the 
commencement of the eighth.—Let us take, in exemplifica¬ 
tion of the rapidity and extent of their conquests and de¬ 
structions, two historical statements. The one, that in the 
ten years of Omar’s Caliphate, from G34 to G44, the Sara¬ 
cens had reduced to his obedience 36,000 cities or castles, 
destroyed 4000 churches, and built 1400 mosques for the 
exercise of the religion of Mahomet. The other, that at the 
end of the first century of the Hegira the Arabian empire 
had been extended to 200 days’ journey from East to West; 
and reached from the confines of Tartary and India to the 

1 Gibb. ix. 413. 

2 The Muezzin bc^an with Mahommcdism. lie is mentioned expressly in the 
capitulation of Jerusalem. “The Muezzin,” said Omar, “that calls the faithful to 
prayers, shall not stand on the steps of the Church of Constantine.” Mod. I T n. Hist. i. 431. 

The minarehy it may be observed, was not erected till 090 V.D.; and then first at 
tbc "Teat Mosrpie of fhimascus. D'llcrbelot iii. 157. Hence the Muezzin’s stand- 
in" in Omar’s time on the church-steps. 
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shores of the Atlantic. “ Over all which ample space,” says 
Gibbon, “ the progress of the Mahommeclan religion dif¬ 
fused a general resemblance of manners and of opinions : ” 1 
—over all which ample space, we may add, the venom of 
the scorpion-sting of their conquerors was made to rankle 
in the breasts of the subject Christians. 

For indeed the bitter contempt and hatred flowing out 
from the Moslem faith towards them could not but be felt 
perpetually. It was marked in the very terms of appella¬ 
tion, Christian dogs and infidels. 2 The enactments of the 
capitulations granted them were their every day remem¬ 
brancers of it. Deprived of the use of arms, like the He¬ 
lots of old, and with tribute enforced as their annual life- 
redemption tax,—with a different dress enjoined them from 
their masters, and a more humble mode of riding,— an 
obligation to rise up deferentially in the presence of the 
meanest Moslem, and to receive, and gratuitously enter¬ 
tain for a certain time, whosoever of them when on a jour¬ 
ney might require it,—such were the marks of personal 
degradation ordained in the Capitulations. And then, in 
token of the degradation of their religion, —that to which, 
notwithstanding all their superstitions, they clung with 
fond attachment,—there was the prohibition to build new 
churches, to chime the bells in those retained by them, or 
to refuse admission into them to the scoffing Moslem, 
though they regarded his presence as defilement. 3 Add 
to which the inducements to apostasy, operating to an 
incalculable extent, on the young and thoughtless in fami¬ 
lies more especially, and then the penalty of death against 
the apostates returning to the Christian faith, the insults too 

1 Gibbon ix. 361, 501. 

2 “Ye Christian dogs, ye know your option, the Koran, the tribute, or the sword.” 
Such was Caled’s characteristic address to the Romans before the battle of Aiznadin. 
Such, near 200 years after, that in the letter of the Caliph Ilaroun A1 Raschid to the 
Emperor Nicephorus; “Haroun A1 Raschid,* Commander of the Faithful, to Nicepho- 
rus, the Roman dog.” Gibb. ix. 390, x. 54.—In later years it has been the same 
from the Turks, and from the same cause. “ What care I whether the dog eat the 
hog, or the hog eat the dog ? ” was the Vizier Kiuperli's answer to the French Am¬ 
bassador, on his informing him of Louis XIYth’s victories over the Spaniards. Eton’s 
Turkey, p. 110. 

3 The above is extracted from tbe Capitulation of Jerusalem granted by Omar; 
which was the basis and prototype of most of the subsequent capitulations granted to 
Christian subjects. The document is given by A1 Wakedi, and copied into the Modern 
Univ. Hist. i. 428, 429.—Compare Gibb. ix. 499; who speaks of these degrading 
enactments as in force 200 years after. 
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to Christian females, and thousand undefinable injuries of 
oppression ;—and how could it be but that the bitterness 
of their lot should be felt, and the poison rankle within 
them, yet more even than in other days with the Jewish 
captives in Babylon, and so as to make life itself almost a 
burden ? 1 

And now we shall be better prepared to consider, 

Ilndly, What is said of the locusts having a king over 
them, “ the aw/el of the bottomless pit; whose name in the 
Hebrew tongue is Abaddon , but in the Greek tongue he 
hath his name Apolbjon 1 have already explained this as 
the opener of the pit of the abyss, and chief of destroyers, 
Satan or perhaps one of Satan's angels, 3 the Spirit of 
evil that, like the lying Spirit in the mouth of Aliab’s pro¬ 
phets, 4 had inspired Mahomet; and of whom Mahomet, 
and after him his Caliphs, or Vicars, 5 were but the mouth 
and instrument.—So interpreted, we see in this intimation 
not merely a singular fact predicted, but one of important 
bearing on all the main points of the prophecy. For the 
prediction was to this effect,—that wheresoever the Arab 
locusts might travel in their career of conquest, there they 
would carry the false religion of Mahomet with them; 

1 “And in those days shall the men seek death, and shall not find it; and shall 
desire to die, and death shall flee from them.” Verse 6. A statement, of which the 
meaning is made clear by the parallel one in .Ter. viii. 3; where it is said of the 
Jews taken captive to Babylon; “And death shall be chosen, rather than life, hy 
all the residue of them that remain of this evil family, which remain in all the places 
whither I have driven them.” And so again Job iii. 20; “Wherefore is light given 
to him that is in misery, and life unto the bitter in soul ? Which long tor death, 
but it comes not, and dig for it more than for hid treasures: which rejoice exceed¬ 
ingly when they can find the grave.” It is a strong proverbial expression of great 
wretchedness. 

Under the judgment from the sons of Islmiael, says the Pseudo-Methodius Pataren- 
sis, cited ]>. 439, supra, “desperent homines de vita sna, in captivitatibus et calaraita- 
tibus suis.” B. P. M. iii. 732. 

Eichhorn in loc. compares Ovid in Ibin, 121 ; 

Causaque non derit, desit tibi eopia lethi; 

Optatam fugiat vita coaota necem. 

2 Mode, while explaining this angel as Satan, suggests Oboda, a name then com¬ 
mon to Arab princes by the lied Sea, as perhaps alluded to in the appellative Abaddon . 

3 In Apoc. xii. 7, we find noticed the Dragon’s angels, as well as God’s. 

4 1 Kings xxii. 21, 23.—It is well to remember that the Spirits of evil, ns of good, 
have attached to them an individuality of work and ofliee, as well as of person.—As 
to the name here noticed, it simply marks character; just as in Mark v. 9; “Our 
name is Legion, for we are many.” 

In the Nimrod sculptures, when a king with his bow bent is going forth to battle, 
a winged spirit with his bow bent is often represented over him. 5 Gibb. ix. 329. 

29* 
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there, for however long, be ruled by its laws, and actuated 
by its spirit. Now this was not a result necessary, or to 
have been anticipated a priori. By no means. The Gothic 
invaders that conquered and settled in the Roman empire, 
embraced, almost immediately after, the religion of the 
conquered, and so were rapidly amalgamated into one 
people with them. The same was the case with the Saxons 
afterwards, the Hungarians of the tenth century, and other 
invaders. But, as the prediction (thus understood) noted 
the fact respecting the symbolic locusts, so in the case of 
the Saracens was it fulfilled. Through all their conquests, 
in countries the most remote, the Koran , the book dictated 
by the Spirit of the abyss to Mahomet, was the code of re¬ 
ligion and of law that governed them ; 1 and the Caliphs, in¬ 
vested with civil power, were invested simply in virtue of 
their religious character and office, as Caliphs or Vicars of 
the false Prophet.—And hence, in fact, the perpetuation of 
their character through this period as destroyers to Chris¬ 
tians. For the name of that Spirit of the abgss, their king, 
was Destroyer. Such it appeared in the doctrine of the 
Book ; such on the field of battle. And when we consider 
not only the destruction of bodily life resulting, but also 
the destruction of soul from the poisonous doctrines of 
Mahommedism, surely the suitableness will by all be allow¬ 
ed of the name thus given him. Oh what a contrast, (it 
is one that even Gibbon cannot help alluding to,) 2 what a 
contrast in character, doctrine, and results to mankind, 
between the spirit that animated Mahomet and his Koran, 
and the Spirit of Him and his Gospel against whom Ma¬ 
homet set himself,—the Prince of Princes, the Lord Jesus : 
—the one the Spirit of Peace and Salvation ; the other the 
Abaddon, the Destroyer! 3 


III. But there was a term and limits prescribed to these 


1 “ It is not the propagation, but the permanency of his religion, that deserves 
our wonder. The same pure and perfect impression which he engraved at Mecca 
and Medina, is preserved, after the revolutions of twelve centuries, by the Indian, 
African, and Turkish proselytes of the Koran.” Gibbon, ix. 350. 

3 ix. 295. 

3 We may compare Dan. viii. 23, 24, u A king of fierce countenance,.. and that 
shall destroy wonderfully: ” a description very similar, though the Hebrew word there 
is not -as, as here; aud similarly, I believe, in reference to Mahometism. 
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locusts ; a limit as to effect, —a limit as to time. They 
were not to kill the men of Christendom, so as were the 
agents under the second woe, 1 i. e. not to annihilate them 
as a political Christian body; but only to torment them: 
moreover, while injuring the men , they were very singularly 
not to injure the grass or trees. Also their tormenting and 
destroying was limited to the defined period of 150 dags. 
These are the next points for investigation. 

1. And, first, as to the limit respecting the^/Ymand the 
trees. —Strange as sneli restriction on the scorpion-locusts 
must appear, (“it was commanded them that they should 
not hurt the grass of the earth, 2 neither any green thing, 
neither any tree/’) yet had it its precise counterpart in 
the Koran, and in the actions of the otherwise destroying 
Saracens. The often-quoted order of the Caliph Aboubeker, 
issued to the Saracen hordes on their first invasion of Syria, 
“ Destroy no palm-trees, nor any fields of corn, cut down 
no fruit-trees, nor do any mischief to cattle,” was an order 
originating not from the individual character of the Caliph, 
but from the precept of Mahomet. 3 It was dictated to 
him , not by motives of mercy, but of policy. And its policy 
was soon evidenced in the rapid formation of flourishing 
kingdoms out of the countries conquered by the Saracens; 
—a formation that but for this could never have been ac¬ 
complished.—But what I wish here to impress on the read¬ 
er’s mind is its distinctiveness , as a characteristic of the 
Saracens. For let him but mark the direct contrast that 
they herein presented to other conquests and conquerors. 

1 Apoc. ix. 1.5, 18. 

2 Tov x°0 rov T1 K The word x°P T0 S includes corn. So Matt. xiii. 26, ort be 

tpXavTTjati' 6 x°pT°q , icai Kaonov So again Gen. iii. 18; ix. 3; Sept. 

3 So Gibbon, ix. 311. Speaking of the siege of Tayaf, 60 miles south-east of 
Mecca, he says that “ Mahomet violated his own laws by the extirpation of the fruit- 
trees.”—It is curious that, while I am writing, a modern illustration of this law 
should meet my eyes. In the Evening Mail of Dec. 2o, 1839, there occurs, in the 
Correspondence from Circassia, the following passage. “ My host and a man from 
Semez were disputants; the latter maintaining the impropriety of burning the corn, 
the former its necessity in the present emergency. Our guest said, ‘ It is contrary 
to the injunction of our Book , the Koran.’ ” (II. A. 1st Ed.) 

Compare the merciful ordinance in Deut. xx. 19 : for what was dictated by policy 
in the Koran, was dictated by mercy as well in the law from Sinai. “ When thou 
shalt besiege a city a long time, in making war against it to take it, thou shalt not 
destroy the trees thereof by forcing an ax against them : for thou mavest eat of 
them, and thou shalt not cut them down ; for the tree of the field is man’s life.. . Only 
the trees which thou k no west that they be not trees for meat, them thou shalt 
destroy and cut them down.” 
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For example, in the invasions of the Goths, Huns, and 
Vandals, the desolation of the trees and herbage was a 
striking feature. 1 The s^^kiou, or desert places, that 
abounded in the provinces conquered by them were long a 
memorial of it. 2 Hence in the Apocalyptic prediction of 
the Goths the wasting of the vegetation by them is made a 
distinct feature of prophecy; in that of the Saracens , now 
before us, there is the foreshowing of the direct reverse. 3 

2. Further, as to the idolatrous men of Roman Christen¬ 
dom , there was the limit in the commission of the scorpion- 
locusts of this woe to the effect that they should not kill , or 
politically annihilate, 4 but only torment them. And this 
too must surely seem most singular. But it had its fulfil¬ 
ment. When the reader consults any carefully written history 
of the Saracens, he will be almost sure to find the notice of 
their successes followed by a notice of certain remarkable 
checks that they received after a while; the consequence 
of which was the preservation of Christendom, both in the 
East and in the West. And he will find, intermingled 
with these statements, expressions of surprise and admira¬ 
tion, at checks such as these occurring, after so long and 
irresistible a progress of success. 5 —Thus, as regards the 
Eastern empire. Twice did the Saracens, in the pride and 
plenitude of their power, attack the vital part of that di¬ 
vision of Christendom, by besieging Constantinople;—1st, 
in the seven years’ siege, which lasted from 668 to 675 ; 
2ndly, in the years 716—718, when Leo the Isaurian was 
on the imperial throne. Alike on either occasion they 


1 “I shall not be easily persuaded/’ says Gibbon, vi. 21, “that it was the com¬ 
mon practice of the Vandals to extirpate the olives, and other fruit-trees, of a coun¬ 
try where they intended to settle.” But his authorities are against him: and his 
own narrative embodies the fact. See pp. 377, 378 supra. 

2 See the strong statements to this effect, from Muratori and others, in Robert¬ 
son’s Charles the 5th, Vol. i, Note 5 , E. 

3 Theophanes, - in his Chronographia, notices that the administration of Persia, 
after its conquest by the Saracens, was regulated by an actual survey, not only of 
men, but of cattle and plants of the earth ; tytvtro St t) avaypa<pi) kcli avOpw7rwv 
Kai KTi)vuiv teat (purwv. Gibb. ix. 375. The act was characteristic. 

4 Compare Hos. xiii. 1. 

5 So Gibbon x. 2: “ The calm historian, . . who strives to follow the rapid course 
of the Saracens, must study to explain by what means the Church and State were 
saved from this impending and, as it should seem, inevitable danger.” And Hallam, 
Middle Ages, ii. 169: “These conquests, which astonish the careless and superficial, 
are less perplexing to a calm inquirer than their cessation :—the loss of half the Ro¬ 
man empire, than the preservation of the rest.” Also ibid. p. 3. 
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were unsuccessful; and obliged to retire, defeated and dis¬ 
graced, as they had never been before.—Similarly, in the 
West, after that the Visi-gothic empire in Spain had been 
all but destroyed, A.D. 711, in the fatal battle of Xeres, 
and when, its remnant and only germ of re-vivification be¬ 
ing with Pelayo in the mountains of Asturias, the Moorish 
Saracens, flushed with victory, attacked, in order com¬ 
pletely to destroy that remnant,—their former success for¬ 
sook them. They were twice repulsed with great loss, and 
gave up the enterprise. Again, and yet more remarkably, 
in the year 73*2, when Abdalrahman and his Moorish 
Saracens had prolonged a victorious line of march above 
1000 miles, from Gibraltar to the Loire, “ adjudging to 
the obedience of the Prophet whatever yet remained of 
Prance or Europe, . . and in the full confidence of sur¬ 
mounting all opposition either of nature or of man,” 1 —at 
that crisis, when, as Sismondi declares, “it appeared impos¬ 
sible for Prance to avoid subjugation,” in the which case 
all Europe would probably have fallen, and, as regards our 
own island, “ the interpretation of the Koran lie now taught 
in the schools of Oxford, and her pulpits demonstrate to a 
circumcised people the truth and sanctity of the revela¬ 
tion of Mahomet,”—at that crisis a bulwark was raised up 
most unexpectedly by the Pranks under Charles Martel. 
The Saracens recoiled broken and discomfited from the 
blows of him who was called the hammer of Western 
Christendom ; and “ Europe owes its existence, its re¬ 
ligion, and its liberty, to his victory.” Historians, 1 re¬ 
peat, agree in speaking of these deliverances of Christen¬ 
dom as events of which, at the time, there could have been 
no reasonable anticipation. But to the student of the 
Apocalypse, who has thus far followed and agreed with me, 
it will appear all accounted for. It was said to the Saracen 
locusts, “ that they should not kill,” not politically annihil- 


1 Gib. x. 21, 23 ; Sismondi, ii. 48. In Yol. ix. p. 483, Gibbon thus notices, fur¬ 
ther, the design of the Moorish conqueror Musa against all Christendom:—“ to ex¬ 
tinguish in Gaul and Italy the declining kingdoms of the Franks and Lombards; to 
preach the unity of God on tin* altar of the Vatican ; thence, subduing the barbarians 
of Germany, to follow the course of the Danube to the Euxine Sea ; to overthrow the 
Greek or Roman empire of Constantinople; and, returning from Europe to Asia, to 
unite his new acquisitions with Antioch and the province of Syria.” 
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ate the united Church and State of Christendom, either in 
the East, or in any one of the kingdoms of the West;— 
however scorpion-like they might mutilate the political 
body, and torment the men, its constituents. In attempt¬ 
ing to annihilate them, they exceeded their commission, 
and were repulsed. 

3. Once more there was a restriction as to time . It was to 
a period of five months, or 150 days / that their commission 
was confined, to injure the inhabitants of Roman Christen¬ 
dom.—In order to the understanding of which restrictive 
clause, (a clause that will necessarily detain us some length 
of time,) it is important, indeed essential, that the reader 
should bear in mind two things:—1st, that the period 
noted is not that of the duration of the symbolic locusts, 
but of their aggressively striking , injuring , and tormenting 
the men of Roman Christendom, with their lion-like teeth 
and scorpion-stings: 1 2 2ndly, that the period intended by 
the 150 days is, if I am right, 150 years. For I adhere to 
the principle of expounding a day as significant of a year , 
in the chronological periods of symbolic prophecy :—a prin¬ 
ciple early suggested, as I have already intimated, 3 and 
partially applied, by certain old prophetic expositors of 
eminence; and subsequently, and in more modern times, 
adopted and fully carried out by Mede , and most other 
English Protestant interpreters after him. An examination 
of the objections lately urged against it, by Dr. S. R. Mait¬ 
land and others, will of course be necessary. This I reserve 
for my comment on Apoc. xiii, as the most fitting occasion. 
For the present I will only repeat my deliberate conviction 
of the truth of the principle; and beg attention to the re¬ 
mark that, in its application both here and elsewhere, it 
will be my care to allow myself no more license or latitude 
than such as we find distinct precedent and authority for 

1 For 30 days went to a month. E. g. if we compare Gen. vii. 11 and viii. 3, 4, it 
will appear that 150 days are the equivalent of five months. 

2 Verse 5; “ And it was given them that they (the apostatized Christians) should 
he tormented by them Jive months ; and their torment was as the torment of a scor¬ 
pion when it has strnck a man ; and in those days men shall desire to die, and death 
shall flee from them.” Verse lo ; “And their power is to injure (aSuci]<jai) the men. 
Jive months .”—The period seems to me to be twice noticed, only by way of emphasis; 
somewhat like those in Apoc. xii. 6, 14; xx. 4, 6. See my Note 2 p. 464 infra. 

3 p. 414 supra. 
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in other Scripture chronological prophecies ; prophecies al¬ 
lowed on all hands to have received their fulfilment. 

This premised, we turn to the history of the Saracenic 
warfare against Roman Christendom, to see whether there 
be discernible in it any well-marked period of five symbolic 
months, or 150 years, defining what we may call the in¬ 
tensity of the woe: —in other words that of the irresistible 
aggressive movement of the symbolic locusts ; (irresistible, 
except with the reserve implied in the restriction as to 
effect already noted;) and that of the full outflowing of 
the venom of their scorpion-stings, to wound and to tor¬ 
ment. 

In the carrying out of which inquiry, the first question 
of course must be, from what act or event, as an epoch, to 
date the commencement of the period. And here,—just as 
in regard of those two famous ancient prophecies, the one 
Jeremiah’s, respecting the seventy years of the Babylonish 
captivity, the other Daniel’s, respecting the seventy weeks 
to the Messiah, 1 —it is not one epoch only that suggests it¬ 
self, as that from which we might reasonably date the com¬ 
mencement of the period we speak of, but two or three. 
Thus, did we know when first the idea established itself in 
Mahomet’s mind of preaching his new and false religion, 
that perhaps might be considered a fit epoch of commence¬ 
ment ; as being the time when the key of the abyss was 
given to Satan. s Next there was that of the year A.D. 609, 
when Mahomet began privately to preach his divine mis¬ 
sion, and so, before his family, there rose up the smoke of 
the abyss; and, yet again, that of 012, when he first pub¬ 
licly announced his prophetic mission, 3 and so publicly 
caused the smoke of the pit of darkness to rise up before 
the eyes of men. Fourthly, there was the epoch of the 
year 629, when the locust-armies first issued out of the 

1 Jer. xxv. 11; Dan. ix. 24. 

2 Bishop Newton on Dan. xi. follows Prideaux in making A.D. 606 the year in 
which Mahomet retired to his cave to forge this imposture. 

3 Gibbon ix. 255, 256, 284.—Elmacin (Hist. Sarac. p. 3) thus notes the chro- 
nology of these acts. “ Ut annos implevit 40 vocatus fuit ail munus propheticum : 
anno antem tetatis sum 44 manifestavit voeationem; ante cnim clanculum tantum 
invitavit ad Islamismum.” He adds afterwards, “ Anno decimo quarto migravit 
Mohammed Medinam.”—lienee his supposed prophetic call was in the fourteenth 
year previous to the flight of Medina : or (since this flight gave date to the famous 
Mahommedan icra of the Hegira, A.D. 622) A.D. 609. 
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smoke, to make their attack on Syrian Christendom. 1 — 
Now out of these four epochs I agree with Daubuz in se¬ 
lecting the third. I prefer it to the two first, because in 
regard of the term of duration of any public woe, we ought, 
I think, to have some noted public act, and not anything 
merely private , to mark both its commencement and its 
end. And I am led to it, in preference to the last , because 
the commencing epoch of 612 has, as we shall see, a suit¬ 
able epoch of termination corresponding with it, whereas 
that of 629 has none. 2 —It is to be observed, that in the 
circumstances of this public opening of his mission, A.I). 
612, there was then for the first time expressed that prin¬ 
ciple of propagating his false religion by violence and with 
the sword, which made his followers a woe to all the coun¬ 
tries near them, and was specially a declaration of war on 
Christendom. Nay, more: the organization might then 
be said to have begun, the destroying commission to have 
been given, and in the person of Ali, whom Mahomet named 
the Lion of God , the locust-form, with its lion-teeth and 
scorpion-sting, to have been discernible in the smoke from 
the just opened pit. For what passed on that occasion ? 
“ Who,” said Mahomet, after announcing his mission, “ will 
be my Vizier and Lieutenant?” “ 0 prophet,” replied 
Ali, “ I am the man. Whoever rises against thee, I will 
dash out his teeth, tear out his eyes, break his legs, rip up 
his belly. 0 Prophet, I will be thy Vizier.” On which 
I find Mr. Hallam thus observing: 3 “These words of Ma¬ 
homet’s early and illustrious disciple are, as it were, a text 
upon which the commentary expands into the whole Sara- 


1 It is to be observed that the Christians in Arabia, and along the Red Sea, suffered 
previously to the year 629 from Mahomet’s persecutions: e. g. those of Bawmat Al 
Jandal; as related by Al Jannabi, p. 147, referred to in the Mod. Univ. Hist. i. 137. 
Some were Roman subjects. 

2 Some object to the application of this principle, for the determining of the com¬ 
mencing epoch of the woe. To myself, common sense seems to require it. On what 
other principle do we decide on the particular Persian Edict of restoration, whence to 
date the 70 weeks of Daniel ? So too as to the 400 years of Gen. xv. 13. 

Mr. Birks prefers reckoning from Mahomet’s death, and the Caliph Aboubeker’s 
accession, A.D. 632, to 782, when Haroun Al Raschid carried on a fierce and success¬ 
ful aggression on the Eastern Empire, and concluded, he says, a treaty by which the 
empire was declared a permanent tributary to the Caliph. I again refer the reader to 
some subsequent remarks on this point, p. 464, and the double reckoning of the 150 
years, also preferred by Mr. Birks. 

3 Middle Ages, ii. 166, 167. 
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cenic history.” And, just as in the case of the 400 years 
of affliction and servitude, predicted as to befall Abraham’s 
seed, 1 the epoch of Isaac’s mocking by lshmael lias by 
some been fixed on as that of the commencement of the 
period, because that in that mocking laugh there was mani¬ 
fested the spirit and the germ of what was more fully de¬ 
veloped afterwards, 2 —so, in the case before us, the epoch 
of tiie announcement and first manifestation of the bitter, 
fanatic, persecuting spirit of Maliommedism against all op- 
posers, or even dissentients, may as justly be fixed on as 
that of the commencement of the 150 years of the chief 
virulence of the Saracenic woe. “After the year 612,” 
says the Modern Universal History, “Mahomet sought to 
propagate his religion with all his might.” 3 

But supposing the epoch of the commencement of the 
woe thus fixed, when may we consider that its five mouths* 
period of intensity ended ? Not evidently during the pro¬ 
gress of the aggressive religious wars and victories of the 
Saracen Moslems. Not, that is to say, during the first 
prophetic month (or thirty years) from this commencing 
epoch of 012, in the course of which Syria and Egypt fell 
before them :—not during the second month, in which 
month Cilicia was reduced to obedience, their inroads ad¬ 
vanced to near Constantinople, and the African province 
invaded :—not during the third month, that in which the 
subjugation of Africa was all but completed ;—or the fourth , 
in which Spain was subdued, and the south and centre of 
France almost to the Loire. 4 The earliest date for the end 
of the chief intensity of the Saracenic woe, that can for a 
moment be thought probable, is that of the battle of Poic- 

1 (Jen. xv. 13. 

2 So bv Ur. A. Clarke, ad loe. He compares Gal. iv. 29. 

3 Mahomet’s celebrated Letter to Chosroes the Persian kinp, enjoining him to 
acknowledge him as the Apostle of God, and oil bis refusal, and tearing the letter, 
declarin'', ‘‘God will so tear the kingdom of Chosroes,” occurred as early as A.I), 
bid, :i<rordin<r to Roulainvilliers. See his Life of Mahomet. Gibbon would place it 
somewhat later. Gibbon, viii. 220. 

4 The Syrian war was from 032 to 638, A.D.; the Egyptian from 038 to 040; the 
African bewail 617. The conquests of the Saracens, suspended in Africa near twenty 
years, were resumed OGd, and in 089 advanced to the Atlantic. In A. 1>. 070 Cairoun 
was founded, their African capital. The conquest of Africa was completed in a war 
from 098 to 709. That of Spain occupied them from 710 to 713. That of the south 
of France, from the Garonne to the Rhone, was effected, 721; to the Loire, 731.— 
The battle of Poictiers was in the month of October, 732 : i. e. (as it would seem 
that the date of Mahomet’s public opening of his mission, A.l). 612, was in an earlier 
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tiers, already spoken of, in which Charles Martel defeated 
them, and which occurred in October 732, the beginning 
of the fifth prophetic month. But though defeated, or at 
least repulsed, on that memorable occasion, 1 their power and 
spirit to aggress and to torment, with all the bitterness of 
fanaticism, was not terminated. “ The vanquished spoil¬ 
ers,” says Mosheim, 2 “ soon recovered their strength and 
ferocity; and returned with new violence to their devasta¬ 
tions.” In France the strength and power of the Saracens 
was so far from being crushed, that we find its Southern 
districts continued in subjection to them till the middle of 
this century. Charles Martel besieged Narbonne, the chief 
town of the Saracens, in vain after the battle. 3 In 739 he 
had to invoke aid from Luitprand king of the Lombards 
against the Saracens, who had taken all the chief cities in 
Provence, and extended their ravages as high as Vienne, 
near Lyons. 4 Nor were they finally driven out till some 
15 or 20 years afterwards. 5 In Spain the tide of their 
success and supremacy, notwithstanding the ill success of 
their efforts at totally extinguishing Pelayo and the Gothic 
remnant, had not yet begun to ebb. 6 In Africa, some 
twenty years after the battle of Poictiers, the torment of 
the scorpion-sting so operated, as to induce nearly the whole 
Christian population of the province to apostatize, and be¬ 
come Mussulman. 7 Prom east to west, throughout the 
vast Mahommedan world, one Caliph still governed the 
locust-hordes in the name of the Prophet. Their power 
remained unbroken. 

But just about the middle of the eighth century a change 


month than October, perhaps July,) at the beginning of the fifth prophetic month. 
So Daubuz, pp. 414, 415. 

1 “It is now believed that the slaughter at the battle near Poictiers was by no 
means immense, and even that the Saracens retired without a decisive action.” So 
Mr. Hallam, Note 14 to the Supplement to his Middle Ages. He refers to Sismondi 
ii. 132, Michelet ii. 13. 

2 H. E. viii. 1. 2. 2. 3 Michelet, Hist, of France. 

4 This is stated in Paul Warnefrid’s History of the Lombards : and he says that 
Luitprand, accordingly, crossed the Alps to give the requested aid to Charles Martel. 

5 Pepin recovered Septimania and Narbonne not till A.D. 759. Sism. ii. 59. 

6 Flenry (Hist. Eccles. ix. 297) gives from Sandoval (p. 87) the substance of a 
treaty between an Arabian chief, (respecting which see Cornwall Lewis on the Ro- 
niaunt, p. 118,) and the Goths and Romans of Coimbra in Portugal, fixing the tax 
to be paid by them for permission to live as Christians; a treaty of the date A.D. 734. 

7 In A.D. 750 a lieutenant of Africa informed the Caliph that the tribute of the 
Infidels was abolished by their conversion. Gibb. ix. 495. 
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occurred, marked by two events of such a nature, and such 
importance, as to be regarded by historians, both the one 
and the other, as constituting epochs most memorable in 
the Saracenic history. The change was this. The Abbas- 
sides, descendants of a different family of the early follow¬ 
ers of Mahomet, in the year 750 supplanted the Ommiadcs 
in the Caliphate. —And then what followed ? First the 
one and only survivor of the deposed and proscribed family 
escaped to Spain : and behold he was there received, ac¬ 
knowledged, and established as the lawful Caliph. This 
was in the year A.D. 755. So at length was the Caliph¬ 
ate divided. There was thenceforth a Caliph in the West, 
in opposition to the Caliph in the East. “ The Colossus,” 
says Sismondi, “ that had bestridden the whole South was 
now broken.” And he adds, “ This revolution did more for 
the deliverance of Europe from the Mussulman arms than even 
the battle of Poictiers.” 1 —Such was the first notable result. 

Further, out of this change of dynasty, a second most 
important consequence followed in the East. The new Ab- 
bassidean Caliph, dissatisfied with the Syrian capital, where 
his rivals and enemies, the Ommiades, had so long lived 
and reigned, determined on building another on the western 
bank of the Tigris, where a canal with the waters from the 
Euphrates joined it, 2 just a few miles beyond the old Roman 
Enphratean frontier. It was in the year 762 that Almanzor 
there laid its foundations ; and thither the government and 
head of the locusts then took its flight, far eastward, away 
from Christendom. This was the era, as Danbnz well calls 
it, of the settlement of the locusts. 3 They no more roved, 
he says, in a body as before, in quest of new conquests. 
And so Dean Waddington ; 4 “The [Arab] conquerors 
now settled tranquilly in the countries they had subdued.” 
In fact the ancient warlike spirit, at least in this eastern 

1 Fall of Roman Empire, Vol. ii. p. 92. He dates it about the middle of August. 

2 See the Mod. Uuiv. Hist. Vol. ii. pp. 277, 279, 284, for a full account of the 
building of Bagdad, ami with the original Arabic authorities subjoined. The palace 
of A1 Manzor, and the oldest part of the city, were built on the western or Enphratean 
side; the fort of Al Mohdi on the eastern ; round which the city afterwards chiefly 
gathered.—So Benjamin of Tndcla also reports of the site of one of the Caliph’s 
palaces in his time ; i. e. in 1170, as “ on an arm of the Euphrates .”—Travels, eh. xii. 

3 Daubuz, p. 415.—It is to Duubuz that wo are indebted for this explanation of 

the 160 years. 4 Church Hist. ii. 44. 
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divisions, had ceased to animate them as of old. “ War,” 
says Gibbon, “ was no longer the passion of the Saracens.” 1 
The very name that the Caliph gave to the new capital, 
was but an indication of the comparatively peaceable cha¬ 
racter that was thenceforth to attach to the Saracens. It 
was named Medinat al Salem, the City of Peace .—The 
aera is further noted by historians as that of the decline of 
the Saracenic power. So Gibbon observes; 2 “ In this 
City of Peace , amidst the riches of the East, the Abbas- 
sides . . aspired to emulate the magnificence of the Persian 
Kings.”. .. “ The luxury of the Caliphs (i. e. of the Ab- 
bassides) relaxed the nerves, and terminated the progress , of 
the Arabian empire.” So too Mills, in his History of Mahom- 
medism; 3 “ The period preceding was that of. . . the rise of 
the Saracenic power; that which succeeds of . . . its decline 
and fall:” and Hallam; “The Abbassides . . never attained 
the real strength of their predecessors.” 4 —Nor must I 
omit to observe on the manner in which the very geogra¬ 
phical position of the new capital contributed to the relax¬ 
ation of the woe. For not merely with reference to mari¬ 
time enterprises against it, as Mr. Hallam suggests, 5 but 
with reference to military also, the distance of the new 
seat of government added to the difficulty, and diminished 
the temptation. The locusts were no more in such imme¬ 
diate contact, as before, with Eastern Christendom. 

And now, behold, instead of aggressive war on the part 
of the Saracens, aggression has begun against them, and 
victoriously too, on the part of the Christians. In the 
West, under the son of Charles Martel, Narbonne and Sep- 
timauia were in the year 759 recovered, and the Saracens 
driven beyond the Pyrenees. 6 Again in 761, as Baronius 
marks the date, 7 the Christian remnant in the mountains of 
Spain, under the first Alphonzo, began to roll back the 
tide of Avar on their Saracen oppressors.—It Avas the same 
in the East. There Constantine Copronymus, the then 
reigning emperor, seized the opportunity for avenging the 

1 x. 41. 2 Ibid. 36, 40. 

3 As referred to by Faber, Sacred Calendar, ii. 2S5. 

4 Middle Ages, ii. 173. 5 Ibid. 177. 

6 See Sismondi, ii. 59, and the Univ. Hist. xxii. 393. Gibbon, x. 27, dates it A.D. 
755. 7 Others give the date A.D. 757. 
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wrongs, and enlarging the limits, of the Greek empire. 1 — 
So that the septenary of years begun A. 1). 755, and end¬ 
ing 7G2, is obviously every way remarkable, as the period 
of the deliverance of Christendom from the chief terror 
and persecution of the Saracens. And either its year of 
commencement, 755, or that of its termination, 762, is 
just the fittest epoch, so far as I see, the one or the other, 
at which to consider the intensity of the Saracen woe as 
terminated. 2 

And what then the length of the period of intensity and 
aggression , thus defined ?—It. is possible that the exact time 
when the idea was first formed by Mahomet of acting the 
part of false prophet, and when thus the key was used 
wherewith to open for him the pit of the abyss, may have 
been about the year G05, 3 —four years before his private 
preaching; and so have furnished a date of inceptive com¬ 
mencement, corresponding with the year 755, as that of the 
inceptive termination. But the epoch of decided com¬ 
mencement may rather be fixed, as we have said, at Ma¬ 
homet’s public opening of his mission, A.D. 612 ; and 
the epoch of full termination,—as regarded the Greek em¬ 
pire at least, to which in this and the next Trumpet there 
seems all through a special reference,—at the removal of the 
Caliplmte to Bagdad, A.D. 7G2. Indeed there is in the 
next vision, as it seems to me, a direct allusion to this re¬ 
moval, as constituting an epoch recognised and marked out 
for notice in the Apocalyptic prophecy. And the interval 
between these dates of commencement and termination is, 
as the reader sees, precisely that laid down in the prophecy ; 
viz. jive prophetic months, or 150 years. 


A>n now we have discussed, I think, all the prophetic 
details, and seen their truth and their fulfilment ; more 
especially as characterizing the Saracen woe during its 

1 Gibb. x. 52.—IIow strange, when snob were the facts, the statement of Dean 
"Woodhousc; that “ the progressive conquests of the Saracen Mahometans continued 
more than double the length of the period of 150 years !” 

2 Andreas, I observe, also suggests two periods, the 1st of greater intensity. See 
my Sketch of his Exposition in the History of Apocalyptic Interpretation, Vol. iv. 

Prideaux and Newton say A.D. 606, as observed p. 457, Note 2 . 
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term of chief intensity, the above-mentioned 150 years.—A 
discussion this somewhat discursive; and which has forced 
us, like the historian of the Decline and Fall, though all in 
relevancy to his and our great topic, into inquiries respect¬ 
ing “ the genius of the Arabian prophet, the manners of 
his nation, and spirit of his religion.” 1 It is to be remem¬ 
bered, however, that this period did not define the whole 
duration of the Saracen power or woe. 2 It was but, I 
conceive, a marked primary period, within the whole period 
of this 5 th Trumpet vision; just like another noted (the 
parallel is observable) as a primary marked period of the 
second woe, under the 6 th Trumpet. 3 —And thus it seems 
fitting that we glance, ere we quit the subject, at what 
remained of the history of these Apocalyptic locusts, after 
the ending of their first 150 years, and memorable flight 
beyond Euphrates, which later history of them was one of a 
period during much of which the woe on Christendom 
might seem to have been almost bound; and bound, as I 
have already hinted at as foreshown in the prophecy, and 
shall in my next Chapter have more fully to notice, by 
that selfsame Euphratean locality. 

There then, far East, in Bagdad and the country round 
it,—after a brief temporary splendour, and temporary re¬ 
vival too into military enterprise and success, (though not 
the enterprise of aggressive warfare ,) from 781 to 805, 


1 “The genius of the Arabian prophet, the manners of his nation, and the spirit of 
his religion, involve the causes of the decliue and fall of the Eastern empire : and our 
eyes are curiously intent on one of the most memorable revolutions, which have im¬ 
pressed a new and lasting character on the nations of the globe.” ix. 218. 

2 In proof that the woe had not wholly terminated, yet that its character, in re¬ 
spect of aggressiveness, strength, and hitter religious venom against Christians, was 
very different from what it had been before, I may refer the reader to the history of 
the Abbassidean Caliphs, from after their removal to Bagdad, in the Modern Univ. 
Hist. Vol. ii. Mohadi’s war, A. D. 781, against the Greek empire was, as Gibbon says, 
(x. 52,) retributive . 

And hence, in fact, the opinion propounded by some expositors (Mr. Birks the 
latest, Mystery of Providence, pp. 302—305,) as to two periods, of 150 years each, 
being indicated as the full duration of the woe, by the twice exprest mention of the 
period of five months :—the first that of tormenting , as in verse 5 ; the second that of 
injuring merely, as in verse 10. But since verse 4 ascribes the adiicia , or injuring , to the 
five months’ period, on its first mention, and verse 10 the tormenting scorpion’s sting 
to the period on its second mention, I cannot think we are warranted in thus inter¬ 
preting. Bather it seems to me to be only emphatic ; like the twice exprest mention 
of the 1000 years in Apoc. xx. 3, 5, which does not imply two millenniums: or, as 
Joseph said to Pharaoh, Gen. xli. 32, that his dream was doubled to mark its certainty. 

3 Apoc. ix. 15 ; “An hour and day and month and year.” 
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under the reigns of Mohadi and Haroun al Raschid, wherein 
the Greek Emperors who had provoked it suffered pain¬ 
fully, 1 —we must think of the once terrible power of the 
Saracens as declined and declining: luxury and licentious¬ 
ness working their usual sure process of decay with both 
prince and people, and the fervour of religious fanaticism 
past away. At length in the year 841 the reigning Ca¬ 
liph, distrusting the martial spirit of his Arabs, hired a 
band of 50,000 Turkmans from beyond the Oxus, to be 
the support of the Caliphate at Bagdad: and these, acting 
precisely the same part as the Roman Praetorian guards 
before them, revolted against, insulted, humiliated, and 
deposed the Caliphs ; and so, in this case too, became a 
further and powerful accelerating cause of their sovereigns’ 
downfal.—Meanwhile among the Moslems both in Africa, 
and in Asia, the example of the Spanish schism had had 
its imitators. At Fez and Tunis, in Egypt and in Syria, 
in Chorasan to the North, and Persia to the East, new and 
independent dynasties were set up in the course of the 
ninth century : until at length, as the tenth century opened, 
the Fatimites ,—descendants of that Ali, Mahomet’s first 
Vizier, of whom we have before spoken, 2 and of his wife 

1 That these were not aggressive acts on the part of the Abbassidean Caliphs, but 
retributive , is expressly stated by Gibbon, x. 52, 54, 55. He says : “ In the bloody 
conflict of the Ommiades and Abbassides the Greeks had stolen the opportunity of 
avenging their wrongs, and enlarging their limits. Hut a severe retribution was ex¬ 
acted by Mohadi, the third Caliph of the new dynasty.” An army of 95,000 men, 
under his son Haroun al Raschid, after desolating Asia Minor, appeared A.D. 782, to 
the terror of the empress Irene, opposite Constantinople, who bought favour by the 
promise of a tribute. “As often as they [the Greeks] declined the payment of 
tribute, they were taught to feel that a month of depredation was more costly than a 
year of submission.” So when Xicephorus, on his accession, added to his refusal to 
pay the defiant message, “ Irene submitted to pay a tribute: . . . restore the fruits of 
vour injustice, or abide the determination of the sword.” So again afterwards, when 
Xicephorus felt “ encouraged to violate the peace.” In every case, during these ware 
of Haroun al Raschid against the Romans, which Gibbon (x. 52) dates as from 7S1 
to S05, the aggression, or alnaa, was on the part of the Greeks. And so too on the 
only other occasion recorded by Gibbon of the Saracens of Bagdad invading Greek 
Christendom ; viz. in 838, when Amorium was destroyed by the Caliph Motassem. 
Moreover in every ease these were but desolating inroads, not territorial conquests. 

From what has been said the unfitness of Mr. Dirks’ terminating epoch (A.I). 782) 
of the first 150 years of the Saracenic woe will be, I think, apparent. It includes 
the 20 years before 782, when the Greeks were successfully aggressing on the Sara¬ 
cens, not the Saracens on the Greeks. It makes the war of 781, 782 one of Saracenic 
aggression , when it was one of retribution. Once more, it draws the line of division 
at 782, in the middle of Harouu’s wars against the Greeks ; Avhich wars Gibbon 
classes together, as continued from 781 to 805. 

2 1\ 458 supra. 
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Fatima, Mahomet’s favourite daughter,—asserted their right¬ 
ful claim, not to independent political sovereignty only, 
but even to the Caliphate itself: in the prosecution of this 
claim reduced Africa, Egypt, and Syria; and, from Cairo 
as their capital, became known as the third Caliphate of 
Islamism, excommunicating and excommunicated by its 
rivals, both at Cordova and at Bagdad. —Thus more and 
more dismembered, the Abbassidean Caliphate at Bagdad 
more and more languished: until the Persian independent 
Moslem dynasty of the Bowides, interposing on occasion 
of the factions there prevalent, advanced in the year 934 
to Bagdad; stripped the Caliph of his secular office and 
supremacy; and reduced him to his spiritual functions as 
chief Pontiff of Islamism, the mere phantom thenceforward 
of departed power. The four angels continued bound as it 
were, and that for a long inaction, by the Euphrates. 

Such was the progressive decline of the Eastern Sara¬ 
cens ; and in that decline their brethren in the West in a 
measure participated. Throughout the ninth century the 
Christians of Spain were ever gaining ground on their 
Moorish oppressors. In 904 the capital of Asturias was 
advanced from Oviedo in the Gallician mountains to Leon; 
and that of Arragon from Jaca, in the Pyrenean valleys, to 
Pampeluna.—The spirit of bravery and enterprise indeed 
had not yet left the Western Arabs. It appeared in the 
Spanish battle-fields. It appeared in the exploits of 
the marauding bands that issued both from Spain and 
Africa:—of whom some, ere the middle of the ninth 
century, conquered the islands of Crete and Sicily ; at¬ 
tacked, though vainly, Rome itself; nor were expelled 
from their conquests, till after a tenure of above a century 
in Crete, and two centuries in Sicily. 1 —But these were 
but like the marauding enterprises of the Normans of the 
eleventh century; indeed not so remarkable. The strength 
of the lions’ teeth, and the venom too of the early religious 


1 Crete was seized by Saracens from Spain A.D. 823 ; regained by the Greek 
emperor Nicephorus Phocas, A.D. 960 .—Sicily was attacked by Saracens from Africa 
A.D, 827; subdued 878 ; reconquered by the Normans, for the Greek empire, A.D. 
1060—1090 .—Rome was attacked by the Saracelis from Sicily A.D. 846 ; repulsed 
by Pope Leo the 4th, A.D. 849. 
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fanaticism, was greatly wanting. 1 The intensity of the 
woe to Christendom had evidently passed away. The Sa- 
raccnic conquests and incursions in Crete, Sicily, and Italy, 
were but a memento of what had been. 


'['here remains just one other point to which I would 
wish to call attention, ere concluding this present Chap¬ 
ter ; I mean the fact of two remarkable coincidences be¬ 
tween certain notable epochs in the history of the Saracen 
woe already noticed, and others equally notable in the 
ecclesiastical and religions history of Eastern Christendom. 
Its apostasy , its open apostasy from Christ, 2 has been 
mentioned as the predicted cause of the infliction; and 
further how Mahomet and the early Saracen Moslems, un¬ 
derstanding their special commission to be against idolaters, 
avowed that it was as regarding its people in that charac¬ 
ter, that they carried the war into Roman Christendom. 
Now throughout the seventh century this charge was made 
against them by their conquerors and tormentors altogether 
ineffectually. At length, some twenty years, or less, from 
the commencement of the eighth century, the celebrated 
Isaurian family was raised to the imperial throne of Con¬ 
stantinople. And its princes, otherwise doubtless illustrious, 
became chiefly so on this account, because for sixty years 
almost uninterruptedly,—supported by not a few really 
religious, as even Gibbon admits, 3 but with opposition 

1 In proof of the former point we may illustrate from the facts of both the Sicilian 
and Human campaigns. To e ffect the conquest of Sicily, it cost the Saracens above 
•50 yt ars; viz. from A.D. 827 to 878; notwithstanding the weakness of the Greek 
ocenpants of the island to resist them. Again the attack on Rome was but a 
marauding attack ; which even the weak Papal government, aided by some Greek 
ships from Gaeta, Naples, and Amalphi, was able to repulse. So Gibbon: “the 
[old] design of conquest and dominion was degraded to a repetition of predatory 
inroads.” x. 01. 

In proof of the latter point, let it be observed that the marauding hand that 
attacked and conquered Crete, did, in their marauding voyage from Alexandria, pil¬ 
lage alike the settlements of Mohammedans and of Christians , and destroy mosques 
as well as churches. Says Gibbon, x. 57, “The conquest of Crete is disdained by 
their own writers.”—Again in Western Spain, where Christians were held in sub¬ 
jection, we read that from soon after 757 Ahdulrahinan, the Moorish king, changed 
the former mode of treating his Christian subjects to one of greater mildness. In 
the ninth and tenth centuries the Saracens even courted alliances with Christian 
powers. Ilallam, ii. 4. 

2 It was against “ the men that had not God’s mark on their foreheads." 

3 ix. 122; “They (the monks) were now opposed by the murmurs of many 
simple or rational Christians; who appealed to the evidence of texts, of facts, and 
of primitive times, and secretly desired the reformation of the Chureh.” 

80 * 
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bitter and abiding from the great majority within the em¬ 
pire, and the Roman Popes without it, 1 —they set them¬ 
selves strenuously to wipe away the reproach of image- 
worship, at least from Eastern Christendom. 2 And what 
followed? It was in A.D. 717, very soon after the em¬ 
peror Leo’s accession, 3 who even then was secretly bent on 
this reform of the Church, that the grand armament of the 
Saracens attacked Constantinople. It attacked it, but was 
completely defeated and repulsed.—Again, in A.D. 754, 
Constantine Copronymus, the successor of Leo in determin¬ 
ation of spirit on this point, 4 as well as in the throne and 
kingdom, (it is of his public acts simply that I now speak,) 
convened a grand synod at Constantinople,—the seventh 
General Council, as he most properly called it, though it 
was afterwards stigmatized and disowned,—for the express 
purpose of condemning image-worship. It passed that 
public sentence of condemnation on it; and behold the 
very next year, as historians record, the Caliphate was 
divided; the Mahommedan colossus broken; the scorpion- 
locusts carried away, as by a strong west wind, to the 
Euphrates ; the intensity of the Saracenic woe brought to 
an end. 

Alas ! the efforts of these emperors and of the more en¬ 
lightened of their subjects, always resisted by the majority, 
proved abortive.—In the year 781 Irene succeeded to the 
imperial throne: and, having murdered her iconoclastic 
husband, who stood in the way of her object, she gathered 
in 787 another synod, the famous seventh General Coun¬ 
cil; 5 in the which the decrees of the former Council were 

1 They were branded with the reproachful name of iconoclasts : —a name of re¬ 
proach which, by a curious coincidence, was the very selfsame applied by the heathen 
Sophist Eunapius, in the latter half of the 4th century, to the Christians of that 
time, as the destroyers of heathen idols. 

2 Gibb. ix. 129, 130, describes both the determination of the then reigning Em¬ 
peror Constantine, and the reluctance of most of his subjects to it. n poypayya yap 

E7refiipt nara Ttacav s^apxtav ttjv v7to rrjg x tl 9°Q avrov, tt avrag V7roypaxfsai nat 
oyvvvai tov aOsrtjaai tijv 7Tpo(TKvvi)aiv tojv <je7ttu)v ukoviov. So John Damas¬ 
cene, Op. i. 625 ; quoted by Gibbon. 

3 His accession was Mar. 25, the Saracen attack July 15. Sismondi ii. 40. 

4 Theophanes, ou the 27th year of Copronymus, complains that whosoever said 
0£oroK£ /3o»j3'£t, in address to the Virgin Mary, was punished as an enemy to the king. 
See the Dissertation on the Byzantine coinage in Ducange’s Supplement, p. 27. 

5 Called also the second Council of Nice. 
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reprobated and disavowed, and the worship of images, by 
a solemn act of the Catholic Church, declared lawful. It 
was just about this time that the Saracenic woe, though 
already broken, seemed as if it had received a temporary 
revivification. Guided by Haroun Al Raschid, (as already 
before intimated,) the Arab forces from Bagdad swept 
across the Lesser Asia, on provocation from the Greek Em¬ 
peror, not once only, but eight times, bearing down all 
opposition before them. Was there not a memento of 
warning from heaven in it ?—But the Eastern Church per¬ 
sisted. Under the influence of the empress Theodora the 
struggle ended finally, in the year 842, in the undisputed 
ascendancy and establishment of image-worship.—And 
what then the consequence? With characteristic forbear¬ 
ance, as wc have seen, the Lord continued to this guilty 
people the interval of mitigation and of respite, through 
the ninth and much of the tenth century. But would He 
endure the provocation much longer? How long would 
be the respite before another woe ? 1 2 * 

CHAPTER VI. 

PAUSE BETWEEN THE FIFTH AND SIXTH TRUMPETS. 

“ One woe is past!—Behold there come two more woes 
hereafter.” 8 Apoc. ix. 12. 

AVhen might the Saracen woe be said to have fully 
ended?—Perhaps wc might fix on the epoch of A.l). 934, -J 
when the Caliphate at Bagdad was stripped, as has been 
noted, of its temporal power: quickly following on which 
was the period from 960 to 9S0 or 985, when public evi¬ 
dence of the fact was exhibited to Christendom, in the con¬ 
quest, from those once terrible enemies, of Crete, Cyprus, 
Cilicia, Antioch ; when the Greek arms were borne tri- 

1 Our Homily on Peril of Idolatry, Tart ii, speaks similarly of the idolatry of 
professing Christendom as the cause of the Saracenic and Turkish woes. 

2 There is no difference of the least importance between the texts of the received 

and the critical editions. 
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umphantly eastward, even across the Euphrates; and, in 
the West, the last great attempt of the Moorish Saracens 
against the rising Christian kingdoms in Spain, was, after 
a temporary success, totally repulsed, and the Moslems, 
with continually contracted dominions, reduced finally, and 
almost for ever, to the defensive. 1 Let us take then this 
epoch, which dates, we said, near about the middle of 
the tenth century . In correspondence with it there seems 
to have been a pause in the prophetic representations : and 
perhaps too a silence from tempests in the firmamental 
heaven; such as that noticed as occurring before the 
blowing of the Trumpets. 2 And nothing broke it to the 
Evangelist on the Apocalyptic scene, but the solemn inti¬ 
mation, “ One woe is past! Behold there come two more 
woes after it/ 5 

The sera that I suppose here referred to is one memorable 
in European history, for a panic of very remarkable origin 
and results, which then began intensely to agitate meu 5 s 
minds, especially in Western Christendom. It was supposed 
that with the end of the tenth century the tvorld tvould end 
also. The opinion arose, doubtless, from Augustine’s in¬ 
terpretation of the Apocalyptic millennium, as that millennial 
or rather quad-millennial period of Christ’s triumph by his 
Church over Satan, which, beginning at his first advent and 
miracles, would only terminate with Satan’s re-loosing and 
Antichrist’s manifestation, just before the consummation of 
all things. 3 * I say quasi-millennial, because in Augustine’s 
own mind, we have seen, as well as in that of interpreters 
following him in the fifth and sixth centuries, the full de¬ 
finite value of 1000-years was not supposed to attach to 


1 I allude to the wars of Almauzor, Vizir of Haccham the 2nd; who for a short 
time almost revived the Saracen woe to the Spanish Christians. In A.D. 980, he 
attacked and defeated them, and destroyed Leon and Barcelona; hut was in 990 and 
998 defeated by Dons Sancho and Garcia : and, after the latter repulse, in despair 
committed suicide. “With him,” says the learned 'writer in the English Univ. 
Hist. xxii. 411, “ expired the fortune of the Cordovan Moors.” So too Hallarn ii. 4. 

2 See p. 325 supra. 

3 Mosheiin (x. 2. 3. 3) speaks of the opinion as first springing up in the ninth 
century; “superiori jam smculo ex'loco Johannis Apoc. xx. 3, 4, nata.” He does 
not however advert to Augustine's interpretation of that passage: an interpretation 

grounded by him on our Lord’s saying, Matt. xii. 29, “No man cau enter a strong 
man’s house, &c., unless he first bind the strong man;” and which I shall have 
to set forth more fully in the closing Part of this Work.—So too Liicke ap. Hagenbach 

on Doctrines, ii. 127. 
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this ecclesiastical millennium. Their expectation that the 
subbatism of the saints would ensue after the world’s lasting 
GOOD years, and their belief in the Septuagint chronology, 
which reckoned 5500, or else 5350, or at least 5200, out 
of the GOOD, to have already elapsed at the Nativity, 1 made 
them construe the Apocalyptic millennium as only that in¬ 
terval which yet remained after Christ’s birth to complete 
the sixth millennary ; perhaps 500 years, or it might be 
GOO, or 700, or a little more. 3 But the Greek Septuagint 
with its chronology having, in the long interval since 
Gregory I, been altogether superseded in Western Europe 
by the Latin Vulgate, and Hebrew chronology there given, 
—and the sabbatical theory too having been probably for¬ 
gotten in the darkness of those dark ages,—the main point 
only of Augustine’s interpretation was remembered; I 
mean his construing the time of Satan’s binding to signify 
that of the present supremacy of the Church over him. 
And the natural and reasonable alteration having been ap¬ 
plied to this his opinion about the millennium, of its being 
not, as he had supposed likely, a mere fraction of a thou¬ 
sand years, but a thousand years fully and exactly, it was 
scarce possible but that, as the tenth Centura drew near, 
and yet more after it had begun and was advancing, the 
subject should be felt as one of intense personal interest. 
Thus it was then frequently preached on, and by breathless 
crowds listened to; the subject of every one’s thoughts, 
every one’s conversation. The time, they thought, was 
actually come; the end of all things at hand; the loosing 
of Satan, Antichrist’s manifestation, and, what was most 
terrible, the day of judgment. 3 —Belief on such a subject 

1 See p. 396. Augustine’s words arc these : “ Mille anni duobus modis possunt 
intclligi :—aut quia in ultimis annis mille ista res agitur, i.e. sexto annorum nnlliario, 
cujwt nunc spatia poxteriora votvuntur, sccuturo dcinde sabbato quod non habet 
vesperam; ut hujus milliard novmimam partem, qua) remanebat usque ad teruiinum 
sirculi, mille annox appellaverit, eo loquendi inodo quo pars siguificatur a toto; aut 
mille annos pro annis omnibus hujus smeuli posuit.” C. 1). xx. 7. 2. 

2 The Vulgate was the Latin translation made by Jerome from the Hebrew ; and 
A.M. 4000 the date of Christ's birth, as computed from it. About the year A.D. 527 
Dionysian, a Homan abbot, computed from, and mainly contributed to introduce 
into use, this the Vulgar Air a. 

3 Both Mosheim, ubi sup., and Michelet, Hist, de France, iv. 1, furnish interesting 
illustrations. 

1. In the records of the Council of Troslv, held A.D. 909, we read thus. “ Dum 
jam jamque adventus imminct illius in majestate terribili, ubi omues cum gregibus 
sui sveuieut pastures in conspectum pastoris ceterni.” Hard. vi. i. 506. 
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could not be inoperative. Its form of working took its 
character from that of the times. Under the impression 
of its truth multitudes innumerable, says Mosheim, having 
given their property to monasteries or churches, 1 travelled 
to Palestine, where they expected Christ to descend to 
judgment. Others bound themselves by solemn oath to 
be serfs to churches or to priests; in hopes of a milder 
sentence on them, as being servants of Christ’s servants. 
In many places buildings were let go to decay, as that of 
which there would be no need in future. And on occasions 
of eclipses of sun or moon, the people fled in multitudes for 
refuge to the caverns and the rocks.—But the time of the 
consummation, fixed in God’s counsels, was not yet. In 
the Apocalyptic chronology it was written, “ One woe hath 
past: behold there come yet two more woes after them.” 
—The dreaded 1000th year came and past, without any 
great calamity accompanying; and gradually the alarm and 
the expectation died away. 

Yet there was woe at hand, the prophecy declared, though 
of another kind;—the woe of the sixth Trumpet. And 
tvhere to fall, and on whom ? Was it to be on Western 
Christendom: which, though not without spots less dark 
at times, and points of relief, 2 had been too universally and 
progressively settling down since Pope Gregory’s time, 
last-noted, 3 into the daemonolatrous apostasy, 4 with its pre- 

2. Trithemii Chronic. A.D. 960. “Diem jam jam imminere, dicebat (Bernhardus 
eremita Thuringiae), extremum et mundum in brevi consummandum.” 

3. Abbo, Abbot of Fleuri on the Loire, A.D. 990. (Mosheim ibid.) “ De fine 
quoque munch coram populo sermon em in ecclesia Parisiorum adolescentulus audivi, 
quod statim finito mille annorum numero Antiehristus adveniret, et non longo post 
tempore universale judicium succederet. . . . Fama pa?ne totum mundum impleverat, 
quod quando Annunciatio Dominica in Parasceue contigisset, absque ullo serupulo 
finis steculi esset.” 

4. Guglielmi Godelli Chronic, (ap. Script. Fr. x. 260.) “A.D. MX in multis locis 
per orbem, tali rumore audito, timor et mteror corda plurimorum occupavit; et sus- 
picati sunt multi finem saeculi adesse.” 

5. Rad. Glaber,' iv. 49: “ AEstimabatur enim ordo temporum et elementorum 
prseterita ab initio moderans secula in chaos decidisse perpetuum, atque huniani 
generis interitum.” So in Michelet. 

1 Almost all the donations of this century, says Mosheim, mention"’ as their occa¬ 
sion, “ Appropinquante mundi termino.”—See too his notice of the panic, and its 
passing away, xi. 2. 4. 3. 

2 Such, I doubt not, were to be found in some few of the Benedictine monasteries ; 
as well as in the more eminent exceptions of reformers, like Claude of Turin. 

3 See pp. 404—414 supra. 

4 Witness, for example, Claude’s account of the universal image-worship in his 
diocese, on his entering it about A.D. 820. 
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dieted accompaniments (of which more in a later chapter) 
of clerical fraud, avarice, superstition, and licentiousness; 1 
till in the tenth century its moral debasement was such, as 
to fix on that century the appellation of the iron age ? 2 
Or was it to fall distinctively on Rome itself, the Western 
religious capital: where all these evils had been long more 
than elsewhere rampant; 3 and where the impiety and pro¬ 
fligacy, specially of its popes and cardinals, (witness the 
names of Theodora, Marozia, and John XII,) had in this 
same tenth century risen to such a height, 4 as according, 
not to Mosheim only, but even to Baronius, might seem 


1 See for the prediction Apoc. ix. 20, 21, a passage which will come under full re¬ 
view in Part iii. chap, i; and for historical proof ol its incipient fulfilment, before the 
Turkish woe, Mosheim’s dark general sketches of the 7th, 8th, 9th, and 10th cen¬ 
turies, with the authorities in his margin. 

Let me add, by way of corroboration, (as Dr. S. R. Maitland has lately given a very 
different colour to the' period in his “ Dark Ages,”) a reference to the following Coun¬ 
cils; the ixth and xvith of Toledo , Canons 10, 3, respectively held A.D. 655, 693; 
that of Chalons, Canons 14, 15, 18, held 813; that of Aquis Granum , Canon 39, &c., 
held 816; that of Paris , Canons 25, 34, 46, held 829; that of Aquis Gramm again, 
Canons 11, 12, held 836 ; and that of Trosly , near Soissons, Canon 9, held 909. 

In that of 836 the following statement is made respecting certain convents ; a 
statement which will serve to introduce others similar, that will he quoted in Part 
iii. ch. i, with reference to a later age; “ Monasteria puellarum in quibusdam loeis 
potius lupanaria videntur esse quam monasteria.” Hard. iv. 1398. And in that of 829 
there seems to be an allusion to a habit, evidently not infrequent, of the clergy being 
licensed to live in concubinage, for a money-price paid to their ecclesiastical supe¬ 
riors ; which will also there be shown by me to have had its continuance and expan¬ 
sion in a later age.—Berengaud, a Benedictine monk of that ®ra, reprobates it in his 
Comment on Apoc. xviii, as a crying sin of the time: u Scelus pessimum ab iis qui 
archidiaconi appellantur eonimittitur; ab adnlteris presbyteris pretium accipiunt, et 
tacendo in malum con sent iunt.” The passage is well worth referring to. The Bene- 
dictiue Editor refers to the Councils of Paris, Chalons, &c., in illustration. See too 
in D’Achcry, i. 347, &c., Ratherius de Contemptu Canonum, A.D. 950. 

2 So Baronius; “ Sieculum quod pro boni sterilitate ferreum appellari consuevit.” 

3 The Roman Popes in the 8th and 9th centuries had been the main agents in 
effecting the enactment and reception of the idolatrous canons of the 2nd Council of 
Nice.—Further, the current though mistaken belief of the existence and story of tho 
female Pope, Joan , may suffice to characterize the moral state of Rome and its ponti¬ 
ficate, in the latter part of the same 9th century. 

4 “ Rouiauorum antistitum qui hoc sieeulo vixere historiam non hominum, sed 
monstrorum, seelerum, flagitiorum atroeissimornm historiam esse, optiini quique scrip¬ 
tures, et ipsi Ronianorum pontificum patroni, fatentur.” Mosh. x. 2. 2. 2.—Geuehrard 
speaks of the Popes as rather apostates than apostles. “Hoc quidcni infelix quod per 
annos fere 150 Pontifiees eireiter 50, a Joanne scilicet VIII ad Lconem IX usque, a 
virtute majorum prorsus delecerint; apotactici apostaticique , potius quam apostolici .” 
IILst. p. 552, on the beginning of the 10th Century, cited by Vitringa, p. 150. And so 
too Baronius, ad aim. 912. 

Of the earlier half of the eleventh, or next succeeding century, let the case of Bene- 
diet IX. he taken as a sample:—a boy brought up in debauchery, and made Pope at 
the age of twelve: and of whose subsequent character in the Pontificate, Dcsidcrius, 
Abbot of Cassiuo, afterwards Pope Victor III, thus writes; “ Cujus quidem post 
adeptum saeerdotium vita quam turpis, quam fiedu, quamque exeeranda oxtitcrit, hor- 
resco referre.” Cited by Merle in his Hist, de la Reform, i. 29. (Ed. 1839.) 
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to have cried to heaven, like as from another Sodom, for 
vengeance ? 

No ! not so ! For Antichrist (supposing our presump- J 
tion as to his identity with the Roman Popes correct) had 
not yet grown up in those Western regions to full maturity 
of development: and it was in God’s purpose, as before 
said, that for this his predicted complete development scope 
and time should be given.—For the present Eastern Chris- > 
tendom was to be again the chief and primary sufferer: it 
being indeed sunk as deeply as the West in apostasy; 
though not, like it, subject to a single heading Antichrist . 
Here it was, I say, and near about this time , that the new 
woe was fated to fall: although certainly at the time spoken 
of, judging by human calculations, the probability of such 
a visitation might have seemed very small. 

It was the second Basil who was then on the throne of 
Constantinople d his long reign having extended from the 
year 976 through the first quarter of the 11th century. 
And when we think what, on his looking around, and con¬ 
sidering what was and had been, must have past before 
him, it will be found that he might reasonably, as I said, 
on mere human calculations, have prognosticated prosperity 
and splendour, rather than woe, to the Greek empire. 
For let us make the review with him.—Since the aera of 
Haroun A1 Raschid no woe, like that of the Saracens, had 
come near, so as to mutilate or to mar the empire of the 
city of Constantine. 1 2 The only irruption on Christendom 
that might at all be deemed a woe, that of the Hungarians, 
from 889 to 955, 3 had scarcely been felt in the Greek 


1 He was of th e fourth Greek dynasty subsequent to the rise of Mahommedism.— 
The one first reigning was the Heraclian ; which continued through the-seventh cen¬ 
tury, and so bore the brunt of the Saraceu woe. The next was the Isaurian ; which filled 
the eighth century, and was memorable for its part in the iconoclastic controversy. 
Thirdly , there was the less notable Phrygian dynasty, which continued only about 
fifty years : and then, fourth, the Macedonian, begun by Basil I, A.D. 867, and to 
which belonged also that Basil II of whom we now speak, as reigning 150 years 
after. It was superseded by the Comnenian, A.D. 1057; just in time to receive and 
suffer under the first Turkish onset. 

2 So Gibbon of Constantinople in the tenth century, x. 103; “ Her treasures might 
attract; but her virgin strength had repelled, and still promised to repel, the audacious 
invasions of the Persian and Bulgarian, the Arab and the Russian.” 

3 A.D. 934 is the date of Henry the Fowler’s victory over them ; 955 of that of his 
son the great Otho. 
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dominions. Its course had been speedily deflected from 
Constantinople; followed the line of the Danube into the 
heart of Germany; thence sent out its ravaging detach¬ 
ments into Italy, North Germany, and the south oi France; 
and been then at length utterly defeated, and repelled out. 
of Christendom, into that ancient Dacian province, which 
has subsequently borne from them the name ot Hungary. 
Thus enjoying a long comparative exemption from the 
desolations of foreign invasion, with a loyalty and civil 
union of its provinces unknown in other kingdoms, (the 
insurrectionary movements of the Greeks, when such there 
were, scarce ever extending beyond the day and the capi¬ 
tal,) with a superiority of naval strength in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, and an active commerce, the source of national 
wealth resulting, the empire had had time and means to 
recover in no little measure from the effects of the tremen¬ 
dous Saracenic scourge.—There seemed indeed to be in¬ 
herent in it a principle of vitality, and of endurance, un¬ 
known elsewhere. Unchanged itself, how many the changes 
that had been witnessed by the city of Constantine! In¬ 
violate, how many assaults had she repulsed ! Yea, more! 
She had within ‘the last half century waked up, as with 
somewhat of the revived vigour of youth, to a measure of 
military enterprise and success.—The two immediate pre¬ 
decessors of Basil,—Nicephoros and John Zimisces,—had 
conquered Crete, Cyprus, and Cilicia from the Saracens. 
And Basil had himself just achieved (it was in the year 
1017) a yet more important triumph, in the conquest of 
the Bulgarians that power of which the rise was associ¬ 
ated with the history of Belisarius and Justinian ; which 
had in GSO been consolidated into a kingdom ; and which, 
—including,as it did, under its jurisdiction not Bulgaria pro¬ 
per only, between Thrace and the Lower Danube, but the 
provinces also, half peopled by its colonists, ot Dardania, 
Thessaly, Epirus, 1 —and connected too, as it was, with the 
kindred bands of Servians, Bosnians, Croats, \\ allachians, 
by which in the eighth and ninth centuries the whole 

1 In the famous dispute of ecclesiastical jurisdiction between the patriarchs of 
Home and Constantinople in the ninth century, the provinces of Dardania, Thessaly, 
and the? two Kpiri are assigned to the kingdom of Bulgaria. So Baronius Ann. Keel. 
A.l). 869, referred to by Gibbon x. 196.— Lychnidus, or Achrida, was the Bulgarian 
capital, and seat of its patriarch. 
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country obliquely from the Danube to the Adriatic had 
been occupied and Sclavonized, 1 —had been always, even 
after its embracing Christianity, like a thorn in the side to 
the Greek empire. 2 Thus circumstanced,—with victory 
again attending its banners, with a measure of fresh spirit 
infused into both rulers and people, with its dominions 
extended from Antioch to Belgrade, 3 and from the mouths 
of the Danube, beyond Greece, to its subjected province in 
the south of Italy,—was there not reason for Basil, from 
considerations of its own present state, to augur well of the 
future prospects of his empire ? 

And certainly these anticipations might have been 
strengthened by a consideration of the state of other sur¬ 
rounding countries. For whence was any overwhelming 
woe likely to arise and fall on it? From the western 
European states ? But these were but constituent parts 
of the Christian world: a guarantee, it might seem, almost 
of itself, against their falling as a woe on another division 
of Christendom. Moreover, if the will were theirs, the 
power seemed wanting. United though they were by 
that singular religious tie of looking to Rome as their com¬ 
mon ecclesiastical head, (a relation to it from which the 
Greek empire had in the ninth century completely eman¬ 
cipated itself,) 4 yst politically there existed no confederation, 
nor any likely principle of combination, for common pur¬ 
poses of war. And separately considered, and individually, 
it needed not the practised eye of a Greek politician to 
discern their weakness. The Anglo-Saxon dynasty in 
England had just been conquered by Canute the Dane ; 5 
—a new conquest that might be expected to prolong its 
state of civil disunion and semi-barbarism. In France the 


1 “ As early,” says Gibbon, x. 105, “ as the eighth century, Greece, and even 

Peloponnesus, were overrun by some Sclavonian bauds, which outstripped the royal 
standard of Bulgaria.” He quotes from Constantine Porphyrogenitus the state¬ 
ment ; E (j9\aj3io9rj imaa i) %wpa, kcu ytyove fiapfiapoQ- (Themat. ii. 6 :) and from 
the Epitomizer of Strabo, whose date is fixed by Dodwell at A.D. 980, Kai vvv 6rj 
tt aaav 'ihrupoVy Kai 'EAXa^a Kai M aicedoviav, /cat ]U\o7Tovvt)<jov '2kv9cu 

2/cAa/3ot vspLovrai. —This was the Illyrian or middle third of the Roman Empire in 
he 4th century; on which see my pp. 363, 364 supra. 

2 In the year 903 the Bulgarian king dictated the conditions of peace, while be¬ 
sieging Constantinople. Anc. Un. Hist. xvii. 87. 

3 Gib. x. 351. 4 Under the patriarchate of the famous Photius. 

5 A.D. 1016. 
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Carlovingian dynasty, fallen by its own weakness, had been 
succeeded by that of Capet; 1 and the latter,—disorganized 
as the whole kingdom was, and specially paralyzed by the 
inroads on its north-western coasts of the ferocious Nor¬ 
mans,—shrunk from even the attempt of subjecting the 
independent princes that held fiefs of the crown. In the 
Germanic empire a similar multitude of independent prin¬ 
cipalities was conspicuous; notwithstanding even their 
temporary combination under llenry the Fowler and Otho, 
for the repelling of the Hungarians. The attempt of 
Charlemagne to bind together his vast dominions, had 
proved to be premature. They were compressed by his 
giant grasp, not combined; and when his grasp was re¬ 
laxed in death, separated necessarily into their political 
molecules. It was possible that out of these molecules, 
instinct as they were with vitality, new forms of political 
life and energy might in time arise. But for the present 
a retrogradation into barbarism was the consequence. In 
Spain the Christian nascent kingdoms of Asturias and Na¬ 
varre had too full occupation for their rude valour and chi¬ 
valry in the Moorish wars, to think of others far distant. 
And as for Italy y trisected as she was, (and seemed fated to 
be,) between the Papal estates in the centre, the Northern 
attached to the Germanic empire, and the Southern, now 
chiefly in the hands of the Greeks themselves, what could 
she do, except with her papal thunders, which in Constan¬ 
tinople and its empire were impotent?—Thus much as re¬ 
garded the states of Western Christendom. To the north, 
the conquest of Bulgaria had not only removed an enemy, 
but restored to the empire the Danube, as its strong fron¬ 
tier line of defence. And the settlement of the Hungarians 
beyond it might, now that they had become Christianized, 2 
be deemed a further bulwark; indeed all that was needed 
against other invaders from that quarter.—It was true that 
the Russians , a new barbarous power, half Scandinavian, 
half Sclavonian, had explored another route in their naval 
marauding expeditions; and, descending their rivers from 

1 A.D. 987. 

2 This was in the tenth century.—The family of Arpad formed, and reigned 300 
years over, the kingdom of Hungary ; beginning A.D. 972. 
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the far North into the Euxine, had from time to time 
threatened, and sometimes humiliated, the Greek capital. 1 
Moreover respecting them a singular prophecy was rife, 
said to be inscribed on an equestrian statue in the square 
of Taurus, to the effect that the Russians would in the 
last days become masters of Constantinople. 2 But their 
power, sufficient to annoy, seemed quite insufficient to con¬ 
quer ; and the prophecy idle, and to be despised.—Thus 
the Mahommedan dynasties to the East and South alone 
remained to be considered. And certainly, split as the 
Saracens had been into three hostile Caliphates, and ten 
or twelve fragments of kingdoms,—from those of Spain, 
Morocco, and Fez westward, to the principalities of the 
Fatimites in Egypt and Syria, and so on to the Abbassides 
at Bagdad, and beyond them the independent dynasties of 
Khorasan and Persia,—I say, thus divided as they had be¬ 
come among themselves, and inferior to the Christians as 
they had proved of late in battle, there seemed little to be 
apprehended from them. The only really formidable power 
was that, of which rumour must have told, of the Sultan 
Mahmoud of Ghizni , near Caubul y in the far East. 3 But 


1 These Russian marauding excursions were continued at intervals from 865 to 
1043. The Christianization of Russia began, but with very partial success, during 
the patriarchate of Photius. The more proper eera is that of the baptism of the 
Russian Queen Olga in Constantinople, A.D. 955. 

2 So Gibbon x. 233 ; “ By the vulgar of every rank it was asserted, and believed, 
that an equestrian statue in the square of Taurus was secretly inscribed with a pro¬ 
phecy,” &c. And in his Note he says that this was a brazen statue which had been 
brought from Antioch, and was melted down by the Latins. He refers for author¬ 
ities to Nicetas Choniates, Codinus, and a writer on the Antiquities of Constan¬ 
tinople, who lived about A.D. 1100. “They witness,” he says, “the belief of the 
prophecy; the rest is immaterial.” 

In a curious Book entitled Yaticinia Abbatis Joachimi, printed at Venice A.D. 
1589, the Editor, Pasckalinus Regisilmus, states in his Annotations at p. 1, that 
certain Greeks asserted their nation’s propriety in Joachim’s prophecies; ascribing 
them to one of their emperors, of philosophic turn, Leo V, A.D. 813, and reporting that 
they were engraved on an ancient column at Constantinople. Paschalinus rebuts 
the claim indignantly, as an injury to the prophetic fame of Joachim; and adduces 
evidence to show that no such engraved column, or statue, then existed in the Byzan¬ 
tine capital.—Presuming that the column or statue intended was the same with that 
mentioned by Gibbon, the asserted melting it down by the Latins, on their capture 
of the city, would account for its disappearance. That a remembrance of the pro¬ 
phecy itself, or some similar one, has been kept up among the Turks as well as Greeks, 
even till now, the author can himself testifv; his Janissary having related it to him, 
and added that it was frequently talked of in the Turkish coffee-houses at Constanti¬ 
nople.—The prophecy is noticed by Mr. Forster, Mahometanism Unveiled, ii. 491. 
He refers to Wallichius, Vit. Mohametis, p. 158. 

3 Cities that have of late years been the scenes of the triumph, and once of the 
catastrophe, of British armies. The question seems natural, Can it be without some 
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this was far distant. lie had almost absorbed himself in the 
great enterprise of the subjugation of India; and he was 
now moreover in his old age, and the empire likely to fall 
to pieces at his death.—Thus even to that quarter Basil 
might have looked without any great apprehension. Politi¬ 
cal security, and even prosperity, seemed assured to his 
Greek kingdom, on the most considerate review that he 
could make of the then state of the world. No woe seemed 
from any side to threaten; least of all from the Euphrates 
and Bagdad. Could a power so fallen be resuscitated? 
Could religious fanaticism be rekindled from its embers, 
and under a new commission become again terrible? 

So might the royal Basil have naturally thought within 
himself. Devoted as he was to the Greek superstitions, it 
is not likely that the guilt of image-worship, and of its 
many accompanying corruptions, such as, we shall pre¬ 
sently see, still flourished unchecked in the empire, would 
have weighed upon his mind, as that which must needs 
bring down again God's vengeance. That fearful declara¬ 
tion against them that receive not the love of the truth, 
“ God shall send them strong delusion that they shall be¬ 
lieve a lie,” had already begun to have its fulfilment.—But 
with real Christians, such as St. John represented on the 
Apocalyptic scene, the impression must have been most 
different. As they had seen one woe already sent to 
punish the apostate nation, so there must have sounded in 
their cars a foreboding sound of other judicial woes yet to 
come. For self-delusion was not security. In fact, even 
while men were saying, Peace and safety, sudden destruc¬ 
tion impended on the Greek empire; and that from the 
very quarter least looked to with apprehension. The 
agencies were prepared : the Trumpet blown again : and 
the four am/cls , under a new commission to destroy, let 
loose from the Euphrates . 


high object in the divine counsels, that the British from the far West have, in this 
latter age of the world, advanced their Indian empire to the coniines of Cabul aud 
Ghizni r 
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CHAPTER VII. 


THE SIXTH, OR SECOND WOE TRUMPET. 

“ And the sixth angel sounded; and I heard one 1 voice 
from the four horns of the golden altar which is before 
God, saying to the sixth angel which had the trumpet, 
Loose the four angels that are bound at the great river 
Euphrates. 2 And the four angels were loosed ; which 
were prepared for (or after) 3 the hour and day and month 
and year, 4 to slay the third part of men. And the number 
of the armies of the horsemen were [two] myriads of my¬ 
riads : 5 I heard the number of them. And thus I saw the 
horses in the vision, and those that sate on them, having 
breast-plates of fire, and of jacynth, and brimstone. And 
the heads of the horses were as the heads of lions : and out 
of their mouths issued fire, and smoke, and brimstone. By 
these three was the third part of men killed, by the fire, 
and by the smoke, and by the brimstone, which issued out 
of their mouths. Eor the power of the horses 6 is in their 
mouths, and in their tails. Eor their tails were like to 
serpents, having heads : and with them they do hurt.” 7 — 
Apoc. ix. 13—19. 

§ 1.—THE OCCASION, LOCAL ORIGIN OF, AND NATION 
COMMISSIONED IN, THE SECOND WOE. 

“ And I heard one voice from the four horns of the golden 
altar which is before God, saying to the sixth angel which 
had the trumpet, Loose the four angels that are bound by 

1 piav (jxovrjv. Compare Acts xix. 34. 

2 rovg dtdtptvovg tm r<p nora/up. On the above rendering of the ti rt compare 
Matt. xxiv. 33, tyyvg tanv tm 9vpatg, he is near at the door; Thucydides, iii. 99, 
7 T£pi 7 roXiov t 7 ri t y AXjjki TrorafKp, by the river, &c. It is Tregelles’ rendering. 

3 So Mede; “ post diem, &c.” I shall observe on it afterwards. 

4 tig rrjv ojpav Kai rjfitpav Kai pr\va kcu tvtavrov. 

5 dvo yvptaStg yvpiadtov. So the textus receptus. Tregelles reads dvapvpiafitg. 
Griesbach and Michaelis prefer altogether to reject the dvo, as I shall have to men¬ 
tion afterwards. 

6 'H yap e£ov<na rwv i 7 nro>v tv r<p aropciTi avuov tan, Kai tv raig ovpaig avrwv. 
Griesbach, Tregelles, &c. 

7 There are no other variations in the critical editions from the textus receptus, 
but those that have been specified. 
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the great river Euphrates!—And the four angels were 
loosed: which were prepared .... for to slay the third 
part of men.” 

I. The thing most observable in the voice here spoken 
of is the point whence it issued; viz. the four horns of the 
golden altar of incense . Now, when a voice of command, 
whether as here for the commissioning of judgment, or as 
elsewhere for its arrest , proceeded from the throne in the 
inner temple, from the heavenly Spirit, or from some 
divinely-sent angel, 1 —in cases like these the meaning is 
plain. It was an intimation that it originated from God. 
But what when proceeding (which is more seldom the case) 
from some other local scene or source? In every such ex¬ 
ample we shall find, if I mistake not, that the locality 
whence the voice invocative of judgment proceeded, was 
one associated with the sin or guilt to be punished. So in 
the history of Cain, Gen. iv. 10 ; “ The voice of thy brother’s 
blood crieth unto me from the ground.” So in Job’s pro¬ 
testation of innocence, xxxi. 38; “ If my land cry against 
me, or that the furrows thereof complain; if I have eaten 
the fruits thereof without money, or caused the owners 
thereof to lose their life.” So in Habakkuk’s denunciation 
against Babylon, ii. 11; “The stone shall cry out of the 
wall, and the beam out of the timber shall answer it; 
Woe to him that buildeth a town with blood, and estab- 
lisheth a city by iniquity and, yet again, in the denun¬ 
ciation by St. James, v. 4, against the Jews of his time; 
“ The hire of the labourers who have reaped down your 
fields, which is of you kept back by fraud, crieth.” Once 
more in Isaiah lxvi. 6, (an example more exactly parallel 
with that before us,) we read; “ A voice of noise from 
the city! a voice from the temple! a voice of the Lord 
that rendereth rccompcnce to his enemies:” and we find 
this preceded by an appalling statement of the manner in 
which not only otherwise had the Jewish citizens done evil 
against God, but even in the temple itself had provoked 
Him, by profaning its holy sacrifices and services. “ He 
that killeth an ox is as if he slew a man; he that offereth 

1 Compare Apoc< iv. 5 \ xvi. 17; xiv. 13 ; vii. 2, &c. 
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an oblation as if he offered swine’s blood: he that burnetii 
incense as if he blessed an idol.” So that in that case the 
very incense-altar and altar of sacrifice, profaned as they 
had been by the Jews, were scenes of their guilt; and 
scenes consequently from which, as well as from the city 
of their iniquitous lives, a voice issued denouncing vengeance 
against them :—“ A voice from the city ; a voice from the 
temple; a voice of the Lord rendering recompence!”—* 
Just similarly, though with an inversion of the reasoning, 
in the case before us, since a cry was heard announcing 
and commissioning judgment against the third part of 
men, from the incense-altar , in the Apocalyptic temple of 
vision, it was to be inferred that that mystic incense-altar 
had been a scene of special sin, (whether through profana¬ 
tion or neglect,) on the part of the above-noted division of 
the men of Roman Christendom. 

But this explanation is only partial. The Evangelist 
does not in mere general phrase describe the voice as issu¬ 
ing from the incense-altar , but specifically from the four 
horns of it: “ I heard one voice from the four horns of the 
golden altar which is before God.” It would seem there¬ 
fore as if there had been guilt contracted, in respect of 
some such particular ritual as these horns of the altar were 
one and all alike concerned in. And what, we inquire, the 
rites of this character? I believe there were just three 
services in the Mosaic ritual, and only three, in which, 
agreeably with the divine injunction, this altar’s horns were 
thus used. The two first were the occasional atoning 
services for sins of ignorance, when brought to light, either 
of the priests as priests, or of the people collectively as a 
people; the third that of the stated and solemn annual 
atonement , for the sins both of priests and people, on the 
great day of expiation. 1 Thus the object of the three 

1 On the rite of atonement for the priest’s sins of ignorance see Levit. iv. 3—7; 
on that for the people’s, ib. 13—18; on that of the great day of atonement, Lev. 
xvi. 1—18.—The original command of the last-mentioned rite was given in Exod. 
xxx. 10. It had been previously said, with reference to that part of the usual ritual¬ 
istic service with which the incense-altar was associated, “ Aaron shall burn sweet 
incense thereon every morning,. . and at even;.. a perpetual incense before the Lord 
throughout your generations. Ye shall offer no strange incense thereon.” So that 
three points were herein enforced; the offering morning and even,—the doing it by 
the Aaronic priesthood,—and the offering sweet incense; besides what was added 
elsewhere, (Lev. x. 1, 2,) using fire from the great altar of sacrifice : in any of which 
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services was similar: and, with the exception of what was 
peculiar to the great day of atonement, in the high priest’s 
entering into the lloly of Holies and the rite of the scape¬ 
goat, there was much of similarity in the ceremonials. In 
each case the hands of the party seeking reconcilement and 
forgiveness were to be laid on the head of the victim, and 
his sins told over it; then, after the sacrifice of the animal 
victim, its blood to be sprinkled by the priest seven times 
before the vail of the sanctuary, and then some of the 
blood to be put upon the horns of the altar of incense. 
So was an atonement to be made for the sins of the trans¬ 
gressors, especially for their sins in respect of holy things; 
and so it was promised that their sins should be forgiven 
them, and that the holy place, tabernacle, and altar should 
be cleansed from the uncleannesses of the children of Israel, 
and reconciled.—It was thus that king Hezekiah, with all 
solemnity and earnestness, made atonement for Israel, after 
its notable apostasy under the reign of his father Ahaz. 1 
Por they had, both priests and people, for years previous, 
forsaken the house and altars 2 of the Lord, and sacrificed 
and burnt incense to other gods in every city of Judah; 
in spite alike of severe national chastisements, sent to bring 
their sin home to them, and of the remonstrances of Isaiah 
and other holy prophets. But, this rite of atonement hav¬ 
ing been performed, the promised reconciliation with God 
followed. Prom the temple, and altar, and each blood- 
bedewed horn of the altar, a voice as it were went forth, 
not of judgment, but of mercy; of mercy through Him 
whose expiatory blood-shedding, and its application by 
Himself to purify and to reconcile, the whole ritual of 
atonement did but combine to typify. Instead of summon¬ 
ing destroying armies against Judah from the Euphrates, 
it staid them, when thence advancing to its invasion under 
Sennacherib : 3 (thus direct was the contrast between Israel’s 


points there might be transgression. Then it is added, verse 10; “And Aaron shall 
make an atonement upon the horns of it, once in a year, with the blood of the sin- 
offering of atonements : once in the vear shall he make atonement upon it through¬ 
out your generations. It is most holy unto the Lord.” 

1 See 2 C'hron. xxix. 20—24. Compare also Ezek. xliii. 20. In these cases however 
it would seem as if the hrozen altar was that of which the horns were blood-sprinkled. 

* i. e. the brazen altar und golden altar of the temple. 

3 2 Cliron. xxxii. 21 ; Is. xxxvii. 33, 31. 

31 * 
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case under Hezekiah, and that of Christendom as here 
figured in the Apocalyptic vision :) it staid them, I say; 
and, with authority not to be resisted, bade them back. 

Such were the particulars common in these three rites of 
atonement; and with their real and spiritual meaning, just 
as with that of the rest of the Levitical ritual, St. John, 
we know, like his beloved brother Paul, was well familiar. 1 
It was by this knowledge that he had been prepared to 
understand the intimations given from time to time, respect¬ 
ing the religious state of the Christian Church, in the mute 
but significant language of what was enacted on the Apoca¬ 
lyptic temple-scene : specially, for instance, how at the time 
correspondent with the first preparing of the trumpets of 
judgment, the large majority in Roman Christendom would 
have forsaken the great High Priest of their profession, in 
respect of his connexion with either altar; in other words, 
both as their atoner for sin, and as their intercessor, medi¬ 
ator, and offerer of their incense of prayer, on the golden 
incense-altar before God. 2 And now then, when, after the 
judgments of five successive trumpets against them, he 
heard a voice denouncing judgment yet afresh from the 
four horns of the golden altar, —that altar which was ap¬ 
propriated to the true priest’s offering the true incense,— 
those horns of which the one and only use was in the rite 
of reconciliation for a transgressing priesthood and people, 
—what could he infer from the figure but this, that in spite 
of the fearful previous rebukes of their apostasy from hea¬ 
ven, neither the priesthood nor the collective people, at 
least of this third of Christendom, would have repented 
and returned; but the offer, the means provided, and cri¬ 
tical occasion of respite given for reconcilement, been let 
to pass unimproved and unheeded. More particularly, as 
the rite had special reference to the sins connected with the 
incense-altar. itself, it was to be inferred that those sins 
would be persisted in : to wit the abandonment of Christ, 
in his character of the one great propitiatory atonement, for 
other kinds of propitiatory merit ; and in his character of 

1 How beautiful the allusions to the Levitical rites in his first epistle, i. 7, 9; ii. 
2; iii. 5 ; v. 6; &c. 

2 See on Apoc. viii. 3, pp. 326—334, supra. 
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High Priest over the house of God, for other intercessors 
and mediators ; just as we have seen was the very fact 
throughout the previous times of the Saracenic woe :—that 
thus the sin would be graven even on the four horns of the 
golden altar; and their one and common voice , 1 or that 
of the intercessorial High Priest himself from the midst of 
them, forced to pronounce the fresh decree of judgment, 
“Loose the four angels to slay the third part of men ! ”— 
Such, I say, as it appears to me, would be his interpretation 
of the voice in question . 3 Issuing from the points whence 
it did, I think there could be no other meaning put upon 
it, accordantly with the spirit of the Levitical ritual: as also 
that no other imaginable typical action on the temple-scene 
could so accordantly with that spirit, and at the same time 
so simply and definitely, have intimated the important fact. 
—And alas! if the intent of the prefiguration was thus 
clear to St. John, there were answering facts in the religious 
character and state of Greek Christendom, at the time we 
speak of, equally clear to the discerning Christian. The 
offered opportunity for repentance and reconcilement, in 
regard more particularly of those crying sins against Christ 
of which I have been speaking, did pass unheeded. Neither 
the bitterness of the former woe, nor the taunts of the 
Mahommedan foes, nor the reclamations of their own icon¬ 
oclastic princes, or of certain purer witnesses for Christ 
amongst them , 3 had the effect of bringing home a sense of 
their sin either to the priesthood or people. The guilt of 
inveterate antiehristian apostasy was fixed upon them. It 
was stamped on their ritual-worship. It was stamped on 

1 fiia (poivrj, one common voice. So in Acts xix. 34, (referred to p. 480,) <pu)Vt) eyeiwro 
pi a tic navrujv, said of the one cry in common of the Ephesians. So, again, in M;ir- 
tial’s epigram on Vespasian’s amphitheatre, and the crowds of spectators visiting it; 

Vox diversa sonat, pomilorum est vox tamen una: 

Cum verus pa trim diceris esse pater. 

Perhaps too, as the four horns pointed to the four different corners of the land, it 
might be signified that all parts of the land had been alike guilty. 

2 Daubuz, alone of the commentators that I have seen, explains the passage under 
consideration by reference to these Jewish rites of atonement. Put he does not par¬ 
ticularize the special sin connected with the altar of incense.—He at the same time 
supposes a reference to the horns of the altar, as a place of refuge for criminals. Put 
in tnis supposition he seems to be in error. It was the horns of the altar of sacrifice, 
not of the altar of incense , that were thus used. See 1 Kings i. 50—53; where the 
expression “ brought down from it ” implies height and ascent. 

3 I allude to the Paulikians; of whom I shall have to treat in my 2nd Volume, as 
among the Witnesses for Christ at the time referred to, iu Eastern Christendom. 
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their hearts. It was stamped,—not to speak of other and 
earlier monuments, 1 —on that of their very coinage. Wit¬ 
ness the specimens here set before the reader; a visible 
memorial of the fact that has been preserved to our own 
later age . 2 

1 Let me mention one curiously illustrative of the manner in which the Greek apos¬ 
tatizing Church and people, in order the better to insure the protecting influence of its 
datyovia, imitated sometimes the precise form of the Gnostic Abraxas , or amulets . 

In these latter the seven vowels , in their various permutations, often appeared pro¬ 
minent: a strange virtue being supposed (as Irenaeus, i. 10, intimates) to attach to 
them; especially when thus mysteriously mingled together. Walsh, Essay on Ancient 
Coins, pp. 49, 51, gives illustrative engravings of some. 

In the external wall of the ruined theatre at Miletus a large inscribed stone is 
still seen, divided into six columns: at the head of each of which stand the seven 
t Greek vowels , in various permutations, and imderneath in each the words, “ 0 thou 
Holy One, preserve in safety the city of the Milesians, and all its inhabitants.”-—Judg¬ 
ing from the rude form of the letters, the inscription may probably have been as late as 
the seventh, eighth, or ninth century. 
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It struck me, when I saw it, as very affecting. Angels, archangels, and saints had 
been invoked to save the city; not the Lord of saints and angels. And the result 
was apparent. Ruins only surrounded the theatre ; and nothing remained to speak 
to the traveller in the once splendid city of Miletus, but this remembrancer both of 
its sin and punishment.—Chandler gives the inscription in his Inscriptiones Antiquae, 
p. 16, and notices its Gnostic character. Hug, too, notices it in his Introd. to the 
N. T! ii. 459. 

Compare what Whitby says on Col. ii. p. 222, as to the worship of angels, and espe¬ 
cially of Michael, in that part of Asia. “ Theodoret (of the 5th century) and (Ecu- 
menius (of the 9 th) observe that the worship of angels continued long in Pisidia, 
Phrygia, and Laodicea.” 

2 Of these numismatic memorials of the Greek established Mariolatry and Jlagiola - 
try , during both the Macedonian and the Comnenian dynasties, before the Latins' 
capture of Constantinople, and that of the Paheologi, after the Greeks’ recapture of 
it,* Eckhel thus Writes. Tom. viii. p. 506. “Maximus in hujus aevi numis honos 

* The Macedonian dynasty, as already stated, p. 474, lasted near 200 years, from 
Basil I, A.D. 867, to Michael YI Stratioticus, A.D. 1057. It included Nicephorus 
Phocas, John Zimisces, and Basil II, to whom reference was made in the pre¬ 
ceding Chapter. . 

The Comnenian dynasty, of 12 or 13 princes, lasted from 1057 to near the Latins’ 
capture of Constantinople in 1204. It began with Isaac I Comnenus; and included 
Romanus IY Diogenes, who was defeated and taken by the Turks in 1070, as men¬ 
tioned by me afterwards : also Alexius I Comneuus, the reigning emperor during the 
first Latiu Crusade, John Calo-Johannes, and Manuel. 
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II. “ And I hoard a voice from the four horns of the 
golden altar, saying, Loose the four angels that are bound 
by the great river Euphrates! And the four angels were 
loosed, which were prepared . . . for to slay the third part of 
men.”—The cpiestion now comes before us, Who, or what, 
might be these angels:—angels four in number;—angels 
commissioned in the work of judgment, specially, in the pre¬ 
sent ease, for the destruction of the third part of the men of 
the Roman Christendom ;—angels that had been hound pre¬ 
vious to the blast of this Trumpet , 1 apparently as if in action 
before the act of binding;—and whose binding had begun 

habitus Virgin i Deipara. Pingitur in numis placido ac tranquillo statu, aut stans 
expausis ad protegendum maiiibus, vel sedens, et infantem Christum in sinu gcrens. 
Inscriptiones sunt Ae(nroiva 2u>£oic, in numo Constantini XII, Monomachi ; vel 
OtoroK. Bo/;0. 'Ptopavtg, Komani IV Diogcnis. Frequentissima est sigla MP. 0T, 
id est Mt/rt/p 0f ov. Singularis est imago Deipartc mcenibus urbis Constantinopolitanm 
eircumdata; quam vide in numis Miehaelis VIII, et Androniei II, Palaeologorum.— 
Sanctis quoque locus in moneta honorilicus datus. Ac primum quidem Archangela 
Jfichatli jin numo Thcodori I Lascaris, aliisque nonnullis, scripto 'O 'Aytog Mi. vel 
'Aytog Ap\‘ Mt: deinde S. Georgio , . . in numis Alexiil Comneni, Johannis II Por- 
phyrogeniti, <fce.—Hi tantum Dueangio fuerunt cogniti. Serius emerserunt S. Euge~ 
nius . . et •S'. l)emetrius .” 

The coins I have engraven are those, 1st of John Zimisces, who reigned from 969 
to 976, the immediate predecessor of Basil II: 2ndly of Romanus III, from 1028 to 
1034 : 3rdly of Andronieus II, from 1328 to 1341. They are in the collection of the 
British Museum; and arc described in Mionnet, as well as Eckhel. 

Thus we may regard the specimens given, as characteristic of the Constantinopo- 
litan coinage and superstition, from just before the times of the Seljukian Turks to the 
temporary capture ot Constantinople by the Latin Crusaders, A. 1). 1204; also, subse¬ 
quently to its recovery from the Latins, during those of the Othmans. The superstition 
still continued in full force to the very last. During the final siege of Constantinople 
by the Othman Turks, and just hefore its storming, the divine image of the Virgin 
was brought out, and exhibited in solemn procession, as the last and best hope of the 
Greeks. 

With regard to the device on the coins of John Zimisces, we read the following 
illustration in history. It seems that after defeating the Russians in Bulgaria, he 
placed on a triumphal chariot an image of the Virgin of great reputed sanctity, 

*■ adorned with the spoils of war, and the ensigns of Bulgarian royalty; ” and made 
with it his public entry into Constantinople. Gibbon x. 238. 

On the general subject of the Byzantine Mariolatrous coinage let me refer further 
to the Dissertation annexed to I)u Cange’s Supplement p. 27, and Plates 3 and 7:— 
also, on the nimbus round the Virgin .Mary’s head, in the coin of John Zimisces, to 
Eckhel viii. 502—504. It would seem from his statement that the word originally 
signified the nubes divina , or bright nebula, which was often anciently depicted as en¬ 
circling the heads of the heathen gods ; and then of the deified emperors. So first on 
the coins of Antoninus Pius; then (strangely) of the Constantiniau emperors; then 
of Christ, and the Virgin Mary, and Saints. 

1 tovq hhpivovg. Of this perfect passive participle the precise and full sense, I 
believe, is, those which having been previously bound are still bound. 


The Valteologian dynasty of seven princes lasted from Michael Paheologus A.D. 
1260 (who in 1261 recovered Constantinople from the Latins) to the taking of Con¬ 
stantinople by the Turks in 1453. It included, among others, Andronieus II, John 
Paheologus, fiis son Manuel, and the last Constantine. 
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and continued by the great and famed river Euphrates ? —I 
say, by the actual famed river so called. For that the local 
appellative is to be taken thus literally seems clear to me, 7 
alike from that common Scriptural habit of intermixing 
such literal local designations with symbolic prophecies, 
which I have sometime since remarked on and illustrated; 1 
and also from the evident unreasonableness of attaching 
any figurative sense to it, so as some have done, as if the 
v figurative river of Rome , the figurative Babylon : 2 seeing 
that Babylon is but one out of three Apocalyptic designa¬ 
tions of Rome; the other two being Sodom and Egypt; 3 
and consequently the Nile , just as fit as the Euphrates , to 
be made its figurative river.—But who then, I repeat, or 
what, these angels P—The notorious fact of Turks from the V 
Euphratean frontier having subverted the empire of East¬ 
ern Christendom, has naturally and reasonably suggested 
a reference to them , as the grand subject of the sixth Trum¬ 
pet-vision. And, led by this conviction, the majority of 
Protestant interpreters,—I mean of those who regard the 
Apocalypse as already in great measure fulfilled,—have 
sought to explain the four angels of four Turkman , or, at 
least four Mussulman powers, which, in succession, or contem¬ 
poraneously, took part in this work of destruction. But 
the interpretations are found on examination to be, one and 
all, inadmissible. As the commissioning and loosening of 
the four angels in vision was but a single act , so the agen¬ 
cies symbolized must necessarily have been at one and the 
same time loosed or commissioned: by which consideration 
alone all such successions of destroying agencies seem ex¬ 
cluded, as Yitringa, and after him Woodhouse, have sug¬ 
gested in explanation. 4 And as to contemporary Turkman 

1 See pp. 357, 358 supra. The appropriateness of the example from Ps. lxxx. 11 
mil be evident: “ She (sc. the symbolic vine) sent out her boughs unto the sea, and 

her branches unto the river: ” i. e. the literal river Euphrates. A representation 
historically verified in 1 Kings iv. 21, 24.—So too in Jeremiah’s symbolic prophecy, 
through burying his girdle by the literal Euphrates. Jer. xiii. 4—6. 

3 So Dr. Wordsworth of late in his Apocalyptic Commentary, p. 214. 

3 Apoc. xi. 8. 

4 Vitringa proposes the Saracens , the Seljukian Turks , the Tartars under Zenghis and 
Tamerlane, and the Othmans. (p. 545.) So too Woodhouse ; they being four Mahom- 
medan nations, he says, memorable near the Euphrates. But,—besides the decisive 
objection mentioned above,—it is plain that the Saracens , having been the subject 
of the former Trumpet, cannot be figured here. Moreover, after they became a 
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dynasties, whether we refer to the list given by Mede and 
Bishop Newton after him, or that by Baber and Keith from 
Mills and Gibbon, 1 there is no quaternion of them that can 
be shown either to have combined together in the destruc¬ 
tion of the Greek empire,—to have been all locally situ¬ 
ated bv the Euphrates,—to have had existence at the time 
asserted to be that of the commissioning of the four angels, 
—or to have continued in existence up to the time of the 
completion of the commission given, in the destruction of 
the Greek empire. 2 In short, the manifest inconsistency 

Euphratcan power, they ceased to be a destroying woe to Christendom. As to the 
Tartars under Zenghis, and then Tamerlane, how did they help to destroy the Greek 
empire ? The former destroyed, not the Greeks, but the Scljukian Turkish dynasty, 
that was long the chief enemy of the Greeks. The latter overthrew Bajazet , Sultan 
of the Othman Turks, another most deadly enemy of their empire; and thereby de¬ 
layed its fall, instead of accelerating it, (as will soon appear,) for perhaps half a 
century. 

1 Mode’s list gives us the dynasties of Bagdad, Damascus, Aleppo, and Iconium; 
founded, he says, from 1055 to 1080, A.D.; and of which the three last, I may ob¬ 
serve, were founded during Malek Shah’s life, and were dependent on him. So 
Bishop Newton also. The list given by Faber and Keith is the quaternion iuto 
which Malek Shah’s empire split on his death, A.D. 1092; viz. Persia, Kerman, 
Syria, Roum.—The two lists are nearly similar: there being this difference how¬ 
ever, that Kerman has place in the latter, not in the former ; and that Mode's Aleppo 
and Damascus are supposed in the latter to have coalesced into the one kingdom, if so 
it be called, of Syria. 

2 That decisive objections exist against these lists, and such as these, objections 
alike chronological, geographical, and historical, will thus appear. 1. Chronological: 
That Mode’s four dynasties did not all come into existence till some time after A.D. 
1057,* whence he and Keith compute the hour, day, month, and year, follows from 
the various dates of their founding, from 1055 to 1092, given in the Note preceding. 
Again Faber’s Kerman dynasty perished above a century before 1301, his date of the 
loosing.f 2. As to geographical situation, Kerman was separated from the Eu¬ 
phrates by 500 miles of space at the nearest, and by the intervening kingdom of 
Persia; ltoum (or Iconium) by the Ilalvs and Mount Taurus; Damascus by the de¬ 
sert. So far were the four from being all watered, as Keith represents, by the Eu¬ 
phrates and its tributaries. 3. Historically considered, neither Kerman nor Persia 
had anything to do with the Turkish wars against the Greek empire. And as to tho 
Syrian Moslem dynasty, whether under Noureddin or Saladiu, though it had much 
to do with the Latin crusaders, it had little concern with the Greeks. I may add 
that Syria was not united to the Othman Turkish power till Sultan Selim’s time, 
A.D. 1517, long after the taking of Constantinople.—It was the Turkish dynasty of 
Roum, or Iconium, that was alone charged with the commission of slaying the third 
part of men. 

Foxe—the earliest interpreter I have seen that applies this prophecy to the Turks 
—expounds the four angels of the Turks from Persia, Tartary, Arabia, Scythia. 
Martyrs, iv. 102. To this theory similar objections apply. 

Mr. Cuninghame, after mentioning each of these solutions, and his dissatisfaction 
with them, finally takes refuge with Woodhouse in the number four as a sacred and 
complete number! iravra tv ry rtrpaSi. 

Mr. Foster in his “ Mahommedanism Unveiled,” i. 223, cites what follows from 


* This is Mode’s and Keith’s date of Thogrul Beg’s investiture; but it should be 
A.D. 1058, as will hereafter be shown, 
f Gibbon x. 3G9, Note 17. 
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with historic fact of every such attempted solution has been 
hitherto, in the minds of the more thoughtful and accurate 
prophetic students, like as it were a mill-stone about the 
neck of the whole Turkish theory of interpretation. 

But who then, we must repeat, or what , these four angels? 
And does the impossibility of finding four Turkman powers 
answering to the four angels, affect the truth of the general 
reference of the vision to the Turks ? By no means. We 
need only, I think, to look at the nature and use of angels , 
as represented in the Apocalyptic figurations, to have sug¬ 
gested to us a view of the point in question very different, 
and one that will leave the rest of the Turkish interpreta¬ 
tion altogether unencumbered. 

Bor in the Apocalyptic prophecy, just as in all other re¬ 
vealed Scripture, the angels figured as acting on earth 
seem to mean, almost uniformly, superhuman angelic intelli¬ 
gences, bearing commission from God as the executors of 
certain defined purposes in his providential government; 
and in execution of them making use of, directing, con¬ 
trolling, and over-ruling certain earthly and human agen¬ 
cies subordinate.—In such case the number of angels speci¬ 
fied is not conformed to the number of earthly agents 
subordinately employed, whether national or individual. 
Bor example, the circumstance of its being one angel, 
(Apoc. xiv. 6,) that was seen flying in mid-heaven, having 
the everlasting gospel to preach to every nation under hea¬ 
ven, (and the remark applies to the other two angels also 
that in succession followed,) did not imply that it would 
be one individual , or one nation only, that would furnish the 
earthly agency. Many probably might be co-operators in 
the work. Again, the specification of four angels in Apoc. 
vii, as appointed to desolate the Roman empire, was no in- 

the Abbot Ekkebard’s Chronicle, (a Chronicle composed about the year 1117, and 
given in Martene and Durand’s Vet. Mon. Collect. T. v, p. 514,) in evidence of four 
other Seljukian powers answering to the prophecy. “ Inito per annos aliquos con- 
silio, emerserunt ab aquilonari plaga de terra Gorizana praescriptorum Paganorum 
[sc. Turcorum] copise mute, quae sub quatuor Sultanis divisee (sic enim satrapas 
suos nominare solent) uni tantum Persico imperatore paene divini cultus more sub- 
jecti, per Armeniam, indeque Cappadociam, totamque Romaniam atque Syriam, diffusi 
sunt.” But is the terra Gorizana by the Euphrates? or did the Syrian branch take 
part in the destruction of Constantinople ? 
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timation of four nations , exactly and only, being intended 
to combine in that desolation. Rather the number four 
was chosen in accordance simply with the propriety, or 
what older commentators call the decorum, of the figure. 
The thing intended to be figured being that from every 
side fierce tempests of invaders would fall on the devoted 
empire, in the course of the then about commencing Trum¬ 
pet-judgments, four angels of the winds was the number 
depicted on the Apocalyptic scene ; in correspondence with 
the well-known fact that four ivinds from the four corners 
of the heaven arc the proverbial representatives of all the 
winds. 1 

From the above there follows this obvious inference, with 
respect to the passage before us, that there is no necessity 
to suppose four earthly powers to be prefigured as com¬ 
bining in the work of the sixth Trumpet, because four 
angelic agencies are represented as concerned ;—rather that 
the number of the latter may have been chosen from con¬ 
siderations altogether different. Moreover there is sug¬ 
gested yet further a suspicion that, as the number of judg¬ 
ment-angels here mentioned is the same with the number 
mentioned in Apoc. vii, (and it is mentioned, let me add, 
nowhere else in the Apocalypse,) so it is not unlikely that 
they may be, the one and the other, the very same identical 
quaternion of angels. Which idea once suggested, it will 
I think only need that we trace out the characteristics 
either stated or implied respecting the first-mentioned qua¬ 
ternion, and compare them with those stated or implied re¬ 
specting the other, in order to recognise their identity, and 
to see that this is indeed the true and simple solution of 
the whole matter. 

With regard then to the four tempest-angels of Apoc. 
vii, the nature and range of the executive commission given 
them under the sixth Seal, was thus defined, “to hurt the 
land, trees, and sea,” 2 of the Apocalyptic Roman world. A 
commission this, let us observe, of very general and large 
import, in so far as that world was concerned ; and one pos¬ 
sibly of long duration too, perhaps even as long as that of 

1 Jer. xlix. 30; Ezek. xxxvii. 9; Dan. vii. 2; Matt. xxiv. 31, &c. 

2 Apoc. vii. 1. 
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the 144,000 sealed, by way of protection from them: though 
liable of course to arrests and interruptions, such as in fact 
checked them at their time of first appearance; more espe¬ 
cially in subordination to Christ’s purposes and provision 
for the preservation and good of that his election of grace. 
—Which being their commission, and the angels figured 
as ready, with the winds in leash, to execute it, that instant 
that restraint was withdrawn,—it could not surely be but 
that the process and results of their acting it out would 
enter into the subsequent figurations. 1 2 —Admitting which, 
and considering that on the next or seventh Seal being 
presently after opened, the judgments thereupon inflicted on 
the apostate world were pictured under the several tempest¬ 
like figures,* first and introductorily, of thunderings, light¬ 
nings, and an earthquake, 3 then, on the two first trumpets 
sounding, of hail and volcanic fire, affecting (as it is ex¬ 
pressed with singular coincidence of phrase) “ the land , 
and trees , and sea ,” 4 —considering this, it must, I think, be 
deemed scarce credible but that these selfsame judgments 
were the primary results of the acting of the above-men - 
tioned four tempest-angels .—And, if so, why suppose their 
commission and their action to terminate with the second 
Trumpet? Why not rather to go on under the third 
Trumpet, and the fourth; seeing that it is still the same 
third of the Roman world which is the scene of the inflic¬ 
tion ; and that the meteoric judgment of the third Trum¬ 
pet, at least, is as notoriously associated as those preceding, 
alike in poetic figure and in nature, with winds and tem¬ 
pests ? 5 —Thus have we advanced to the fifth Trumpet; 


1 The circumstance of the angels themselves not being again mentioned in the 
subsequent figurations of judgments no more negatives this fact, than the subsequent 
silence, after the first mention of their loosing, about the angels from the Euphrates ; 
whom yet we certainly know to have been the spirits, whether seen or unseen after¬ 
wards, that impelled and directed the woe of the Euphratean horsemen. 

2 As to the thunderings , lightnings, and hail, of the seventh Seal’s introductory 
Vision and first Trumpet, it is needless to show the connexion of winds with them. 
It is notorious. With regard to their association with earthquakes and volcanic fire , 
as under the second Trumpet, I may suggest Isa. xxix. 6 and xxx. 30, for Scriptural 
examples; and further beg to refer to authentic accounts of most great volcanic 
eruptions, in illustration. For example, in that at Sumbawa, (noticed by me p. 369 
supra,) Daubeuy says ; “ Between nine and ten, ashes began to fall; aud soon after 
a violent whirlwind ensued, which blew down nearly every house in the village of 
Sangir,” &c. Daubeny on Volcanoes, p. 34. 

3 Apoc. viii. 5. 4 Apoc. viii. 7, 8. 5 So Virgil, Georgies, i. 365; 
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and have only once more to inquire why, if the four de¬ 
stroying angels were in action thus far, we should negative 
the idea of their acting still; so as in fact, gathering 
round, 1 to have brought the locusts on Christendom: 3 
especially considering t hat the same body of Christ’s sealed 
ones, that were originally noted in association with the 
four tempest-angels, are referred to as on the scene now 
also; 3 and the same care implied in the charge given to 
the earthly agency of the scorpion-locusts, that these sealed 
ones of Christ should not be harmed in the infliction, 
as in the tempest-angels’ original commission. Nor can 
I see any reasonable ground for pronouncing against this 
view. 

Thus much as to the probable acting of the four tem¬ 
pest-angels.—Then as to their restrainings let two things 


“ Sirpe etiam Stellas, vento impendente, videbis 
Pr.ecipites cado labi,” &c. 

And with the obscuration of heavenly luminaries, such as in the fourth Trumpet, the 
winds are also associated ; as in Matt. xxiv. 29. 

1 The view taken supposes the combined action of these angels under each of the 
Trumpets,—just as of the four winds let loose agaiust Elam in Jeremiah xlix. 36, of 
the navToim avtpoi of Ilomer, and the “ Una eurusque notusque,” &c. of Virgil,— 
to introduce and direct the judgment-woes. 

2 So Exod. x. 13; “The east wind brought the locusts.” Compare the extract 
from the Pseudo-Methodius of Patara, given by me p. 439 supra: “ tanquam locusUe 
in nmltitndine, qu:e congregantur h vento.” 

Similar is their association also with river-floods; such as appear from Apoc. xvi. 
12 to have been the accompaniment of the lion-headed horses, that issued at the 
blast of the sixth Trumpet from the swellings of the Euphrates against Christendom. 
So Matt. vii. 25, &c. 

Let me further observe here, that the action of these angels of the winds as God's 
commissioners, is not inconsistent with the contemporary action, though in another 
wav, of a spirit or angel from hell: —such, I mean, as in the fifth Trumpet is de¬ 
scribed as acting in and influencing the locusts: or, again, such as is spoken of in 
the xiith Apocalyptic chapter as urging on the Gothic invasions ; they being there re¬ 
presented as a flood out of the mouth of the dragon , though in the viith figured as 
tempests raised and directed by the angels of the winds. I say there is in this 
conjunction of the two agencies no inconsistency. For it is but an exemplification 
of a truth uniformly taught in the Bible; viz. that evil angels are permitted to act 
in this world’s political affairs, as well as good : in such wise, however, as that the 
former are overruled and controlled by the latter; and that nothing can result which 
is not according to the will and foreseen purpose of God.—See what is said in Apoc. 
xii. 7, of the action of the devil and his angels t as well as of Michael and his , in the 
affairs of this world. Compare too the striking narrative in Job i, ii; and also Dan. 
x. 12, 13. 

Compare Jcr. xlvi. 8, 9 ; “ Egypt riseth up li/co a food , and his waters are moved 
like the rivers : he saith, I will go up, and cover the earth.. . Come up, ye horses; 
and rage, ye chariots.’ ’ 

3 Apoc. ix. 4 ; “It was said to them that they should . . only hurt those men that 
had not the seal of God on their foreheadsa charge implying the existence of, and 
the protective care over, those that had it. 
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be observed. The one is, that in any case of the restraint 
being long and entire, (so, for exainple, as when the Sara¬ 
cen woe ceased,) the figurative phrase bound would be 
perhaps the most fitting of all others to designate it, con¬ 
sidering the element they impersonated; whether judged 
of by classical or Scripture usage. 1 —The other is that, sup¬ 
posing the local spot of their arrest, and cessation to act,— 
in other words, that of the earthly agency directed by 
them lapsing into quietude,—to be one very marked, then 
it would just be accordant with Scriptural analogy to repre¬ 
sent them as bound at that particular spot. So, for ex¬ 
ample, in the memorable instance of the angel of pestilence, 
commissioned against David and Israel. His course having 
advanced with the pestilence from Dan to Beersheba, he 
is described as with hand outstretched locally over Jerusa¬ 
lem to destroy it, at the time when the plague was there 
commencing to destroy; and also to have been arrested 
and stayed locally by the threshing-floor of Araunah the 
Jebusite, when at that very spot , presently afterwards, 
the plague was stayed. 2 —Now then apply we this Scrip¬ 
ture mode of speaking of angelic agencies, to the case of 
the Saracen locust-plague figured in the fifth Trumpet. 
And, supposing the four angels of Apoc. vii to have both 
acted in it during its progress, and ceased acting when it 
ceased, the locality at which their arrest might be fitly 
described as taking place, could be no other than that 
where the plague itself received its arrest, viz. Bagdad by 
the Euphrates ; 3 the place where they might be said to 

1 So Virgil depicts the tempest winds as bound when inactive. JEn. i. 52 ; 

Ilic vasto rex ^Eolus antro 
Luctantes ventos tempestatesque sonoras 
Imperio pvemit, ac vinclis et carcere freenat. 

He also speaks, in similar figure, of their being loosed, when afresh raging; ib. 63; 

qui foedere certo 

Et premere, et laxas sciret dare jussus habenas . 

In all this Virgil follows Homer.—Compare also Prov. xxx. 4; u Who hath 
gathered the winds in bis fists ? ” where, as in Virgil, the winds of all the four quar¬ 
ters are depicted as gathered and held in one spot: also Psalm cxxxv. 7. 

2 2 Sam. xxiv. 15, 16, &c.; 1 Chron. xxi. 15, 16, &c. 

3 It has been already mentioned (see p. 461) that Bagdad was built on the Tigris, 
within some twenty or thirty miles from the Euphrates; and bad in the twelfth cen¬ 
tury, according to Benjamin of Tudela, a canal from the Euphrates falling into the 
Tigris at that very spot. In the course of years changes have taken place, and some 
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have remained afterwards fettered and bound , no other 
than that where the power of the Saracenic caliphate re¬ 
mained paralyzed in its declension, and had at length its 
temporal power of the sword formally taken from it;—still 
the same Bagdad bg the Euphrates. 

In fine the conclusion we are forced to is this;—that 
both in respect of the local spot of their implied previous 
arrest, and in respect of the local spot of their subsequent 
continued restraint, a Scriptural description of those four 
tempest-angels of judgment, of whose original commission 
we read in Apoc. vii. 1, must at this point of time, (on the 
hypothesis of the prolongation of their commission and 
their acting,) have exactly answered to what was said, or 
implied, at the sixth Trumpet’s sounding, respecting that 
quaternion of angels that were to act in the new commencing 
woe: —they too being said to have been bound , (after an 
implied period evidently of previous acting ,) and to have 
also continued bound, bg the great river Euphrates. 

Thus the characteristics of the one quaternion of angels 
and of the other agreeing, it seems to me that they may be 
reasonably considered identical. 1 And the Turkish inter- 


of the canals been dried up. Rut it may be well to add a statement or two from 
both ancient authors and modern, to show that the level of the Tigris there has been 
always lower than that of the Euphrates; and the intervening land such as to allow 
of the Euphratean water, whether hv canal or otherwise, finding its way to Bagdad 
or its neighbourhood. 1st. Arrian, who says, vii. 7 ; o p tv Ttypjjf iroXv n t air two- 
rtnov pi tov rov E vQnarov, Snopv^ag 7roXXag in rov Ev<pparou tg civrov StytTui .— 2. 
Dion Dis'iius, Ixviii. 28; o E vfiparpg ttoXv v\l/t)Xortpog tov Tiypidog tan. —3. Julian 
bv a canal brought down his fleet from the Euphrates to the Tigris. So Gibb. iv. 180. 
—4. Jtwkinyham , in his Mesopotamia, p. 49.5 : “Near the bend of the Tigris, about 
two hours below Bagdad, we were shown the marks of an inundation all the way 
from the Euphrates; rafts even coming over from one river close to the other by 
its waters. This.... proves that the bed of the Euphrates is higher at Felugiah, 
than that of the Tigris at Bagdad, in the line of east and west,.” 

2 Since this was written my attention has been directed by a "friend to the words 
avtpovg and avtpoi , instead of ayytXovg and ayytXoi, among Griesbaeh’s various 
readings, as readings in the Codex X. 30. Heinrichs ad loc. also mentions it; and 
adds both that it had evident reference to the four angels of Apoc. vii, and also that 
Knittel approved it. “ lndubie ex eapite vii. 1 a corrigentis manu invcctum est; pro- 
bantc autem Knittelio.”—In my History of Apocalyptic Interpretation, given in the 
Appendix to my Yol. iv, it will be soen that both Primarius and Ambrose Ansbert so 
read or understand the clause. 

[I observe too that Prof. Lee p. 328, and Dr. Wordsworth pp. 214, 218, in their late 
prophetical works atlinn the identity of the two quaternions, as I do. 4th Ed.] 

Heinrichs thus objects. “ Tstos quatuor angclos, qni vii. 1 nominantur, cave cum 
his confundas. Sunt illi nature bonrr, hi malign#; lllisque locus prorsfis diversus it 
nostro assignatur.” But surely what is told us about the first quaternion’s destroying 
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pretation of the sixth Trumpet being thus freed from the 
difficulty of showing four Turkman nations answering to 
the four Euphratean angels, which has so long encumbered 
it, it only remains, in explanation of so much of the pro¬ 
phecy as stands at the head of this Section, that I show 
* respecting the Turkman power, or new earthly agency, as I 
presume, employed under the angelic ,— 

Illrdly, the two points following :—1st, that the locality 
where it received its commission, was the same as that 
where the preceding Saracenic scourge was arrested and 
4 bound, viz. Bagdad by the Euphrates; 2ndly, that its 
people and power, then and there commissioned, continued 
thenceforward in political life and action ; so as, in due 
time, to effect the work assigned to the Euphratean horse¬ 
men in vision, of slaying the third part of men. 

And to prove these two points, nothing more will be 
necessary than to trace, in brief narrative, the history of 
the Turkman nation, from its first commissioning as a 
Moslem power against Christendom, to the time of the fall 
of Constantinople. 

1. In my sketch of the state of the world, contempora¬ 
neously, given in the last Chapter, as that which might 
have suggested itself to the mind of the second Basil at the 
commencement of the eleventh century, the name of Mah¬ 
moud of Ghizni was mentioned as the only reigning poten¬ 
tate, whose power could reasonably have been deemed 
formidable to the Greek empire. It was also noted, as 
that which might allay apprehensions of danger from that 
quarter, that Mahmoud seemed absorbed in his Indian con¬ 
quests ; that he was then in his old age; and that his em¬ 
pire was likely, in all human probability, to fall to pieces 
at his death.—We now proceed to observe, that, as it might 

commission will agree with what is said of the destroying commission of the latter ; 
whatever the nature of the angels employed. And of course good angels, when 
so employed, are just as subject to recall or restraint as had angels. Compare the 
case of the temporary arrest of the four angels of Apoc. vii themselves; “ Hurt not 
till,” &c.: also, as to the jilace of their restraint, the case of the pestilence-angel 
checked at Araunah’s threshing-floor, mentioned* in the text. As to Heinrichs’ argu¬ 
ment in favour of the four Euphratean angels being “ malign® natur®,” because of 
certain Rabbinical traditions assigning to d®mons a place in the most remote places 
of the East, or deserts by the Euphrates, it is not worth refuting. 
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then have seemed probable, so it happened. In the year 
1028, three years after Basil’s own death, Mahmoud died : 
and, on his death, forthwith his vast empire began to fall to 
pieces. Among his subjects had been numerous Turkman 
tribes,—descendants of those Turks of Mount Altai from 
whom, in the seventh century, the Avars had fled, and 
with whom the emperor Justin had negotiated:—tribes 
whom it had been Mahmoud’s policy to move southward 
to Khorasan, a country between the Himalaya and the 
Caspian; thereby to separate them more entirely from 
their countrymen beyond the Oxus and Jaxartes. It was 
these that were now to become a woe to Christendom. 
Soon after Mahmoud's death (it was in the year A.D. 1038) 
they rose in assertion of their independence; chose Togrul 
Beg of the house of Seljulc as their chief; defeated and 
killed Mahmoud’s son Massoud; drove the Ghiznivite 
nobles eastward to the banks of the Indus; and stood forth 
before the world as the chief power in central Asia.—Ori¬ 
ginally idolaters in religion, they had lately, both prince 
and people, embraced with fervour the religion of Maho¬ 
met : and, thus become co-rcligionists, they were called in 
the year 1055 to his assistance by the Prophet’s Vicar, the 
Caliph of Bagdad, on occasion of some threatening danger 
of domestic factions. And then the following memorable 
consequence resulted. (I state it in brief, because the his¬ 
tory must be given by me more in detail in the next Sec¬ 
tion.) After the quelling of the factions, and the extinc¬ 
tion of the weak dynasty of the Bowides, who had ruled 
since A.D. 933 in Persia, the Turkish chief, Togrul, was ap¬ 
pointed bv the Caliph his Lieutenant; (the inauguration 
being performed soon after with solemnity suited to the 
importance of the occasion ;) and the Turk thereby legi¬ 
timately constituted temporal lieutenant of the Prophet’s 
Vicar, and head of the secular power of Islamism. 1 Then, 
and thence, was the reviving and reloosing of the long qui¬ 
escent M oslem power against Iloman Christendom , 2 And 

1 Cosri speaks of the ‘‘regnuni E<lom et regmim Ismael,” i. c. “ Christianorum ct 
Turcarum,” about A.D. 1100 : so making the Turks the contimuitors and representa¬ 
tives of the Saracenic power. 

2 So Turner in his History of England, Vol. i. p. 307. “Togrul Reg produced .. a 
revolution still more momentous to the mind and fortunes of mankind. Under his 

VOL. 1, o 2 
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I must here pray the reader well to mark the place ; as I 
shall in the next Section call on him to mark the time. For 
it was the very place noted in the prophecy, as that from 
whence the destroying angels, under the sixth Trumpet- 
blast, were to be loosed and re-commissioned to destroy, 
—Bagdad, by the Euphrates. 

This was one point that we were to prove in respect of 
the Turks. It only needs to pursue their history to see in 
it the fulfilment of the other. 

2. Thus invested then, and with a freshness of fanatic 
fervour which spoke them animated by the same spirit 
from hell as their early Arab precursors, a holy war against 
Greek Christendom was speedily resolved on, in the very 
spirit of their commission. The chief Togrul himself 
dying, it fell to his nephew Alp Arslan, the successor to 
the office, title, and spirit of his uncle, and “ with his 
name, next after that of the Caliph, similarly pronounced 
ill the public prayers of the Moslems,” 1 to execute the 
project. Bearing in the very name of Alp Arslan, “ the 
Valiant Lion,” 2 both his own character and that of his 
army, (according to the prophetic symbol, “ I saw in the 
vision the heads of the horses as the heads of lions,” of 
which more in the next Section,) “ he passed the Euphra¬ 
tes,” A.D. 1063, “at the head of the Turkish cavalry:” 
and the loss of the kingdom and frontier of Armenia, A.D. 
1065, “ was the news of a day.” 3 —But mightier change 
seemed portended by the then glaring comet in the heavens. 4 

reign the great Turkish nation adopted the religion of Mahomet. And, professing it 
with all the energy of their native character, and all the zeal of recent converts, they 
became its fieree champions at that precise mra when it was losing its hold on the 
human intellect; and, but for the support of their simple, rude, uncriticizing, credu¬ 
lous, and vehement spirit, might have quietly expired.” I copy from Mr. Forster’s 
Mahomm. Unveiled, i. 221. 

1 “ The Turks deem no Sultan legitimately inaugurated until the Hutbe prayers, 
on a regularly-appointed Friday, shall have been solemnly offered up, for the health 
and prosperity of the new sovereign.” Faber, S. C. ii. 297. Also AVhiston on Rev. 
p. 207 ; who cites as authority Leunelavius Hist. Mussulm. Col. 151. 

2 This kind of title, which reminds one of those of the American Indians, seems 
to have been common among the Turkmans. So Kizil-Ardan, the red lion , (as 
D’Herbelot, iii. 370, in the Article on Taeash , explains it,) a chief contemporary with 
Thogrul Beg : and again, Kilidge Arslan , the Sultan of the Turks encountered by 
the Franks of the first Crusade, at Nice. 

3 Gibbon x. 352. 

4 In 1066 appeared the great comet; great as never seen before. “ The appalled 
multitude,” it has been said, “gazed night after night at the messenger of evil; the 
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The emperor Diogenes Romanus, (successor, after two or 
three brief reigns intervening, to the second Basil spoken of 
in the preceding chapter,) hastened to the defence of his 
empire. Franks, Normans, Bulgarians, mingled with the 
Greeks to add strength to his army; and the invisible tute¬ 
lage of the Virgin Mary was invoked too, as we have seen, 
to his succour. 1 But succour came not to the Mariolatrist. 
In the fatal held near Malazgerd (A.D. 1071) his army was 
defeated, himself taken prisoner, and the fate of the Asiatic 
provinces sealed irretrievably.—The victorious career of 
Alp Arslan himself against Greek Christendom was indeed 
cut short by assassination. But it was followed up under 
Maleic Shah , the greater son of a great father: him of 
whose empire we read that it extended, in its final ampli¬ 
tude, from the Chinese frontier, west and south, as far as 
the neighbourhood of Constantinople, the holy city of Jeru¬ 
salem, (now just taken from the Fatimites,) and the spicy 
groves of Arabia Felix. 2 —I say the victorious career of the 
Turks against Greek Christendom was continued under 
him. For it was under the shadow of his sceptre, as the 
Asiatics express it, that Suleiman , one of the many Selju- 
kian subordinate princes, achieved in 1074 the conquest 
of Asia Minor; and, with Nice as his capital, founded 
what was then the dependent principality of Asia Minor, or 
Bourn. This was indeed, remarks the historian, “the 
most deplorable loss that the church and the empire had 
sustained since the first conquests of the Caliphs.” Nor 
did the severity of the scourge end at Malek’s death. For 
though three out of the four kingdoms into which his 
dominions then split, 1 mean those of Persia, Kerman, and 
Syria, had nothing to do with the fated desolation of the 
Greek empire, the destiny of the fourth, Bourn, now become 
an independent kingdom, was different.—It seems that 
Suleiman had been originally urged to the war against the 
Christian infidels by the voice of the Caliph, as well as of 
the supreme Sultan : and as he deserved from them the 

long-haired star darting its awful splendour from the horizon to the zenith : ”—a 
portent that “ with fear of change perplexed monarclis.” Quart. Rev. Oet. 1814, 
p. 301. 

1 See the coin of this emperor in my plate p. 486 supra. 

2 Gibb. x. 365. His reign was from 1072 to 1092 A.D. 

32 * 
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title of Gazi , or Holy Champion , by the vigour and suc¬ 
cess with which he conducted it, so by the manner also in 
which he continued to make it subservient to the propaga¬ 
tion of the Mahomedan faith. Throughout the whole ex¬ 
tent of the new kingdom, from the Euphrates to Constan¬ 
tinople, mosques were built, the laws of the Koran established, 
the mission of Mahomet preached, Turkish manners and 
language made to prevail in the cities, and Turkman camps 
scattered over the mountains and plains. On the hard 
condition of tribute and servitude the Greek Christians 
might enjoy the exercise of their religion. But their most 
holy churches were profaned, their priests insulted, thou¬ 
sands of the children circumcised, and of their brethren 
multitudes induced to apostatize. Alexius trembled on 
the imperial throne of Constantinople, and in plaintive let¬ 
ters implored the succours of Western Europe d for, unless 
some great intervention should occur to prevent it, it 
threatened to extinguish his empire, and kill the third part 
of men. 

And such an intervention did in fact arise. The Cru¬ 
sades began, (as T shall again have to notice in the next 
Section,) and continued for two centuries ; not indeed so as 
to avert the destruction, but to delay it. And what T wish, 
at the present point of our inquiry, to call the reader s at¬ 
tention to, is this; that throughout those two centuries,— 
a period memorable in the historic page, as comprehending 
within it the rise, progress, and end of the Crusades from 
Western Europe,—the Turkish Sultany of Bourn, m spite of 
the hostility thus aroused against it, still all through pre¬ 
served its vitality . The host of the first Crusaders indeed, 
having taken Nice, (A.D. 1097,) and once and again de¬ 
feated the Turkman hordes, forced them to move back the 
capital of their now contracted territory into the interior, 
to Iconium. 2 But in 1147 the leaders of the second Cru¬ 
sade, Conrad and King Louis VII, had in melancholy 
strains to relate to their countrymen that the power and 
spirit of the Anatolian Sultan remained unquenched; and 
how the bones of their Christian hosts lay bleaching among 

1 See the history in Gibhon, 370—375, whose words I chiefly use. 

2 Gibbon xi. 57, 104. 
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the Painphylian hills, a monument of the continued sharp¬ 
ness of the Turkish arrows. Yet again in the third Cru¬ 
sade, A. 1). 11S9, the Emperor Frederic 1st, traversing 
the same route to the Holy Land, found every step of his 
hunting march besieged by the still innumerable hordes of 
the Turkmans: till, in desperation, he stormed Iconium, 
and forced the Sultan to sue for peace. 1 —It was not until 
the next century that a power of a different character, and 
from a different quarter, viz. that of the Moguls under one 
of the generals of Zcnghis , sweeping across Anatolia, broke 
the kingdom of Iconium : and then in manner, and with 
results, such as not to extinguish the Turkman power in 
Asia Minor, but only the Seljukian dynasty that had ruled 
over it. 

Not, I say, the Turkman power. For so it had been 
ordered by an overruling Providence, that, just before this 
destroying Mogul irruption, a fresh band of Turkmans 
from Charisme and the Oxus, under Ortugrul and his son 
Othman, fleeing from the Moguls, had in A.I). 1240 en- 
gaged themselves in the service, and become subjects of the 
kingdom, of Aladin the then Sultan of Iconium. 2 And 
when the Seljukian dynasty had been extinguished, as be¬ 
fore stated, one of these, reuniting some of the broken 
fragments, furnished a new head to the Turkmans of Ana¬ 
tolia. Gradually, but continuously, this process of reunion 
went on under the Otlnnans : the decline of the Moguls, 
and death of Cazan of the house of Zenghis, having, as 
Gibbon says, 3 given free scope to the rise and progress 
of the Ottoman Empire. And at length, in the course of 
the 1 1th century, every fragment having been united by 
them, and the whole of Anatolia (including both Iconium 
and Nice, the more ancient and the later capital) embraced 
in their dominion, even as in the earlier and palmy days of 
Suleiman’s greatness,—with the same manners, language, 
and laws remaining to it as before, as well as the same re¬ 
ligion, and with an armorial memento too, as I believe, of 

1 Gibb. xi. 112—115. 

2 li <irtogrul became the soldier and subject of Aladin; and established at Surgut, 

on the banks of the Sangar, a camp of 100 families, or tents, whom he governed fifty- 
two years (A.D. 1*217—1200), in peace and war.” Gibb. xi. 132. 3 xi. 431. 
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the Seljukian ensign, in the crescent that gilded and sur¬ 
mounted its banners, 1 —it might truly be said, as Gibbon 
remarks with his usual accuracy, that the ancient kingdom 
of the Seljukians had again revived under the Ottoman 
princes. The ruling dynasty was indeed different; and a 
brief interval of anarchy had passed before the revival: but 
not so (let the reader well mark the point) as to affect the 
unity and continuity of the Turkman Anatolian kingdom. 
Just as the Visigothic power in Spain was continued under 
Pelayo and his successors, or as the Frank kingdom, after 


1 The origin and date of the adoption of the crescent as a Turkish ensign has been 
a subject of much difference of opinion among the learned. Many suppose that it 
was not adopted till the taking of Constantinople; and then because of its having 
been a symbol of old Byzantium. So Franciscus Menenius and Busquebius; to¬ 
wards whose opinion Paulus Pater leans, as I am informed, in his Dissertation en¬ 
titled “Insignia Turcica*/’ though allowing the uncertainty of the question. Yon 
Hanmer too thinks it not improbable that European writers (among whom are 
Gibbon, Hallam, Mills, &c.) may have been guilty of anachronism; and have spoken 
of the crescent, as waving on the banners of Saladin and the Seljukian Turks, by 
anticipation. 

On the other hand, Sir Harford Jones Brydges, whose Oriental knowledge is well 
known, and who has been engaged in a Life of Saladin, gives it as his opinion on 
the subject, (as I learn through the kindness of Sir Robert Inglis,) that the crescent 
was one of the earliest bannerial distinctions used by the Sunni Mahommedans. 
Thus he thinks that Saladin, for example, (who was a Sunni,) carried a crescent 
marked on a green flag, the Abbassides of Bagdad on a black . 

For my own part I cannot but strongly incline to the latter view. For 1st, it 
seems little credible to me that the Turks should have gone back above 1000 years 
to the antiquities of the old Byzantium for an ensign. 2nd, I read in D’Herbelot, 
on the word Tacash, that in a poem composed by one Kemaleddin in honour of hi3 
prince, a Chorasmian Turkman, after his defeating the Seljukian Thogrul Beg, there 
occurs in it the passage following: “ Takash will raise the religion and state of the 
Mussulmans as high (as the Seljukidae themselves). The crescent, which glitters 
above his pavilions, has already received the homage of the greatest princes on earth.” 
So that at that early date, about A.D. 1070, it is spoken of as a Mussulman ensign. 
3rd, In the conquest of Muscovy, about 1250 A.D., by Tartar detachments from 
Zenghis Khan, we read that, on converting the churches of the country into mosques, 
they fixed the crescent as the badge of Mahommedanism upon them: and that when, 
200 years after, John Bascovitch delivered his country from the Tartar yoke, and 
restored the churches, he left the crescent standing, and planted a cross over it.—See 
Rees’ Encyclopaedia, on the word Crescent. 

Hence on the whole I infer that it was, as a Musstdman ensign, common to va¬ 
rious Mussulman nations, as early as the 11th century; and so to the Seljukian 
Turks, the chief of the Mussulmans.—Considering the Turks’ (I might say the 
Moslems’) reverence for the new moon, of which Purchas speaks in his Pilgrimage, 
p. 295, the ensign was very natural. 

Mr. Forster in his late work on Arabian Geography, i. 340, assuming that the 
crescent was a Saracenic banner, suggests the passage Judg. viii. 21, “Gideon took 
away the ornaments (Marg. ornaments like the moon) that were on the camels’ necks,” 
(sc. of the Midianites Zeba and Zalmunna,) in illustration. “ The regal crescent,” he 
says, “ on the war-camels of the Midianitish kings would naturally pass into the 
standard of the nation, and hence become the standard of Mahomet and his followers.” 
He allows, however, that no mention of the crescent occurs in the early history of the 
Saracens. And I believe it was a Turkman ensign, not Arabian. 
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the dissolution of the Carlovingians and anarchy consequent, 
was yet kept up in the new line of Hugh Capet,—just as, 
(t.o take a biblical example,) Judah, when revived under 
Neheminh or the Maccabean princes, after the longer or 
shorter periods of interregnum consequent on the invasions 
of Nebuchadnezzar and Antiochus, was still regarded in 
Scripture prophecy and promise as the same Judah,—so 
is the identity of the Ottoman with the old Seljukian em¬ 
pire demonstrable, on this reorganization of the Turkman 
power. 1 And, as under the one dynasty it began the ful¬ 
filment of the prophecy of the sixth Apocalyptic Trumpet, 
so under the other, as I must now briefly notice, it com¬ 
pleted it. 

Although indeed, as to the rest, what need it to tell the 
well-known history ? Of the Sultans Othman and Orchan, 
Amurath and Bajazet, 3 who knows not; and of the pas¬ 
sage of their victorious armies across the Hellespont ? 
Who knows not how, from the Danube to the Adriatic, 
the European provinces of the empire were then, one after 
another, rent from it by the ruthless foe, until its vitality 
was almost confined to the city of Constantine: just as 
vegetable life sometimes dies down to the root: or,'where 
the limbs are dead, the animal life may still beat at the 
heart? Then at length, says the historian, 3 for the first 

1 Foxe in his Eicasmi in Apocalypsin , explaining this Trumpet of the Turks, simi¬ 
larly traces the continuity of the Seljukians and Othmans. “ Turcos post 192 annos 
Tartan attracti ab Armeniis, A.I). 1240, deturbatos principatu,.. sibi parere cocgerunt. 
Etsi Turci ipsi, nondum prorsns aboliti, sparsim qutedam retinuerunt in Cappadocia, 
Galatia, et Bithvnia. Principe tamcn caruerunt; donee, Tartarorum imperio pau- 
latim labefacto, eircil A.I). 1300 pristinam denuo potentiam sub prineipe Othmanno 
recuperarunt.” 

So too Mills, Hist, of Mahommedism ; “ The Seljnks of Iconium and the Cho- 
rasmian Tartars became one people, known in history by the common name of Otto - 
man Turks ; and the sword and sceptre of power were transferred from the sluggard 
Seljukian princes to their ambitious and enterprizing generals.” p. 261. Cited by 
Faber, ii. 288. 

1 believe the title Tartar is here incorrectly given to the Ottoman Turks. M. Kla¬ 
proth distinguishes between Turks and Tartars; considering the former as of Cau¬ 
casian, the latter of Mongol race. 

2 The dates of the reigns of the four first Ottoman princes are as follows: Othman, 
A.D. 1299—1326; Orchan, A.D. 1326—13G0; Amurath, A.D. 1360—*1389; Bajazet, 
A. I). 1389—1403. 

It was about the time of the decline of the Moguls, and a little before the acces¬ 
sion of Othman , that the Latin Crusaders were finally driven out of Palestine. 1291 
was the date of that event. 

Orchan subdued the Asiatic provinces to the Bosphorus and Hellespont, consum¬ 
mating the captivity or ruin of the 6cvcn Asiatic Churches; and was the first also 
to cross into Europe. 3 Gibbon xi. 445. 
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time for above 1000 years from its foundation, Constantino¬ 
ple was surrounded both on the Asiatic and European side 
by “the arms of the same hostile monarchy.” The four 
tempest-angels seemed to have occupied each its corner of 
the heavens, whence to destroy : and the Turkman Sultan, 
Mahomet the 2nd, furnished the earthly agency for the con¬ 
summation of the catastrophe.—On the particulars of this 
catastrophe it is not my present purpose to dwell. There 
are various most interesting points of detail, which will call 
for notice in the next Section. Suffice it in the present to 
have shown, as I proposed, the national continuity of time 
Turkmans, from the time of their first commissioning, and 
the loosing of the Moslem power under them against Ro¬ 
man Christendom, down to that of their destroying the Greek 
empire. And, in conclusion, let me only remark how by 
their official titles and appellatives the Turkman Sultans 
seemed almost to proclaim before the world their identity 
on those points with the prefigured agents of the second 
woe. Slayer as he was, in Apocalyptic phrase, of the third 
of the men of Christendom, the Sultan called himself Hun - 
kiar, the slayer of men. 1 Reviver and relooser as he was, 
agreeably with the Apocalyptic prophecy, of the long dor¬ 
mant spirit of the preceding woe, i. e. of the spirit of the old 
Moslem Caliphate, he had soon the caliphate , or spiritual 
headship of the Moslem world, yielded up to him, 2 (as, long 
before, its temporal headship,) and added it also to his titles. 
Einally, having in 1530 united Bagdad to his dominions, 
—just as if to direct the attention of an enquirer to that 
city by the Euphrates , as the local source whence, as here 
foretold, his primary commission issued,—he inserted it 
prominently into the list of his proud titles of empire. “ I 
Sultan of Sultans,” was his style of writing, “ Governor 
of the earth,.Lord of Mecca, Medina, and Jerusa- 

1 See Dallaway’s Constantinople, p. 41, and Thornton’s Turkey, p. 9-5. Thornton 
explains this of the Sultan’s right of slaying h is own subjects. But is this probable ? 

2 h was solemnly assigned in the year 1517 to the Turkish Sultan Selim, by the 
Sherif of Mecca, after the overthrow of the Circassian Mamelucs in Egypt. His was 
at that time the chief < 7 w*m-caliphate remaining : the Abbassidean caliphate at Bagdad 
having been extinguished by the Tartars in the year 1258; that of the Fatimites 
A.D. 1171; and that of Cordova yet earlier, before the middle, I believe, of the eleventh 
century.—Hence the Sultan’s titie of Imam ul Muslimim, Chief Pontilf of Mussul¬ 
mans ; and the almost divine saeredness of his character in their eyes, in consequence. 
See Gibb. xi. 128, 418; Univ. Hist. xii. 263; and Thornton pp. 93, 94. 
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lem, &c. See., —and more particularly of the capital of the 
Caliphs , Bagdad /’ 1 

§ 2 . -FURTHER CHARACTERISTICS OF THE NATION 

COMMISSIONED IN THE SECOND WOE. 

In the preceding Section the two first noted and most 
prominent particulars, designative of the people that were 
to he God’s scourge under the second woe, viz. their re¬ 
ceiving their commission from the same locality where the 
former or Saracenic woe had been bound, i. e. by the 
Euphrates, and their destroying the third part of men, the 
Greek empire, have been shown to apply to the Turks, — 
the Seljukian and Ottoman Turks. And it surely needs 
not to say that they can apply to no other nation whatso¬ 
ever. In order, however, yet more distinctly to fix the 
application, there are added certain other characteristics of 
the people intended ; describing their numbers, their per¬ 
sonal appearance, the particular instrumentalities used by 
them in destroying and injuring, and the period of time (a 
period very singularly defined) within which they were to 
execute their commission of slaying the third part of men. 
These I proceed now to consider—the simpler points more 
in brief; the difficult and the most important more at 
large. 

1. And, first, as to their numbers. “The number of 
the armies of the horsemen,” it is said, “ was myriads ofi 
myriads:'- —a numeral phrase indefinite, but, according to 
its natural and not infrequent use in Scripture, 3 expressive 

1 Ferrario, Part iii. See also Thornton’s Turkey, p. 51; who gives the list as 
heading a Treaty of A.D. 1790, with the king of Prussia. 

2 Many manuscripts read duo pvpiadtg or evg pt'ntaFtg. These our translators 
have followed. Gricsbach, on external evidence, prefers the more simple reading 
pvpiattg pupiaSwn; which seems to nie preferable on internal also. So too Mi- 
chaelis, in his Introduction to the New Testament, eh. xxxiii. $ 11. (Marsh’s Trans¬ 
lation.) lie thinks the duo “very improbable.” So too the Translator of Hug on 
N. T. In trod. p. cxcv. 

3 Compare Gen. xxiv. 60; yivov tig \i\iadag pvpiaSiov. “Be thou the mother of 
thousands of myriads:”—Num. x. 36; CTn<Trpt0£ Kupu giXiadac pvnia^ag tv Tip 
lapaijX' “ Return to thy thousands of myriads (Hub. myriads of thousands) in Israel; ” 
an example strikingly to the point, as the numbers of Israel are mentioned, in tho 
census of Num. i. 45, 46, to have been only 603,550 above twenty years old :—Dan. 
vii. 10: pvpicu pvpuxZtg 7raptt<JTj}Ktiaav avr<p’ “Myriads of myriads stood before 
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of large numbers ; and of which the applicability charac¬ 
teristically to the Turkman armies, more especially as it is 
not mere numerousness of soldiers that is noted, but numer¬ 
ousness of horsemen, is to a student of the history of the 
times notorious. Numerous indeed were the contemporary 
armies of Western Europe, at the close of the 11th cen¬ 
tury ; though not innumerons like the Turks. But herein 
was a greater distinction. With them the cavalry or knights 
were comparatively few; the bulk of the army being foot- 
soldiers : whereas of the Turkman, as of the Saracen 
armies before, (and who so well knew the fact as the Greeks 
and Franks that encountered them ?) the numbers num¬ 
berless were cavalry. 1 —Further it has been suggested by 
Daubuz, 2 and I think not without reason, that there may be 
probably an allusion also in the form of expression to the 
Turkman custom of numbering by tomans or myriads. 
For though not unused among other nations, 3 yet there is 
probably none with whom it has been from early times so 
prevalent as with the Turkmans and Tartars. Thus, as the 
same author adds in illustration, the population of Sa- 
marcand was rated at seven tomans, because it could send 
out 70,000 horsemen warriors. Again, the dignity and 
rank of Tamerlane’s father and grandfather was thus de¬ 
scribed, that they were the hereditary chiefs of a toman of 
10,000 horse. 4 So that it is not without his usual pro¬ 
priety of language that Gibbon speaks of “the myriads 
of the (Seljukian) Turkish horse overspreading the Greek 
frontier, from the Taurus to Erzeroum : ” or of the cavalry 
of the earlier Turks of Mount Altai “ being, both men and 
horses, proudly computed by millions.” 5 He had doubt¬ 
less the Tui’kman phraseology and mode of numbering in 


him:”—and the same nearly, Rev. v. 11: tjv o apiOpog ctvrwv pvpiahg /jivpiaSwV 
i. e. according to-GriesbaclTs reading. Compare Procopius’ nvpiaSwv pvpiag, (Gibb,, 
vii. 424,) said of the numbers that fell by the plague under Justinian. 

1 e. g. The forces of the Seljukian Sultan Soliman, encountered by the first Cru¬ 
saders at Nice, are stated by the Christians, says Gibbon, (xi. 60,) at 200 or even 
360 thousand horse. Again Knolles states the number of the Timariot horsemen 
of the Othman Turkish empire, as alone amounting in his time, i. e. in the earlier 
half of the 17th century, to above 700,000. 2 p. 442. 

3 e. g. Of the inhabitants of Nineveh there are said in Jonah, iv. 11, (Septuag.) to 
have been twelve myriads. 4 Gibbon, xii. 4. 

6 Gibbon, vii. 287, (where note the expression “both men and horses,” conjointly, 
just as in our prophetic figuration,) x. 351. 
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his mind, when he penned the two sentences; and, in the 
last of them, their proud lmbit of exaggeration also. And 
wherefore then may wc not suppose a similar reference, 
since the turn of the phrase is similarly apt and character¬ 
istic, in the Apocalyptic notice of number before us ? 

It is added, " And I heard the number of them/' And, 
considering the pointedness of the declaration,—appended 
as it is to the notice of the numbers previous, in an order 
and form unusual, 1 —and also John's representative charac¬ 
ter on the Apocalyptic scene, I cannot but think that it 
may have been meant to betoken that the report of the 
Turkmans' might and numbers would fall ivitli more than 
common impressiveness upon the ear of the Christian Church. 2 
If so, it surely needs but a glance at history to see the 
realization of the intimation. Passing over the terrors of 
the Turkman name to the Greek Christians, we know that 
by Peter the Hermit personally, and by the letters also of 
the Patriarch of Jerusalem, the report was carried to all 
the princes and churches in Western Christendom. “Je¬ 
rusalem has been besieged, taken, sacked, razed, triumphed 
over. What may the rest of Christendom promise itself? 
The strength of the Turks is daily increased : their forces 
are fiercer and stronger than the forces of the Saracens : 
they have already devoured the whole world in hope. We 
call on you for help, as Christians not in the name and pro¬ 
fession only, but in heart, soul, spirit. Ere the tempest 
thunder, ere the lightning fall on you, avert from your¬ 
selves and children the storm hanging over your heads! 3 

1 The usual and simple mode of expressing the thought would have been ; “ And I 
heard the number of them, myriads of myriads; ” the notice of hearing being prefixed 
to the statement. Compared with which the emphasis of the actual expression, “ the 
number of them was myriads of myriads;—and I heard the number of them : ” will 
be evident. 

2 Compare a somewhat similar, though less emphatic use of the expression in 1 
Sam. xiii. 3, 4: “Jonathan smote the garrison of the Philistines that was in Geba; 
and the Philistines heard of it. And Saul blew the trumpet throughout the land, say¬ 
ing, Let the Hebrews hear! And all Israel heard sa>/ that Saul had smitten a garrison 
of the Philistines; and that Israel was had in abomination with the Philistines.” So 
too 1 Sam. xvii. ‘23, &e. It marks impression. 

Compare too in “ the burden of Babylon,” seen by Isaiah, what was imprest on his 
ear in vision;—“ The noise of a multitude in the mountains, like as of a great 
peojde: . . the Lord of hosts mustereth the host of the battle.” Isa. xiii. 4. Also 
2 Kings vii. 6 : “ The Lord hath made the host of the Syrians to hear a noise of 
chariots, and a noise of horses, even the noise of a great host: ” &c. 

3 Observe here the Apocalyptic figure of a tempest ; a figure agreeing with the sup¬ 
position of the four tempest-angels being the invisible directors of the woe. 
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Deliver us : deliver your religion ; and God shall requite 
you.” So as Knolles relates, 1 the report was echoed and 
thrilled through Western Christendom:—among the true, 
as well as the false, that bore the Christian name : the for¬ 
mer having as yet not formally, or in a body, separated 
from the Church visible. And what followed ? The Coun¬ 
cil of Clermont: the fermentation through Christendom: 
and then its precipitation in the crusades against the Eu- 
phratean horsemen. All was but the result of that hearing 
of the bruit of the Turkish might and terribleness from 
Jerusalem. “ And I heard the number of them.” 

2. The next descriptive trait represents to us their per¬ 
sonal appearance and array . This is a point not for¬ 
gotten, as we have seen, in the figurative prophetic descrip¬ 
tions, whether of the Old or New Testament. So, for 
instance, in that of the Assyrian lovers of Aholah in 
Ezekiel; “ Horsemen clothed with blue, riding upon horses, 
captains and rulers: ” 2 and again, turning to the Apoca¬ 
lypse, in that of the Saracens with man-like faces, but hair 
as the hair of women, just preceding ; and in that of Papal 
Rome and its hierarchy, as typified by the scarlet-coloured 
Woman, yet to come. 3 So here of the Euphratean armies : 
“ I saw the horses in the vision, and them that sate on 
them, having breast-plates of fire, (i. e. of fire-colour,) 
and jacinth, and sulphur ; ” or of red, blue, and yellow. On 
which it is the just remark of Mr. Daubuz, 4 “ that from their 
first appearance the Ottomans have affected to wear war¬ 
like apparel of scarlet, blue, and yellow : a descriptive trait 
the more marked from its contrast to the military appear¬ 
ance of Greeks, Franks, or Saracens contemporarily.” And, 
indeed, I may add that it only needs to have seen the 
Turkish cavalry, (as they were before the late innovations,) 
whether in war itself, or in the djerrid, wars mimicry, to 
leave an impression of the absolute necessity of some such 

1 See the Patriarch’s Letter in Knolles’ History of the Turks, p. 13 : also Gibb, 
x. 385; who says, “A nerve was touched of exquisite feeling; which vibrated to the 
heart of Europe.” 

2 Ezek. xxiii. 6.—So again in Ezek. xxvii. 7, of Tyre ; “ Fine linen with broidered 
work from Egypt was that which thou spreadest forth to be thy sail; blue and pimple 
from the isles of Elishah was that which covered thee.” Also Nahum ii. 3, &c. 

3 Apoc. xvii. 4. 4 p. 444. 
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notice of their rich and varied colourings, in order to 
convey in description at all a just impression of their ap¬ 
pearance. 

The word hyacinthine , let me observe, seems to fix the 
primary meaning of the other two words fire-like , sulphur¬ 
like thus, as signifying colour . At the same time the sin¬ 
gularity of the words used to figure it, 1 cannot but strike 
us. And the general appropriateness of Scripture emblems, 
—an appropriateness largely evidenced and exemplified in 
a former chapter, 2 —may suggest the suspicion of fire and 
sulphur having been things in some peculiar and character¬ 
istic manner connected with the Turkish armies :—a sus¬ 
picion confirmed, and also explained, by a subsequent men¬ 
tion of fire and sulphur in the emblematic figuration of 
them ; and of which this twofold notice tends to show the 
importance. 

3. To this point, then, let ns next direct our attention. 
“The heads of the horses/’ the Evangelist proceeds to ob¬ 
serve, “ were as the heads of lions: and out of their mouths 
goeth forth fire , and smoke , and sulphur. By these three 
was the third of men slain;—by the fire, and the smoke, 
and the sulphur that proceedeth out of their mouths. For 
their power is in their mouths, &c.”—The horses and their 
riders are here evidently a composite symbol : the riders 
being mentioned just once, as if, like the human resem¬ 
blances in the Arab scorpion-locusts, to notify mans agency 
in the scourge; 3 but all the principal characteristics, in¬ 
cluding such as must needs refer not to animals, but to men, 
being said of the horses. So in the clause, “ their heads 
were as the heads of lions ” On which let me just observe, 
in passing, that as the heads , being unnatural, are of course 
symbolic, and the symbol, according to its all but constant 
use in Scripture, 4 to be interpreted of leaders of the En- 

1 We may indeed compare the 7rvpivoc in this sense with the nvppog of Apoc. vi. 
4 and \ii. .'I; but the Omocti^, sulphur-like, is not used elsewhere in Scripture to de¬ 
note colour. 

2 See p. 420, &c., supra. 

3 The “ decorum ” of the symbol here, but not there, admitting of this mode of 
introducing the human clement. 

4 E. g. Isa. vii. 8; “ The head of Syria is Damascus, and the head of Damascus is 
Rezin.” Dan. ii. 38; “Thou art the head of gold.” Judges xi. II ; “They made 
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phratean armies,—it might seem a preintimation that to 
these leaders the same lion-like destroying character would 
attach, as to the Saracens before them. And we have seen 
that there was an answering, in respect not of character only, 
but even of title, in the Alp Arslans and Kilidge Arslans, 
the Valiant Lions and Noble Lions, of the Seljukians ; and 
in the pretensions and character of the Otliman Sultans 
also. 1 —But it was specially of the new destroying agency, 
predicated of them, that I was to speak, as the really cha¬ 
racteristic point in the description. “ Out of their mouths,” 
says St. John, “ issued fire, and smoke, and brimstone :” 2 it 
being added, as if to limit and define their instrumental use; 
“ By these three was the third part of men killed, by the fire, 
and by the smoke, and by the brimstone, which issued out 
of their mouths.” Now that there is in this, as Mede sug¬ 
gests, 3 an allusion to the modern artillery used by the Otto¬ 
mans against Constantinople, seems to me so obvious and 
so striking, that I cannot but wonder that any one, as 
Dean Woodhouse, should have objected to, or even, as 
Vitringa, hesitated about it. 4 Wherefore could the Dean 
speak of the interpretation as a force on prophetical lan¬ 
guage, unworthy of respectable names ? If the arms of a 
nation be often elsewhere noticed in prophetic Scripture, 
why not here?—And where, indeed, and on what other 
occasion, did ever the arms employed bear so memorable, 
so all-important an influence, on the great catastrophe? 
For I would wish strongly to impress this point on the 
reader’s mind. It is marked prominently in the prophecy 
before us. It is marked prominently also in the history. 
It was to “ the fire and the smoke and the sulphur,” to the 
artillery and fire-arms of Mahomet, that the killing of the 


him to be a head and governor: ” Ke<pa\i]v kcu apxvy° v - Again in Rev. xiii we read 
in this sense of the seven heads of the Beast; and in Psalm lxxiv. 13, 14 of the heads 
of Leviathan and the Dragon. So again Psalm xviii. 43, “ Thou hast made me to be 
the head of the heathen.” 

1 So Rycaut on the Turks, chap, xxi: “ The Turks compare the Grand Seignior 
to the lion, and other kings to little dogs.” 

2 Or sulphur. 3 So too Brightman before, and Daubuz after Mede. 

4 “ An mystice hie alludatur ad morem bellorum gerendorum per machinas flam- 
mam ex incenso pulvere sulphureo evomentes, .. fidenter asseverare non ausim.” p. 
541.—Probably Vitringa’s hesitation on the subject arose out of his unfortunate 
exposition of the four angels, as meaning four successive Mussulman powers that 
attacked the Greek empire; of whom none but the Turks used cannon. 
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third part of men, i. e. the capture of Constantinople, and 
by consequence the destruction of the Greek empire, was 
owing. Eleven hundred years and more had now elapsed 
since her foundation by Constantine. In the course of 
them, Goths, Huns, Avars, Persians, Bulgarians, Saracens, 
Russians, and indeed the Ottoman Turks themselves, had 
made their hostile assaults, or laid siege against it. But 
the fortiiications were impregnable by them. Constanti¬ 
nople survived, and with it the Greek empire. 1 Hence 
the anxiety of the Sultan Mahomet to find that which 
would remove the obstacle. “ Canst thou cast a cannon,” 
was his question to the founder of cannon that deserted to 
him, “of size sufficient to batter down the wall of Con¬ 
stantinople ?” Then the foundry was established at Adri- 
anople, the cannon cast, the artillery prepared, and the 
siege began.—It well deserves remark, how Gibbon, always 
the unconscious commentator on the Apocalyptic prophecy, 
puts this new instrumentality of war into the foreground 
of his picture, in his eloquent and striking narrative of the 
final catastrophe of the Greek empire. In preparation for 
it he gives the history of the recent invention of gunpow¬ 
der, “that mixture of saltpetre, sulphur, and charcoal:” 
tells of its earlier use by the Sultan Amurath ; and also, as 
before said, of Mahomet's foundry of larger cannon at Adri- 
anople: then, in the progress of the siege itself, describes 
how “ the volleys of lances and arrows were accompanied 
with the smoke, the sound, and the fire of the musketry 
and cannon how “the long order of the Turkish artillery 
was pointed against the walls ; fourteen batteries thunder¬ 
ing at once on the most accessible placeshow “ the for¬ 
tifications which had stood for ages against hostile violence, 
were dismantled on all sides by the Ottoman cannon, many 
breaches opened, and, near the gate of St. Romanus, four 
towers levelled with the ground how, as “ from the lines, 
the galleys, and the bridge, the Ottoman artillery thun¬ 
dered on all sides, the camp and city, the Greeks and the 
Turks, were involved in a cloud of smoke, which could only 
be dispelled by the final deliverance or destruction of the 

1 I have not particularised the Latin capture of Constantinople, A.D. 1203, because 
the Latins had a party ainuii^ the Greeks. 
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Roman empire :” how “ the double walls were reduced by 
the cannon to a heap of ruins and how, the Turks at length 
“ rushing through the breaches,” “ Constantinople was 
subdued, her empire subverted, and her religion trampled 
in the dust by the Moslem conquerors.” I say it well de¬ 
serves observation, how markedly and strikingly Gibbon 
attributes the capture of the city, and so the destruction 
of the empire, to the Ottoman artillery. 1 For what is it 
but a comment on the words of our prophecy, “ By these 
three was the third part of men killed ; by the fire, and by 
the smoke, and by the sulphur, which issued out of their 
mouths.”—Indeed by a Turkish historian, describing the 
same catastrophe, the destroying instrument of war is de¬ 
scribed under a very similar figuration to the Apocalyptic. 
“ The Moslems placed their cannon in an effective position. 
The gates and ramparts of Constantinople were pierced in 
a thousand places. The flame which issued from the 
mouths of those instruments of warfare, of brazen bodies 
and fiery jaws, cast grief and dismay among the miscreants. 
The smoke which spread itself in the air rendered the 
brightness of day sombre as night; and the face of the 
world soon became as dark as the black fortune of the un¬ 
happy infidels.” 2 

4. Next as to the appearance of the horses’ tails. —And 
in this, according to what I cannot hesitate to regard as 
its true interpretation,—though to support it we have not, 
as before, the authority of many consenting interpreters, 
but by all of them that I have seen, except Dr. Keith, it 
is not so much as hinted, and by him only glanced at al¬ 
lusively, and in a Note,—I say there seems to me in this 
descriptive point a symbol as remarkable and as character¬ 
istic of the Turks, as even that on which we last com¬ 
mented :—I might perhaps say more so. For what are 
the terms of the description ? “ The horses’ power (rj 

1 Gibbon xii. 62, 197, 210, 211, 221, 228, 229, 231.—I observe that the same point 
is noted somewhat strikingly in the narrative of the Byzantine historian Chalcocon- 
dyles. He calls the cannon TtjXifioX&Q. 

2 Cited appropriately by Dr. Keith (in Apoc. Vol. ii. p. 46) from the Tadg al Ti- 
varikh (or Diadem of Histories) of Saadeddin, “the preceptor and historiographer of 
Murad 3, and prince of Ottoman historians,” as translated in David’s Grammar of 
the Turkish language. 
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s^oucria riov \mrwv) is in their mouth, and iu their tails: 
for their tails were like unto serpents, having heads, 1 and 
with them they do injury.” Now had it been simply said, 
“their tails were like serpents, and with them they injure,” 
the case would have resembled that of the scorpion-locusts’ 
tails of the plague preceding and might be presumed 
to have indicated here, just as there, the injury merely, 
and venom of a false religion accompanying it, done by 
the new agencies of woe. But there is mentioned, in ad¬ 
dition, the peculiarity of these serpen /-/ ike horse-tails , 3 seen 
in vision, liavinrj heads. And thus, according to the usual 
well-known prophetic use of the symbol of a head, as 
already a little while since observed, 4 the further idea is 
naturally, I may almost say necessarily suggested, of rulers, 
or governinc/ authorities , 5 in association with the horse-tails. 
But how so? The crown seems a sufficiently natural symbol 
to denote a conquerin'/ emperor, the diadem a monarch, the 
sword a military prefect, the balance an administrator of 
justice. But a horse-tail to denote a ruler ! Strange as¬ 
sociation ! Unlikely symbol! Instead of symbolizing an- 

1 i\ovffai K(<pa\ag • i. e. the ovpai , or tails of the horses. 

2 Apoc. ix. 10; “They (the locusts) have tails like scorpions, ami stings were in 
their tails.” 

In describing the emblem under consideration there is much inexactness among 
expositors. E. g. Bishop Xewton : “They (the horses) very much resemble the 
locusts; the tails of serpents, with a head at each end, being attached to the horses.” 
And Dr. Hales ; “ The horsemen sting with scorpions’ tails.” By this misapprehen¬ 
sion of the prophetic statement these interpreters seem to me to have blinded 
themselves and their readers to the singular significancy of the symbol. The tails, 
according to the prophetic language, were still horse-tails : but serpent-like, through 
having serpent-like heads at their extremity; and with the hairs of the tails inter¬ 
twined, so ;is to give to the whole horse-tail a serpent-like form and appearance. 
The word o<pi<nv f let it be observed, is masculine; the ovpai and tx ovaai 
feminine. 

Since so writing I see that Ilcngstenberg, in Apoc. Yol. i. 371, notices this point in 
the tigure. “ It is not said of the tails of the serpents that they had heads, lmt of 
the tails of the horses.” lie strangely adds ; “These resemble serpents, which have 
grown to the tail, and have the head tree for hiting.” (! !) 

3 In illustration of this serpent-like allusion iu the symbol 1 may observe that, 
at the time of the first rise of the Seljukian Turks, it was said of them by one of his 
Omrahs to Massoud, son of Mahmud of CJhizni ; “Your enemies were in their 
origin a swarm of ants. They are now little snakes. And, unless they he instantly 
crushed, they will acquire the venom and magnitude of serpents” ’flic above is 
quoted by (Jibboii x. 313; and illustrates, in respect of the serpent-like form of the 
Apocalyptic horse-tails, not the ligurative sense only, hut in a manner also the na¬ 
tional appropriateness of the symbol. 

4 See Note 4 , p. 509, supra. 

6 ai (%ov(t iai avunv , “their authorities are in their tails,” is the notable reading 
in some MSS. The word is similarly used in the plural Luke xii. 11, Rom. xiii. 

1, &c. 
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thority and rule, the tail is in other Scriptures put in direct 
contrast with the head, and made the representative rather 
of the subjected and the low. 1 Besides which it is not 
here the lordly lion’s tail, but that of the horse. Who 
could ever, a priori, have conceived of such an application 
of it ? And yet among the Turks, as we know,—i.e. among 
the Euphratean horsemen who were to kill the third part 
of men,—that very association had existence, and still ex¬ 
ists to the present day. It seems that in the times of their 
early warlike career the principal standard was once lost, in 
the progress of battle ; and the Turkman commander, in 
its default, cutting off his horse’s tail, lifted it on a pole, 
made it the rallying ensign, and so won the victory. 2 
Hence the introduction and permanent adoption among 
the Turks throughout their empire of this singular ensign ; 
—among the Turks alone, if I mistake not, of all the na¬ 
tions that have ever risen up on our world's theatre : 3 and 
this as what was thenceforward—from the prime vizier to 
the governors of provinces and districts—to constitute 
each ruler’s badge, mark his rank, and give him name and 
title. For it is the ensign of one, two, or three horse-tails 
that marks distinctively the dignity and power of the Turk¬ 
ish Pasha} —Marvellous prefiguration ! And who but He 
could have depicted it, to whom the future is clear as the 

1 So Deut. xxviii. 44 ; 0 utoq ecrrai eiq KE^aXrjVj cry 8 e ech] eiq ovpav' tl He shall 
be the head, and thou shalt be the tail.” 

2 So Tournefort Travels, Letter 13; also Ferrario. The following is Ferrario’s account 
of the origin of the ensign. “ An author acquainted with their customs says that a 
General of theirs, not knowing how to rally his troops that had lost their standards, 
cut off a horse’s tail, and fixed it to the end of a spear; (pomo d’una laucia;) and the 
soldiers, rallying at that signal, gained the victory.” Costumi, &c., i. 126.—He adds 
further, that whereas, “ on his appointment, a Pasha of three tails used to receive a 
drum (tamburo) and a standard, now for the drum there have been substituted three 
horses’ tails, tied at the end of a spear, round a gilded haft. One of the first officers 
of the palace presents him these three tails and a standard.” 

3 The Hetman of those Cossacs that migrated to Poland is also stated, I have 
somewhere read, to have been presented by the Polish king with a horse-tail , among 
other ensigns of authority. Put these Cossacs were but a small tribe; and it seems 
likely that they borrowed this military ensign, as they did many of their military 
terms, from the Turkmans. 

4 In Blackwood’s Magazine for August, 1842, the writer of the Chapter on Turkish 
history thus appropriately makes use of the figure. “ The recent overthrow of the 
Mameluc power by the Ottomans had extended the shadow of the horse-tails far along 
the coast of Africa.” He is speaking of the times of Barbarossa. 

And in that same North of Africa we still find the figure used, by the remnant-few 
of the once mighty Turkish empire there remaining. On General Bugeaud’s sum¬ 
moning the tribe of Mascara to submission, the answer began thus ; “ The horse of 
submission has no tail” Semaphore de Marseilles, June 12, 1841. 
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present; and who, in his Divine prescience, speaks of things 
that are not as though they were ? 

“And with these they do injustice:” aoixoutri. There 
seems a certain antithesis in this to what is predicated of 
the heads in front. With the lion-like fire-breathing heads 
in front the symbolic horses were to kill the third of men; 
i. c. to kill them in their political or national character. 
With these heads behind they were afterwards to injure 
and oppress the individuals of the remnant left; while also 
diffusing around them the poison of their false religion.— 
And alas! turning to historic records for illustration on 
this point, where is the writer on the Turkish conquests 
and administration that does not tell of the oppression of 
the Christian subject ray ah s by these Turkman Pashas ? As 
Knolles, in his Sketch of the Turkish Greatness, expresses 
it; “ His Bassaes, like ravening harpies, as it were suck out 
the blood of his poor subjects.” And where is the travel¬ 
ler through European Turkey, (at least if his travels dated 
before the late Greek revolution,) that has not with his 
own eyes witnessed the same?—Even now the scene rises 
in memory before the author, of the long train of a Turk¬ 
ish Pasha proceeding to his Pashalik in Greece; which past 
him by, winding in picturesque array up one of the defiles 
of Mount Otlirys, near where that mountain-chain frowns 
over Thermopylae. And bright, he remembers, shone the 
sunbeams on the varied colourings, the “red, blue, and 
yellow,” of the horses, horsemen, and foot-retainers, in the 
procession; and proudly the ensign was borne before the 
Turkman of two horse-tails , to mark his dignity. But 
associated with the remembrance there rise up other recol¬ 
lections also:—the scene of a village which, on entering it 

O y o 

a few days before with his companions, lie had found de¬ 
serted, though with marks of recent habitation; and from 
which, as a straggler emerging from his hiding-place in¬ 
formed them, men, women, and children had lied to the 
mountains, to escape from the visit, on some errand of op¬ 
pression, of one of the officers of a neighbouring Pasha. 
Nor again can the scene be forgotten of other permanently 
deserted villages, such as the traveller’s path each day 
almost had to pass by; and often with nothing but the 
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silent grave-yard in its loneliness, to tell the tale of former 
life and population. Thus was there set before his eyes 
how the inhabitants had failed before the oppressions of 
the Turkman Pashas. And, long ere he thought of enter¬ 
ing on the direct investigation of prophecy, the singular 
aptitude and truth of this symbol, as applied to them, tixed 
itself on his mind; “ The horse-tails were like serpents, 
having heads ; and with these they do injury and oppress .” 

So ends our analysis, and identification with the Turk¬ 
man destroyers of Greek Christendom, of what was visible 
in the details of the Apocalyptic symbol. It is a sym¬ 
bol, we see, thoroughly Asiatic in character, to figure a 
thoroughly Asiatic subject. Yet, as involving so much 
admixture (i. e. according to my vieAV of it) of the literal 
and the symbolic, objections might be anticipated, and 
have been made, against the explanation. And I feel it 
right that the reader should see and consider them. 1 But 
the truth of the coincidences that have been affirmed be¬ 
tween symbol and fact remains unshaken. And the utter 
flatness and unmeaningness of the sacred symbol, according 
to these objectors’ counter-view of it, seems to me only to 
add confirmation strong, though most unintended on their 
part, to the correctness of the Turkish solution. 

5. There remains for explanation but one point more in 
the prophecy ; viz. the time within which, as measured from 
the loosing of the four angels at the 6th Trumpet’s sound¬ 
ing, their commission to destroy the third part of men was 
to be accomplished. A point this of great interest, and some 
difficulty. For, though freed by our explanation of the four 
angels spoken of, and of their binding near the Euphrates 
previously to the 6th Trumpet-blast, from various difficul¬ 
ties which have caused no little embarrassment to many 
former expositors, 2 it is yet one that needs careful consider- 

1 See my Paper on the objections to the Turkish solution in the Appendix to this 
Volume.—-The Paper referred to, and also the above-written Paragraph in the test, 
first added to the 4th Edition of the Horn?, were the result of certain controversies 
that I had to carry on, with reference to the 6th Trumpet, subsequently to the pub¬ 
lication of the previous Editions. 

2 Nothing, I conceive, cau well be clearer, as to the chronological intimation con¬ 
tained in the prophecy, than these three things :—1st, that the four angels must have 
been in existence both at the earlier time of their binding, and at the later time of 
their loosing:—2. that the time of their loosing must have been at the sounding of 
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atioii, in order to the satisfactory fixing of the meaning of 
the phrase in which the chronological term is announced. 
This settled, the historical fulfilment will soon appear. 

As to the chronological term it is expressed as follows: 

“ And the four angels were loosed ; which were prepared, 
sig rr t v <opa.v xcci r t y.£^av xau [xrjva xai ‘viaorov, to slay the 
third part of men.” I conceive its meaning to be, that the 
slaying should continue for, or rather be completed at the 
end of the mystical term of an hour day month and year, 
aggregated together. Hence both my view of the aggrega¬ 
tion of the nouns of time, and my view of the sense of the 
preposition £i$, governing them, are the first things to be 
here explained and justified. 

Now as to my construction of the nouns of time collcct- 
ivelg, and in the aggregate, I so understand them on two 
accounts. 1st, because that which is the only alternative 
construction appears to me on every account inadmissible: 

1 mean that which, taking them each separately, would 
render the clause thus; that at the destined hour , and des¬ 
tined dag, and destined month, and destined gear, they 
should slay the third part of men. 1 For,—to say nothing 
of the want of the article prefix to three out of the four 

the sixth Trumpet:—3. that the predicted period of the hour day month and year , 

(if those words be meant to signify a continuous period,) must have been the interval ✓ 
between the angels’ loosing, and their accomplishment of the stated subject of their ^ 
loosing, viz. to slay the third part of meu. 

But what say expositors on this point, who, like Mode and Newton, Faber and 
Keith, explain the four angels to mean four Turkman Euphratean powers? As 
they cannot lind any suek four to have been constituted, or to have had existence, 
till about A.l). 1080 or 1090, (see my Note p. 489 supra,) they therefore necessarily 
look for some later event than this to answer to the bindiny of the angels. And they 
think to find it in the restriction of the Turkman power by the crusades; and the 
angels’ loosiny consequently, (and that of the 6th Trumpet’s sounding,) in the cessa¬ 
tion of that retraining power somewhere between the years 1280 and 1301; a time 
when the curbing power of the crusades had ceased, and the Othmannie Turkman 
come to the supremacy. But mark! at this epoch neither Mode's quaternion of king¬ 
doms, u**r Faber's, were any longer in existence.—Further, the period of the hour 
day month and year being made to end by Mcde and Keith, where 1 think the ^ 
Apocalypse really intend* it to end, viz. at the capture of Constantinople by the Turks, 
and fall of the Greek empire, this period is necessarily from its very length made by 
them to begin about 10.56; i. e. ‘250 years before their epoch jof the sixth Trumpet'$ 
sound iny. —On the other hand Bidiop Newton and Mr. Faber, rightly deeming that 
its true commendny epoch ought to he that of the Trumpet's sounding, and of the 
angels' looking, do vet make it end , in eonseqnetiee of their date of the sounding, 260 
years after the slaying of that third part of men, the Greek empire, which was to be 
the prophetic period’s terminus. So too Hales. 

1 have thus reverted to, and expanded, my chronological argument at p. 489, from 
a sense of the importance of the point involved in it. 

1 So, or nearly so, Yitringa, Daubnz, Heinrichs, M. Stuart, &c. 
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nouns, a prefix needed, I conceive, for such a rendering, 1 
—it will be obvious that it explains the clause as made up 
of tautologies: tautologies such that every successive word 
after the first, instead of strengthening, only weakens the 
supposed meaning; and which bring out, at last, as the 
result of their accumulation, nothing more than this, that 
the destruction spoken of should be effected at the time 
appointed. Do the inspired Scriptures ever speak in this 
way ?—2ndly, I so take them, because in another complex 
chronological phrase, and one, in respect of its enigmatic 
form, perhaps the most nearly parallel to the present that 
prophetic Scripture offers, we have the exposition of in¬ 
spiration itself, interpreting the constituent terms of the 
phrase as to be taken in the aggregate. 1 allude to the 
well-known clause in Daniel, (xii. 7,) sis xai^ov, xaipoog, 
xai riy.Kru xaipoo, “ for a time, times, and half a time,” or 
year, years, and half a year: which chronological formula, 
being made the equivalent of 1260 days, 2 i. e. of three 
years and a half, must consequently be a period of a year, 
two years, and half a year, aggregated together. —In this 
view of the clause now before us, the article prefix, stand¬ 
ing at its head, may be understood not only to govern all 
the accusatives that follow, so as we find done elsewhere, 3 
but also to be a means for the better uniting of them, as it 
were tinder a bracket, as an hour day month and year, all 
added together: at the same time that it may mark them 
also as together making up the period; i. e. the period 
fore-ordained and fore-shown in the divine councils. 

As to the rendering of the preposition sis, whether in 
the sense of for, or else after, at the expiration of, it must 
of course depend very mainly upon the sense attached to 
the verb airoxTsivai, to kill. If that verb may be taken 
in its less natural sense of a continued slaying of the in¬ 
habitants of Greek Christendom, until completed at length 
in the political slaughter of them as a national corporate 
body, 4 then the preposition before us will have its more 

1 So Matt. XXV. 13 ; ovdt rrjv rjpepav, ovSe tijv wpav. 

2 Compare Dan. xii. 11; Rev. xii. 6, 14, &c. 

3 7i)v dvvctfiiv Kai 7t\ovtov kcu crotpiav km igx vv i &c.; Apoc. v. 12. More gener¬ 
ally the article is repeated; as ib. 13; ?? evXoyia, kcu rj rtfitj , tcai i) 8o£a, &c. 

4 Less natural, because the slaying predicated is that of the third part (ro Tpirov) 
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common sense of for, or daring, attached to it. If, on the- 
other hand, u-koxtuvoh be deemed a verb denotative rather 
of the grand completed act of politically slaying the third 
part of men, i. e. the Greek empire,—then it seems ne¬ 
cessary to take the preposition in its less common sense of 
after, or, at the expiration of —As regards the first-men¬ 
tioned chronological sense of the si$, (and I may suggest 
generally that in its application to chronological periods, 
or statements, the varied meanings of the word seem all 
borrowed from those which attach to it in its primary 
reference to place,) 1 I say in regard of my first-mentioned 


of the men of Roman Christendom collectively, and nationally. Were it the slaying 
of the individual members of that third part, then a continuous acting ont of the 
slaughtering commission would be natural. Just as in Homer, 11. A. 154, A uv anoic- 
Ttl VUJV tTTtT ApytlOKU KtXtVUJV. 

1 The original meaning of the preposition e*c> and that from which those relative 
to time are derived, is one implying motion towards a place , as its term and object; 
—motion which may be incomplete and that of progress , or completed by arrival; 
very much as represented in the English equivalents, unto , at. Uoptvoytuog tig 
'ltpoaoXvya’ going to or towards Jerusalem: here the movement is incomplete. 
Kf*re\9u>r tig K ataaptiaw having come to, or arrived at, Caesarea: here it is com¬ 
pleted in arrival. To which latter class belong those cases in which actions, tran¬ 
sient or continuous, are done at the place after arrival; as in, Act pt ironjaai rtjv 
topri)i> tig 'ItooooXvycr “I must keep the feast at Jerusalem:” Entox* X9 opol/ 

Tt)v Aotaw ‘‘He stopped awhile at or in Asia.”* Because, when the sentences 
are filled up, this would be the form of them ; “ Having arrived at Jerusalem , I must 
there keep the passover: ”+ “ Having arrived in Asia, he stopped there.” 

From these meanings of etc that refer to place the transition is easy to ideas of 
time: and the English until, up to, or at the point of time limiting, answer here, in 
the rendering, to the English unto, up to, or at, in the cases just given of motion to 
a local limit. Etc vrt ; until when? Etc yjtXiou Karadvvra, till sunset.J EOtvro 
tig nipqfTtv tig tijv avpiov • “they put them in ward till the morrow.” § In all these 
the implied motion to the fixed point of time limiting is incomplete. —H\(W fig ti)u 
wpai' ravTijir “1 came to, or have arrived at, this hour:” 7tXtj pwOrjirovrat tig tov 
icaipor aitriow “My words shall be fulfilled at, or when arrived at, their season.” |j 
Here the progress toward it is supposed to be completed. 

To which general observations this must now be added: that whereas, in cases of 
a local term or limit, the part nearest of that local limit is yet at a certain distance 
from the original point of motion, and allowing consequently of progression towards 
it, there are sometimes, on the other hand, chronological eases in which the term of 
time limiting, (being not a fixed moment, but a term of some extent,) is in its nearest 
point in actual conjunction with the time then present, or that from which the pro¬ 
gression is to he reckoned. In sueh cases the limiting point is necessarily the end 
of tlie term, not the beginning ; and the meaning of the tig either up to that end, in 
the sense of duration through the whole term mentioned, or at the end, according to 
the nature of the action noted. So, first, in cases like those cited in my text: 
27ruetV/c tig tmaurov’ “a truce for a year,” i. e. “ up to the end of a year, dated 
from the time then present: Ktiytva tig trrj iroXXcc “goods laid up for, or to the end 


* Luke i.x. 53; Acts xviii. 21, 22; xix. 22. 
f Compare Matthbe on etc; P- 1006. (Bloomfield’s ed. 1832.) 

X Homer Odyss. ii. 99 ; iii. 138. $ Acts iv. 3. 

|| John xii. 27; Luke i. 20. So again Phil. ii. 16; Kavx^ya yoi tig t)ytpav 
Xpiarov. Job xii. 5; t)ToiparrTO irtaav etc xi )ovov tuktov * Ac. 
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chronological sense of the sig, as for or during , applicable 
in the case of the aivaxrsivoii being meant of a continuous 
slaying of the men of Greek Christendom, illustrative 
parallel cases abound. So, for example, %7roubag sig sviav- 
rov, a truce for a year : Ka tkt^ugs 'P ofioa[JL sig srr\ rpia, 
Rehoboam was strong for three years ; &C. 1 Just similar 
to which also is one use of the analogous adverbs of time, 
swg and u^pi. 2 —In regard of the other suggested meaning 
of sig, as after, or, at the expiration of, a meaning needed in 
the case of clitoxtsivou being taken in the sense of the indi¬ 
vidual momentary act of killing , or destroging the national 
existence of the third part of men, the following two ex¬ 
amples occur in illustration. 1st, according to the usually 
received punctuation of the Septuagint copies, Dan. xii. 7 : 
“ He said ; How long (scog i tots) shall it be to the end of 
these wonders ? And he sware by Him that liveth for 
ever and ever, bn sig xaipov xai^oug xou r\[u<ru xai^ou, sv 
t«) (ruvrs'KstrSrjvai 6ia(rxop7rnr[xov, yvcoo-ovrai iravra towtot 
they shall know these things at the end of the aggregated 
time, times, and half a time/ 3 But the punctuation here 
seems more than doubtful. 3 In verse 12, however, of the 
same chapter we have an example not to be questioned : 
Motxapog 6 u7ro[xsv>cou, xai tpbacrag, sig ^[xspag %i‘kiag 
Tpiaxoo-iocg rpiaxovra irsvrs. “ Happy is he who arrives 
(not at the beginning, but) at the end of the 1335 days. 33 A 
use of the sig precisely similar again to that of the analogous 
adverbs scog and ol-^oi} 

of, many years:”* tig ate “for ever, or to the end of the auov, or world:” Zwv 
eifit ttg tovq aaovag rm> aiwvujv' “ I am alive for , or to the end of the ages of ages.” f 
All these are examples of duration through , or up to the end of the period.—Iu cases 
of the other rendering, at the end of there may be applied a similar principle of ex¬ 
planation. 

1 2 Chron. xi. 17. Sept. 

2 Save only that a\pi and tivg have a genitive following, the preposition tig an 
accusative. So ting, Dan. vii. 25; “They shall be given into his hand tiog tcaipov 
icat icaipiov Kai yt gptav tcaipov * ” i. e. up to the end of the aggregate period, and 
through or during it.—The same too with axpi • So a\pt icatpov, Luke iv. 13 ; “the 
devil left him for, or up to the end of, a season : ” and again Acts xiii. 11; where we 
are told of Elymas being blind a%pt tcaipov, for a season. 

3 Surely a full stop should follow the icatpov ; and the tig, before the terms of 
time, be construed in the sense of duration. Thus : “ It shall be for a time, times, 
and half a time. At the eud of the dispersion they shall know all these things.” 

4 Of the a\pt, as in Acts xx. 6; qXOoptv 7rpog avrovg ttg rqv T pioada axpic VP*’ 

* Luke xii. 19. 

f Apoc. i. 18. Similarly 2 Peter iii. 18; A vrip i) Sot-a, teat vvv Kai ug rjptpav 
aitovog. 
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After which last example when we turn to the passage 
we are discussing, “ And the four angels were loosed, ol 
^ToifxafriJLSvoi sig rrp (6pav xai r t ijLsfav xat [xyva xai eviau- 
tov, \va aTToxTsivwm to Tpirov tcov avfy(D7r(ov” the proba¬ 
bility must suggest itself of the preposition being here too 
intended in the same sense; and of the true meaning of 
the phrase being that after, or at the expiration of the ag¬ 
gregated term of an hour day month and year, (calculated 
from the time of the angels being re-commissioned and 
loosed,) “ they should slay the third part of men.” 1 —Sup¬ 
posing however the other value of the sig to be preferred, 
in connexion Avitli the other value of the aavoxTsivtvnri, 
“ they were prepared for an hour day month and year, to 
go on staging the third of men,” i. e. until the slaughter was 
completed in the destruction of their national existence, 3 — 
the sense of the passage will come practically to the same 
thing: the chronological term in either case giving the in¬ 
terval between the epoch of the angels loosing, and the 
epoch of their completed killing of the third of men. 

What the exact length of this period, and how many 
prophetic days it would in all make up, depends of course 
on the value that we attach to the sviaoTog, the year men¬ 
tioned : whether we prefer to consider it as, like the xoupog, 
a year of twelve months of thirty days each, i. e. a year of 
3f><) days, not counting in the supplemental days added to 
make it accord with solar time; or whether as the actual 
current year, of near 305 days 6 hours. The latter value 
is attached to it by Mode and others : and there is, I think, 

ptov rrtvrf “ Wo ojmie to them at the end of five days ; ” i. e. of five days of travel¬ 
ling.* Of twe, as Matt, xxvii. 64; “'That impostor said, After three days (ptra 
rptig i)ptpug) I .shall rise again: command therefore that the sepulchre he made sure 
until the third day; tug Tijg rpirijg i)ptpag.” Where “ until the third day” an¬ 
swers t<> “ after three dags and consequently means not until the beginning , hut 
until the < 7 ///, of the third day. So again Dan. xii. 6 : 'Ewe note to ntoag we tipg- 
*ag tujv Oavpumiov. 

1 1 have the rather elaborated the foregoing criticism because of the importance of 
the point it relate* to: and partly too because of the difficulty felt by some com¬ 
mentators resneeting it; and the hasty, and, as it seems to me, incorrect criticisms 
passed on it by others. See Woodhonso, Faber, Ac.—Mede construes the tig as I 
have, “after;” but docs not support his translation.—Keith makes the whole time 
that of the preparation of the four angels: as if the participle were in the present , 
iToipuiptrot , preparing ; not in the past, gTotpaaptvoi, prepared. 

3 So Mr. Uirks in bis Mystery of Frovideuee. 

* So Iloogeveen translates it (p. 83), “ Venimus intrii quinque dies; i.e. “Ineo 
itiuere eoiiaumpsimus quinque dies.” 
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k priori probability in its favour from the adoption of the 
word fzviauTog, in the place of xaipog, here, and here only in 
prophetic Scripture; a word signifying etymologically that 
which returns into itself} At any rate the question is an 
open one ; and the agreement of historic fact (as we shall 
show) with the calculation, as thus made, may be con¬ 
sidered as deciding in its favour.—Thus estimated, then, 
the length of the period will be found to amount on the 
year-day system to 396 years 118 days; reckoning 12 
hours to the prophetic day, on the principle some time 
since stated. 2 This was the period at the end of which, 
as measured from the epoch of their loosing, on the sixth 
Trumpet-blast, from the Euphrates, the horsemen of the 
vision, it was foretold to St. John, were to destroy the third 
part of men . And, convinced as we have been that the 
Turks were the horsemen that acted under the guidance 
of the four angels in the matter, what now remains for us 
to do is only to look at historical dates : and, so calculating, 
to compare with the aforementioned prophetic period the 
actual historic interval between the first loosing from the 

1 Compare Wintle on Daniel, Preliminary Dissertation, p. xlix. After observing 

that the Babylonians and Persians, as well as Jews, held the division of the year into 
twelve months each of thirty days, he adds; “ But Daniel adopted the name of times 
(■pny) for his periods, instead of calling them by the name of mini; which 

more properly applied to the full annual revolutions of the sun ” And then he 
appends a Note as follows. “ cw, mini , from iterare ; wherein the sun re¬ 
iterates his course, and returns to the same point whence he set out: or, according to 
Buxtorf, 4 in re sud per vestigia semper volvatur et redeat.’ So the Greek eviavrog , 
from his revolving in himself (eu iavry): and hence the Egyptian hieroglyphic of a 
serpent with its tail in its mouth.” Similarly Gesenius on nry 

2 As the Julian year equals 365 days 6 hours, the correspondent Apocalyptic pe¬ 
riod would, on the year-day principle, be in amount as follows : 

A year = 365| days = 3Go years + \ of a year. 

A month = 30 days = 30 years. 

A day = 1 year. 


Years 396. 


~ of a prophetic day, or year, = 91 days, i 
Deduct Gregorian correction of 3 days,* j 
An hour = 1 ' T of a prophetic day or year f 


= 88 days. 
= 30 days. 


Total = years 396 -f 118 days. 

* The exact length of the year is 365 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes, 57 seconds; or 
about 11 minutes less than 365- days; a difference which in about 130 years amounts 
to a day. Hence the necessity of retrenching a day from the Julian year every 130 
years, or so, in order to keeping true time. 

f See p. 325 supra. Mr. Barker has suggested, Mr. Birks adopted, this view of 
the hour. “ Are there not twelve hours in the day ? ” 
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Euphrates of the Moslem power, after revivification through 
connexion with the Turkmans, and the taking of Constanti¬ 
nople, and destruction of the Greek empire, by the Turks 
under the 2nd Mahomet. 

In regard to the circumstances and the date of the 
former important event, and epoch, we may be thankful that 
we have full and authentic information in the two well-known 
Arabic historians Abulfeda and Ehnakin; and indeed in 
the earlier and fuller historians, A1 Bondari and Emad 
Eddim 1 From them I borrow my statements and chrono¬ 
logy in what follows. 

It has been already noted 2 that in the year 1055, or of 
the Hegira 447, the Bagdad Caliph wrote to Thogrid Beg 
to come to his assistance against some threatening danger; 
the Bowid chieftain, who was at this time the secular head 
under him, having proved altogether an inefficient pro¬ 
tector. Thogrul immediately answered to the summons, 
and gave the protection asked for: then, on occasion of 
some civic tumult occurring, seized on and imprisoned the 
Bowid Chief, thus extinguishing the supremacy of the 
Bowides, after it had lasted, says Elmakin, 127 years. 3 lie 
was now by the Caliph appointed, and publicly proclaimed 
in the mosques, “ Protector and Governor of the Moslem 
empire;” the secular authority of the caliphate delegated 
to him ; and his name recited, next to the Caliph’s, in the 
public prayers. 4 —All this occurred in the month of Rama¬ 
zan of that same year; that is in December A.l). 1055. 
This is the epoch noted by both Abulfeda and Elmakin, 
and not without reason, as that of the commencement of 


1 See the notice respecting these authors, pp. 5 25, 526 infra. 

2 See p. 467 ; also on the origin of the Bowid rule at Bagdad, p. 466. 

3 He adds as to date and publicity; “ Kt cessavit oratio ejus in fine Ramadani; 
atone ita desiit imnerium Roijtaruru : "—the oratio that he speaks of, being flint same 
public prayer for tne Bowid, as chief lord of the Moslems, which I noticed in refer¬ 
ence to the Othmans, p. 198 supra. 

4 After stating that it was in that year that the power of the Bowides ended, and 
was transferred to tiie Soljuks, Abulfeda adds; “ Eo enim (se. anno, A. II. 447) pri¬ 
mus Togrul Bee, ut suinmus post Chalifam princeps, iinperiiijue Musleinici protector 
atque guhernator, per templa proclamntus piisque votis decorntus fuit.” lie also 
says; “ Consensu ct jussu Chalifa? preees ipsi Bagdadi puhlicic fieri incipiebant die 
vicesimo secundo uonue mensis hujus anni ; ” i. e. the Hut be prayers for Togrul Bee. 

I)e Guignes observes, of the same circumstances and period, “ II fut revetu de toute 
rautorite.” 
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the Seljukian empire at Bagdad: the inauguration and in¬ 
vestiture celebrated some two years after, or a little more, 
being only a more splendid solemnization of that appoint¬ 
ment to his high office, which now already took place. 
Thus appointed, then, Thogrul Beg fixed his head-quar¬ 
ters in the citadel of Bagdad; and stayed there thirteen 
months : meanwhile establishing his authority, 1 and cement¬ 
ing his connexion with the Caliph, both otherwise, and by 
giving him his sister in marriage. The effect of the con¬ 
nexion was, as regarded the Turkman army and people, to 
give them a character of religious consecration to the ser¬ 
vice of Islamism: while, on the other hand, the power of 
the Moslem caliphate, so long paralyzed at Bagdad, was 
jyrepctred by it with new energies; and revivified, as it 
were, to act again in the cause of its false faith. 

And now we are directed by the terms of this prophecy, 
to mark the time when the Moslem power, thus revivified, 
was loosed from the Euphrates : in other words, when, 
under its new Turkman head, it went forth from Bagdad, 
on the career of victory and aggrandizement thenceforth 
afresh destined for it. The date is given by Abulfeda; 
the 10th of Dzoulcaad , A.H. 448. That was the day in 
which Thogrul with his Turkmans, now the representative, 
as we have said, and head of the power of Islamism, quitted 
Bagdad to enter on a long career of war and conquest.— 
The part allotted to Thogrul himself in the fearful drama 
soon about to open against the Greeks, was, like the mili¬ 
tary part enacted long previously by Mahomet in regard 
of Christendom, preparative. It was to extend and establish 
the Turkman dominion over the frontier countries of Irak 
and Mesopotamia; that so the requisite strength might 
be attained for the attack ordained in God’s counsels 
against the Greek empire. His first step to this was 
the siege and capture of Moussul; his next, of Singara. 
Nisibis, too, was visited by him : that frontier fortress 
which had in other days been so long a bulwark to the 
Greeks. Everywhere victory attended his banner; a pre¬ 
sage of what was to follow. And, on his return after 

1 Thogrul Becus domicilium fecit in arce imperiali; fuitque ei Bagdadi stabilitum 
impcrium.” Elmakin. So too Abulfeda. 
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a year’s campaign to Bagdad, for tlie purpose of the 
more solemn inauguration that we spoke of, 1 (an inaugur- 
ative ceremony celebrated in Oriental history, 2 ) the result 

1 The date of the investiture is fixed by Abulfeda as on the 25th Dzoulead, A. II. 
449 : with which date Elmakin’s narrative perfectly agrees. 

2 As regards this ceremonial Elmakin thus speaks; u Chalifa induit principcm 
Togrul Becum veste imperiali, eumtpie coronavit, et torque atque armillis ornavit, 
scripsitque ei auctoritatem eonsignatam de pnefectura auhe sum.” Abulfeda adds 
that the Chalif committed the charge of the empire to him in words like these : 
“ Mandat Chalifa turn curie onme id terrarum quod Deus ejus eura? et imperio eom- 
misit; ’tibique civium piorum, fidelium, Down eolentium, tutelam subloeatorio uo- 
minc demandat.” 

In De Guignes’ abstract of the history the date is printed 25th Dzoulead, A.II. 

448, simply by an error of'the press for 449. That it is a misprint is plain ; for De 
Guignes dates Thogrul Beg’s quitting Bagdad the 10th Dzoulead 448; then speaks of 
his besieging Moussul for four months, then Singara, and not till after these evmts, 
returning to go through the ceremony of investiture at Bagdad Unfortunately Dr. 
Keith did not observe that it was a misprint, or consult original authorities ; and 
building his calculations and exposition of this Apocalyptic period upon it, built on a 
foundation of sand. 

As the ceremonial was very notable, it was one that might not improperly have 
been made an epoch of commencement to the prophetic period, if its chronology had 
answered. At the same time it must be remembered, first, that we date a reign'from 
the accession of the monarch, not from his coronation : (and both Abulfeda and El- 
makin, as the reader lias seen, assign Tliogrul Beg’s appointment , or accession, to the 
office of secular Head of the Moslem empire to the year A.II. 447 :) also that the 
epoch noted in the prophecy is that of the reloosing from the Euphrates of the power 
that had been bound there, not of its rc-invigoration. 

Dc Guignes’ fuller narration is borrowed from Al Bondari's Arabic History of the 
Seljukides: about whom Gibbon says in a Note, when referring to be Guignes , Yol. 
x. p. 349, “ I am ignorant of Ilondari's age, country, and character.” As the sub¬ 
ject described is a curious and interesting one, both to the general reader and the 
prophetic student, and I found, on reference to our University Libraries and the 
British Museum, that the same want of information still continued with regard to 
this the chief author on whom we have to depend for the narrative, it seemed to me 
worth while to make inquiries at the King’s Library at Paris ; where I doubted not 
Bondari’s manuscript would be found. In reply J/. Eeinoud (of the Library) oblig¬ 
ingly gave me the following information on the manuscript and its author. “ L’ouvrage 
est unc Ilistoire des Sulthans Seljoukides, ecrite en Arabe par Emad-vddin , secretaire 
du grand Saladin. (Yoycz sur Emad-eddin ce (pie j’ai dit dans moil Introduction 
aux Extraits des Historiens Arabcs des Croisades, Paris 1829, en 8vo.) Cot otivrage 
fait partie des manuscrits Arabcs de la Bibliothcquc Koyale, fonds St. Germain, No. 
327. Conirnc il etait eerit dans un style poetique et plcin d’emphase, un eompa- 
triote d’Eraad-eddin, lc tSheikh-Fath, tils d’Aly, tils de Mohammed, al Bondary, al 
Ispahany, I’abregea, et le reprnduisit sous des formes plus simples. La redaction 
d’Al-Bondary sc trouve parnii les manuscrits Arahes de la Bildiothequc, ancien fonds, 
No. 707, A. C’est eelle-ci dont De Guignes a fait usage.” 

He was so good as to forward at the same time a French translation of Emad- 
eddin’s account of the ceremonial at Bagdad, made for me by M. Munk, an eminent 
Oriental scholar at Paris*, which the literary reader will, 1 am sure, thank me for 
subjoining. 

Ret our de Togrulhcg d Bagdad.—II se present e devant lc Khalife. 

II retourna a Bagdad victorious, et dans toute la plenitude de la puissance. Le 
Khalife liii donna line audience, le jour de Samedi 25 de Dhou’l Kaada (de. l’annoe 

449. *) II s’embarqua sur le Tigre, faisant courir son esquif sur l’ondc du tleuve, 

* L’an nee 449 n’est pas indiquec par Bondari; niais on la trouve a la tin du 
chapitre precedent dans Pouvrage original, dont celui de Bondari li’cst qu’un extrait. 
Lc chapitre suivant commence dans les deux ouvrages par l’aunee 450. 
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is thus described by Elmakin ; “ There was now none left 
in Irak or Chorasmia who could stand before him.” 1 
And what then the interval between this epoch of the 
loosing of the united Turco-Moslem power from the 
Euphrates, and that of the fall of Constantinople ; in other 
words, between the 10th Dzoulcad A.H. 443, and the 

jusqu’a ce qu’il arriva a la porte de raisericorde de la sublime cour, et du palais. 
La oil lui presenta un coursier qu’il monta; et il entra a cbeval jusqu’au vestibule 
du palais de la paix* * * § et de la citadelle d’Islamisme. ^Ensuite il descendit, et marcba 
& pied; et les Emirs marcherent devant lui, sans armes, jusque la oil residait la 
majeste, et oil la direction (de la foi) subsistait par Kaiem: lieu digne de la mission 
(prophetique), siege perpetuel de l’lmamat; oil la prophetie ne cessait d’etre bere- 
ditaire, et ou renaissait sans cesse la valeur. Un rideau plein d’eclat etait suspendu 
sur le pavilion, et la purete de la grandeur etait empreinte sur cette magnificence. 
Al-Kaiem-biamr-Allah etait assis derri&re le rideau, sur un trone eleve ; dans un por- 
tique qui etait bien fait pour donner sejour a la grandeur, et dans un palais dont le 
sol etait un ciel pour la gracieuse reception. Sur ses epaules, et dans sa main, on 
voyait la Borda et le sceptre du propliete, arroses de l’eau (de l’eclat) pure de Mo¬ 
hammed. Lorsque Togrulbeg se fut approcbe du sublime siege, et des marches 
voilees, lorsque le rideau du pavilion fut leve, et qu’il vit briller le visage du Khalife, 
comme la lune dans les tenebres du trone sublime, il s’acquitta de ses devoirs (de 
respect), et se prosterna. Eusuite il se releva; et debout devant Kaiem, il attendait 
les ordres qui lui seraient donnes. Le supreme Reis monta sur un siege elegant. 
Le Khalife lui dit: Fais monter Rocn-eddaula f aupres de toi. Avec lui se trouvait 
Mohammcd-ben-Mansour al Condari, qui lui servait d’interprete. On pla 9 a un 
siege pour Togrulbeg. Il s’assit, et Ami d-al-mule £ lui lut l’acte d’investiture du 
Khalife.§ Ensuite Togrulbeg se leva pour aller a l’endroit oil il devait recevoir sa 
haute dignite, et etre revetu du manteau d’honneur (Khilah) j| . . . . Ou lui mit des 
bracelets et un collier, et on le revetit de six Khilut noires, montees sur un seul 
bord (autour du cou), et par lequeiles on lui confia a la fois le gouverncment des 
sept climats. Il fut par6 d’un turban musque et dore; et il portait a la fois les deux 
couronnes des Arabes et des Perses; ce qui lui fit donner les surnoms de Motaivwedj 
(couronne) et Moammcm (orne d’un turban). II On lui ceignit une epee ornee d’or. 
Puis il sortit, et revint s’asseoir sur le siege. Il voulut se prosterner; mais il ne le 
pouvait pas, a cause de la couronne Imperiale qu’il portait. Il demanda la faveur de 
baiser la main du Khalife. Celui-ci la lui donna deux fois: il la baisa, et la porta 
sur ses yeux. Le Khalife lui fit ceindre une autre epee qu’il avait devant lui; et 
par les deux epees il se voyait investi du gouvernement des deux royaumes. Le 
Khalife l’appela lioi de VOrient et de VOccident; et, ayant fait apporter le diplome, 
il lui dit, “Voiei notre diplome, dont notre ami Mohammcd-ben-Mansour va vous 
donner lecture. Nous le deposons entre vos maius. Gardez-le bien. C’est un lien 
sur, et qui merite toute confiance. Et maintenant levez vous. Que Dieu vous ae- 
corde sa protection, et que son ceil veille sur vous!” ** 

1 “ Nec in utraque Irace et Chorasmia quisquam fuit reliquus qui litem ei 
moveret.” 

* Allusion au nom de la ville de Bagdad, qui s’appelait aussi Ville , ou Habitation , 
de la Paix . 

f Souticn de Vempire, titre d’honneur de Togrulbeg. 

X Miuistre de Togrulbeg residant a Bagdad. Voyez Aboulf. Annal. Moslem. 
Tom. iii. p. 161. 

§ L’enumeration de tout ce que le Khalife lui confia en le nommant Emir-al- 
Omora. 

|| Je supprime ici quelques mots qur ne s’accordent pas dans les deux manuscrits. 
Bs ne renferme qu*une paraphrase poetique de la Khilah. 

If [N.B. Compare this notice of the Arab gilded turban , or crown , with the Apo¬ 
calyptic “ crowns like gold ,” said of the locusts. See p. 438 supra.] 

** Lit. garde par le calme de Dieu, et regarde par l’oeil de sa protection. 
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29th of May A.D. 1453, on which day the siege (begun 
on the (itli of April previous) fatally ended ? And how 
does it correspond with the prophetic period before us? — 
The calculation is soon made. The 10th Dzoulcad, A.II. 
44S, corresponds with January 18, 1057 A.I). 1 From 
this to January IS, A.D. 1453, is 390 years; and to May 
29 of that same year, 130 days more. Such is the exact 
historical interval.—And now, turning to the prophetic in¬ 
terval, since its hour and day and month and year amounts, 
as has been already shown, on the most exact, calculation 
to 396 years, and 118 days, 2 we find that it falls short of 
the whole historic interval by but 12 natural days, or 
less than half a prophetic hour: so that, in fact, had the 
prophecy been expressed as “ two hours and a day and a 
month and a year,” it would have overleaped the real epoch 
of the fall of Constantinople by near three weeks.—Nor 
this alone. "We may trace the fulfilment yet more exactly. 
The precise day of the Apocalyptic period’s expiring, and 
consequently that “ after which,” according to it, the third 
of men was to be slain, was May 16, the fortieth da// of 
the siege. And is then our usual Apocalyptic expositor. 
Gibbon, silent about it ? Not so. We find him marking 
that last crisis in the siege, when Mahomet, by transporting 
his war galleys across the isthmus of Galata into the inner 
harbour, and with their aid planting batteries against the 
long river defences, had completed the investment of the 
devoted city; and, without a hope remaining to it any 
longer, was preparing his final assault. Then follow the 
unintended expository words ; “After a siege di forty days 
the fate of Constantinople could be no longer averted.” 3 
That fortieth day was the day of the death-warrant of the 
Greek empire. 

1 Tn the Latin translations of Abulfcda and Elmakin, the date by the Christian 
JEra is noted marginally, as well its the year of the Hegira. But the reader who has 
not access to these works will find in kir II. Nicholas’s volume on Chronology, in 
Lardner’s Encyclopedia, both a Table of the Turkish months, and a simple rule for 
turning Turkish time into that of the Christian JEra. The Turkish year, being lunar, 
is 11 (lays short of the solar. Of its 12 months Ramadan is the 9th, Ihoulcade the 11th. 

2 See p. *522 supra.— In support of my view of a prophetic hour as j'jth of a pro¬ 
phetic day, i. e. a year, I omitted to observe at p. 325, that Ezekiel’s “day for a year” 
was evidently one of 12 hours only, not including the night. 

3 Gibbon xii. 221. Gibbon does not here give bis authority: but it seems to be 
from Chalcondylas, Lib. viii., that he has taken tills precise date of time, kai t nt 
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Such is the result of our investigation. And surely it 
must be deemed most remarkable. For my own part, 
when I consider the length of the period embraced by the 
prophecy, scarce less than 400 years,—and when I con¬ 
sider further, that of all symmetrical chronological formulae, 
such as symbolic prophecy alone makes use of, 1 there 
does not seem to be one that could express the interval 
with anything like the same exactness as that before us,—• 
I cannot but partake of Mede’s feeling of admiration, 2 and 
marvel greatly at it. Who but He could have announced 
the period who knoweth the times and the seasons, and fore- 
seetli the end from the beginning ?—Nor let me forget to 
add, with reference to that singular mystical form in which 
the period is exprest, “ the hour and day and month and 
year,” that even this would seem very singularly to have had 
in it a something of Turkish character. The only term of 
time similarly exprest that has ever met my eye in historic 
record, is that which defined the truce granted to our 
Richard the 1st by the Turkman chief Saladin ; 3 —“ three 

TsaaapciKovTa i) fit p ag rotg rr)Xe(3oXoig stvttts to ru\og i<xyi/pfc>£, Kai Kctre- 
(3ci\e fitya gtpog. This he says, after an account of Mahomet’s transportation of a 
small fleet of his war-ships from the Bosphorus into the inner harbour, whereby he 
became master of it; then building a floating bridge, and planting batteries on 
it; and thence cannonading the long line of wall and towers hitherto unscathed, 
which skirted the Western water line of the harbour. (In all which Phranza cor¬ 
roborates him.) Then, adds Chalcondylas, it was evident that the Greeks were in bad 
case; avvtfiaivtv ovtu) 7ravTa\i) TroXiopKuaQai rrjv ttoXiv , kcli ra rrjg TroXeug Tavrt] 

7 rpayyara, kcli tJ>v tXXgvu>v, aaQevr) ylyvsadm. 

Further it would appear from Ducas (see Univ. Anc. Hist. xvii. 213) that at this 
crisis the Greek Emperor in despair sent to offer the Sultan to hold Constantinople and 
the Greek empire as his vassal and tributary, if he would raise the siege and spare it; 
hut had his otter rejected by Mahomet. Whereupon it only remained to the unhappy 
Emperor to sell his life and city dear; what remained of the defence being hut to him 
the agony of dying hard. 

1 e. g. a time, times, and half a time; forty-two months; 1260 days; 70 weeks. 
The only way of expressing the period to the end of the siege as exactly as the Apoca¬ 
lyptic formula is by computation of the whole in hours. The actual interval amounts 
to 4755± prophetic hours, the Apocalyptic to 4755. Would the former rude expression 
have accorded with Scripture use or beauty ? Reckoned to its virtual ending the pro¬ 
phetic formula, as we have seen, is absolutely exact. 

2 Mede, like his follower Dr. Keith, dates indeed from the epoch of the inaugur¬ 
ation of Thogrul Beg; and is, like him, incorrect in his calculation, although in a 
different way. He knew the true year, A. II. 449, of the inauguration, from El- 
makin, hut not the month : and, supposing it might be the very beginning of that 
year of the Hegira, inferred a coincidence between the historic period thus com¬ 
menced, and the prophetic, which did not exist. But this is a comparatively un¬ 
important difference. The main point is the reference of the commencement of the 
prophetic period to the Turkman’s connexion with the caliphate under Thogrul Beg. 
Of this Mede is the originator. And certainly it was due to Mede, on the part of 
Dr. Keith, to have so mentioned him. 

3 “ The truce was concluded for three years , three months , three weeks , three days , 
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hours, and three days, and three weeks, and three months, and 
three years all nouns of time to be added together, let us 
observe, just as here, and taken in the aggregate. 

and three hours: a magical number which had probably been devised bv the Eu¬ 
ropean.” So Iluine, in his Richard I, Yol. ii. p. 21. Now that this was a form of 
the Turkman Paladins devising, not King Richard’s or other European's, appears 
from the fact that Saladin dictated the terms of truce; which was negotiated with 
him by Saladiu’s brother Saphadin, from friendly regard to Richard, in his illness and 
difficulties. 

As to his original authority for so stating the period, Hume spec ifics none. Nor 
does the French “ Biographic Universelle,” Tom. xxxvii. p. 540, when similarly 
stating it; “ II se vit oblige dc conclure avec Saladin une trevc dc trois ans, trois 
mois, trois semaines, trois jours , et trois heures .” And I have had some difficulty 
in ascertaining the point.—Generally the Chroniclers, both European and Oriental, 
speak of the time of truce, as one for three years from a certain day. So Yinisauf, 
(p. 422): “Saphadin solieite tales sub hae forma procuravit inducias: viz. ut As- 
calon .... dirueretur, a nullo hominum reparauda ante ter min urn trium annontm , ad 
Pascha proximum sequentium vel ineipientium ; sod post trvs annas quisquis su])eriori 
vigeret potentia cederet Asealon cam occupanti: ” and again ; “ inducias in tres unnosP 
So again similarly Roger Jloveden ; “treugas a Pasehate proximo venturo per trmi¬ 
nium:'* and Matthew Paris; “trenga* inter Christianoset Paganos,. . d Pascha sub¬ 
sequent i usque ad terminum trium annorum.” OtherwisejBohadin, in his Life of Saladin, 
p. 259 : “ Conditiones pacis in tres annos , qu;e initium sumcret it die Mereurii, 22 
Pjabuni , anni 588 (=A.D. 1192):” adding that “die Mereurii, 22 Sjabani illuscente, 
omnes ad regent [Rieardum] se sistere jussi. Ejus aeeepta manu, jnsjurandum quo- 
cpie exegerunt.” From which same day Abulfeda* says that it was for three years 
and three months. “ Indueiis ansant pradmit morbus regis Anglia 1 , longfi jam fessi 
militia. . . . De indueiis transactum est die Sabbati 18 Sjabani, ejusdemque mensis 
22, qui Mereurii erat dies, junjura turn. . . . Communes terra marique paetie inducin', 
qiiii* et tres menses durarent, ineipercntque ab Elnlo, qni eongrnit in 21 

Sjabani.” And Richard of Devizes (a contemporary of King Richard) in his Chro¬ 
nicle, £ 93, states the period precisely as Hume and the French Biographer. “The 
Council was assembled before his brother Saladin : and, after seventeen days of 
weighty argument, Saphadin with difficulty succeeded in prevailing on the stubborn¬ 
ness of the Gentiles to grant a truce to the Christians. The time was appointed, aud 
the form approved. If it please King Richard, for the space of three years , three 
months, three Weeks, three days, and three hours , such a truce shall be observed be¬ 
tween the Christians and the Gentiles, At.” 

Now at first sight there will appear to he in these various reports such direct in¬ 
consistency as to the exact length of the truce granted by Saladin, that it may seem 
scarcely warrantable to take for granted, so as do Hume and others, the correctness of 
Richard of Devizes’ statement; notwithstanding even its important, though only 
partial, confirmation by Abulfeda. In fact the well-known modern French Historian 
of the Crusades, M. Michaud, resting implicitly on Yinisauf, do* s not hesitate to state 
the length of the truce at 3 years and 8 mouths : his 8 months expressing the in¬ 
terval from the time of signing the truce to the next ensuing Paster, which festival 
he evidently supposes YinDauf to have meant by the “ Pascha proximum aud his 
3 years being Yinisauf s three years, beyond and alter that paster, f 

After however considering and comparing the s< veral reports, 1 perceive clearly 
that there is a way of reconciling them; and this, one that quite justifies and cor¬ 
roborates the statement of Richard of Devizes.—First, it is evident, as regards that 
chronicler, that lie understood his remarkably exprest period of the truce, as meant 
to he reckoned from the time when it was signed by Richard. Now we know both 
from Bohadin and Almlfeda that this time of signing was Wednesday morning, at 
dav-dawn, on the 22nd of the Turkish month Sjahan A. II. 588: i. e. as Almileda 

* Ibid. 55, 50.—Abulfeda was a descendant of Saladin’s brother. Gibbon xi. 131. 

f So too Bohn’s English Translation of Yinisauf, p. 330. 
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There is just one thing that I must not omit, ere 1 con¬ 
clude this head and chapter. I mean to impress upon 
the reader’s mind how remarkable, and contrary to all human 
probability, after once the Turkman woe had been let loose, 
was the protraction of its accomplishment of the work of 
destruction assigned it, to this far distant sera. Ere 40 
years had elapsed from Thogrul Beg’s inauguration, Con¬ 
stantinople and its empire were on the very verge of ruin 
by the Seljukian Turks: and nothing less than an almost 
miraculous intervention seemed capable of averting it. 
But the intervention occurred. The crusades from western 
Europe, however ultimately ineffective in Syria, yet so crip¬ 
pled the Seljukian power, as for 200 years to aid in uphold- 

explains it, the 2nd EIul, or 2nd September A.D. 1192; seeing that the Syrian 
month Elul answered entirely to the September month of the Latin Calendar.* 
Next, and with reference to the other chroniclers, it will be found that the word 
Pascha , which occurs in their definition of the time of truce, was not one exclusively 
applied by the middle-age ecclesiastical writers to the Feast of Paster; but also to 
the other two great Christian festivals of Christmas and Whitsuntide , specially the 
former. f Which considered, it may well suggest itself, even a priori, as most pro¬ 
bable that the Pascha proximum meant by our chroniclers, when writing of a 
transaction in September , would be the next Christmas festival. Let us then cal¬ 
culate the period on this hypothesis, and compare it with the other. And, 
since from September 2nd to December 2nd is 3 months, from December 2nd to De¬ 
cember 23rd 3 weeks, from December 23rd to December 26th 3 days, it results that 
Yinisauf s, Matthew Paris’, and Roger Hoveden’s 3 years of truce “ post Pascha 
proximum,” i. e. “after the next Christmas,” added to the previous interval of truce 
from the time of signing, corresponds quite to exactness with Richard of Devizes’ 
period of 3 years , 3 months , 3 weeks , and 3 days ; the 3 hours additional fixing the 
expiration of the truce at about 9 A.M. on the day after Christmas-day, 11954 

* So Sir H. Nicholas, in his Chronology of History, p. 10. Speaking of the 
Seleucidean Era, “ which prevailed not only in Seleucus’ dominions, but among almost 
all the people of the Levant,” he says that “ the Julian year, formed of the Roman 
months, to which Syrian names were given, was used; ” and that the Syrian month 
Ploul answered to the Roman September: also that the Greeks of Syria generally 
commenced the year with September 1. 

Bohadin’s and Abnlfeda’s date of the truce well agrees with the other Chroniclers’ 
report of what preceded and followed. The last previous date in Yinisauf is the day 
of St. Peter ad Yincula, or August 1. On that day occurred King Richard’s relieving 
Joppa; and shortly after a dangerous conflict, in which Richard repulsed his assail¬ 
ants, but afterwards fell ill from the fatigue. Which illness gave occasion to the ne- 
gociations for a truce. The truce concluded, he embarked for Western Europe on 
Thursday Oct. 8. So Hoveden : “ post festam S. Michaelis, octavo Idus Octobris, 
feria 5.” 

t So Ducange in his Mediaeval Dictionary, on Pascha. “ Quodlibet magnum Fes- 
tum in qnibusdam provinciis vocari Pascha observat Durandus. Certe constat hodie 
omnes majores festivitates Paschata Italos et Ilispanos vocare.” And so Sir H. Ni¬ 
cholas ibid. p. 128: “ Paque de Noel, Christmas-day : formerly called Paque without 
any addition; distinguished from the Feast of the Resurrection by the latter being 
called Les grandes Paques.” 

j; If we count from the 1st of Elul, as perhaps docs Abulfeda, then the truce would 
expire at 9 A.M. on the Christmas-day , 1295. 
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ing against it the Greek empire . 1 Then the Moguls under 
Zenghis yet further crippled, and delayed the resuscitation 
in its strength, of the Turkish power.—And, after it had 
at length risen up in all its pristine vigour, under the Amu- 
raths and the Bajazets of the new Othman dynasty, and 
when, some fifty years and more before the hour day 
month and year had come to a completion, Constantinople 
and the empire were again on the verge of destruction ;— 
when the chivalry of the West, vainly intervening, had been 
broken in the battle of Nicopolis, and the victorious Baja- 
zet thus addressed the emperor, “ Our invincible scymitar 
lias reduced almost all Asia, and many and large countries 
in Europe, excepting only the city of Constantinople: re¬ 
sign that city, or tremble for thyself and thine unhappy 
people;”—when, I say, the slaying of the third part of 
men seemed thus imminent, full half a century before the 
prophetic period had elapsed that fixed it, what was there 
that could occur to prevent the catastrophe? Behold, from 
the far frontiers of China, Tamerlane was brought against 
him. “The savage,” says Gibbon, “was forced to relin¬ 
quish his prey by a stronger savage than himself: and by 
the victory of Tamerlane the fall of Constantinople was 
delayed about fifty years.” 2 —But when the predicted 
period had elapsed, and the Sultan Mahomet was pressing 
the siege, like some of his predecessors before him, then no 
intervention occurred to delay the catastrophe, either from 
the East or West, from the crusaders of Christendom or the 
savage warriors of Tartary. On the dial-plate in heaven, 
the pointing of the shadow-line told that the fatal term had 
expired, the hour and day and month and year. Then’ 
could no longer the fate of the unhappy Greek be averted. 
And the artillery of the Otlmians thundered irresistibly 
against Constantinople: and the breach was stormed: and 
the city fell:—and, amidst the shouts of the conquering 
Turkmans from the Euphrates, and the dying groans of 

1 Tho Latin* weakened indeed the Greek empire but not so as to interfere with 
their delay ini' its destruction by the 'lurks. So Gibbon, xi. 105; “The tirst crusade 
prevented tho fall of the declining empire.*’ 

2 Gibbon \i. 400, \ii. 20. The date of Rajazet’s defeat by Tamerlane was July 28, 
1402 ; the place Angora. 


31 * 
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the last Constantine, the third of the men were slain, the 
Greek empire was no more ! 1 


1 It is the observation of Aristotle, Polit. iv. 14; 7 ) yap TroXtrtia j3 1 o g rig tan 
tt}q 7 ro\tiog’ the same figure of life being applied by him to political constitution and 
independence as here.—Scriptural examples occur elsewhere. So llosea xiii. 1; 
“When Ephraim offended, then he died." So too the Christian father Jerome, of 
Rome and its empire, when first threatened by Alaric; “ Roma vitam auro redimit.” 
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No. I. 

NOTICE OF THE ARGUMENTS OF PROFESSORS LUCRE AND 
M. STUART FOR THE GALRA1C OR XEROXIC DATE 
OF THE APOCALYPSE. 


{See Page 48.) 

Subsequently to the printing of the greater part of my second Edi¬ 
tion Professor Moses Stuart’s Apocalyptic Commentary came into my 
hands; the result, it is said, of some twenty years’ thought and la¬ 
bour : 1 and, after the publication of that Edit ion, the “ Einlcitung ” to a 
Commentary there promised by Professor Liieke. 2 And I have carefully 
looked into both the one and the other to see by what new evidence or 
argument they might seek to justify the Keronic date, on which in 
fact their systems are alike mainly based. The argument occupies in 
M. Stuart from p. 203 to p. 2S4 of his first Volume; in Liieke the 
Sections 29 and 44, beginning at pp. 245, 403, respectively. The 
greater part of the ground I have already gone over; but there are 
some points new. And, as the subject is so important, the advocates 
on the side I oppose so well known for ability and learning, their 
assertion of the correctness of their view so dogmatic and positive, 
and moreover a movement of mind among some of the more literary 
in this country, especially of the dissenting body, has been lately 
manifested in unison with the German and American Professors, 3 I 

1 So the Bibliothcea Sacra. 

* Ed. Bonn, 183*2. I know not whether the intended Commentary was ever published. 

a 1 infer this from an Article in the Eclectic Review of Dec. 1814, entitled Theory of 
Prophetic Interpretation, followed by another in Kitto’s Biblical Cyclopaedia on the 
word Revelation ; both, it seems, by Dr. Davidson of the Lancashire Independent Col¬ 
lege : and from an Article entitled “On the Date of the Apocalypse,” in the Biblical 
Review and Congregational Magazine of March 1846. 

In our own Church l'rojessor Lee has also advocated a date prior to the destruction 
of Jerusalem. But in his recently published elaborate work on Prophecy (London, 
1849), he does not enter on the argument from historic testimony: simply saying, p. 
237 ; “ It is true traditiou makes Patmos the place of John’s exile under Domitian ; 
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think it right to put the reader in full possession of their arguments 
and evidence:—of Professor Stuart’s more particularly ; as having 
written latest, and perused and made use of Liicke. Their argument 
embraces of course both the external evidence, (that of historical 
testimony ,) and the internal. Let me notice what seems noticeable 
in it under either head. 

I. Professor Liicke’s and Stuart’s external , or historical , evidence. 

1. And here, in his opening summary, 1 Professor Stuart admits dis¬ 
tinctly in the first instance the futility of the attempts that have been 
made to get rid of Irenceus 9 famous testimony asserting the Domitianic 
date, by supplying another nominative case, instead of AiroKaXy^tg, to 
the verb eiopadr j, so as I have stated at p. 33 supra: whether I waring, 
on Wetsteins principle; or ovofxa, on KnitteVs and Storr's; or the 
Beast , on that of the Latin translator. An admission in which Liicke 
preceded him. 2 And really the true construction w r ith A7roKaXv\ptg 
is so palpable, that one is astonished at this time of day to find any 
respectable writer so bewildering himself, as to attempt the revival of 
the absurdities that Professor Stuart thus rejects. 3 Also he here ad¬ 
mits, (though afterwards, we shall see, recalling or modifying that 
admission,) as probably to be construed the same way with Irenseus’ 
testimony, that of Clemens Alexandrinus , and that of Tertullian , given 
by me at pp. 33, 34 supra: fairly observing that Eusebius and Jerome, 
at least, distinctly so understood and represented the testimony of 
those early fathers. Nor does Liicke materially differ from him. 4 
Further he adds, on the same Domitianic side, the direct testimonies 
of Victorinus , Eusebius , Jerome , Sulpitius Severus , Augustine’s friend 

but this seems to have no better authority than that of conjecture .” A most strange 
statement surely, and strange omission: considering, on the one hand, the notorious 
strength of historic testimony in favour of the Domitianic date ; on the other, the fact 
of the Professor’s whole system of Apocalyptic interpretation depending upon proof of 
its falsehood ! 

1 i. 263. * p. 298. 

3 So however the writer in the Biblical Review, referred to in a preceding Note, who 
adopts Wetstein's view.—Let me put a parallel case. Suppose a writer at this present 
time noticing some enigmatic allusion in the imagery of Coleridge’s Christabel, and 
then observing, “ Had it been necessary it might have been explained to us by him 
whose poetic eye saw pictured before it the imagery of the poem ; having been seen not 
very long since , but almost in our own generation, shortly before the end of the reign 
of George the 3rd,” what should we think of a critic arguing that it was the writer’s 
meaning that Coleridge himself was then seen; (qu. as an apparition f) not the 
imagery of the poem ? 

* At least as regards Clement. See his p. 405. 
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Orosius, and that of the author of a Greek work on the twelve 
Apostles, vulgarly ascribed to llippolytus : 1 to which, let me observe, 
we may probably add that of Gregory Nyssen ?—Against all which 
weighty and strong evidence what has he to oppose P Excepting a 
dubious passage from Origcn , of which, as most important, 1 deem it 
best to take notice by itself afterwards, and an anonymous Latin 
Treatise, supposed to be of the date 196, and acknowledged by him 
to be nearly worthless, 3 there is nothing more than the old names of 
JSpiphanius , the Syriac Version's Title-Page , Andreas , Arethas , 'and 
Theopliylact: — i. e . of Epiphanius , advocating a Claudian date, not a 
Eeronic ; and exposing in it withal, as I have shown, his own self-con¬ 
tradiction and absurdity : 4 —of the Syriac Version , against the gener¬ 
ally-admitted lateness of which, as being the Philoxcnian of about 
A.D. 500, 5 Professor Stuart has only to state that this “is somewhat 
doubtful; ” and “ that it tcoitld rather seem that there was a Syriac 
Version of the Apocalypse earlier than the Philoxenian,because 
Ephrem Syrus of the 5th Century often appealed to the Apocalypse, 
and “ is generally supposed not to have understood Greek : ” (an hy¬ 
pothesis on an hypothesis;)—of Andreas of the 6th Century, from 
whose statement that there were some who applied Apoc. vi. 12 
(though he himself did not) to Titus’ destruction of Jerusalem, our 
American Professor argues that “they of course believed that the 

1 All cited or referred to by me pp. 34—36 supra, except that of the pseudo-Hip- 
polytus, which I omitted as worthless. 

v lie calls the Apocalypse TtXteTuia x a P tTOS /h/?\os. Tom. iii. p. 601. I 
borrow this from Hr. Wordsworth's recent Apocalyptic Commentary, p. 1. 1 presume 
the TtXtvTaia has reference to the time of the Hook’s composition ; which would 
hardly have been regarded as a clear fact by Gregory, unless he had judged it to have 
been written under the Domitianic persecution, not the A 'cronic. 

3 “ A fragment of an ancient Latin writing, probably about A. H. 196, first pub¬ 
lished by Muratori in his Antiq. ltal. iii. p. 854, and attributed by many, yet without 
good reason, to the presbyter Cuius. C. F. Schmidt has copied it. It contains a kind 
of catalogue of the N. T. Scriptures : and, among other things, says ; ‘ Paulns, sequens 
pradecessoris sui Johannis ordiucm, non nisi nominatim septem ecelcsiis scribit ordino 
tali.’ John therefore was Paul’s predecessor, according to this writer: uud, as John 
wrote only to seven churches by name, so Paul, following his example.” So Professor 
Stuart, p. 266 ; adding : “ No great reliance can be placed on this incondite composi¬ 
tion.”—And with good reason. For what docs the writer make St. Paul do ? Since 
John did not (even on the Neronic theory) return from Patinos, and publish the Apo¬ 
calypse, till after Nero’s death, and Paul sufiered before Nero*s death, by making 
Paul to have written his Epistles, or settled the number of them, after St. John’s 
publication of the Apocalypse, our author makes him to have done so after his oxen 
death !! 

' See my pp. 38, 39 supra. So Liickc 406: “ Diesc Meinung, so singular und un- 
wahrschcinlieh, . . . folgt Niemand weitcr.” 

s See my quotation from Michaelis, p. 39, Note 2 . 
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Apocalypse was composed before that event; whereas, since Andreas 
also states that there were expositors who explained the successive 
Seals of Christ’s birth, baptism, ministry, and burial, 1 he might 
equally well argue that those expositors believed the Apocalypse to 
have been composed before Christ's birth : —of Arethos , whom Pro¬ 
fessor Stuart states to have been also of the 6th Century, whereas I 
have proved him to have been as late at least as the 8th or 9th; 2 
and whose self-contradicting testimony, and recognition of the Donii- 
tianic date of St. John’s banishment to Patmos, (also cited by me,) 3 
the Professor states but in part, and therefore unfairly: 4 —also finally 
of Theophylact , a writer of the xith (!) century. 

Such, I say, is Professor Stuart’s own list of the opposing historic 
testimonies. And, in reviewing and comparing the two lists, what 
might we expect to be his judicial sentence as to their comparative 
weight and value ? Surely this, that there is in reality no comparison 
whatsoever between them: the one being so strong, not in respect of 
number only, but of age , weight of character , and consistency; the 
other in every respect so weak. Instead of this, however, we have 
the amusing statement; “ If now the number of the witnesses were 
the only thing which should control our judgment, we must, so far as 
external evidence is concerned, yield the palm to those who fix on 
the time of Domitian: ”—there being added, in order to make the 
other side seem even to preponderate, the assertion that “ a careful 
examination of the matter shows that the whole concatenation of 
witnesses in favour of the Domitianic date hangs upon the testimony 
of Iremeus; ” and moreover a most unwarranted depreciation (in 
spite of certain expressions of respect) of Irenaeus’ own testimony.— 
I say a depreciation of Irenaeus’ testimony. For it is spoken of as 
that of a man who lived, or wrote, some 100 years after Domi¬ 
tian; and only inferred what he tells about the Apocalyptic date 
from the Apocalypse itself ill-understood. 5 Yet did not Irenaeus 
pass his youth, and learn his lessons about St. John, as he himself 
tells us, at the feet of John’s own disciple Polycarp; which latter 
was martyred within little more than a half century from the Domi- 

1 See my notice of Andreas’ Commentary in the Appendix to my Vol. iv. 

2 See p. 39 supra ; also the notice of Arethas in the Appendix to my Vol. iv. 

3 See Arethas’ Note on Apoc. iii. 10, cited in my Vol. iv. ibid ; where he expressly 
states this as his own opinion. 

4 p. 268.—Liicke states the thing more fairly, p. 409. 

5 So Stuart pp. 281, 302; in sequence of Liicke p. 411 “ Irenseus lebte hnndert 

Jahre nach Domitian; also ziemlich fern von der Abfassungszeit der Apokalypse.” 
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tianic persecution r 1 —As to the asserted dependency of all the other 
testimonies on that of Iremeus, how does it appear ? Does Clement 
then confess to this? or Tertullian ? or Victoria ? or even Eusebius, 
Jerome, Sulpitius, or Orosius ? By no means. But because “ their 
evidence is little more than a mere repetition of what Iremeus has said.” 
So the Professor at p. 269: whereas at p. 271, only two pages in ad¬ 
vance, he urges that there are such varieties as to detail in the testi¬ 
monies on the Domitianic side, (Tertullian having apparently placed St. 
John’s return from Patinos before Domitian’s death, Clement of Alex¬ 
andria, Eusebius, and Jerome, on Nerva’s accession after it, and Victo¬ 
rious added the statement of St. John’s being “ inmetallum danmatus,” 
condemned to the mines or quarries, 2 ) as “ make strongly against any 
uniform and certain historical tradition, with regard to the subject be¬ 
fore us.” The Professor here answers himself too well to need any 
other answer. But 1 cannot pass from the argument without ob¬ 
serving that there seems to me to be (somewhat as in the case of the 
Evangelists) just enough variety to mark independence in the testi¬ 
mony ; nothing of such variety as to affect its truth. 

1 Who a better refuter of M. Stuart’s own arguments on this point than M. Stuart 
himself? Read what he says at p. 301, on the value of Irenaeus’ testimony respecting 
St. John’s authorship of the Apocalypse, as in fact representing Polyearp’s own. 
“ Could Iremvus have believed in the apostolic origin of the Apocalypse, if Polycarp 
had not believed the same ? And must not Polyearp have certainly known what 
was the fact in regard to the authorship of the Apocalypse ? .... In his remarks 
on Rev. xiii. 18 (about the number of the Beast) Irenseus speaks of the testimony to 
the reading as being delivered by ekhvwv twv kclt’ oxJ/lu tov la tavv^v iiopuKuTtov. 
Is not Polycarp included among these ? And, if not, does not the testimony necessa¬ 
rily imply, that some of the personal acquaintances of John had ascertained from 
Atm what the reading in question was, and told Iremrus?” Why, this is the very 
passage in which Iremeus tells of the time of the Apocalyptic vision in Patmos, as seen 
under Domitian. See the extract in my p. 32. So Professor Stuart would have it 
that Iremrus must needs have had Polycarp’s or St. John’s own testimony, to one of 
the points that he affirms about the Apocalypse, viz. St John being its author; and 
yet have learned nothing whatsoever, and heard nothing whatsoever, as to that other 
important point that he affirms, of its having been seen under Domitian ! !—Stuart 
himself (p. 281) dates Iremeus’ birth about A.D. 100. 

* “ Condemned to the mines (?) in Patmos.” So writes Professor Stuart, p. 271, with 
a note of interrogation ; implying apparently the sceptical question, “ Were there then 
mines in Patmos?” But metallum signifies marble quarries , as well as mines : such 
quarries as are not in Paros and Antiparos only, but in many other of the JEgeau 
islands. So Statius Silv. iv. 3. 98 ; 

Arcus belligeri dneis trophacis, 

Et totis Ligurum nitons metallis. 

I have observed a note in Burmaun De Vectigal, p. 108, to exactly the same effect. lie 
says ; “ Sub metallis etiam lapidicime habentur : marmora enim, et saxa, et aurum, et 
csetera metallaex terra effodiuutur. Ilinc in Codicum Titulis de Metallariis pleraique 
leges de lapidibus loquuutur.” 
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2. But now comes the testimony of Origen; one which, from the 
importance attached to it alike by Liicke, Stuart, and others of the 
same school, 1 and also as having not at all noticed it in my own sketch 
of evidence, I have thought best, like Professor Stuart himself, to reserve 
for separate consideration. The passage is as follows. “ But the king 
of the Homans, as tradition teaches, condemned John, who bore testi¬ 
mony for the word of truth, to the isle of Patmos. And John informs 
us respecting his own testimony; (or martyrdom;) not stating who 
condemned him: saying in the Apocalypse these things; ‘ 1 John , your 
brother , fyc. was in the island that is called Patmos for the ivord of God 
and he seems to have seen the Apocalypse in that island.” I subjoin 
the original, with the immediately preceding context. 2 —On this passage 
Professor Stuart and his followers thus argue. Origen could not but 
know Irenseus’ declaration as to Domitian having been the king that 
banished John. Yet, knowing this, he refers not to it as decisive, nor 
to tradition as according with it; and even says that John himself has 
not decided the question, who the king was that banished him : thereby 
evidently showing that in his judgment the thing was doubtful, and not 
to be decided in any way that Origen knew. A fact most important, 
considering that “ Origen was the greatest critical scholar of the first 
three centuries.” 3 —Now there is just one little question which an intel¬ 
ligent and reflective reader would wish to put, before acquiescing in this 
view of the passage itself, and of Origen’s meaning in it. Does it occur 
in a discussion, like our own, on the subject of the date of the Apoca¬ 
lypse ; or in any critical sifting of the evidence about it, such as might 
lead to a u decision f on the side of the one Koman king, or the other, 
as the actual banisher,—Nero or Domitian ? To which question the sim¬ 
ple answer is, Nothing of the kind ! Origen had been speaking of Christ’s 
saying to the two sons of Zebedee, James and John, that “ they should 
drink of his cup , and he baptized with the baptism he teas baptized with. 

1 L'ucke p. 404, Stuart 271. It is also noted, and argued from, in the Numbers of 
the Eclectic Review and Biblical Cyclopaedia already referred to. 

8 IT£7raiK:«o-i <$£ vroTypiov, Kai to fiairTio-pa E^airTiadyaav, ol tov Z eBtSaiov uioi* 
sTTEiTTsp 'Hpw&js fjL£v uttekte ivtv I aKoofiov \tov aOEXcpov] Icoavvovpcr)(cupa, 6 5 e' Pto paiwv 
ftaaiXEvs, a>s v 7rapacWis didaaKEi, KctTediKacre. tov lcoavvtjv, papTvpovvTa Sia tov tjjs 
aXijtfEias Xoyov , sis ITar pov tijv vijo’ov. AiScktkei 8e to. TTEpi tou papTvpiov eccvtuv 
latavvys, pi) Xtyuiv tis auTov ko.tE diKacre' (pacrKiov ev tij ATTOKaXuif/zi TavTu' Eyco 
luiavvi)? 6 adzXcpos uptav, Kai (juyKOivuivos ev tij 0Xn|m Kai fiacriXEia kcu inropovij 
tuu lycrov, EyEVopyv ev ti ; vijcrco tij KaXovpEvy Ha-r/xw oia tov Xoyov tov Oeov kui to. 
e£i js. Kai eulke T})V ATroKaXvxlnv evtti vt]cru> TEdEuypyKEvai. Vol. i. p. 417- (Ed. Paris 
1679.) 

3 Stuart 272. 
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And, after an argument of some length, to show that by this baptism 
Christ meant, not the baptism in water , but that of martyrdom or suffer¬ 
ing, he adds that, if this be admitted as the sense of the phrase, 
then Christ’s saying may be shown to have had fulfilment in respect of 
either of the two sons of Zebedee. For, adds he, “ Herod indeed” (the 
Jewish king) “killed James with the sword; but the Roman king, as 
the tradition reports, exiled John to Patmos: who himself tells us the 
fact, though not mentioning who it was that condemned him ; saying, 
‘I was in the isle that is called Patmos for the word of God, &c.’ ” 
The context shows clearly enough, as it seems to me, that the point of 
Origeu’s allusion to what iSt. John had omitted specifying, was its 
being a Roman , not (as in his brother James’ case) a Jewish king, 
that was the author of his suffering. 1 Had Origen wished violently 
to deviate from his whole subjeet, so as darkly to refer to a disputed 
chronological point, would he not, instead of'O ce 'Vupauov fiamXivgy 
have rather said, 'Pw/icuw>' ftaaiXevg ng ?—The passage is surely, 
on the face of the thing, utterly worthless, for the purpose for which 
it has been adduced. Indeed, in so far as it goes, it is in favour of the 
Domitian ic date, not the IN’eronic. For Origen says, in the singular , 
“ as the tradition reports to ns : ” (we h * apaSoong £icW Ktc) not, in the 
plural , “ as two or more varying traditions report.” So that he would 
seem to have known of but one tradition; just like Eusebius 70 or 
80 years afterwards : 2 and that, by necessary inference, the tradition 
of Irenceus ; as he could not be ignorant of it.—In corroboration of 
which view I may add that Victorinus, who so decidedly and unhesi¬ 
tatingly refers John’s banishment to Domitian, and was apparently 
quite unaware of any doubt or variance of opinion on the matter, is 
expressly said by Jerome to have been a careful student of Origen. 3 


1 At first it occurred to me that Origen might have had in his mind, when so speak¬ 
ing, the kindly and forgiving spirit of St. John, in thus never naming his injurcr. 
Professor llug’s remark in his Apocalyptic Commentary, had struck mens here appli¬ 
cable: who, speaking of the Beast’s ten horns as figuring ten Caesars up to Domitian, 
thus expresses himself on John’s supposed omission of Domitian ; “ But has he counted 
only the dead, and is he silent respecting the one living f (i. e. Domitian.) This Ciesar 
had opprest Christianity, and banished John himself. What honourable mention 
eould he make of him t And was it in the spirit of his Master to speak evil of him ? 
Then, if he could not say good, and might [not] say evil, had he any choice hut to he 
silent respecting him ? ” Introd. to New Testament, ii. 080. But, on reconsideration, 
the explanation seems to me clearly enough to be that given above. 

* See to this effect my pp. 35, 36 supra. 

3 “ Taeeo de Victorino, et e:eteris, qui Origenem in cxplanationc duntaxat Scrip- 
turarum seqnuti sunt.” Ad Vigilant. Ep. 36. Cited by Lardner iii. 172. 
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3. Comes Professor Stuart’s addendum on the external evidence for 
the Neronic date, written after receiving Guerike’s adhesion to that 
view: and which in part reverts to the old previously disputed evi¬ 
dence ; in part reports a certain new light protest to be thrown on the 
subject by Guerike.—As to the old , he says that he inclines to think, 
on reconsideration, that both Clement's testimony and Tertullian's 
may be regarded as favouring the Neronic , rather than the Domitianic 
date: 1 the first , because John could hardly at the age of ninety-five 
have been supposed to travel on horse, or on foot, as Clement relates, 
after the young prodigal: 2 (but is not John’s great age at the time 

1 The writer on the Date of the Apocalypse in the Congregational Magazine before 
referred to, when abstracting Professor Stuart’s catena on the Neronic side of the ques¬ 
tion, not only does so without stating the admissions made by the latter with regard to 
the weakness of the evidence, or drawbacks in certain cases, but even lays claim to 
Clement and Chrysostom , unlike the doubtful and vacillating American Professor, as 
distinct and decided witnesses on that side, in respect of their story of the recovered 
reprobate. In order to this it is essential that the story be made one of many years ; 
more than can be supposed to have elapsed between John’s return from Patmos, on 
the hypothesis of the Domitianic date, i. e. A.D. 96, and his death. Accordingly 
(though doubtless from inadvertence) the Reviewer makes Chrysostom so state it; 
“ Some time after this, Clement says not how long, but Chrysostom says many years 
— which however Chrysostom does not say. His expression is iroXvv xpovov a chro¬ 
nological phrase variously to be construed as to length, according to the nature of the 
thing which it relates to ; and which may even sometimes only mean a few days, or 
hours. So in the case of Ajax’s body remaining unburied; (Sophocles Ajax Mastig. 
1402;) yap nroXv s e/ctetcctcu ^ p o y o s, k. t. X. On which says the Scholiast; 
IIo\us XP° vo * <*<t> ov tsteXsvttjksv 6 Aias, Kai civtov Ta<p)]i/ai. So again in 

Arrian’s History, v. 27: Tai/Ta uttovtos AXs^avSpov iroXvv ptv xpovov (rioo-rrri 
7]v, outs avTiXsysiv ToXpwvTaw 7rpos t ov (HaaiXsa sk tov svdsos, outs aruyxwpeii/ 
sdsXov Ttuy. And similarly Joseph. Antiq. Jud. xii. 9. 5; &c.—In the present case a year 
or two w r ould surely satisfy the requirements of the phrase. And this would well consist 
also both with Chrysostom’s intimation that the reprobate was still a young man 
when recovered ; and with Clement’s yet more characteristic intimation, of the inter¬ 
val being simply one in which nothing had occurred in the country Church (though 
ov paxpav, not very far off,) to make it needful previously to send for St. John from 
Ephesus. Now John’s life was prolonged into Trajan’s reign, according to Irenaeus ; 
its 3rd year, say Eusebius and Jerome ; thus giving four years’ interval between his 
return to Patmos, on the Domitianic hypothesis, and death.—As to St. John’s age, which 
the Reviewer says must have been at the lowest computation 90 at Domitian’s death, 
(so presuming on a questioned point, on which see the next Note,) it is a marked feature 
in the story. 

1 have in the above somewhat repeated what is already more briefly said at p. 34, 
from wishing to satisfy the objections of this respectable, but evidently inconsiderate 
writer. 

2 On St. John’s age Jerome’s is, I believe, the most authoritative statement of an¬ 
cient tradition; the same that I have given p. 34, Note 3 , supra. According to this, 
he was still a pner, when called by Christ; a word which, I think, would suggest the 
age of not more than 18. Professor Hug (ii. 261,) reckoning his age as at that time 
about 16, makes him but 19 at Christ’s death; and thus 84 on Nerva’s accession. 

As to St. John’s not being able to travel on horse or on foot at the age of 95, com¬ 
pare Eusebius’ account, or rather that of the contemporary record inserted by him, of 
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one essential point in Clement's story P)—the second because it rather 
seems to him that Tertullian meant to note a synchronism of suffering 
in Paul, Peter, and John, though indeed he does not say anything of 
the kind. To this I deem no further answer necessary, beyond what 
has been already given by me. 1 But the new point is a curious one, 
and deserves notice. Guerike has discovered that Irenceus ’ own 
evidence is for Nero, not Domitian. How so ? It is thus. Irenams 
says that “ the Apocalypse was seen, almost in our generation, npog 
ru> re\ei rijg A ofienavov up\V £•” Now, argues the German critic ; 
1st, if Aofitnavov were a noun and proper name , it ought to have the 
article tov before it, rr)g rov A oyertayov apxvs j and, as this is wanting, 
it must be taken adjectively. Which being so, then 2ndly, in ac¬ 
cordance with the law of Greek grammatical formations, it must be 
regarded as derived from the name Domitius , not Domitian : for the 
adjective formed from Domitian would be A ofuriuvik-og . Hence 
Domitius Xero must be the emperor referred to ; Domitius having 
been Nero’s pnenomen. 

Such is Guerike’s discovery and argument. No wonder Prof. Stuart 
is much struck with it. Says he ; “ The conjecture is very ingenious; or, 
if we must rank it higher, the criticism is acute and discriminating. 
The usual fact is (as Guerike states) that nouns ending in— tog, form 
adjectives in — tKog .... If lie is right in his criticism on the word A opt- 
ricu ov , the past opinions in respect to it present one of the most singular 
eases of long-continued and oft-repeated philological error, which has 
ever come to my knowledge.” 1 Yet the two circumstances, 1. that so 
many Greek fathers, and Latin ones understanding Greek, supposed 
Domitian to have been meant by Irenams, 2. that Domitius was so very 
unusual an appellation of Nero, make the American Professor hesitate 

Polycarp's capture and martyrdom. In which record Polycarp is stated to have 
moved from village to village, on foot apparently, and then rode hack on an ass, then 
walked on foot with alacrity to the Pro-consul’s tribunal, though at an age that can 
hardly have been less than 95; os he speaks of having served God SO years. M. 
Stuart, indeed, i. 292, makes this SO years to mean the whole length of Polycarp’s life. 
But this does not seem to me the natural meaning of his words. 

1 Sec my pp. 40, 41 supra. In order to do away with the argument from Tcrtul- 
lian’s noting John V6a/us/*wie/i< as a punishment inflicted on St. John, and the known 
fact that Domitian so punished Christians as well as others, Professor Stuart says, p. 
281, “ Doubtless banishment of Christians took place under both ; ” i. c. under Xero, as 
well as Domitian. But he gives no authority to prove this ; and, I believe, can give 
none. Sec my observations at p. 44. It is an assumption oil the part of the Professor 
just as gratuitous, as that other assumption, so necessary to his theory, that Nero’s 
persecution of Christians extended beyond Koine, into all the provinces of the empire. 

* i. 283. 
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at acquiescing in Guerike’s solution, and still retain “some doubts” 
respecting the matter. 

Now what is the real state of the question, and real value of Guerike’s 
criticism and argument P 1. Instead of the article tov being required 
before Ao/ienctrov, in case of its being a proper name, we have in the 
very chapter of Eusebius referred to, H. E. v. 8, no less than three cases 
of proper names without the article , in precisely the same collocation, 
between an article preceding them, and the noun that belongs to it 
following : — Ilfpt tt)q I toavvov cnroKaXv'^eoig' blejjLvrjTCu tj] g Iwavvov 
7rp<jjTrig £TTL(TTo\r]g * E k tiov Mciptuiovog (Tvyypafj.fiaTijjy' not tov Iomrrov, 
or tov M apKiojvog .— 2. Even were kopeTiavov taken adjectively, it is 
not true that it can only be derived as an adjective from Ao/ierfoc, 
not kopETLavog. According to analogy it may be from “the latter 
proper name, quite as well as from the former : l and in fact we have 
examples of both kinds of formation. But mark ! Whereas in 
reference to Domitius Nero, Domitius is the usual adjective made 
use of, (so “ Domitia gens ” in Suetonius, speaking of Nero’s gens 
and kindred,) never, I believe, Domitianus ,—in reference to the 
emperor Domitian the adjective Domitianus in question is expressly 
used ; and this by his own friend and contemporary Statius. In the 
Preface to the 4th Book of his Silvse, Statius speaks thus of a road 
formed by Domitian, called in common parlance “ The Domitian 
road; ” “ Tertio viam Domitianam miratus sum.” And indeed he 
heads his third Ode in that Book with the title, (this being the 
subject of the Ode,) “ Via Domitiana .” 


II. So much on the Professors Stuart and Lucke’s external evidence. 


—As to their internal evidence it is based primarily on three points:— 
all alluded to, and sufficiently refuted, I believe, in my preceding Essay. 
1. There is urged the fact of St. John’s Gospel being written in better 
Greek, the Apocalypse more Hebraic, as well with more of fire and 
spirit: a fact accounted for quite otherwise, as I have shown in my 
Note 2 page 5, mapra ; and on which see also to the same effect Prof. 
Hug, ii. 675. 2 */^2. They argue that Jerusalem must have been standing 

1 So e. g. Coaex Justinianus, Vasa Gratiana, &c. 

2 Dr. Wordsworth, well cites the case of Horace, (which I have also myself just 


alluded to) as composer both of the Sermones and the Odes, in quite different styles, in 
illustration of the unreasonableness of those objections that have been drawn from the 
different styles of the Johannic Gospel and the Apocalypse, as if showing that the 
John who was author of the one cannot be the author of the other.—The same illustra- 
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when the Apocalypse was written, because of sealed ones out of the 
tribes of Israel being noted in Apoe. vii, and the temple measured, and 
“ city where our Lord was crucified ” spoken of, in Apoe. xi:—an argu¬ 
ment this which, taking for granted as it does the literal meaning of the 
designation Israel , and the tcmplc-symbo\, See., is one of the most extra¬ 
ordinary cases of the petitioprincipii that 1 have ever met with : espe¬ 
cially considering their recognition of the seven candlesticks,/;# a temple 
like the Jewish , at the opening of the Apocalypse, as symbols of Chris¬ 
tian Churches; and of the twelve tribes of Israel ” in the Xew Jerusa¬ 
lem, at the end of the Apocalypse, as meant of the spiritual Israel, or 
Christian Church} —3. They note the circumstance of five Roman, 
emperors having fallen, reckoned from Julius (Ansar, says Stuart, 
from Augustus, says Liicke ; 2 and the sixth reigning at the time of 
the Apocalypse, according to the Angel’s statement in Apoe. xvii, 
whether Xero or else Galba. AVhich last argument also takes for 
granted, what needs to be proved, that the Least's heads mean single 
emperors; contrary to the analogy of Daniel vii. 0, viii. 22. Oil 
which point, however, and other difficulties connected with the view 
of these expositors, I must beg to refer to my examination of the 
Prceterist Apocalyptic Scheme in the Appendix to my 4th Volume. 
They are difficulties, I believe, which the Pra*terists can never get 
over. 3 

•Ithly there is referred to by them that point of internal evidence, 
arising out of comparison of the Apocalyptic representation of the 
state of the Asiatic Churches, and the Pauline , on which I have 
cursorily touched in my primary Essay on the Date; 1 but on which 
the arguments of these expositors of the German {School make a few 
additional remarks desirable.—it is fully admitted by them that the 
dilference of the Apocalyptic picture and the Pauline, in respect both 
of the number of the Christian Churches in Proconsular Asia, of the 
state of the two older Churches of Ephesus and Laodieea, (the only 
two out of the seven that occur alike in both the two sketches,) and 

ti,,n may be applied, in proof that the greater fire of one composition of an author docs 
not prove it to be the composition of a younger age, the more prosaic style that of an 
older age. Horace’s Sennoncs were productions of a comparatively young age, many 
of his most spirited Odes of an older. Sec Bentley’s Chronological Kssay, prefixed to 
Gcssner’s Horace. 

i M. Stuart ii. 379. * Stuart i. 270, Liicke, p. 417. 

3 Dr. Davidson's internal evidence is a mere repetition of the above from Stuart 
and Liicke. 

4 See my p. 46 supra. 
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of the governing apostle, or bishop , in the one case Paul and Timothy, 
in the other St. John,—that these differences are so marked, as to 
require the supposition of a certain not inconsiderable interval of 
time to account for it. 1 But, says Stuart, “ some seven or eight years 
probably had intervened between Paul’s Letter [to the Church of 
Ephqsus] and the Epistle of St. John: ” 2 (an interval w r hich Liicke’s 
hypothesis of the Apocalypse having been written under Galba, rather 
than Nero, would increase to eight or nine years : 3 ) and that this in¬ 
terval is quite sufficient to account for the changes.—Now I must 
beg the reader here to observe the strange omission made by these 
writers, as if the Epistles to the Ephesians, Colossians, and Philemon, 
were the only Pauline documents extant, to compare with the Apoca¬ 
lyptic. We have also for comparison St. Paul’s two Epistles to 
Timothy, Bishop of Ephesus; and more especially the 2nd Epistle: 
one written, as may be inferred from almost decisive internal evidence, 
during a second imprisonment of St. Paul at Borne, very shortly be¬ 
fore his martyrdom; 4 an event assigned by Liicke himself to the 

1 Liicke, p. 245 ; Stuart, i. 273. 

2 Stuart, ibid. 279. In order to get this seven or eight years’ interval Stuart is obliged 
to suppose that St. John’s Apocalyptic visions, and letters to the Asiatic Churehes, 
were revealed and written not till the very end of Nero’s persecution and life. For of 
Paul’s Epistle to Ephesus the earliest possible date is towards the decline of A.D. 60 ; 
(the true date, I believe, though by most expositors, as I shall have to observe presently, 
it is dated later,) and Nero died in June 68. Now Nero’s persecution begun in 64 ; and 
Paul’s martyrdom under it occurred in 66 or 67. 

3 Liicke, p. 413, expresses himself on this point with a rather strange indistinctness. 
“ Zwischen der Paul. Stiftung des Christenthumes in diesen Gegenden, und dem 
Zeitpunkte wo, nach unsrer Bestimmung, die Apok. geschrieben ist, war weuigstens 
eiue Zeit von mehr als zehn Jahren verflossen. Das ist ein Zeitraum in welchem nicht 
nur eine Menge neuer Gemeinden, die Paulus noch nicht kannte, entstehen, sondern 
auch in den alteren Gemeinden, wie Ephesus, die erste Liebe und Reinheit sich schon 
verlieren und schwachen konnten.” He here speaks in his first sentence of the ten 
years’ interval at least between St. Paul’s “ stiftung des Christenthumes,” planting of 
Christianity in the Asiatic district, and his own date of the Apocalypse, as written 
under Galba. In his second sentence he speaks of a change having in that time taken 
place to the establishment of more Churches there than St. Paul knew. Now Paul’s 
knowledge on this point would of course have to be inferred from his epistles to the 
Churches; supposing (which, as stated above, is not the case) that these were the 
only Epistles of his to judge by :—epistles dating much later than the t “ stiftung ” 
spoken of, and consequently separated by a much shorter interval than ten years from 
Liicke’s Apocalyptie a?ra. 

4 The argument for referring the 2nd Epistle to Timothy to a second imprisonment 
of St. Paul has been well drawn out by Micliaelis and others, and seems to me quite 
decisive. St. Paul’s first imprisonment at Rome followed on his voyage from Caesarea 
through the Mediterranean, by the South of Crete, Malta, and Puteoli: and during 
the two years it lasted he was in his own hired house ; and seems to have had a con¬ 
siderable measure of liberty, with friends ministering to him, and full expectation of 
a release. The imprisonment under which he was suffering when he wrote the 2nd 
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year GS, the last of Xero. 1 Thus the time of the Epistle must be 
considered as almost touching, certainly scarce more than a year or 
two years prior to, the date assigned by Stuart, or even Liicke, to the 
Apocalypse. 2 And consequently, were their theory of the Apoca¬ 
lyptic date correct, we might expect the hints that we find in this 
Epistle of Paul to Timothy about the state of things in the Asiatic 
churches to correspond in considerable measure with the Apocalyptic 
picturings. But is it so? Surely rather the contrary. Xot a hint 
do we find in it of any such large accession and combination of Chris¬ 
tian Churches in Asia as the Apocalypse tells of :—not a hint as to 
persecution (persecution that might probably be unto death) having 
reached, or threatened, the Churches there:—not a hint as to the 
beloved disciple St. John’s arrival, or expected arrival in Ephesus, to 
supersede Timothy in the chief superintendence of the Asiatic 
Churches, and be ready to bear the brunt of the storm coming upon 
them. 3 There is on the face of the documents a marked chronological 
interval between the times of the writing of the one and of the other : 
precisely such an interval as that of the thirty years between the 
A\*ronie persecution, under which Paul suffered ; and the Domitianie, 
under which, according to Iremeus, St. John saw the Apocalypse in 
Patinos. 

5thly, and finally, let me advert to Liicke’s chronological argument, 
from comparison of the Apocalyptic report as to the then state of the 
Laodicean Church, with the fact of the Laodicean earthquake in the 

Epistle to Timothy, followed evidently after a voyage, and journey, in which he had 
dropped Trophimus at Miletus,* Erastus at Corinth, arid, between those two places, 
left a cloak and parchments at Troas. (2 Tim. iv. 13, 20.) Moreover there was then a 
state of persecution and imminent danger, in which he knew that he would have to 
suffer martyrdom. 

' Liieke, p. 2 Jo; “ die Zeit von dem Todte des Apostels Paulus in dcr Ncronisehen 
Verfolgung, etwa 08.”—Clinton, ad ann. 65, dates the death of St. Paul in that year. 
Hut in this lie seems to me to’have varied without sufficient reason from Eusebius and 
Jerome, who pluee it one or two years later. 

2 Nero was slain, as observed before, in June, 68. Therefore Stuart can hardly fix 
his Neronie date of the Apocalypse later than the end of 67. 

3 I beg mv readers lo run their eye through St. Paul’s second Epistle to Timothy, 
with this particular point in view. 

* Some who advocate the idea of this being Paul’s first imprisonment, explain the 
Miletus here mentioned as that in ('rete ; and as thus in accord with St. Paul’s first 
route to Koine by sea. But, if the reader looks at the map, he will see that St. Paul s 
vessel sailed along the South coast of the island by Lasea, the Fair Havens, and Phue- 
niee ; whereas the Cretan Miletus was on the North side of the island. 

See my discussion on the Pauline Chronology in the Appendix to Yol. iii., and the 
Pauline Chart in my Warburton Lectures. 

vol. i. 33 
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6th year of Nero, (ending Oct. 13, A.D. 60,) as dated by Tacitus. 
The subject is one that I have noticed cursorily in my primary Essay 
on the Date j 1 but it may be well to supplement the argument as there 
stated.—Liieke’s reasoning on this head is directed not against the 
Domitianic theory of date, but against theories which would date the 
Apocalypse at any considerable time before Gralba. Could it have 
been said to the Laodicean Christians, he argues, 2 “ Thou sayest, I am 
rich, and increased with goods, and have need of nothing,” imtil 
several years had elapsed after the earthquake, and given its inhabit¬ 
ants time to recover from its effects P And, so far, his argument 
seems fair and unanswerable. I observe that Professor Stuart, who 
advocates a Neronic date, before Galba, though he had Liicke’s Essay 
in his hands, yet entirely omits adverting to this point. 3 But, while 
valid against Stuart’s Neronic date, is not the argument valid against 
Liicke’s own Galbaic date also P Against which date, only suggested 
apparently in order to get this somewhat longer interval, there lies the 
grave additional objection that no historic evidence points to it as a 
time of persecution of Christians. Besides which apply now, what I 
before omitted, the internal evidence bearing on this point which may 
be drawn from St. Paul's Epistle to the Colossian Church , and that 
to the individual Colossian Philemon. It is all but universally ad¬ 
mitted, and not without good reason, that these two Epistles were 
written and despatched by St. Paul from Borne, diming his first im¬ 
prisonment there. 4 To fix their precise date is difficult. In our larger 
Bibles it is given as A.D. 64. But this seems clearly too late. The 
best critics, as Whitby, Macknight, Lardner, &c., give the date A.D. 
61, or 62: quite irrespective however of the fact of the earthquake 
we speak of, which somewhat remarkably they altogether overlook. 

1 pp. 45, 46, supra. 2 Liieke, pp. 418, 419. 

3 There can hardly be less than a year’s difference between Stuart’s Neronic and 
Liicke’s Galbaic date. And, as Nero’s persecution began in the year 64, and Galba’s 
short reign in 69, the former may be as much as 3 or 4 years earlier than the latter. 

4 1 learn indeed from Kitto’s Cyclopaedia, on the word Colossce, that of late years 
this has been controverted by Dr. Schulz; who would have both this epistle, and 
those to Philemon and to the Ephesians, to have been written by St. Paul; during his 
two years’ imprisonment at Caesarea. But the writer of the Article shows that the 
internal evidence is by no means conclusive in favour of this view: which being the 
case, (and more might be added against Schulz’ hypothesis,) “ the testimony,” says he, 
“ of tradition may fairly be permitted to settle the question : and this is unequivocally 
in favour of the opinion that these epistles were written from Rome, during the earlier 
part of St. Paul’s confinement there.”—It is curious that the fact of the earthquake at 
Laodicea should have been passed over in silence (us I infer from the Cyclopaedia) in 
this controversy. 
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For my own part I incline to assign them to the autumn of the year 
GO; in order to make the date consistent with Tacitus' date of the 
Laodicean earthquake, as in Xero’s Gth year, ending, as 1 said, Oct. 
13, A.D. GO. For, of course, the circumstance of St. Paul’s writing to 
the Colossians, and sending messages to, or respecting, the Christians 
of Laodicea, as also of llierapolis, 1 shows that those cities were all three 
then in existence ; and that no such tremendous catastrophe, as that 
of an overthrow by an earthquake, had just immediately before that 
time befallen any one of the three cities. At the same time, as the 
autumn of GO seems full early for the date of the two epistles spoken of, 
a doubt may not unnaturally suggest itself to many as to the accuracy 
of Tacitus’ date, and a preference be given to that of Eusclius; who, 
alluding doubtless to the same earthquake, assigns it to the 10th year 
of Nero, four years later. 2 AVith which date, let me observe, the 
medallie and historical evidence referred to in my Essay suits, just 
as well as with that of Tacitus. 3 Then, if so, in Liieke’s own esprest 

1 Col. ii. 1 ; “ I would that ye knew what great conflict I have for you, and for 
them at Laodicea , &c.” iv. 13, 15, 16: “I bear him record (sc. “ Epaphras, who is 
one of you/’) that he hath a great zeal for you, and for them that arc in Laodicea, 
and them in llierapolis . Salute the brethren which arc in Laodicea. . . . And, when 
this epistle has been read among you, cause that it be read also in the church of the 
Laodiceans .” 

- “Eodcm anno [se. Gth of Nero] cx inlnstribus Asia) urbibus Laodicea, tremorc 
terra) prolapsa, nullo a nobis remedio, propriis opibus revaluin'* So Tacitus , Ann. xiv. 
27 ; already cited by me p. 45. 

“ Anno Neronis 10. Nero, ut similitudincm ardentis Trojoc inspiccret, pluriniam 
partem Romanic urbis ineendit. In Asia tres urbas terrac motu coucidcrunt, Laodicea , 
llierapolis, Colasee." So Eusebius, Chronicon. 

1 follow Tillemont in supposing the same earthquake to be meant by Tacitus and 
Eusebius. So p. 45 Note 4 supra. 

3 So too the inscription on the Laodicean amphitheatre, alluded to p. 46 supra, as 
noticed by lvitto in his Pictorial Bible. A notice however, as 1 have since discovered, 
by no means correct. Deeming the point one of much interest, if, as he represents 
it, the inscription shows the theatre to have been in course of erection at the very time 
when the Apocalyptic letter was dictated to the Church at Laodicea, I thought it 
desirable to look at the Inscription, and see whether it warrants his statement; the 
rather, because he does not cite his authority for it. Accordingly, I have compared 
two copies of the Inscription, given respectively by Chandler in his Inscript. Ant. 
]). 30, and by Eekbel, Yol. vi. p. 435, from Muratori. They agree, with one or 
two slight and unimportant differences. And this is the translation. 

“To Titus Cicsar Augustus Vespasian, Consul the seventh time, son of the Emperor 
Vespasian, and to the People, Nicostratus the younger, son of Lycius, son of Nieos- 
tratus, dedicated ... at his own cxpencc ; Nicostratus his heir having completed what 
was wanting of the work, and M. Ulpius Trajanus, the Proconsul, having consecrated 
it.” 

It results that the amphitheatre was completed and dedicated in the year of Titus’ 
7th consulship ; i. e. as Kckhcl, Clinton, and also Chandler give it, A.D. 76 :—a date 
well suiting, it will be obvious, either Tacitus* or Eusebius’ date of the earthquake ; 
also Tacitus' statement of the restoration of the city by the Laodiceans* own re- 
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judgment the interval between this Laodicean earthquake, A.D. 64, 
and his 'presumed Apocalyptic date under Galba, in the last half of 69, 
will be too small to consist with the Apocalyptic picture of Laodicea’s 
then flourishing state of worldly ease and opulence;—an inconsist¬ 
ency still greater, of course, in the case of Prof. Stuart’s somewhat 
earlier Neronic date. 

As to the time of Colossus restoration, it may he remembered that 
the negative medallic evidence mentioned in my Essay militates 
against its having occurred till a long time after. Pliny indeed in 
his N. II. v. 41, written probably under Vespasian, 1 cursorily men¬ 
tions Colossae, with eight others, as among the most famous towns of 
Phrygia. But writing from books apparently, (see his B. iii. c. 1,) 
rather than from personal knowledge of the locality, he may probably 
have repeated in this some earlier account about the towns of 
Phrygia, written before the catastrophe of the earthquake. On the 
other hand, in the copious and particular enumeration of all the 
cities in that neighbourhood, then standing, by Ptolemy, the learned 
geographer of the times of Hadrian and Antoninus Pius, the name of 
Colossse appears not. 2 A fact this quite accounting for the omission 
of Colossae in the Apocalyptic epistles to the seven Churches. 


In fine we see that while all and every indication, medallic and 
historic, Scriptural and classical, internal and external, combine to 
militate against a Neronic or Galbaic date, they all accord perfectly 
with the supposition of a Domitianic date to the Apocalypse. 

sources ; and the Apocalyptic Letter to the Church there established, speaking of it as 
in A.D. 96 rich and increased in goods. \ 

By a most strange mistake Chandler, in his Travels, pp. 225, 226, seems to confound 
the Proconsul's office with the consul's ; and because M. Ulpius Trajan (the son) 
was consul A.D. 91, and the date of A.D. 79 occurs at the commencement of the In¬ 
scription, (for he gives no other reason,) states that “twelve years were consumed in 
perfecting the structure.” On which mistake Dr. Kitto advances by making the 
amphitheatre “ in course of erection ” A.D. 96. 

Eckhel justly observes that it must have been M. Ulpius Trajan the father (not the 
son, afterwards emperor) that was Proconsul of Asia at the time specified. 

1 In the year 72 Pliny was writing his 14th Book ; in the year 77 lie dedicated the 
completed Book to Titus. See Clinton, Fast, Rom., on those two years. 

2 I observe in Ptolemy mention of Pcrgamos among the Mysian cities ; of Thyatira, 
Sardis, Philadelphia, Laodicea, among those of Lydia and Maoonia ; and of Hierapolis 
in Phrygia : besides, of course, the greater and more famous cities of Ephesus and 
Smyrna. Thus all the seven cities of the Apocalyptic Churches are mentioned by 
him ; which makes his omission of Colossae, conformably with the Apocalyptic omis¬ 
sion of it, the more remarkable. Lib. v. c. 2. pp. 119, 120. (Ed. Amstelod. 1605.) 



APPENDIX. 


No. II. 

ON THE COUNTER-STRUCTURAL SCHEME WniCII SUPPOSES A 

CHRONOLOGICAL PARALLELISM OF SEALS AND TRUMPETS; 
TIIE SEALS AS PREFIGURING THE CHURCH HISTORY, 

THE TRUMPETS THE SECULAR HISTORY OF ROMAN 
CHRISTENDOM. 

{See page 100 ; also pp. 79, 125.) 

This counter-scheme of the Apocalyptic Seals was made chiefly not¬ 
able, after the Reformation, by Parens’ and Vitringa’s adoption of 
it; 1 and it has been subsequently adopted, with various modifica¬ 
tions, by Woodhouse, Cuninghame, Biekersteth, Birks, and a few 
other expositors of our own day. 2 

It is a cause of much gratification to me that, since the publication 
of the 4th Edition of this AVork, Mr. Birks lias renounced this coun¬ 
ter-scheme of structure ; and declared his acquiescence, after very 
careful re-consideration of the subject, in the structural view adopted 
from Mede by myself and many other expositors. 3 As Mr. Birks 

1 So far as regards the application of the first Seal to Christianity and the Church, 
it was a scheme, as will be seen,* of early patristic origin. But, beyond the first Seal, 
the idea of explaining the Apocalyptic horse to mean the Church was not received, I 
believe, or the Seals interpreted with reference to it, till Anselm of Ilavilbnrg in 124*5. 
See my Notice of Anselm in the History of Apocalyptic Interpretation. 

* Dr. Keith can scarcely be counted in the number ; his peculiarities of view being 
too considerable. For, while supposing the white horse to figure the Christian Church , 
he explains the red of Mahommcdism ; the Hack of Popery ; the pale of Infidelity. I 
have sufficiently shown the untenableness of this view in my Vindictee Uorarite. As it 
has not, I believe, been much adopted by other expositors, there seems no need of my 
further noticing it here. 

The Works referred to of Cuninghame, Biekersteth, and Birks are Cuning- 
hame’s Dissertation on the Apocalypse, 1th Edition; Biekersteth on the Rropheeics, 
7th Edition ; Birks’ Chronological Table of Sacred History, ap. Biekersteth, p. 412, 
and also his Mystery of Providence, published in 1818. 

3 So in a Letter to myself, written in 18-50. “ I agree now with you in the points 

following : — 

1st, The subordination of the Trumpets to the Seals : i. e. that the 7th Seal includes, 
and is unfolded in, the seven Trumpets. 


Sec in) History of Apocalyptic Interpretation, Vol. iv., two first Periods. 
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may naturally have been looked up to as the ablest and most emi¬ 
nent modem advocate of the counter-scheme, the fact of his renun¬ 
ciation of it might perhaps by some be regarded as a sufficient reason 
for omitting in the present 5th edition of my Work this review and 
refutation of it. And so I was for a while inclined to think myself. 
After reflecting, however, on Yitringa’s high and deserved reputation, 
as one of the most learned of Apocalyptic expositors, and the tend¬ 
ency of the human mind, when inclined towards speculation, to re¬ 
produce from time to time, unless the refutation be before them, old 
thoroughly refuted schemes of exposition, I have thought it better 
still to retain this paper in my Work. 

As regards Yitringa it is important to premise that, perceiving the 
naturalness of Mede’s scheme of structure, and the obvious fitness 
moreover of the symbols of the first Seal, when applied historically, 
to depict the state of the Roman Empire from Nerva’s accession, 
immediately after the Apocalyptic revelations, to that of Commodus, 1 


2ndly, the reference of Seal vi. to the fall of Paganism in the Roman empire. 

3rdly, the periods of time of the earlier Seals. 

Ithly, the mystical sense of the sealed tribes (Apoc. vii.), reaching through the 
whole dispensation. 

5thly, the probable date of the 2nd Woe.” 

He adds that he still prefers to refer Seal i. to “ the triumphs of the Gospel from 
St. John to Commodus;” thinks that “the symbols in Seal iii. denote a limited 
scarcity ; ” adheres to his former interpretation of “ the 4th part ” in Seal iv.; and 
thinks that in the palm-bearing vision of Apoc. vii. there is “a prospective reference 
to a time still future.” 

On none of these points of difference can I see any reason to change the opinions 
previously exprest by me. The coincidences of fact and prophecy, so explained, are 
not denied by Mr. B. And this I consider to be the strong foundation of all my 
Apocalyptic Exposition. But with these points of difference I have nothing to do in the 
present Paper; or indeed in the present Appendix, save only as regards “ the fourth 
part” of Seal iv. considered in its bearing on “the third part” of the four first 
Trumpets. On which see my No. iv. § 3. 

1 8ays Yitringa; “ Neque ego inficias earn hanc interpretandi rationem [viz. the 
general scheme of subordinating the Trumpets to the Seals as the evolution of the seventh 
Seal, and applying the six first Seals as a prefiguration of the fortunes of the Roman 
Empire down to the revolution under Constantine] magna se commendare specie.” 
p. 306. Besides its structural naturalness he gives two additional reasons which much 
influenced him in its favour :—1. that, except on this scheme, the immensely important 
revolution under Constantine seemed left unprefigured in the seven Seals :—2. that if, 
instead of the Constantinian revolution, the sixth Seal (or rather its first half in Apoc. 
vi.) was made to figure the revolution at the consummation, (in his view the only con¬ 
ceivable alternative,) then the seventh Seal would seem to have nothing of prefigura¬ 
tion left for it. 

After concluding, however, to adopt the Church-counter-scheme of structure, he pro¬ 
poses to obviate the latter objection against it by making the silence at the opening of 
the seventh Seal (its whole subject according to him) signify the millennial rest; the 
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he would apparently at first fain have seen his way to some consist¬ 
ent continuous Roman interpretation of the Seals, could he have done 
so. But, having only Male s historic application of this scheme before 
him, which gave another view of the first Seal than that which, like 
myself, Yitriuga recognized as just, 1 while, in respect of the other Seals, 
it was manifestly indefensible, and perceiving himself as regarded them 
no better, he settled in fine on that counter-scheme which I have here 
to review:—the grand characteristic of which is to regard the Seals as a 
series of figurations synchronic with the Trumpets, in symbolization of 
the phases and fortunes of the Church; while the Trumpets figure those 
of the secular empire ; each from St. John’s time to the consummation. 

As Vitringa’s scheme, though in this main point like the others, 
has yet differences sufficiently marked to render a distinct view of it 
desirable, a separate diagram of it is subjoined. 2 


former by reference to the vision in the xiith Chapter (i. e. in another series of the 
Apocalyptic figurations), as supplying the defect, and prefiguring the Constantiuian 
revolution. Thus lie satisfied himself. But his followers, for the most part, are not 
satisfied Avith it; and offer consequently modifications of the scheme, some of which 
will be seen in what follows of this Appendix. 

1 “Sub bonis et laudatis principibus, a Nervu usque ad Commodum, facies Roman 
Imperii satis fuit tequabilis; et emblemate, non ruji [as Mode], sed albiequi, cum ses- 
sore victorioso, figurari potuisset.” p. 310. 

2 Vitringa’s Church-Scheme of the Seals. 
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* Certainly not, says he, the last universal judgment on Christ’s second coming ; 
for “ resuseitaudorum, et coram tribunal! Christi coinpariturorum, qui iudubius est 
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And there are three things to he particularly noted in his scheme, 
when considered in comparison with the others :—1st, that he insists, 
again and again, on the point that it is the external state of the 
Church, whether of the Church visible in the Homan world, or of the 
faithful Church , (for he makes the four first Seals figure the Church 
visible , the fifth faithful confessing Churches ,) that is the subject of 
the symbolization; 1 —2. that he most strongly repudiates the idea 
of interpreting the horse and his rider , in each of the four first Seals, 
separately, and of making the horse, by itself, the representative of 
the Church visible: his judgment being that the rider and the horse 
should be taken (centaur-like) together , as a composite symbol , to figure 
the varying phases of the Church: 2 and that whosoever attempted 
more, and explained the horse, as above-intimated, by itself would, 
though he might do well enough in the first Seal, find himself inex¬ 
tricably embarrassed in those that followed: 3 —3. that he includes 
in his first prophetic series the seventh Seal , as itself figurative of 
the Millennium: whereas other expositors, who take the Church-view 
of the Seals, end their first series with the sixth Seal; making the 
seventh to include the seven Trumpets, and so to constitute their second 
series.—Now the structural inconsistency of supposing the seventh 
Seal to figure the selfsame millennial happiness which has already 
been pictured, according to him, in the Palm-bearing Vision of the 
sixth Seal is very obvious. Again, with regard to the four earlier 
Seals, I must say that his declaration as to the impracticability of 
explaining the horse separately, amounts nearly, as it seems to me, to 
a confession that he was unable, on the principle of applying the 

1 “ Sigillis hisce exteriorem ecelcsiae statum depingi jam seepius momiimus.” p. 364. 
—He expressly makes the true Church the subject of the 5th Seal: saying that from 
the calamitous state of the Eastern Churches in the 4th Seal St. John, in the 5th, 
“ transit ad statum externum verce ecclesice , et populi Dei, in occidental! Christiani 
orbis plaga.” Ibid. 

2 “ Perspexi . . equum non designare subjcctum rationale , a sessore equi distinctum ; 
sed certa soluinmodo demonstrare sessoris attributa et proprietatesT As, for example, 
if the rider were to represent a minister of the Divine Providence, the horse would re¬ 
present the quickness of his executing the divine commands; its colour the character 
of the providential dispensations committed to him. p. 328. 

3 “Videbam. interpretes, qui per equum album hie intelligunt Ecclesiam Christiy 
sive apostolos super quibus dici potest vclii, veliementer laborare in sequente emblemate 
recte exponendo.” Ibid. 

universalis judicii character, nulla plane hie memoria, ut nec aliarum judicii novissimi 
'Trzpvzarrtuyv." p. 385.—The tempest-winds of Apoc. vii. 1 he supposes to be {retro¬ 
spectively) that of which the earthquake, &c., of the 6th Seal, just before described, 
was the result. 
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Seals to Church history, to make out a fully satisfactory interpreta¬ 
tion of them. And enough will now be stated that is applicable to 
Yitringa’s scheme, in the examination I am about to enter on of that 
of the best known recent commentators who have adopted a scheme 
mainly similar, 1 to confirm this view of its unsatisfactoriness. 

Proceed we then to consider more particularly the schemes of 
Messrs . Cuninghame and Bickersteth ;—schemes substantially the 
same with each other, and which alike take fFoodhouse as their ori¬ 
ginal ; being only somewhat more elaborated. The Diagram sub¬ 
joined below gives a general view of them. 2 

Now by these commentators, notwithstanding Yitringa’s warning, 
the horse is boldly taken as a separate symbol; to figure throughout, 
they say, th e professing Church visible ; 3 —at which preliminary point 
let me caution the reader always, when the Church is named, to mark 
distinctly what Church is meant, and in what point of view. And ? 
to justify its symbolization as a war-horse, this Church visible is called 
also bv them the Church militant; a confusion, I must say, of two 


1 Viz. "Woodhouse, Cuninghame, Bickersteth. 

* The following are the Church-Schemes, respectively, of Cuninghame and 
Bickersteth. 
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3 C. pp. 4, 5, &c. For B. see my p. dot Note 8 infra. 
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things very different: 1 in the sense, it seems, (but one, we shall soon 
see, that will ill bear the testing,) of its being “ the Lord’s instru¬ 
ment,” (so Mr. E. expresses it,) through all the four Seals, “ for subdu¬ 
ing the kingdoms of the world to himself.” 2 As to the riders , they 
are, says Mr. Cuninghame, the rulers or ministers of the Church for 
the time being : says Mr. B., the four Spirits of the heavens, some bad, 
some good, noted in Zechariah ; 3 though surely the mere thought 
might have deterred Mr. E. from such a notion, that it makes Zecha- 
riali’s fourth rider, or the fourth Spirit of the heavens, like the rider 
in the fourth Seal, to be Death. —Then the colony's of the horse they 
expound to signify rather the inward and spiritual state of the Church 
visible, than its earthly and external guise , so as does Vitringa: though 
not so, if I rightly understand them, as altogether to exclude the lat¬ 
ter sense also.—And thus, according to them, the ivhite horse repre¬ 
sents this Church in its inward pi'imitive purity and earthly course of 
conquest, from Christ’s ascension, 4 or the fall of Jerusalem, to Con¬ 
stantine’s establishment of Christianity in the Roman Empire :—the 
red horse the visible professing Church in its spirit of discord and feud 
from Constantine to Justinian :—the black hoi'se the visible professing 
Church (at least that part of it in Western Christendom), in its state 

1 Mr. B. himself thus notices the difference : “The Church” ( true Church) “is a 
gathering of his people, not only out of the world, but also out of the visible Church ; 
a gathering that has been going on in every age. Part of this Church is now with the 
Lord; part is militant here on earth.”—Homily Sermon, p. 27. Militant, l conceive, 
(when said of the Church ,) means at war with sin, the flesh, the world, the devil, as 
Christ’s faithful soldiers ; and thus is only applicable to true Christians. 

2 “ The visible Church in unbroken union we see existing in the first four Seals, as 
the Lord’s instrument for subduing the kingdoms of the world to Himself.” Prayer 
Book and Homily Sermon, p. 28. Both Bickersteth on the Prophecies, p. 294, (“ The 
horses describing the Church militant ,”) and Cuninghame, p. 5, speak of the horse 
as the Church inilitant . At p. 293 the former writes thus; “ The series of the four 
horsemen, as denoting the visible Church in successive stages, after being obscured for 
a time by its foul degeneracy, &c.” But it would seem from the clause just cited, and 
his reference on the four first Seals, in his Chart, to Zcch. vi., where no riders are told 
of, that “ horsemen ” was written by mistake instead of horses. 

3 See the diagrams.—The passage in Zechariah vi. 1— 5, referred to for the explana¬ 
tion of the riders (?), is as follows : “ These are the four Spirits of the heavens which go 
forth from standing before the Lord of the whole earth ;” and follows after a vision of 
four chariots with their respective pairs of horses,— red, black, white, and gristed and 
bay ; but without a word being said either of riders , or drivers. In Zech. i. 8, how¬ 
ever, there is a vision of a red horse with his rider, and of some others speckled and 
white. —Both prophecies are most obscure. And, if the riders be explained from 
Zechariah’s vision, should not the horses also ? 

4 For, notwithstanding the chronological intimation by the revealing Angel, “ I 
will show thee what is to happen after these things ,” Mr. C. thus antedates the open¬ 
ing prefiguration of the Apocalypse.—See Irenieus’ decisive testimony on this point, 
as well as other evidence, in my Preliminary Essay on the Date of the Apocalypse. 
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of dark ignorance and spiritual famine , under the oppressive Papal 
poke, from Justinian, for some five centuries, to the time of Pope 
Gregory VII:—the pale horse the Church visible in its state of spi¬ 
ritual corruption , together with persecution of the faithful even unto 
death by the Church’s ruling authorities, after the Popedom had 
attained its climax of corruption and of power, from about 1070 to 
1400 or 1500 :*—while the vision of the fifth Seal, or of the souls 
tinder the altar , represents in its first part the cry of slaughtered 
martyrs, from Huss to the Reformation inclusive; 1 2 in its second part 
the vindication of the martyrs by the establishment of the Reforma¬ 
tion. 3 —Finally, the earthquake , &c\, of the sixth Seal they suppose 
to figure that of the French Revolution ; and the winds threatened 
afterwards to indicate some final desolation and judgment on Chris¬ 
tendom. 

Now, ere we enter on the more particular historical examination of 
this scheme, let me just suggest, in passing, the general unfitness of 
the emblem of a horse to be the representative, so as they would have 
it, of the Church visible . Even as an emblem of the Church in its 
primary course of progress, during its earlier purer state, the symbol 
seems singular:—seeing that Judah's victories, when God makes it 
(to quote the text adduced as a parallel) “ his goodly horse in battle,” 4 
are to be, as is generally supposed, victories obtained by actual force, 
and in a literal field of battle; whereas those of the earlier Church were 
obtained by the foolishness of preaching, and the force of its mem¬ 
bers’ holy life, and patience in suffering. Much more how in later 
days the Church visible could be God's horse at all, “ for subduing 
the kingdoms of the world to himself,”—I mean after its purity had 
altogether past away, and it had become (so as both Mr. B. and Mr. 
C. most truly, I believe, assert it to have become from Justinian’s 
time) the Church of Antichrist , not Christ,—how, I say, it could 
thenceforward be God's horse at all for subduing the world to Him¬ 
self, appears to me not only incomprehensible, but that the very idea 
savours of making God the associate of evil; and especially if the 
rider be supposed one of the delegated Spirits of his Divine Provi- 

1 In Mr. C.’s scheme the commencing date given is 1200, in Mr. B.’s 1073. 

* Mr. Cuninghame’s commencing date is about 1400, Mr. Biekersteth’s 1438. But 
I conceive the latter at least includes IIuss. 

s In explanation, with Vitringa, of the “ white rohes heing gnen them." 

4 Zeeh. x. 3 ; cited by Mr. B. on Prophecy, p. 317. 
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dence. I know nothing in Scripture to justify such a representation. 
Can the Devil’s chosen instrument be Glod’s chosen instrument? 
Can Christ have communion with Belial? or cast out devils by 
Beelzebub ? 

From this general view I pass on to consider their explanations 
more in detail. And here at once, as we enter on the first Seal, the 
fact (as well as reason for it) strikes us, of their giving to the sym¬ 
bols that characterize the Church’s state a meaning chiefly spiritual ; 1 
though with a sufficient measure of the earthly and visible to intro¬ 
duce confusion. As what they call the conquests of the Church, 
in the second and third centuries, confessedly appeared in the ex¬ 
tension of its visible limits, and increase of its adherents and influ¬ 
ence,—indeed was so palpably a visible and earthly success and ad¬ 
vancement, that Gribbon’s description of it is referred to by Mr. B. 
in illustration, 2 —it might surely be expected that to the crown , given to 
the rider of the horse in this Seal, there would be attached the sense 
of an earthly crown ; and to the horse’s white colour that of earthly 
triumph and joy. But not so. The crown is construed as half 
earthly , half heavenly; in designation of the horse and his rider being 
heavenly warriors, as well as of their gaining earthly triumphs : 3 while 
the white of the horse is explained simply in a spiritual sense, as in¬ 
dicating the then inward and primitive purity of the Church. Why 
is this ? Dean Woodhouse had himself justly declared that the white 
'was a symbol of “ victory, peace, and happiness.” 4 And, notwith¬ 
standing Mr. Cuninghame’s disclaimer , 5 the thing is notorious. 
Again, the crown was as notoriously a badge of earthly conquest, and 
imperial supremacy. And, let me add, the circumstance of the crown 


1 In direct contrast to Vitringa. 

2 Viz. Gibbon, chap. xv. So B. On Prophecy, p. 416. 

:1 I will quote from Mr. C. “ Being invested with the crown is the symbol of a 
spiritual or heavenly warrior. And the whole complex hieroglyphic denotes the host 
of the Lord , that is, his Church militant , shining with its primitive purity , and going 
forth in‘a career of victory; and it marks the triumphant p>rogre$s of the Gospel during 
the first three centuries/’ p. 4. 

4 p. 12*2, 2nd Ed. He shuns this meaning however, like the rest, in his explanation. 

5 u White is everywhere used as the symbol of holiness ,” p. 3. I presume he means 
in Scripture only. And, even so, we might object the white of the asses of Jewish 
judges and governors, the white of Esther’s royal robe ; &c. But the main point here 
to be considered is, what authority has an expositor to exclude the Roman or Greek 
meaning of symbols; seeing that they are notoriously taken into account in Holy 
Scripture elsewhere ? 
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in the vision being given to the rider forthwith upon his setting forth, 
and on the other hand of the lieavenhj crown being never spoken of 
in Scripture as given to the Christian warrior, or the true Christian 
Church collectively, till after death, or at Christ’s coming, shows 
clearly enough that the earthly , not the heavenly , was meant . 1 But 
in truth our expositors must have known that the symbols, if so con¬ 
strued of earthly success and joy, would be utterly unfit to depict the 
visible state of the Church during the greater part of these two cen¬ 
turies. Let the accounts be read that have been given in a previous 
chapter of this work, and illustrated by extracts from eminent Chris¬ 
tians of the time, 2 —and it will, I think, be seen that to have applied 
the bright symbols of this first Seal in any earthly sense to them, 
amidst their often bitter sufferings, mockeries, and tears of blood, 
would have been felt as an act adding insult to injury.—At any rate 
we may require consistency in expositors. If the crown of the rider 

1 So Apoc. ii. 10; “Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee a crown of 
life.” Also 2 Tim. iv. 8; 1 Pet. v. 4, &c. Similarly the crowns of the twenty-four 
presbyters, &c. seem to be those of departed saint9. 

4 Part i. eh. v. See for example the quotation given from Tertullian, p. 215 supra. 

Let me illustrate this further by the subjoined inscription on a martyr that suffered 
under the second Antonine ; the inscription being on a commemorative tablet in the 
catacombs of Rome, and given by lioldetti. (Dr. Wiseman, Lect. on Science, ii. 130, 
gives it as from Aringhi, But I do not find it in my Ed. of Aringhi ; Paris, 1659.) 

ALEXANDER MORTVUS NON EST, SED VIVIT SUPER AS¬ 
TRA, ET CORPUS IN HOC TUMULO QUIESCIT. VITAM 
EXrLEVIT SUB ANTONINO IMP. QUI, UBI MULTUM RENE- 
FITII ANTEVENIRE PR.EVIDERET, PRO GRATIA ODIUM 
REDDIDIT. GENUA ENIM FLECTENS, VEllO DEO SACKIFICA- 
* TURUS, AI) SUPPLICIA DUC1TUR. O TEMPORA 1NFAUSTA,* 

QU1BUS INTER SACRA ET VOTA NE IN CAVERNIS QUIUF.M* 

SALVARI POSSUMUS. QUID MISERIUS VITA, SED QUID MISE¬ 
RIES IN MORTE, CUM AB AMICIS ET PARENTIBUS SEPEL1RI 
NEQUEANT. TANDEM IN C(ELO CORUSCANT. PARUM 
VIXIT QUI VIXIT IN X. TEM. 

This last clause is explained hy the Rev. C. Maitland, to whose Book on the Cata¬ 
combs 1 was first indebted for the inscription, as an abbreviation for, in Christiania 
temporibus. “ He scarcely has lived who has lived in Christian times.” If this 
be doubtful, the O tempora infausta , and again the Quid miserim vita, well 
illustrate the unsuitableness of the application of the white horse and his rider, to 
whom a crown was given, going forth conquering and to conquer , to the Christian 
Church of the second and third centuries. 

Let me add a brief descriptive clause of the sad state of lhe Christians in Clement 
of Rome’s time, immediately after St. John : Htos h/iwv a\\o oocfv u /itj 6av«Tov 
also in the third century, as given by Celsus, viii 418 ; <f»vyovTf 9 uat KpvTrro/uuvoi, 
tj aXirrKOfifvoi uni aTToWu/jifi/ot. Cited by Xcundcr, Ch Hist. i. 147. 


* Here stands the monogram for Christ , the same as on the labarum : to signify 
the devotion of the deceased to Christ. 

* * Here a palm-branch ; an emblem generally of martyrdom. 
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of the white horse be the heavenly crown, and the white that purity 
which is described as belonging, or attributed, to the saints and 
church collectively in the heavenly state, then let his conquests be 
consistently explained as those conquests over sin, the flesh, and the 
devil in the inward heart, to which that crown and robe of white are 
attached in Scripture. Alas ! if they attempt this, the whole solution 
is found to crumble to pieces in their hands. For then the white and 
the crown would belong not to the horse ,—the whole visible profess¬ 
ing Church of the second and third centuries,—but to a part only 
(perhaps much the smaller part ) 1 out of it; and not to this small 
minority during the second and third centuries only, but just as much 
to the end of time.—In fact a consistent explanation of the first Seal 
on this theory cannot be given. 

It will not need to say much of the second Seal, and its red horse, 
whose rider had a great sword given him “ to take peace from the 
earth, and that they should kill one another:”—a symbolic picture 
which the expositors spoken of explain to signify the theological dis¬ 
sensions and feuds of the Church visible , from Constantine to Justinian. 
It may suffice to suggest two questions in reference to it. One is, 
on what authority do they apply our Lord’s language, “ I am not 
come to send peace on the earth, but a sword f 2 in explanation of the 
sword of this vision, to the feuds of the visible Church as begun not 
till after the time of its establishment by Constantine P It is usually 
explained, and I conceive with good reason, of the enmity that would 
forthwith be shown by the unbelieving members of each heathen and 
Jewish family into which the gospel might enter, towards such of its 
members as embraced the faith. And, if so, then Christ’s saying 
about the sword sent would rather apply to the times before the im¬ 
perial establishment of Christianity than to those after; i. e. to the 
times of the first Seal, rather than of the second .—My other question 
is, how many thousands of Christians do Messrs. C. and B. suppose 
to have been killed by their brother Christians throughout the whole 
extent of the Homan empire, during the two centuries alluded to; 

1 Notwithstanding the representation given of the Church as preserving its primitive 
purity through the three first centuries, the reader will see, on the testimony of the 
most eminent of the Christians themselves, that sueh was far from the case. See my 
p. 227 supra; also Mosheim, and (though I think the work too severe on the early 
Church) Mr, Taylor’s “ Ancient Christianity.”—Compare too, on the Church’s state 
about A.D. 100, the Epistles to the seven Churches. 

B Matt. x. 34. 
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and what the population of the whole empire 1 (now professedly 
christianized) out of which that number was slain ? I suspect that 
the numeral returns given would show clearly enough, by themselves, 
that the mutual slaughter of Christians which occurred in a few 
places, (much the most in the single African province, 2 ) was utterly 
insufficient to answer to the fearful symbol of the blood-red horse 
under the great sicord of its rider, and the fateful sentence pronounced 
that its constituent members were then “ to kill oue another.” 3 
I turn to the third Seal and its black horse , with a rider holding a 
yoke, (so they "prefer to interpret the £m/or, 4 ) who had certain words 
addressed to him from the throne about corn, wine, and oil ; in sym¬ 
bolization, they say, of the spiritual famine of the visible Church, for 
some five centuries of the middle age, from Justinian till Gregory 
VII : which famine however, as already shown, the specified price of 
barley and uninjured state of the oil and wine makes an impossi¬ 
bility.—Of course, as the horse appears again in his integrity, we 
might expect the Church visible represented to be that of Homan 
Christendom, in the same full extent as before. But this, it seems, 
is not so. The rider’s yoke being the Papal, the horse is to be under¬ 
stood of Western Christendom only : and the other half of the Church 
visible is, at the pleasure of the expositors, excised. 5 6 —Pass we this, 
however, to consider the horse's colour; which, being black, ought 
certainly, so as when applied elsewhere to pictures of famine, to sig¬ 
nify the distressed aspect, and thus the distress itself, of the famished ; G 


1 Gibbon’s second Chapter (Vol. i. 68), compared with his notices of the subsequent 
decrease of the population, will furnish data for this. 

* By the Circumeclliones , a band of ruffians hired by the Bonntists.—Much more 
generally the war carried on by the Christian antagonistic sects was one of the tongue. 
K«t’ «\\i|\wi/ auTt oo^aTcov tKtvouv r«v yXuxraas. Thcodorct, 11. li. i. 6. 

3 It will be seen, on comparing Yitriuga’s scheme with the others, that, as his se¬ 
cond Seal is included in their first, so much of his third is their second. 

4 Wrongly 1 am persuaded. Sec my Note, p. 161 supra.—Vitringa (p. 311) con¬ 

siders, as 1 do, the concurrent mention of the ehumix to be a decisive reason for under¬ 
standing the word in the sense of a balance. And the fact (for fact I believe it 

is) that such an emblem as a yoke held in the hand is positively unknown in archwo - 
logy, furnishes an argument pretty decisive of itself against the word having the 
meaning of a yoke here. 

5 Woodhousc indeed speaks of the yoke of superstition imposed upon the Greek 
Church, and even on Mahonuncdans also. But Mr. Cuninghame understands it’distinet- 
ively of the JUipal yoke. And so too, I suppose, Mr. Bickcrstcth : since the duration 
of his 3rd Seal, reaching from A 1). 633 to near 1073, (the date of his next Seal,) em¬ 
braces a period for the greater part of which nearly all communion between Kastern 
and Western Christendom was cut off. 

6 So Lam. iv. 4; “The jouug children ask bread, and no man breaketh it unto 
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then when the appetite craves, and there is nothing to satisfy it. 
But how can this apply to the state of Christendom during the time 
spoken of P The ecclesiastical history of the times negatives the idea 
of any such spiritual craving on the part of the mass of the popula¬ 
tion. Not merely as seen by man, but (to adopt Mr. Bickersteth’s 
way of putting the case) as seen by the Holy Ghost , 1 there was then 
nothing, or almost nothing, of the distressed aspect of spiritual 
famine. The general case was that of Judah in Jeremiah’s time; 
“ The prophets prophesy falsely, and the priests bear rule by their 
means, and my people love to have it so .” 2 

But it is the address to the rider about the corn, wine, and oil that 
perhaps most curiously exhibits the difficulties and infelicity of this 
part of these expositors’ interpretation. The spiritual state of the 
Church visible being the supposed subject of symbolization through 
the Seals, it is laid down by them, (indeed by Yitringa, as well as by 
'Woodhouse, Cuninghame, Bickersteth, &c.,) that the corn, wine, and 
oil are to have a spiritual signification:—though, on the question, 
what precisely is the spiritual thing signified, there appears a certain 
diversity of opinion : some explaining those articles of food, all alike, 
of Church doctrines , 3 Church ordinances, and the Bible itself; some 
the oil and wine, at least, of the comforting, rejoicing, and sanctify¬ 
ing influences of the Holy Spirit : 4 which last surely ought not to be 
omitted . 5 But how reconcile the two clauses of the address ; the 
first tantamount (on their understanding of it) 6 to “ Let the wheat 
and barley be at scarcity price,”—the second, “ Hurt not the wine 
and oil,”—with each other, and with historic fact P Vitringa argues 
fairly that the first clause is rather a charge to moderate the scarcity 

them.” After which comes the description of the aspect of famine, ascribed to another 
cognate class of the sufferers: “ Their visage is blacker than a coal.” 

1 Prayer Book Sermon, p. 29. 2 Jer. v. 31. 

1 So Vitringa t as illustrated in what follows ; and, in part, Woodhouse and Bicker¬ 
steth. 

4 Woodhouse explains the wheat and barley of the great saving doctrines of Chris¬ 
tianity ; the wine and oil of the divine knowledge laid up in the Bible as a depository ; 
which, he says, has been always accessible to some persons , [qu. to how many in the dark 
ages?] and handed down to us with its text nncorrupted.— Cuninghame under stands 
the wheat and barley of the word and ordinances , dispensed to all within the pale of 
the visible Church ; the wine and oil , of the comforting and sanctifying influences of 
the Spirit of God, imparted only to true believers, p. 8. 

5 Compare, on the symbols of corn and bread , Psalm Ixxii. 16, lxxxi. 16, Prov. ix. 5 } 
Amos viii. 11, John vi. 35;—ou the wine> Prov. ix. 2, Isa. xxv. 6, lv. 1;—on the oil y 
Psalm xxiii. 5, xlv. 7, Isa. lxi. 3, Matt. xxv. 3. 

6 They consider not the three barley chcenixes for a denarius. See p. 166, &c., supra* 
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of corn, than to cause it; and so in apposition, not contrast, with the 
second about the wine and oil. Agreeably with which explication of 
the symbol lie asserts that the councils and rulers of the Church, 
from the fourth to the ninth century, (in his view the a?ra intended,) 
defined and preserved the true doctrines of religion, especially on the 
great contested questions of Arianism and Pelagianism. And so, 
very much, Woodhouse also. But, on consulting historic testimony, 
it will appear that though, on the two questions specially noted by 
him, the councils and rulers at the beginning and end of the fourth 
century did indeed define and assert the truth , yet at the same time 
they had even then begun, and in the four succeeding centuries went on, 
so to inculcate superstitious idolatry, so to make void God’s word by 
their traditions , 1 and so too to teach a system of semi-pelagianism 
also , 2 as almost to cut off the people from all nourishment of Christ’s 
evangelic doctrine, and consequently from the grace and influence 
of his Holy Spirit ; in short, to introduce a spiritual famine. 
Beallv it is astonishing that by such a man there should have been 
propounded an ecclesiastical picture of the age referred to so incor¬ 
rect.—But even this is not so marvellous as that which attaches to 
Mr. Cuntnghamc's and Mr. Bickerstctlds exposition; supposing even 
that, for argument’s sake, we were to admit the price specified of 
barley (especially as connected with what is said of the wine and oil) 
to be, what we have long since seen it cannot be, a famine or scarcity 
price. Bor Vitringa, in all he says, supposes the sera represented to 
be prior to that of the Apocalyptic Beast, or Antichrist . 3 But Messrs. 
B. and C., while supposing the sera to be that of the I*opal Antichrist, 
and indeed most strongly and energetically insisting on the point, do 
yet, in their interpretation of this Seal, assert an authoritative charge 
to have been given to the then rulers of the Church visible, (whether 
the popes, or priesthood, or Spirit of superstition, 4 * 6 ) not to injure the 
wine and the oil of spiritual grace and joy,* at that very time when, 
according to their own exposition of other parts of the prophecy, 

1 See my sketch of the tera, pp. 401—415 supra. 

* See my observations pp. 310, 317 supra ; also my Ch. vii. § 2, Part iii. ad init. on 
the Western Witnesses, in the next Vol. 

3 Vilringa would prefer to regard the 3} years of the domination of the Papal Beast 

as meaning 3$ centuries, from the rise of the Waldeuses about 1170 to Luther’s pro¬ 
test A.I). 1517. See his Commentary, p. 020. 

■* The latter, Mr. B.’s hypothesis, it will he remembered; the former, Mr. C.’s. 

6 See the abstract from Mr. C. in the Note on p. 551. 
vol. I. 36 
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Christ’s true Church would be living in the barrenness of the wilder¬ 
ness , l and the body of the Church visible , or constituency of the black 
horse , (which of course was as well to profit by the conservative charge 
about the wine and oil, as to suffer from the restrictive charge about 
the wheat and barley,) would be drugged,—universally and willingly 
drugged,—through the agency of these self-same rulers, with wine 
from the poison-cup of the fornication of the mystic Babylon !! 2 


Nor does this interpretation succeed better in th v fourth Seal, and 
its vision of Death on the pale horse , with Hades following ; and all 
the destroying agencies in operation, in reference to “ the fourth part 
of the earth,” of the sword, famine, pestilence, and wild beasts.— 
Wherever Death is impersonated, it always, I believe,—and certainly 
always when associated, as here, with Hades, 3 —means the King of 
terrors , the destroyer of natural life. And Vitringa, sensible of this, 
as well as of the necessarily literal meaning of the sword , (of which 
more presently,) forms his interpretation accordingly; and explains 
the Seal of the dreadful destruction of life made in Christendom by 
the successive scourges of the Saracen and Turkish invaders :— 
though hinting, however, the possibility of the spiritual injury done 
by them to the Christian life and faith of the inhabitants being also 
intended . 4 The other interpreters too. that I am speaking of consider 
the rider Death to be an impersonator of the destroying powers of 
life natural , as well as life spiritual ; 5 and, though explaining his 
weapons of famine and pestilence spiritually, viz. of the pestilential 
doctrines and famine of the word and ordinances introduced by him, 
yet admit that the sword must mean literally that of persecution. It 
is another example of the sliding scale between things spiritual and 
temporal.—And who then sutlers from this sword P Of course (ac¬ 
cording to the purport of the symbol) they that are represented by 


1 Apoc. xii. 14. See my Comment on the verse, Vol. iii. Part iv. eh. ii. 

2 Apoc. xvii. 2, xviii. 3.—Mr. Cuninghame indeed (p. 8) would have the oil and 
trine, spared by the rider, to be set aside for Christ’s true servants alone. But there 
is no distinction whatever in the words from the throne as to the parties to be affected 
respectively by the charges respecting the wheat and barley on the one hand, and the 
oil and wine on the other. And, in either case, it was evidently to be those that con¬ 
stituted the body of the horse. 

3 Compare Apoc. i. 18, “ I have the keys of Hades and of death;” xx. 13, “ Death 

and Hades gave up the dead that were in them ; ” xx. 14, “ Death and Hades were cast 
into the lake of fire.” 4 PP- 353—355. 

5 So Woodhouse, Cuninghame, and I believe Bickersteth. 
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the horse; —i. e. the Church visible of the times. Yet, in the nature 
of things, could this be so ? The ghastly and putrid colours of the 
horse, presiguifyiug, it is said, the Church visible in its then “climax 
of corruption” and spiritual death, 1 would indeed be of itself evidence 
of its having sulfered from the spiritual famine and pestilence ; ■ and 
from the wild beasts of the earth, also, if interpreted of false ministers 
“like wolves in sheep’s clothing,” so as Mr, Cnninghame somewhat 
curiously would explain the emblem. 2 But this very putridity and 
moral corruption would be its safeguard from the rider’s sword of 
persecution . 1 say, from the very nature of the symbol, and character 

of the rider, as they themselves represent it, that sword could only 
be directed at individuals of spirit essentially and altogether distinct 
from that of the horse: —individuals, spiritually'- alive, not dead. 
Just agreeably with which view of the necessity of things, the history 
of the a»ra supposed to be represented describes the objects of the 
tierce Papal persecutions of those middle ages to have been persons 
solemnly excommunicated and cut off from the body of the Church ; 3 
nay more, depicts the members of the Church visible , of that mra,— 
in other words, the constituent body of thepa/c horse ,—as the active 
energetic co-operators with their ecclesiastical superiors, or animating 
malignant Spirit, figured by the rider , in this persecution of the ex¬ 
communicate AValdensian and other heretics. Turn it which way we 
may, this palpable inconsistency will be found essentially involved in 
tlie above scheme of interpretation of the 4th Apocalyptic Seal.— 
How far it accords with scriptural theology to represent God as com¬ 
missioning a minister of his providence, and arming him with the 
sword of persecution, against his own faithful servants , is another and 
more serious question. 4 This, however, has been already hinted at. 
And I feel bound to repeat that 1 believe it directly contrary to all 
spiritual representations of the dealings of God. 

1 Biekcrslcth on Prophecy, p. 298, and Sermon for Prayer-Book and Homily So¬ 
ciety, p. 29. 

* p. 12.— Bickersteth explains them of the idolatrous secular empires. “ The 
effects (of Death’s point* forth) were pe^eeution, famine of the word, false doctrine 
full of deadly infection; and the kingdoms of the Western Umpire became earthly 
and idolatrous ” llomily Sermon, p. 29. 

3 Sec my Vol. iii. Part iv. Chs. vi. 3, vii. 4. 

4 When God’s servants apostatize and are unfaithful then God, as the God of 
justice, is frequently described as sending a sword against the people or land. In 
regard of th v faithful Satan sends the trial, as iu Job’s ease; God permits and over¬ 
rules it. 

3d * 
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Thus there remains only for consideration on this head the ex¬ 
planation offered in the scheme we are examining of that fourth part of 
the earth 1 on which the rider Death is presumed to have had to exe¬ 
cute his commission. In regard of which, Dean Woodhouse by his 
generalism of explanation, 1 2 3 and Mr. Cuninghame by his entire silence 
on it, alike confess by implication their inability to offer a satisfactory 
interpretation. Mr. Bickersteth, however, boldly meets the difficulty, 
by identifying this fourth part of the earth with Daniel's fourth em¬ 
pire : 3 —a parallelism and identification of chronological order tvith 
geographical division surely most extraordinary; and only to be 
justified, even prirna facie, on the hypothesis that Daniel’s four great 
successive empires had each its peculiar and distinct territory, and 
that the territories of all four united together, reaching from the 
Atlantic to beyond the Indus, constituted the Apocalyptic earth. 
It scarcely needs to say that not only is there no evidence in favour 
of such hypotheses, 4 but abundant evidence against them. If we 
look but at the context, we shall find that both in the Seal next but 
one preceding, and in that too next folloAving, “ the earthf used 
integrally , means, according to Mr. B. himself, simply Homan Christ¬ 
endom; that is to say, has the same sense that he now attaches to 
the fourth part of the earth. And, as to the third part , no sooner has 
he laid it doAvn as an axiom in his prophetic scheme that it always 
signifies (i. e. territorially) the Greek , or third of Daniel's great 
empires , 5 than he contradicts his own statement: explaining the judg- 


1 The reader will remember the different reading of the clause preferred by me- 
See pp. 201, 202 supra. 

2 “ It may perhaps be found that the Christian countries which underwent the rage 
of this Seal bore this proportion (one fourth) to the remainder.” p. 140. The Dean uses 
the word rage in reference to the sword of persecution , which he seems to view as the 
main subject of this Seal. 

3 So in his work on Prophecy, p.'297, and Prayer-Book Sermon, p. 22. 

4 1st, I know not what territory could be assigned to the Babylonian empire (except 
that of North Africa , of which Berosus speaks, reaching to the straits of Gades) that 
did not belong also- as properly to the Persia?i: which latter empire began with, and 
dates from, its subjugation and incorporation of Babylon. 

2ndly, no evidence ^whatever exists of the Apocalyptic earth, in its original and 
largest extent, having reached beyond the Euphrates or Tigris ; the limits of the old 
Roman Empire in the East. 

5 Axiom 52 ; “The third part denotes uniformly the third or Eastern empire.”— 
Axiom 54; “ The second Trumpet (i. e. ‘ The third part of the sea became blood, and 
the third part of the creatures which were in the sea, and had life, died,’) relates to 
the fall of the Latin emperorship of Rome .” Ibid. p. 297« 
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meat on the third part of the sea , figured under the second Trumpet, 
as “ the fall of the Latin Emperorship of Rome ,” 1 

After this it will not need, I am sure, that I enter at any length 
on their explanations of the other three Seals . Suffice it to sav that 
they are clogged with difficulties and inconsistencies, just like those 
before. For example, who can believe that the vision of the souls 
under the altar in the fifth Seal, crying for vengeance against the 
earth's inhabitants, and then having white robes given them, and 
being told to rest till other martyrs were slain like themselves, can be 
meant in its latter half as a picture of the Reformation ;—that glori¬ 
ous event which was elsewhere partly prefigured, as we have seen, 
(and Mr. Biekersteth owns the correctness of that part of my view, 2 ) 
by the living representative of true professing Christians taking pos¬ 
session of that mystic altar-court , and casting out their enemies ? 
Not to add that the enemies of the Reformation, occupying still 
nine-tenths of Roman Christendom, instead of thenceforth recogniz¬ 
ing the earlier Protestant martyrs’ innocence, (according to the im¬ 
port of the white robing in the symbol,) have ever since blasphemed 
them, as before.—Again, in the sixth Seal it is hard to see what its 
earthquake and revolutionary convulsions of earth, sun, and stars,— 
the prototype, they say, of the French Revolution,—had to do with 
the spiritual state of the Church visible; which spiritual state they 
afiirm to be the great subject of the Seals:—besides that, so far as 
we have yet seen, there has appeared nothing in the feelings of the 
nations judged under the French Revolution, to answer to that con¬ 
sciousness of suffering under the wrath of the Lamb , which was ex¬ 
pressed by the parties judged under the 6th Seal.—And then, as to 
the notable sealing vision which follows, (still in the same 6th Seal,) 
introduced by the Evangelist with the note of time, “ After these 
things I saw,” and which consists of two contemporary and parallel 
parts, viz. of Angels of the winds standing prepared to desolate the 
earth, but temporarily restrained from it, and of the sealing of God’s 
servants, as a safeguard from the winds, by God’s seal-bearing Angel, 
— does it need my suggesting that it adds its own strong evidence, 

* Compare my opening remarks, No. iv. $ 3, on “The third Part,” infra. 

2 ft having been communicated confidentially to Mr. B. So in the Sermon before 
the Ilomily Society, before quoted, p. *2‘J ; where he refers to it with entire approbation. 
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alike from either of its two great subjects of figuration, against the 
scheme in question ? 1. With regard to the tempest-angels , if their 

temporary restraining was of importance such as to call for particular 
symbolization, (an importance strongly dwelt on by Messrs. C. and 
B., 1 ) much more must their letting loose the tempests have been of 
importance to call for it. Yet, in the scheme under review, the pro¬ 
phecy is made to pass at once from the vision of these tempest-angels’ 
restraint, and the contemporary sealing by the other Angel, to the 
palm-bearing vision, figuring (they say) the Millennium, without the 
slightest prophetic intimation of the outburst of the tempests ; which, 
however, must notwithstanding necessarily have happened in the 
interval. 2 —2. With regard to the sealing and the sealed ones , here 
first depicted to St. John in vision, there is a very observable notice 
in the figuration of the 5th Trumpet 3 of a certain few then visible, 
or at least then existing, on the Apocalyptic scene, not only of the 
same general character as these sealed ones, but that bore, and were 
to be recognised by, the precise mark and stamp here described as 
impressed by the Angel: whence the natural, might I not say neces¬ 
sary inference, that the chronological sera of the 5th Trumpet-vision 
(just according to its position in the Apocalyptic record) is subse¬ 
quent to that of this sealing vision. Whereas the Church-scheme of 
the Seals inverts this order; making the date of what the sealing 
vision figures some 1200 years later than that which is figured under 


1 Mr. C. Pref. p. x. (4th Ed.), speaks of this as the key to our present position in the 
prophecy: that is, on the understanding (in which Mr. B. agrees with him) of its 
signifying the restraining of the Enropean nations from war since the Peace of 1815* 

I must observe that, whereas in the vision the sealing-angel is plainly from the time 
of his rising the restrainer , and th efonr tempest-angels the prepared inflict or s of the 
judgment, Mr. C. strangely makes these last the restyainers: applying it to the four 
allied powers, England, Austria, Russia, Prnssia ; and their endeavours, ever since 
1815, to preserve the peace of Europe.—Vitringa makes the four angels the desolators 
of the earth, as I do. 

2 V Vitringa (pp. 391, 392) tries to escape from this difficulty by making the four 
tempest-angels the causers of the physical commotions, earthquake, &c., described 
previously in Ch. vi. But unfortunately the vision of the tempest-angels is expressly 
stated to have occurred after, the conclusion of the commotions of Apoc. vi. So Apoc. 
vii. 1 ; “ After these things I saw four angels .... holding the four winds of the 
earth, &c.” 

3 Apoc. ix. 4.—I might refer too to the mention of the 144,000 sealed ones seen on 
Mount Zion w r ith the Lamb, Apoc. xiv. 1 ; since, according to the most natural signi¬ 
fication of that vision, it seems to be one in general opposition to that of the Beast’s 
kingdom and followers, during the 1260 years. But Mr. C. makes its chronological 
position identical with that of the seventh Trumpet’s sounding ; and is therefore not 
necessarily chargeable on this head of his scheme with inconsistency. 
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the 5th Trumpet:—nor do either Messrs. B. or C. seem to me to 
offer any explanation of the anachronism. 

And thus at length, and through all these difficulties and incon¬ 
sistencies, the interpreters in question come to the seventh Seal: 
which however they can ill agree what to do with. Mr. C. feeling 
justly that at any rate this Seal ought to contain something , and also 
that the palin-bearing vision, symbolizing the Millennium, is the 
fittest possible termination to his first prophetic series, makes it em¬ 
brace the seven Trumpets, and so begin the figurations de novo; 
until the same commencing chronology as the first Seal. 1 On the 
other hand, Mr. B., dissatisfied with this inversion of order, makes 
the seventh Seal the termination of his first series, like Vitringa 
before him. Also, like Vitringa, finding no other subject-matter in 
it (since he will not admit it to contain the Trumpets) but the half 
hour's silence before the Trumpets’ preparation, he is fain to make 
something sufficient out of this ; and, after first identifying the 
silence with the previously described pause on the restraining of the 
tempest-angels, 2 adopted subsequently the view of its meaning some 
u pause at the return of Christ ,” so as in Apoe. xix, xx, 3 whether in 
the sense of its figuring the millennial rest, or what else precisely, I 
do not well understand. Now that one of the Seals should simply 
reveal “ a pause" seems to me little credible; above all when the 
Scripture evidence for sucli a pause is so wanting that we are given 
the large margin of Apoc. xix, xx, in which to seek it. 4 


Thus, on the whole, our elose examination of this Scheme of the 
Seals has issued, I believe, in seeing its total failure :—a failure, not 
as regards one Seal only, but every Seal ; nor as tried by one test 
only, but by multiplied tests : and, if I mistake not, without one 
single strong point of evidence appearing in its favour. 

1 Seethe Diagram prefixed to his Work a Diagram which (like the cycles and 
epicycles of the old astronomers) strikingly marks to the eye the want of simplicity, 
and consequently ( I should say) of probability, in the scheme depicted. 

• So in his Work on Prophecy, (6th Ed.) p. 3G3 ; “Seal vii, Apoc. viii. I, Pause be¬ 
fore judgment ; A.D. 1815.” 

3 So in a corrected copy of his Scheme privately communicated to me. 

4 Subsequently in his 7th Edition, p. 295, he added, “ Events unfolded Apoc. xix, 
xx.” This makes the case no better, but rather worse. If the subject-matter of the 
Seal be u pausc y how can it include stirring eventst 
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I might suggest, in yet further corroboration of my argument, the 
impossibility of fitting the symbols of the next opening series of the 
Trumpets to the events of Roman history, as begun and progressing 
from after the time of St. John’s seeing the visions in Patmos; so as 
to furnish any plausible historic evidence for its being a prophetic 
series of chronological parallelism with the Seals, This impossibility 
appears more clearly than ever before in the attempt at overcoming 
it made by Mr. Birks himself, in his recently published book on “The 
Mystery of Providence; ” and will be briefly noticed by me in a sub¬ 
sequent Paper in this Appendix, entitled, “ On the third part in the 
four first Trumpets.” 1 


1 No. iy., § 3.—I have mentioned at the opening of this Paper that Mr. Birks, since 
the publication of my 4th Ed., has intimated to me his abandonment of the whole Church 
Scheme of the Seals, and adoption of the same structural theory of them as myself, 
after Mede. For the same reasons, however, that I have given for the retention of the 
present Paper, I think it well to re-insert the other. 5th Ed. 



APPENDIX. 

No. III. 

ON THE ROMAN COINAGE, COINS, AND WEIGHT, ENGRAVED 
IN THIS VOLUME. 

(See Pages 126, 1ST, <.J'c.) 

§ 1. GENERAL NOTICE ON THE ROMAN COINAGE AND COINS. 

As I have somewhat largely illustrated my Apocalyptic Exposition 
in this Volume by Roman coins, and shall have to avail myself of the 
same kind of illustration, though more sparingly, in the remaining 
Volumes, it will, I think, be both interesting and useful to the reader, 
with a view to his correcter judgment on the illustrative value of the 
medals thus made use of by me, to have before him a brief general 
sketch on matters connected with the Roman coinage. 1 purpose 
therefore in my present Paper first to give this general sketch ; then 
to add a few exemplifications, with remarks in detail on them, such as 
we may so be better prepared for, from various Roman undisputed coins 
engraved in my book. On two or three, with which controverted 
questions are connected, there will be separate Essays. 1 I shall ab¬ 
stract almost throughout from Eckhcl’s great work on the Doctrina 
Vcterum Xummorum ; a work confessedly the most learned and 
authoritative that exists on the general subject. 

I. The date of the first coinage of money seems to have been nearly 
about the commencement of the Olympian ^Era, B.C. 77G, or found¬ 
ing of Rome, B.C. 75G : the metals silver, and, though much more 
rarely, gold ; the country Greece. 2 Thence the art and custom past 

1 Viz. 1st, on the Homan character of the coins with the /torse ami Mars' head and 
Rome ; 2ndly, on the Cretcnsic reference of Nerva’s Dianic coin ; 3dly, on the earliest 
imperial coins on which the Roman emperors were depicted with u diadem. 

* Eckhel 1’rolegoin. i. ix.—Demosthenes refers to a law of Solon’s imposing the 
penalty of death on such as adulterated the public money. Now Solon, we know, lived 
some 500 years before the Christian irra; and was the contemporary of Cyrus king of 
Persia, and Tanjuiuius Priscus the 5th king of Rome. 
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in early times to its various Western colonies, especially those in 
Magna Graecia and Sicily : so that we have coins of Rhegium and 
Messana still extant of as early a date as Y.C. 276, 1 or B.C. 477 ; 
and of Zankle, (the previous name of Messana,) of Caulonia in the 
Bruttii, and of other ancient neighbouring cities, still earlier. 2 —The 
Roman coinage is said to have begun under king Servius, whose death 
occurred Y.C. 21S ; 3 though none of so ancient a date yet remains : 
and it was at firsthand for a long time after, only of brass; in direct 
contrast with the earliest Greek coinage, which, as observed, w r as 
originally of silver . 4 The date of the first Roman silver coinage is 
fixed by Pliny at Y.C. 4S5, five years before the first Punic war ; 5 
with which statement the evidence of medals still extant sufficiently 
agrees.—The earliest and standard type of the Roman brass coinage 
seems to have been for the as Janus 1 head on the obverse, for the 
lesser coins the head of Jove, Minerva, Hercules, or Mercury; with 
a ship’s prow in all on the reverse : 6 the type of the as having refer¬ 
ence to Saturn’s arrival in a ship in the Tiber, according to an an¬ 
cient tradition ; and teaching a certain primitive king, Janus, there 
resident at the time, both other arts of civilization, and specially the 
coining of money. 7 Of the denarius , the chief Roman silver coin, 
(in value equivalent to a Greek drachma, and also originally to ten 
Roman asses, whence its name,) 8 the earliest type extant is a wiuged 
head of the helmeted Minerva on the obverse, and on the reverse the 
Dioscuri Eqnites, or Castor and Pollux: 9 after which, somewhat 
later, the reverse often presents some one of the Roman gods in a 

1 The fera V. C., that is Urbis Condita>> is always made use of by Eckhel. 

2 Eckhel v. 10, i. 220.—Zankle was the original name of Messana ; which new name 
that city received on the old inhabitants being dispossest by a colony of Messenians 
from the Peloponnesus, under Anaxilaus, shortly after the battle of Marathon. So 
that, says Eckhel, coins with Zankle or Dankle on them cannot be of a later date than 
V. C. 276; the old name having been superseded by the new one of Messana.—On 
the antiquity of the Caulonian medals, see ib. i. 167 • 

3 So Pliny: ib. v. 2. 4 Ibid. v. 2, 3. 

6 Ibid. v. 7- See too Arnold’s Rome ii. 534. 6 Ibid. v. 11. 

7 Ibid. v. 14. So Ovid, Fasti i. 229 ; 

Multa quidem didici: sed cur navalis in fere 
Altera signata est; altera forma biceps ? 

Causa ratis superest. Tuscum rate venit in amnem, 

Ante pererrato falcifer orbe Deus. 

At bona posteritas puppirn servavit in sere; 

Hospitis adventum testificata Dei. 

From Janus originated the name of the hill Jauiculum. 

b lb. 18. 9 lb. v. 42, 84, 
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biga or quadriga ; whence the frequent ancient appellation of the 
coins, as bigati or quadrigati. l —Gold money does not appear to have 
been struck at Rome, except on certain extraordinary occasions, till 
the time of Julius Ciesar’s dictatorship. 2 —The want of a Roman 
native silver coinage before the first Punic war, and want of a native 
gold coinage afterwards, seems to have been mainly supplied (not to 
speak now of a smaller early supply from Samnium or Campania, 
furnished in a way that will be illustrated in my next Section) by the 
abundant influx, or importation, of foreign silver and gold money. 
So Festus ; 3 whose statement is well illustrated by various facts in 
the Roman Republican history. 4 

During the Republic the proper and only ordinary place for the 
Roman coinage was Borne itself. Under extraordinary circumstances 
however it might be elsewhere: and when struck with Roman types, 
of Roman weight, and by Roman oflicers, it was rightly to be regarded 
as Roman money. 5 Probably the money to be noticed in my next 
Section was an early example of this. 6 Later, the money called 
Lucullean , struck under Sylla’s direction for use in the Mithridatic 
war, was coined in the Greek Peloponnesus. We have also extant 
Roman money struck ex S. C. at Osea in Spain. And, in the times 
of the civil wars, we find that the Consuls, driven from Rome on 
Ciesar’s passage of the Rubicon, struck denarii at Apollonia in 11- 
lyricum; that Metellus Seipio struck denarii in Africa, on the re¬ 
newal of the war V.C. 707 against Crnsar; and that, still later, money 
was coined by Brutus and Cassius in different towns in Greece, and 
by Antony at Lyons. 7 —With regard to the right of coinage , as this 
was always and in every nation considered as a mark of sovereignty, 
so republican Rome ever jealously vindicated that right to herself; 8 
the special charge over it, and over the Treasury, being entrusted to 
the Senate. 9 lienee on the earliest Roman silver coins, called Numi 

1 lb. V. 19, 42, 43. 8 lb. v. 37—40. 

3 In Patres. “ Solobnnt Romani, jam imlc si Itomulo, numis auri atque argenti 

signali ultramariuis uti ; id quod publica* ct private rationed comincntariorum do¬ 
cent.” Ap. Eckhel v. 41. 

4 Eekhcl, ibid., gives example* of this importation, on the successful ending of wars 
in Greece or Asia. “ Invexit Quinctius, ex Grircia redux, in triumpho Philippoos 

14,515; Seipio Asiatieus, vieto Antiocho M., 140,000; M. Pulvius, in triumpho do 
A'itolis, 1*2,422,&c.” How much vaster the influx from the ordinary course and ne¬ 
cessities of commerce! 

s lb. V. OK. 

7 Ibid. GS, 69. 


* Sec my next Section itself. 
8 Ibid. i. Ixx—Ixxii. 8 Cicero Vatin. 15. 
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Consulares, and which are stamped with types such as I have before 
indicated, there appears neither name, nor effigy, of Consul or other 
Magistrate; but only Roma} Later the names of certain Magis¬ 
trates were inscribed, whence the coins are called Numi Familiar am; 2 
but never their effigies: such effigies as appear on certain of the 
coins being not those of the Magistrates themselves, but only of 
some illustrious ancestor of theirs; for stamping which, special per¬ 
mission was obtained from the Senate. 3 It was to the dictator 
* 

Julius Caesar that the right of stamping his own image on the coin¬ 
age was first assigned by a Decree of the Senate: after whom the 
Triumvirs Octavian, Antony, Lepidus, and also Sext. Pompey and 
M. Brutus, coined in their own name, and as by their own right; an 
introduction this to Augustus’ and his successors’ subsequent su¬ 
premacy over the mint and coinage. 4 —In subordination to the Senate 
the City Qucestors had charge over the treasury; 5 the Triumviri 
Monetales over the coinage : which Triumvirs are stated by Pompo- 
nius to have been first appointed as early as Y.C. 465 ; 6 though the 
evidence of this on coins themselves is, and could only be, much 
later. 7 —It does not appear that there was any regular annual coin¬ 
age, or issue of money; but that this was made only as required. 
The Magistrates, whether Praetors, AMiles, Quaestors, or others, seem 
to have made application for it to the Senate, according as it might 
be needed for purposes of war, public games, procuration of corn, 
public buildings, &c., &c.: which application granted, they ordered 
it from the Triumviri. 8 Hence frequently, in the last two centuries 
of the Republic, their names on the coins, as well as also sometimes 

1 Eckhel calls these Numi Consulares , in contradistinction to the Numi Familia- 
rum; though the latter of course were also struck under the Consular regime. 
“ Prsevcrtuut aetatem, autequam mos signandae in numis familiae esset invectus.” v. 42. 

2 How late the date of their beginning, and what the chronology of the individual 
coins of this class previously to the Stk century V. C., is unknown. A desideratum 
much lamented by Numismatists; and in cousequence of which the coins are classed 
not chronologically, but alphabetically, according to the names of the Gentes or Fa¬ 
miliae. Eckhel v. 53, 54. 

3 Prolegom. i.' lxxi. 4 Ibid, lxxii. 5 Ibid, lxxviii. 

5 lb. lxxix. ; y. 61, 65. Pomponius speaks of them thus ; “ Constituti sunt eodem 
tempore . . Triumviri Monetales, aeris argenti auri flatores.” But, as to tlieir coining 
of silver and gold, Pomponius, observes Eckhel, must have spoken Trpo\)}TrTiKw<i ; us 
silver was not coined till V.C. 485, twenty years later, and gold not till long after¬ 
wards. 

7 Because no names of any magistrates, or public officers, were admitted to be en¬ 
graved till some considerable time afterwards.—Names of Triumviri Monetales appear 
on coins of the last century, or century and a half, of the Republic’s duration. 

8 Eckhel v. 67. 
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those of the Triumvirs; and symbols either of their office, or of the 
purpose the money was granted for.—When Roman money was 
struck in the Provinces, the Provincial Qmestors had superintend¬ 
ence over it, so as the Triumviri Monet, at Rome : and they inscribed 
either their own names, or that of their Proconsul or Proprietor, or 
both. 1 

As the Roman dominion extended itself more and more in every 
direction, so as at first to include Italy, then by degrees more and 
more of what at length, ere the end of the Republic, (as well as 
afterwards under the Emperors,) became known as the Roman 
AVorld, the circulation of its coinage naturally extended far and near. 
Yet it was still permitted both to the Italian cities after their in¬ 
corporation with the Republic, and afterwards to the ultramarine 
Provinces, to retain among other rights of liberty that of coining 
their own money, according to their respective wants and means: so 
that, for example, the Asiatics of the Ephesian or Proconsular Asia 
still coined as before their silver cistophori in great abundance, the 
Athenians their tetradrachms. 2 —To the Roman colonies too, whether 
in Italy, Sicily, or elsewhere, the right was attached of coining their 
own money. 3 

So as regards the Roman coinage, and that of the Roman Provinces, 
during the times of the Republic. On the Republic becoming changed 
into an Empire under Augustus and his successors, various changes 
occurred both at home and abroad. At Rome the exclusive authority 
over the gold and silver coinage was attached to the Emperor; that 
over the brass coinage being alone left to the Senate : A and in both 
one, and the other, the name and efiigy of the Emperor appeared on 
the obverse. The Triumviri Monetales were still continued as the 
executive officers over the Mint: the office being one assigned by the 
Emperor to certain individuals chosen by him out of the Equestrian 
order; and regarded, in common with three or four other olliccs, 
similarly appointed to from out of the Equestrians, as the stepping- 

1 Kckhel v. 09. 2 Ibid. i. lxxi., «S‘2. s I hid. iv. -199. 

4 lb. i. lxxiii— Ixxviii. Hence the s. c. only on tile imperial brass money: except 
when the subject of the type of a silver or gold coin might bo something ordered by 
the .Senate; such as the consecration of a deceased Emperor, or an are or statue dedi¬ 
cated to him. Then the Ex. 5. c. may appear: as indeed on Republican coins also, in 
the case of types similarly significative, more anciently.—On the brass the s. c. ceases 
under Gallicnus. 
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stone to higher offices in the State. 1 —With regard to the Provinces 
it seems to have been Augustus’ wish to carry out gradually the policy 
urged on him by Maecenas, of making the Roman the sole coinage 
current through the Roman world. 2 Thus with the Italian cities the 
right of coining seems to have ceased on the first accession of Augus¬ 
tus. In Gaul, Spain, Sicily, and the African and Cyrenaic Provinces, 
it ceased under Tiberius and Caligula. The East however, from 
Greece proper to Moesia on the N. E., and to Egypt, Arabia, and 
Mesopotamia on the S. E., continued still to strike coins; 3 whether 
autonomy as they are called, i. e. without the head of Emperor or 
Empress, or officiosi , with it: 4 with this restriction, however, that the 
privilege of coining silver was only granted 'to comparatively few 
cities, and those of the highest rank : such as Alexandria in Egypt, 
the Syrian Antioch, Caesarea in Cappadocia, Tarsus, Ac. 5 Eor the 
Homan Colonies it was necessary to receive the special permission of 
the Emperor, or the Proconsul: and though under the Republic this 
permission seems to have been unrestricted, yet it was now only 
granted to certain Colonies, not to others; and, where granted, only 
extended to the right of coining brass money. 6 —Such continued the 
state of things, as regarded the coinage of the Eastern Provinces, till 
the latter half of the third Century of the Christian .Era. Then 
under Gallienus and Claudius their coinage ceased almost altogether ; 
the Alexandrian alone lingering a few years longer, till the reign of 
Diocletian. 7 Imperial mints, Ojficince Monetales , were now estab¬ 
lished permanently at different places over the empire, as Siscia 
in Pannonia, Treves, Lyons, Carthage, Constantinople, &c. Ac., as 
well as Rome; 8 thus in a more systematic manner supplying the 

1 Eckhel i. lxxix., v. 62, 63. So Ovid of his own appointment to the office, Trist. 
iv. 33; 

Cccpimus et tenerae primos aetatis honores ; 

Eque viris quondam pars tribus una fui. 

There are still extant, marbles which speak of III VIRI A. A. A. F. F , (i. e. auro 
argento Eere flando feriundo,) of the age of Trajan, that of Severus, and that of Gor¬ 
dian. Eckhel i. lxxix. 

- “ Numismate, pondere, mensura peculiari urbs nulla utitor, sed nostris omncs.” 
So Diou Cassius, lii. 30. The advice was given, says Eckhel, i. 82, in the year V.C. 
72o, when Augustus was doubting whether or not to restore the Republic. 

3 i. 82. 83. 4 Ibid. i. lxxi. 5 Ibid. 

6 i. lxxi. 82i; iv. 497, 499. Such a colony was Philippi, mentioned Acts xvi. 12. 
Ibid. ii. 75. 

7 i. ix., x. 

* Permanently , in contradistinction to the mints temporarily established, under par¬ 
ticular passing circumstances, by certain of the Emperors ; as by Vespasian at Antioch, 
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wants of the Provinces. So was prepared in respect of the coinage , 
as well as in respect of the political constitution of the Homan world, 
the grand transition in Imperial history from the earlier to the later 
or lower empire.—After the fall of the AVestern Empire under the 
Gothic invasions, and total separation of the Eastern Empire from it 
in the new form that it afterwards assumed, the coinage of the East¬ 
ern Empire had its own peculiarities, and may be called rather the 
Byzantine , or Greeks than the Homan coinage. 

II. I now proceed to notice more or less cursorily, and as illus¬ 
trative of the general historic sketch of the Homan coinage given 
under my former head, those coins of which use has been made in 
this work, especially in this its first volume. In this I shall follow 
a chronological order: arranging the coins under heads, according 
to the time when they were struck. 

1. Of those of earliest date specimens occur in the medals of Mars 
and a horse , or horse's head , with Boma or Romano inscribed, which 
are given at p. 126 of this volume. Eor they date before what are 
generally called Xumi Fa m ilia rum, from the names of officials in¬ 
scribed, and refer in the types (as we saw) to some particular person, 
or particular historic fact of celebrity, connected with the particular 
family of the Homan official coining; whereas on these coins, it will 
be seen, there is simply the inscription Roma , or Romano. In my com¬ 
mentary ad loc. 1 have cited the judgments of Eckhel and Xiebuhr, 
in reference to their antiquity and origin. And I doubt not they 
oiler a true specimen of those very ancient Homan ante-Familiaric 
Xumi Consularcs. 1 As the medals in question, however, involve con¬ 
troverted matter, and this of some considerable importance in its 
bearing on my view of the four first Seals, 1 have thought it best to 
treat of the subject separately and more fully, as the reader will 
find, in the next Section of the present Essay. 

2. Of Homan medals of the next earliest class of coins, called 
Xumi Familiarum, three are engraved in this Volume, (see p. 
1S5 supra,) in illustration of the 3rd Seal. Besides which other ex¬ 
amples will be found described in the third Section of this Essay. 

Of these three coins the second and third are illustrative of the pro- 

Pescennius Niger in the East, Clodius Albinos in Gaul, &c. Eekhel i. lxxxi. In his 
8th Volume, ]>. 518 &c., Eekhel gives a full list of the towns where the Roman mints 
were permanently tixeil. 1 iSoe p. 07-, Note '. 
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curations of corn under the Republic, spoken of as made by order of 
the Senate for distribution among the poorer citizens, so as the inscrip¬ 
tion Ad. Frio. Emu. Ex. S. C. on the one, and the modius and ears of corn 
on the other, indicate; also of money being struck for the purpose. 1 
—The obverse on the third coin is a head of some ancient Regulus, 
(not improbably, we may suppose, of the Regulus so famous in the first 
Carthaginian war,) the ancestor of the L. Livineins Regulus, Praetor of 
Rome under J. Caesar’s Dictatorship, for whose use in the public service 
the money was struck; 2 and thus illustrates what was before stated, 
respecting the human effigies that appear on certain of the Numi 
Familiarum, as not those of the inscribed magistrates themselves, 
but (by the Senate’s permission) of some one of their ancestors. 3 The 
obverse on the second coin is a head which seems to be that of Sa¬ 
turn ; the obverse on the first, the head of Jupiter Terminalis.—With 
regard to the balance on the first coin engraved, (the most important 
emblem of course in the three medals towards the illustration of my 
third Seal,) it was stated bv me 4 that it appears both on Roman Re¬ 
publican and Roman Imperial coins as the symbol of justice: and 
this in reference specially to two acts, or offices, in which equitable 
dealing is most important on the part of governing authorities to the 
commonwealth governed; viz.1st, the judicial office, or, as it is often cha¬ 
racteristically called, the administration of justice ; 2ndly, the coinage 
of the public money, with just weight and purity of metal. The latter 
view of justice was naturally a favourite subject with the officers of 
the mint: and they were able specifically to point out a reference to 
it, by the added signs either of a mass of metal, or instruments 5 of 

1 See p. 572 supra.—As another illustration of this, from the Numi Familiarum, let 
me add the description of a denarius of the Claudian Gens, and family of the Marcelli, 
given by Eckhel v. 170 ; 

( Caput Palladis alatum, prae quo x, pone modius. 

I M. Marc. Victoria' in bigis ; in imo dues spicce, et Roma. 

2 Eckhel v. 235.—This medal was restored by Trajan. Of whose restorations of the 
ancient republican coins, Eckhel, after giving a list of what are still extant v. 98, &c., 
observes that it is probable he restored most, or even all. “Cum T rajanus obscurarum 
familiarum numos rcstituerit, . . verisimile est ab eo illarum plerosque, et forte omnes, 
restitutos ; sed quos hactenus videre non licuit. Videmus enim eorum numerum, etsi 
lente, sensim tamen augeri; et baud dubie complures in variis Museis latent, sed 
nobis ignoti.” p. 110. 

3 Eckhel v. 154, 159. 4 See pp. 170, 186. 

5 The instruments of coining appear, for example, on a medal of the Gens Carisia , 
thus described by Eckhel v. 163; 

( Moneta. Caput muliebre. 

i T. Carisius. Incus, pileus Vulcani, forceps, malleus. 
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coining, or significant words or letters inscribed, 1 or the personifica¬ 
tion of one goddess superscribed Moneta , or perhaps three, with the 
balance beneath; the three indicating the three metals struck in 
coinage. 2 In other cases, the reference either to justice in its largest 
sense,—justice executive, legislative, and administrative,—or to the 
judicial administration of justice in particular, was also made evident. 
I subjoin illustrations. 3 In the engraving given by me, the suspen¬ 
sion of the balance above the curule chair is sufficiently significative 
of his latter reference: this being under the Kepublie the seat of the 
Praetor, or Propraetor, in administering justice. I have given ad loc. 
Spanheim’s notice of the symbol to this effect, in his earlier and 
smaller work De Pnestantifi Nummorum ; and I now subjoin the 
notice of it to the same effect, in his later and larger Work. 4 

The mass of metal appears on an Alexandrine medal of Cora modus, given by Eck- 
hcl iv. 77; 

i Kopfxocos, See. 

* Mui/fjra. Moneta stolata stans, d. bilanceras. seeptrura ; ante pedes aeervus jrris. 

1 So in a medal of the Emperor Claudius, given by Eckhel, vi. 238 : 

f T. Claudius Ciesar Aug. De.xtra bilancem tenens, intra cujus lances P. N.R. 
I Cos. Ties. It. Pont. M . Tr. P. Imp. In medio S. C. 
where Eckhel explains the P. X. R. to mean Pondus Numi Restitutum.—Of the word 
Moneta examples have been given in the Note preceding. 

* Eckhel, vii. 188, describes a coin of this character of the Emperor S. Severus. 

! S. Severus Aug. Caput laureatum. 

Equitati Publica. Tres Monetae stantes cum bilauce et cornu eopi*. Juxta 
singnlas, prae pedibus, niassa metalli. 

In Gessner and elsewhere the reader may see engravings of the three Monet*. 

3 In the mass of Roman medals with the figure of Justice bearing a balance in hand, 
and the inscription A.Ignitus Augusti, reason requires that we give this large meaning 
to the symbol.—Similarly in the Alexandrine medals, where we have multitudes of 
types of the Emperors or Empresses, with personifications accompanying of various 
other virtues, as KAttiv, Tux»f, Upouom, and also that of Aikuoktu i/»j, or Jus- 

ttce ,—as the other personifications are general in their meaning, so too, we may reason¬ 
ably suppose, the Aikukhtuvii ; whose type, like that of Aujuifas , in the Latin coins, 
is a balance. 1 may cite for example one of the Emperor Claudius, given bv Eckhel 
iv. 51 ; 

( Ti Claudius , &c, 

I Auvuiocreto/. L. F. Mnlicr stuns, d. bilancem. 

Rasehe, on AiKaioav/rij, mentions an “insignis numus,” given by Seguin, Vaillant 
and Morcll ; on which “ bine Tihcrii caput, illinc libra (rquis lancibus , cum adscripts 
circuin noininibus Rcto-iAnraor 1! vOocwpts Kon/os ” And he adds in explanation: 
“Signata ibi libra cum lancibus ad prscdicandum Tiberii justitiam ; dum ab co id im- 
petravit h*c Regina Pythodoris, ut in ultioncm oeeisi per fraudem a Rhescuporide 
mariti ipse in Scnatu damnaretur, et Alexandrian! delatus eapite ibi luerct.” 

4 1 refer to his Vol. ii. p. Ill, and Section headed, “ I)e Pnrtoribus m Xu mis.” lie 
there observes: “Quum curulis forct ilidem magi.stratus, neque uniim paulatim con- 
stitutum sit Praetorum in Urbe conus, verum eorum primo qui jus Ronuc dicerent, 
dein qui ad rrgendas Romani Populi Prorincias , ant emteroquin cum militari imperio 
mitterentur, turn qui prius qu.estiones publieas de eertis criininibus in Urbe exeree- 
rent,—ita promiscue iidein initialibus primis illius magistrates literis Pit, scu Pr*toris, 
vol. i. 37 
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Of the procurations indicated in these coins, I noticed in my Com¬ 
ments on the 3rd Seal the continuance aud extension under the Em¬ 
perors, with a view to the supply of the vast wants both of the 
army and the Roman populace: and how in the 3rd Century the ex- 
tensiou was such as materially to aggravate the pressure of the 
heavy tax of contributions of corn required from the Provincials ; 
carried out, as those procurations too often were, with injustice aud 
oppression. Accordingly, the modius often appears in a similar sig- 
nificatory sense on Imperial coins: for example on one of Nerva’s, 
exhibiting a “ modius prominentibus spicis,” and with the inscrip¬ 
tion, Flebei Urbctnce Frumento Constitute . l 

And still in imperial times there was the same association as be¬ 
fore of justice with the same symbols. Thus the goddess Justice 
was sometimes depicted as sitting on a curule chair for her tribunal. 2 
Again, the symbol of the balance continued to be used as significative 
of justice. Both the idea indeed, and the symbol, now attached 
primarily to the Emperors themselves; as the supreme legislators 
and administrators of law in the State. 3 The coin of Alexander 
Severus given under my 3rd Seal illustrates this. Subordinately, 
however, both the idea and the symbol attached to those also who 
administered the law under the Emperors. 4 So Manilius, writing 
near the close of the reign of Augustus, speaks not only of the em¬ 
peror, but also of the Praetor and Judge, as fitly born under the 
zodiacal sign of the balance. 5 Now in the hieroglyphic of the third 

et communibus praeterea sellm curulis , HR lands subinde, (vulgati justitiae, ut similiter 
in aliquot Csesarum numis, symboli,) fascium preeterea, quaudoque et securium insig- 
nibus utebantur.” 

1 Eckhel vi. 407. 

2 “ Sella; curuli, nempe pro tribunali, adsidet Justitia, hasta pura insignis ; et, por- 
recta patera, religionem sibi curee esse ostendit.” So Rasclie, on Justitia, referring to 
a gold coin of Hadrian, given by Khell in his Supplement, p. 70. 

* So Rasche on JEqaitas Augusti ; observing that justice was considered to attach 
properly to those, most of all, “qui jus dicere solent: ” so as did the Augusti, as the 
head of the law and government. 

4 Just as, though the Emperors were the head of the army also, and so wore the 
sword of supreme command, yet the sword was borne, as the badge of military com¬ 
mand, by the Imperial generals under them ; so as we have seen under our second 
Seal. 

& Viz. in his 4th Book. In one passage, verse 545, he says; 

Sed cum autumnales caeperunt surgere Chelae, 

Felix aequato genitus sub pondere Librce , 

Judex extremae sistet vitaeque necisque ; 

Imponetque jugum terris, legesque rogabit. 

This with special reference to Augustus, the supreme judge and legislator ; whom 
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Apocalyptic Seal this latter application of the balance in the hand of 
the rider, I mean its application to the subordinate administrators of 
justice, (its administrators both judicially and executively,) was fixed 
alike by the absence of the crown from his head, and by those most 
significant words of charge and monition, addressed to him in the 
voice from the throne, about the price of corn, and against injustice, 
which Emperors “lege soluti 55 never received, but Provincial Go¬ 
vernors received perpetually ; aud of which I have fully spoken in my 
comment on that Seal. 1 

3. Of the Provincial coinage, both under the Republic and under 
the Emperors, examples appear in my two Cretan coins given at p. 
140 of this Volume.—The Cydonian medal is of silver; aud may very 
possibly be iu date earlier than the epoch of Crete becoming a Pro¬ 
vince of the Roman Empire. If later it illustrates the fact of the 
permission, accorded very generally to the Provincial towns under 
the Republic, to strike their numos autonomos, and this in silver , as 
before. The obverse (not given by me) has on it a Woman’s head 
adorned with flowers, aud the inscription Neuarroe E7roet, designating 
the designer, or the coiner.' 2 —The other of the Cretan Diana is of 
Roman imperial times : it being struck by the Koivov K p^rutv: which 
K otvov, like many others whose names appear on medals, were com¬ 
munities formed under the Emperors, with a view simply to the 
coifiinon celebration of public games and religious festivals. Eck- 
hel 3 gives a list of the various Kon a formed about this period; and 
mentions that the extant coins of this Cretan Kotror extend from 
Tiberius to M. Aurelius inclusive.—The Diana occurs, I may observe, 
in Cretan coins under the reigns of Hadrian and Anton. Pius, as well 


he here supposes to have been born under the sign of Libra, though others referred 
his birth to the sign of Capricorn. (See Scaliger’s Note.) Elsewhere he connects 
with it judges, and law advisers, and administrators more generally. 

Librantes noctcm Cliche cum tcinporc lucis, 

Per nova maturi post annum tempora Bacchi, 

Mensune ct tribuent usus, ct pondcra reruin : .... 

Hie etiam Icgum tabulas, ct eondita jura, 

Et licitum scict, et vctituin qme poena scqnatur, 

Perpetuum populi privato iu limine Praetor. 

Libra was the sign of Astraca, the heavenly goddess of justice. 

» From seeing the reverse only, (sous in Spanheim’s smaller work,) and the inscrip¬ 
tion Ley. Pro. Pr. on it, I had originally supposed the coin with the balance to have 
been one stamped with the name of a Lcgatus Proprietorc under the Emperors. It 
\v;u> struck, we sec, just before the establishment of the empire under Augustus. 

* Eckhel ii. 300. 3 Yol. iv. p. 423, &c. 


37 * 
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as Trajan. So common and recognised was the huntress-Diana type 
as Cretan, at, and for a while after, the time of the striking of that 
Koman Dianic coin by the Emperor Nerva, of which I shall have to 
speak more particularly in the 3rd Section of this Essay. I observe 
in Gessner another characteristic coin of the Cretan Koivov of Do- 
mitian’s time: the obverse presenting Domitian’s head, with Aopir. 
Kanmp; (so it was not one of the autonomic provincial coins;) the 
reverse Kprjrwy Koivov , with a man holding a bow. Eckhel 1 adds the 
inscription on a very illustrative marble of the Lyttii of Crete, from 
Gruter ; T epou Ay ljvoq UEVTatrrjpiKov T ov Koivov Twv K prjTiov ; show¬ 
ing that the games of this Cretan Community were quinquennial. 

4. Of Roman Imperial coins of the first grand division of the 
Empire , i. e. from Augustus’ accession to that of Constantine, seven 
are engraven in the Horae; viz. (in chronological order) that of Au¬ 
gustus on horseback , that of Claudius Drusus on a triumphal arch , 
that of Vespasian with Rome on the seven hills , that of Titus on 
the destruction of Jerusalem, that of Nerva's head with the laurel 
crown, to which may be added the same Emperor’s Dianic coin, and 
that of Alexander Severus' with the figure of Justice. 2 —On the first 
of the two Nervas , the Vespasian, the Titus , and the Alex. Severus , 
(the last just before referred to,) there does not occur to me any¬ 
thing here needing further observation; save only that on the Ves¬ 
pasian and Alex. Severus there appear the letters S. C., marking them 
to be of the Senate’s coinage, and that they are of course of brass. 3 
—The equestrian Augustus suggests a similar medal of Domitian, the 
reigning Emperor at the time of St. John’s exile in Patmos, engraved 
in Patin’s Numismata, p. 157 ; one which represents that same eques¬ 
trian statue of him, which in my Note ad loc. I stated to have been 
the subject of one of Statius’ Odes.—In connexion with that which 
exhibits the triumphal arc of Claudius Drusus , it may be well to add 
that medals of similar design were wont to be struck in St. John’s 
own time, on occasion of the Profectio Augusti, or Emperor’s going 
forth to war. So a medal of Domitian, struck in flattery by the 
Senate, on occasion of one of his goings forth to war, with a horse¬ 
man at full speed, w-ounding a prostrate enemy. To which let me 
add one of Trajan’s, coined very shortly after the apostle’s death, 

1 iv. 431. 

2 The Vespasian is in my 4th Volume; the rest of the above-mentioned are in 

this my 1st Volume. 3 See p. 572 supra. 
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which exhibits that emperor galloping forth, and striking down an 
enemy; with the inscription round it, S. P. Q. R. Optimo Principi. 
Also a medal of Alexander Severus, given in Gessner, Tab. 164 N. 
34, of similar character, and struck on a similar occasion of his pro¬ 
tect io, but on which, besides the emperor galloping forth and striking 
down an enemy, there is also Victory , with a crown , preceding him , 
(somewhat as in my Plate,) and a soldier following. 

As to my sixth imperial medal of this class, (taken in chronologi¬ 
cal order.) viz. that of Nerva with Diana on the reverse, it will be 
fully discussed in the 3rd Section of this Paper, and therefore needs 
not to be spoken of here. 

othly. I have to notiee the Homan Imperial medals, given in this 
Volume, which refer to the times of and after Constantine; viz. the 
Constantines with the labarum or phoenix , the Valcntinian with the 
diadem , and the much later Constantiuopolitan coins, with the images 
of Christ and the Virgin : —classed with which are the coins of Max- 
imian and Theodosius given in my 3rd Volume. 

On some of these, viz. the Constantinian coins and that of Maximian 
and Theodosius , the reader will observe at the bottom of the coin 
the marks of those OJ/icince Monet ales, which I spoke of in my first 
Head as established about the close of the third century at different 
places throughout the Empire; AQP, ESIS, ASIS, TliP, TESOB. 
The AQ signifies Aquilcia; the P percussum , or struck. The Sis in 
the two next signifies Siscia in Pannonia, a town on the Save, some 
fifty miles e.n.e. of Trieste; the prefixt A and E designating the 
particular offices of the mint there established. The Tr of the third 
indicates the mint at Treves , in North Eastern Gaul; the P, as be¬ 
fore, percussum. The intent of the Tesob is more doubtful; as also 
that of Conob , another word of similar form, often found at the bot¬ 
tom of imperial coins of this period. I must refer the reader to 
Eckhel’s discussion of this point, in his Section on the Oflicinm Mone- 
tales, near the end of his last Volume. 

As to the radiated phoenix in my Constantinian coins, an emblem 
associated with the labarum in the first given by me in Plate 10, Span- 
heim thus explains it, with reference to the times of the Christian 
Emperors. “ Phcenix velut nova} ac roternro vitro, aut novi quasi et 
fortunati sen aurei sa>euli, symbolmn est sub Christiania Caisaribus 
frequentatum.” So in like manner Patinus; adverting, in explana¬ 
tion, “ad religionem Christiauam quam Constantinus M. propa- 
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gaverat, filiique omni cultu prosequebantur.” 1 —The symbol bad pre¬ 
viously been made use of by Hadrian, to signify the “golden age” of 
which his reign was a part. Which medal of Hadrian is thus de¬ 
scribed by Eckhel, Yol. vi. p. 508; 

/ Imp. Caesar. Trajan. Hadrianus. Aug. Protome laureata. 

\ Soec. Aur. P. M. TR. P. Cos. in. Yir seminudus stans, et s. 

I tenens globum cui phoenix insistit, d. circulum contingit quo 
\ totus ambitur. 

And he observes on it; “ Aversa hujus numi aureum imperante Ha- 
driano saeculum deprsedicat:” the circulus of the coin being explained 
as signifying “ orbem saeculi in se revoluti.” 

Gthly, and finalty, there will be seen at p. 486 examples of the latest 
of Roman Imperial coins, and which indeed might rather be called 
Greek or Bgzantine Imperial coius;—I mean those with an image of 
the Virgin, of the Emperors John Zimisces , Romanus III, and An - 
dronicus II. But, respecting these, my observations ad loc. super¬ 
sede the necessity of any further observations here. 


§ 2. ON THE HORSE WITH THE MARS' HEAD, AND INSCRIPTION ROMA 
OR ROMANO, AS A ROMAN COIN.* 

(See Page 126.) 

It is important that it should be always borne iu mind, as stated 
by me in my Apocalyptic Commentary and elsewhere, that the fitness 
of this emblem of the horse , in the view in which I represent it, is 
altogether independent of the illustrative medals given by me : the 
horse having been sacred to Mars , the reputed father of the Mavortia 
proles , or Roman people ; and accordingly, from the earliest times of 
Roman history, both horse-races established as an annual festival in 
honour of him, and also each October the solemn sacrifice of a horse 
to him. So associated with the Romans’ reputed origin, earliest na¬ 
tional history, public religious festivals, and known national character 
too, how could there but be intrinsic fitness in the symbol of a war- 
horse to signify the Roman martial people ? There is just as much 
fitness of symbol here surely, as in the goat , from its association with 

1 p. 472. 

%i The present Paper is copied from the Appendix to the A indicise Horarioe, with 
some slight alterations. This will explain its controversial form. 
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the early national legendary history of the Macedonians, to signify 
the Macedonian empire: the propriety of which latter symbol is re¬ 
cognised in Scripture ; as appears from its adoption in Dan. viii. 5,21. 

The only attempt to impugn the justice of this argument that has 
met my eye is that made by the Rev. W. G. Barker, first in his 
“ Friendly Remarks on the 11 or re,” and afterwards in his Answer to 
my Reply, in the Churchman’s Monthly Review. 1 And what then 
his objection P AVhv, he asserts that the horse was not sacred to 
Mars. A really startling assertion this, to any one pretty well versed 
in classical literature; and which is based solely and wholly on an in¬ 
ference drawn by him from the statement following in Smith’s Dic¬ 
tionary of Antiquities : “ It may be considered as a general rule that 
those animals which were sacred to a god were not sacrificed to 
him ; though horses were sacrificed to Neptune, notwithstanding this 
usage.” For Mr. B. thence argues ; “ If this be true, the horse was 
sacred to Neptune, and teas not sacred to Mars” But is a writer’s 
general rule to be made universal, with only one exception, simply 
because, in illustration of its not being universal, he gives but one 
example of exception ; which yet may be, and here in fact is, only one 
out of several ? 2 —Let me ask Mr. B. has lie considered what was 
meant bv the ancients in speaking of one and another animal as 
sacred to a god ? Was it not simply that the god was supposed to 
delight in, and affect the company of that animal; so as Jupiter that 
of the eagle, Juno of the peacock, Venus of the dove, Minerva of the 
owl ? And was not the horse thus associated with Mars ? What 
reports Pausanias on this point ? That among the two or three 
statues of Mars that he saw in Greece, one was of Mars on horseback? 
What Horace? “ Mart is equis acheronta fugit.” What Ovid? 

1 Friendly Remarks, pp. 4—6; Churchman’s Monthly Rev. for 1847, pp. 718—720. 

2 The cock was sacred to Aesculapius; yet, as in Socrates’ well-known example, 
was sacrificed to him. it was sacred too to Mars, and so called by Aristophanes 
Apeos vtoTTos ; yet perpetually sacrificed to him. (Potter, Antiq. i. 379.) The stag 
was sacred to Diana , as Festus and Pausanias state, and thus stags harnessed to her 
car, yet stags sacrificed to her ; and so too sometimes, us the same Pausanias tells us 
in his Laconics, another animal sacred to her, even the dog. Again, the horse was 
sacred to the Sun, yet the horse sacrificed to him. “ Constat Soli equos fuisse sacros, 
et sacrificatos. . . Sic Rhodios, &c.” So Eckhel v. 49. Also Ovid, of the Persians ; 
(Fasti i. 3S5 ;) 

Placat equo Persis radiis Ilypcriona cinctuin. 

1 So in his Eliacs, ch. 15.—Montfaucon, Vol. vi. p. 52, after reference on this point 
to Pausanias, observes that Mars, Neptune, and Minerva were the only three gods of 
the ancient mythology that were represented sometimes as on horseback ; and that 
they were each one designated in consequence by the title ilippias. 
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“ Marscpxs suos, junctis curribus, urget equos .”—It is from this my¬ 
thological notion of Mars then harnessing his horses to the chariot, 
that Ovid derives the institution of those equiria , or horse-races , that 
I before spoke of, celebrated in the Campus Martius on the Kalends 
of March in honour of him. 1 And, as regards the sacrifice of the horse 
to Mars, Festus explains that it was either with reference to the 
wooden horse by which Troy was taken, or because of Mars' compla¬ 
cency in the animal; u quod eo genere animalis Mars delectari puta- 
retur.”—Accordingly, not without reason, the most learned lexico¬ 
graphers and antiquarians declare the horse to have been sacred to 
Mars. So Hoffman , on the word Mars : “ Sacrum ei fecerunt equum , 
lupum, cauem, et picum; quos in Dei hujus tutela esse credi volue- 
runt:” adding also; “Effinxere eum veteres ardentem, nunc in curru, 
nunc in equo armatum, cum hasta, &c.” So again Adams , in the chapter 
on the Roman Gods, in his Roman Antiquities ; “ The animals sacred 
to Mars were the horse , wolf, and woodpecker: ” and once more 
Facciolati , on the word Equus; “ Fuit equus Marti sacer , propter 
usum belli, et quotannis ei Romae immolabatur.”—Tertullian, as 
stated by me under the second Seal, specifies the horse of red colour, 
in particular, as sacred to Mars. 2 

Thus the question of the Roman reference and origin of my en¬ 
graved medals , is one on a matter subsidiary, not essential: and I be¬ 
lieve that on this point too the case of the impugners of the Horae 
will be found on examination totally to break down. The question, 
as put by my first and friendly correspondent on the subject Mr. B. 
Lewis, is whether or not the horse on the medal is what may be called 
the Roman horse , as being the horse sacred to the Roman Mars , whose 
head is on the obverse of the coins. I was at first led to suppose by 
Mr. L.’s report that Eckhel’s authority was against me on this point: 
and, not having Eckhel at hand to refer to, thought it right so to state 
the fact in my 2nd Edition; though it seemed to me a little strange 
in such case that there should be the horse , the Mars , and the Roma 
or Romano , all. three combined together. Subsequently I had the 
opportunity of consulting Eckhel; and found that, although thinking 

1 The passage with its context stands thus: Fasti B. ii. ad fin. 

Jamque duae restant noctes de mense secundo ; 

Marsque suos junctis curribus urget equos. 

■Ex vero positum permansit equiria nomen ; 

Quae Deus in campo prospicit ipse suo. 

- See my p. 147, Note 3 , supra. 
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that the type was not so properly a Roman type, nor Rome the mint 
of these medals’ coinage, but rather a type and mint of some people 
of Greek origin subject to Rome, like those in Campania, Magna 
Gneeia, or Sicily, (of which more presently,) yet, as to the point I 
was most concerned with, viz. the horse being the Roman horse , and the 
Mars the Roman Mars , to whom that horse was sacred, 1 the opinion 
given by him was, in fact, in favour of my view, not against it. 
“ Ad Romana hie typus sacra pertinet. Refert Festus; ‘ Equiria ludi 
quos Romulus Marti instituit, per equorum cursum, qui in Campo 
Martio exercebatur. De equo dicto Oetobri, qui singulis annis Marti 
in Campo Martio immolabatur, vide eundem Festum in October 
equus.” 2 I cited this passage in a reply to Mr. Arnold, in the British 
Magazine for March 1847 ; together with a quotation from Niebuhr, 
stating his opinion that this class of medals was struck by the Roman 
governor of Roman colonists early settled in Campania. 3 Nor was 
any reply attempted, or contradiction given to my statement, either 
by Mr. Arnold or Mr. Lewis.—It is to be observed that the only 
other medal noticed either by Eckhel, Mionnet, 4 or other medallie 
authors that I have consulted, in which the horse and the Mars' head 
are united, so as here, is one of Cosa,—Cosa in Etruria, according to 
Eckhel; in which place a Roman colony was fixed, just as in Cam¬ 
pania also, a little before the first Punic war: 5 so that this particular 
medal might well serve to corroborate Niebuhr’s general theory.— 
Mr. Barker, referring to Dr. Glen King’s Tables of Roman medals, 
says that amidst “ thousands of engraved coins of the Roman em¬ 
pire, in consular and imperial coins, the horse, as a symbol, is never 
to be found.” Now, 1st, Dr. G. King’s Tables commence with the 
Roman Numi Familiares; and therefore could not include these, 
which are of a class earlier. 2ndly, as to his requirement of the horse 
being engraved as a symbol of the Roman people, there is not the 

1 The frequent similar connexion of the types on a medal’s face and obverse is thus 
stated by Eckhel, i. cv. “ In Numis autonomis pars a versa pierumque cum autica 
componitur. Sic Dii Deaequc sua habent in aversis seu attributa, seu sacra sibi uni- 
malia, seu victimas, &c. Cum Jove aquila; .. cum Cerere porcus, ejus victima. Cum 
Dian& componi cervum, aut canem, in vulgus notum.” 

* Eckhel v. 49. 3 See p. 12G, Note 2 supra. 

* Except one sine epig raphe, and consequently on which no judgment can be pro¬ 
nounced. 

s Mill ingen (p. 229) prefers to ascribe these coins to Compsa or Cossa , a town of tho 
Arpini, a Samnitc people: adding, “ Ses monnaies, qui sont dc fabrique plutot 
aneienne, attestent qu’elle a du a\oir etc colonie ou niunicipe ltumuin ; et probublc- 
ment avant su prise par Hannibal.” 
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least need of my proving it such. 1 The question is, whether in this 
particular class of coins, (a class most abundant ,) the horse engraved 
was not meant to be the horse sacred to the Roman Mars. Mr. B.’s 
mere positive re-assertion against this view of it, 2 without any sup¬ 
porting argument or evidence, is of course valueless. 

While at Rome last winter 3 I took the opportunity of consulting 
two antiquaries there, well known for their knowledge in numismatics; 
I mean the Cavaliere Visconti , (a gentleman who then held high 
office in the Antiquarian Department under the Papal Government,) 
and Signor Capranesi. Alike the one and the other expressed to me 
their persuasion that this class of coins was to be regarded as Roman 
in character, even though struck (if so it was) in Campania: and the 
latter gave me a Dissertation of his own in which the subject is al¬ 
luded to, and in which he takes for granted, as a thing known and ad¬ 
mitted, that the horse is the horse of the Roman Mars.* —Signor Ca¬ 
pranesi also referred me to a Treatise of the learned Jesuit Fathers 
Marchi and Tessieri, of the Kircherian Museum, on'the early Italian 

1 Indeed Mr. Barker affirms that, in order to answer my purpose, the horse ought 
not merely to be on Roman medals “as a symbol ,” (i. e. “ of the Roman empire,”) 
but moreover to be on them “ everywhere”*— In illustration of his meaning in the 
former of these two requirements, that of being on the coins as a symbol , he says ; 
“ We should recognise the coins of Rome by their horse , as we do the coins of Pelo¬ 
ponnesus by their tortoise .” But 1st, I am not aware that any coins of Peloponnesus 
were stamped with a tortoise. Those so stamped, and with the letters AI PI, once 
ascribed to iEgium in Achaia, are now recognised as coius of iEgina, an island not 
Peloponnesian ; in which island they abound, or at least used to do, as I knew from 
personal experience.f It was only from their large circulation in the Peloponnesus, 
that they were sometimes loosely spoken of as Peloponnesian. There never, I believe, 
was any common medal of the Peloponnesus as a whole.—2ndly, as regards the 
various really Peloponnesian types, such as the pegasus of Corinth, the eagle's head of 
Elis, the wolf of Argos, &c., they are no otherwise symbols of the cities, than as 
referring to some legendary story connected with their early history or religion ; 
precisely as the horse in the coins under discussion (according to Eckhel and the rest) 
referred to the supposed origin from, and worship of, Mars at Rome.—As to Mr. B.’s 
second requirement of the everywhere , where will he find any numismatic device of 
any people of which this could be predicated ? Certainly not of the Persian ram , the 
Macedonian goat , or the Roman eagle; all which however are used as types of those 
nations in the Holy Scriptures. 

2 “ The coins in question were not Roman.” Churchman’s Monthly Rev. p. 719. 

3 This was written in 1849. 

4 “ Le moncte de ’ Romani di argento e bronzo, anche con la scritta Romano o 
Roma , portano alcune la testa di Marte , ed il busto di cavallo nel riverso.” Monete 
Antiche Illustrate da Francesco Capranesi, p. 4. 


* Monthly Churchman, p. 720. 

t See Mionnet on JEgina .—In Eckhel’s time this class of medals were not so well 
known as they are now. 
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coins of this class; and another on the same subject, of a little later 
date, by Signor GennareUi .—In the former (entitled sIJs Grave del 
Museo lurcher iano, ovvero Le ALonete Pin Antiche de' Popoli delV Italia 
Media , Roma 1830) there are given (Plate xii.) the selfsame two 
coins that are engraved in the Hone; 1 mean with the Mars bearded 
or beardless, the horse or horse's head , and inscription of Roma or 
Romano. And in the comment it is stated, at p. 70, that they were 
engraved under the direction of those learned antiquaries, with tlie 
express object of vindicating them, not only as Homan coins, but coins 
expressly of the mint at Rome; ( k ‘ non per altra ragione, se non per 
rivendicarue il pieno diritto alle officine urbane di Roma.") Then, 
alluding to Eekhel’s opinion that from their magnificent workman¬ 
ship their local origin might be probably in Campania or Lucania, 
[districts where the chief population was of Greek colonists,] it refers 
to other medals of similar beauty of fabric, and at the same time of 
unquestionable Roman types, e. g. the Hercules' head and ship's 
prow; 1 states that some of the most ancient Roman denarii are also 
of excellent workmanship; and infers that it woidd thus seem that 
Rome early availed herself of the skill of foreign artists.—So write 
the Jesuit fathers of the Kircherian Museum.—In the other Dis¬ 
sertation of Dr. Achille GennareUi on the Moneta Primitiva dell 
Italia Antica, Rome 1843, (a Dissertation crowned by the Pontifical 
Academy of Archaeology,) the subject is noticed at p. 33. And there, 
—having stated, as the four grounds on which some would refer this 
class of coins to Campania , 1st, that the coins come chiefly from 
Campania; 2. that the beauty of the workmanship is unsuited to 
the rude civilization of Latium ; 3. that there is the Campanian 
termination in many of the no (Romano, Aisernujo, Ac.) ; 4. the cor¬ 
respondence of the types with those of coins that were certainly 
Campanian,—he then proceeds to answer all.—Thus, as to the ]st 
point, he replies that the coins do not come exclusively from Cam¬ 
pania, but are much more frequently found in ‘‘ our" [i. e. the Roman 
and Latin] districts than Campania : so that, as all coin-sellers know, 
they arc of less value at Rome than at Maples.' 2 2. The arts flourished 

• I have myself various coins of this class, of unquest oned Homan type, which I 
bought while at Home. 

? I beg the reader’s particular attention to this point, rs decisively negativing one 
chief ground on which Eckhel grounds his anti-Roman judgment. Eekhel was 
under the disadvantage of writing at Vienna, not Homo; and moreover at a time 
when much less was known about this class of medals ihrt.i is known now'. 
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in Latium, at least as much as in Campania; a point which the au¬ 
thor prepares to establish in his Dissertation. 3. The no termina¬ 
tion is not exclusively Campanian: but, as the Cav. Avellino has 
shown, exists alike in the medals of the Umbrians, Latins , Samnites, 
Campanians, and Lucanians. [As to the types, 4thly, many, as ob¬ 
served before, are unquestionably Roman .']—On the whole, the writer 
considers that the Jesuit Padre Marchi was wrong in excluding all 
from a Campanian origin, that have the inscription Roma or Romano ; 
seeing that there are some with both that, and also a Neapolitan in¬ 
scription. But the larger number he seems to consider as of Roman 
or Latian origin ; in general agreement with the Jesuit fathers. 

Let me add that Millingen too, in his Work on the Numismatique 
de VAncienne Italie , suggests that these coins may have been struck 
in part by Roman Consuls , or Roman Quaestors , for the use of the 
armies stationed in the Samnite or Campanian districts. 

So that every authority tends to establish for my engraved coins a 
Roman reference, whether struck at Rome, or elsewhere; and to 
justify my original insertion of them as coins stamped with the Ro¬ 
man horse , sacred to the Roman Mars . 1 


§ 3.— MEDALLIC ILLUSTRATION OF NERYA’s CRETENSIC ORIGIN. 
(See Rage 146.) 

In the Plate opposite I give a silver Roman coin of JNerva, which 
bears on its reverse the type of the huntress Diana with her quiver 

1 Since writing this I have read the remarks of Sign. Riccio on the subject of this 
Paper, in his Book on the “ Monete delle Antiche Famiglie di Roma,” pp. 264—268 ; 
2nd Ed. Naples, 1843; i. e. the same year as Gennarelli’s publication, though a little 
later in the year. And I see nothing in them to alter my conclusions exprest about 
the medals in it. 

Riccio unites with Eckhel, Millingen, and other numismatists, in judging the 
district of their coinage to have been Campania ; but Campania after its subjugation 
by the Romans (p. 264), and when consequently the coinage there was in the hands 
of Roman authorities. Further he considers the type of the horse to have been 
originally Campanian; doubting the Jesuit fathers’ correctness (265) in ascribing the 
asses with similar type to Rome. But Riccio offers no case of Campanian medals 
with the united types of Mars on one side, and the horse , or horse's bust, on the 
other. Nor does he state any objection to Eckhel’s explanation of the Roman coiners’ 
reference, in this new combination of the types , to the Roman horse-games and horse- 
sacrifices at Rome to Mars ; which is all that my illustrative use of the coins requires. 
—In Riccio’s Tables, as in those of other numismatists, the type of Rotne helmeted on 
one side, and Mars driving his horse-biga or quadriga on the other, are very 
common. 

The judgments of Signors Visconti and Capranesi as to the Roman character of the 
coins, noticed at p. 586, were exprest to me in 1848 in perfect cognizance of Sig. 
Riccio’s Book. 
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and bow. Yaillant, seeing that this was an unusual type on Roman 
money, explains it by reference to Nerva’s Cretensic origin ; Diana 
liaving been an object of specially devoted worship with the inhabit¬ 
ants of Crete. Eckhel, in his Yol. vi. p. 404, thus objects to this, 
after description of the coin:— 

f Imp. Nekva Cjes. Aug. Pont. Max. Tk. P. Caput laureatum. 

< Cos. n. Pesio. iii. P. P. Diana venatrix gradiens, d. sagittam ex pharetra 

f promit, comite cane. 

“ Observat Yaillantius hunc aversa? typuin in moneta Romana inso- 
lentem esse. Censet igitur, cum Nervam ex Creta oriundum dicat 
Yictor, Diana autem singulari in hac insula religione coleretur, prop- 
tcrea earn huic denario insertam. At dixi supra non satis unius 
A r ictoris testimonio Cretense Nervae genus probatum. Caeterum 
similis Diana? typus frequens est in numis Augusti,quern ibi ad Siciliam 
referendum diximus.” He had just before (p. 403) grounded his 
rejection of Aurelius Yietor’s statement as to Nerva’s Cretensic 
origin, and his preference of the younger Yictor’s intimation that he 
was born at Narni in Umbria, on Dion Cassius’ authoritative declar¬ 
ation that Trajan was the first foreigner (a WoeUi ^q) that held the 
Roman empei'orship. 

But in reality there is nothing whatever contrary in the younger 
Yietor’s statement to that of Aurelius Yictor; for the latter may be 
considered as speaking of his family origin, the former of his birth¬ 
place :—a view this taken by the writer in the Ancient Universal 
History, cited ad loc. by me: “ Nerva was a native of Narni in 
Umbria, but his family came originally from the island of Crete;” 
as well as by Tillemont, and the writer (also cited by me p. 140) 
in the Encyclopedia Metropolitana. And, as to Dion Cassius, his 
words, as 1 there stated, are strongly confirmatory of Aurelius Victor’s 
statement, not contradictory. For he shows his own meaning about 
Trajan bv contra-distinguishing his foreign extraction, not merely 
from that of the I tali, or persons of original Italian extraction, but 
also from that of ltaliotce , or persons of Greek extraction Itali¬ 
cized by settlement in Ttaly. Precisely of which latter class Nerva 
was, according to the combined testimonies of the two Victors; and 
JSerra alone of all the Emperors preceding Trajan. So that, were we 
to set aside Aurelius Victor’s statement, and suppose Nerva, like all 
his predecessors in the empire, to have been of original Italian ex¬ 
traction, Dion Cassius’s introduction of the [taliotec, as well as of the 
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Itali , in contra-distinction to Trajan’s wholly foreign origin and birth, 
would be so utterly without point or object as to be little better than 
absurd. 

Which premised let us consider, on Eckhel’s own accurate princi¬ 
ples of investigation and judgment as applied to medals, whether his 
or Yaillant’s view of the medal now in question be the more probably 
correct. 

Says Vaillant, as the groundwork of his argument, “The huntress 
Diana is an unusual device on Koman money.” (On Roman money , 
the reader will observe, or money struck at Rome , as this is; not 
coins struck in the Greek provinces under the Emperors ; which is 
quite another thing, and of another argument.) 1 Eckhel denies not 
Vaillant’s statement of the type, as a Roman type, being unusual- 
But, says he, “ the same type appears frequently on the coins of Au¬ 
gustus as if this were a sufficient precedent, and sufficient reason, 
for its appearing on Nerva’s.—But was there then nothing peculiar 
in Augustus’ case, with reference to this monetary device; nothing 
but what might attach to succeeding Emperors, in their simple cha¬ 
racter of Roman Emperors, as well as to him? Eckhel himself 
tells us quite the contrary ; and indeed some of Augustus’ own medals 
that have the Diana on them, tell the same also quite as clearly. 
Augustus’ high fortune and attainment of the empire arose chiefly, 
Eckhel justly observes, out of his two great naval victories: the one 
over Antony, at Actium in Epirus ; the other over Sext. Pompey, 
oif Artemisium in Sicily. Now at Actium there was a temple of 
Apollo; at Artemisium, or Dianium, as it is in Latin, one of Diana . 
To these deities then Augustus ascribed his fortune. And, in ex¬ 
pression and commemoration of it, he struck Irequent medals, ot 


1 Eor, of course, certain types might be natural and proper to the coinage of foreign 
provincial cities, whether by reference to the productions of the soil, or the religious 
worship of the country, which might be strange, except for some special justifying 
cause on a Roman coin. A palm-tree might be natural on a Syrian or African pro. 
vincial coin ; an elephant on an Asiatic ; a crocodile on an Egyptian. But, if seen on 
an emperor’s Roman coinage, the question must arise as to what particular cause 
mio-ht have originated it. And history generally explains the particular reason ; as in 
the' elephant coins of Julius Cresar, the palm-trees of Vespasian and Titus, the 
crocodiles of Augustus or Hadrian.—Similarly, in regard of types betokeumg the 
religious worship. A Diana was a natural and common type on an Ephesian or a 
Cretan coin, considering the Dianic worship predominating there. But it was not a 
common Roman type; except in that form in the bigati, under which most of the 
chief gods of Rome were from ancient times stamped on the Roman coinage, Diana as 
well as the rest. See p. 571 supra. 
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many successive years : some inscribed Act. Imp. with the type of 
Apollo of Actium; others with Dianas bust , or Diana as a huntress , 
and a reference to Artemisium . There seem to be two chief varieties 
of the latter or Dianian class, which are described thus by Eekhel: 1 — 

1. f Protome Diarne. 

{Imp. Cecsar. —Templum, intra templum trophaeum navale, triquetra. 

2. (Aug. Div. F .—Caput nudum. 

[Sicil. Imp. viii.—Diana stolata gradiensd. telum ex pharetra. promit, s. arcuni. 

Now it is to be understood that the triquetra , or three-legged 
figure, in the former medal of the two, is the well-known symbol of 
the triangularly-shaped Sicily; while in the latter the name Sicil. 
occurs. Thus the reader sees that the reasons of Augustus’ striking 
medals with the type of Diana are indicated on the medals themselves, 
as distinctly those which atfected him individually and alone; and 
which consequently could in no wise have suggested the type to 
Xerva. The reasonable inference is that Nerva must have had some 
peculiar individual reason for striking his coins with the Diana, as 
Augustus had for striking his: the rather if, as 1 believe, the Diana 
Yenatrix does not appear on any Roman money of the ten interven¬ 
ing emperors ; save and except, perhaps, on a brass coin of Domitian, 2 
who celebrated the Liuli Seculares in her honour. Which brass coin 
was of the Senate’s striking, not the Emperor’s; a difference notable 
in the view of numismatists: 3 whereas Xerva’s was a silver coin, 
struck under his more personal direction. 

And I am led to regard this inference as yet the more strongly 
probable, from observing that in the liomaii Republican coins too 
this precise type of Diana as huntress seems unknown. 4 And indeed 

1 Vol. vi. pp. 85, 03. 

* Mionnet alone gives this of Domitian. Medailles Rom. i. 1G0. Eekhel, Gessner, 
Morel], I think, give none. 1 observe in Patinns, p. 151, a coin of Tit its with Diana 
ami u how, which some I believe have considered Roman. Rut it is without any 
name of a people. And Patinus suggests that it was probably struck either at 
Ephesus or in Crete, as being the two chief Eastern localities most famed for Diana’s 
worship. 

Mr. Darker, disputing my above-made statement, mentioned various Imperial 
Dianie coin- of intervening emperors. JJut, on examination, they proved every one 
to he provincial coins; whether of Ephesus, Colophon, Crete, or Patras; the latter 
being stamped with the Laphreean Diana, whose temple there was famous. See 
Pausanias. 

3 “ Cunfcr cum his (se. the imperatorial gold and silver coinage, the types on one 
of which were generally repeated by the same emperor in the other) monetam amcam 
subprimis imperatoribus signatam, quam eiiormc utrinque discrimcn, nullis certe aut 
nonnisi raris communibus typis:” i. e. no common types with the contemporary gold 
or silver coinage. Eekhel i. Ixxiv. On the Senate’s superintendence of the brais 
coinage, see my p. 573 supra. * I still go on Eekhel’8 authority. 
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where other types of Diana occur, Eckhel almost always seeks a par¬ 
ticular reason for the type ; and generally finds it. Thus in coins of 
the jEmilia gens , struck by the Quaestor Buca, we have, “ Diana, ad- 
stante Victoria, ad virum hutni dormientem descendit.” 1 And we 
find that this Buca was Quaestor to Sylla: and that the story was 
current of a goddess having appeared in a dream to Sylla, whether 
Luna (one of Diana's names), or Minerva, or Bellona; bidding him 
strike his enemies, and presenting him with a thunderbolt. Which 
same explanation applies also to coins of the Cornelia gens , struck by 
Sylla himself, with three different types of Diana; 2 one very similar 
to that just described. 3 —In a coin of the Caninia gens, where there 
appears on one side Diana’s bust, with the quiver and bow, on the 
other a dog running, Eckhel reasonably supposes an allusion in the 
dog (canis) to the name Caninia: and that the Diana is added as the 
dog’s natural companion. 4 —In a coin of the Flancia gens we have on 
one side a woman’s head, with a pileus; on the other a mountain- 
goat, and by it a bow and quiver. And Eckhel expresses himself 
delighted with Visconti’s solution: who, explaining the woman 
as Diana, (an explanation obvious from the mountain-goat, bow, and 
quiver on the reverse,) refers in illustration to an old marble, on 
which there is mention made “ Dianae Plancianse,” of the Flancian 
Diana : whence, says he, we may infer that there was the private 
worship of Diana in the houses of the Plancii. 5 —In one coin of the 
Postumia gens there is the head of Diana, and on the reverse a man 
in the toga on a hill sacrificing a bull, the inscription bearing the 
name of A. Postumius Albinus : while another coin of the same 
family has the head of Diana, and a dog running. And these are 
explained from Livy’s statement that A. Postumius Albinus was 
made Decemvir for the purpose of celebrating sacred rites; which 
probably, says Eckhel, were the Ludi Secnlares, in honour of Apollo 
and Diana. 6 —The same Ludi Seculares furnish the explanation given 
by Spanheitn, as Eckhel tells us, of a medal of the Clauclia gens , 
struck by P. Clodius, with Diana holding a torch in either hand : 
while in another medal, struck also by P. Clodius, we have the Sun 
radiated on one side, the Moon among stars on the other; which Sun 

1 Eckhel v. 121. 2 lb, pp. 192, 194. 

3 ( Caput Veneris, juxta globus. 

i Vir humi decumbens; adsistentibus Diana, et Victoria pa)moe ramum tenente. 

4 lb. 162. 5 lb. 275. 6 lb. 28S. 
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and Moon are but other names and figures of Apollo and Diana. 1 
Eekhel himself offers the alternative of a reference to the private 
family religion of the Claudian gens; another coin of which also pre¬ 
sents Diana’s head, with the accompaniment of a quiver and bow. 
And he further suggests these alternative explanations of the Ludi 
Seculares, or a Dianian private family religion, in explanation of a 
coin of the Aquillia gens; where the radiated Sun appears on one 
side of a coin, and Diana in her biga on the reverse. 2 —These medals, 
together with two of a probably Sicilian reference, and two curious 
coins of the ^Tamilian- and the Ilostilian gens respectively, in which 
the Diana seems to refer to something in the histories of Ulysses and 
King llostilius, the reputed ancestors of the two families, 3 make up 
the whole, I believe, of the Kepublican coins on which Diana is 
stamped; save and except three or four on which she appears in the 
biga ; A that common ancient type, in connexion with Koine’s various 
gods and goddesses, whence the old coins were often called bigatiJ' 
Thus, in almost all, we see, some particular explanation of a Dianian 
type is suggested and illustrated by Eekhel. 

What then, on the whole, the probable and fair conclusion respect¬ 
ing the device of Diana the huntress on Nerva’s coin, but that Nerva 
had some particular individual reason, as I before said, for choosing 
it ? And what a more natural or satisfactory reason than that sug¬ 
gested by Tristanus and A aillant from JServa's Cretensic original , and 
consequent Dianian family religion : seeing that Diana was a goddess 
worshipped with special devotion in most of the cities of that island, 
as their several coins still abundantly testify ; 6 while on certain coins 
of the Koo'or Ki»iru)v, or Cretan community under the Emperors, as 
will have been already seen, there is just a similar type to that on 
Kerva’s; viz. of Diana as the huntress, with her quiver and her bow ? v 

1 Ib. 172. * lb. 141. 3 lb. 220,212. 

* Viz. in the coins of tlic Axian , Flavian , and Furian Gcntes; noted by Eekhel, 
pp. 14S, 213, 222. 

5 Noted by Tacitus, Dc Mor. Germ. 5 ; “ Pccuniam probant veterem, ct diu notam, 
serralos bi^atoMiue.” Abo by Pliny and Livy. Sec Eekhel, v. 19, HI. 

6 Ovid in his Fasti, lii. 90, thus notices together Mars as the chief Homan tutelary 
God, Diana as the chief Cretan :— 

Et tmnen ante oinnes Mortem eoluerc priores, 

Hoc dederat studiis bellica turba suis. 

Pallada Cccropidic, Minoia Crcta Diunam ; . . . 

Mars Latio venerandus erat. 

: Sec my engraving.—Let ine add that Vaillant gives another coin of Nerva, which 
he thinks to have a Cretan bearing : and which he thus describes :— 
voL. 1. 3o 
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Eor as to the idea of Nerva’s having chosen the type from any special 
connexion with Sicily, Ephesus, or any other place, Crete alone ex¬ 
cepted, where Diana’s worship peculiarly prevailed, it seems out of 
the question. 1STor, we know, did it fall to his lot, as to Domitian’s, 
to celebrate the rare and slowly returning Ludi Seculares.—A con¬ 
clusion this which seems not a little corroborated by the frequent 
recurrence of the same Dianic type after Nerva under the reign of 
his sons by adoption, Trajan, Hadrian, and the two Antonines. 1 


§ 4.— ON THE AtXetrpov, OR BILIBRA, OF ALEXANDER SEVERUS. 

(Seepage 184.) 

I propose here to give an abstract of Padre Secchi’s very ingenious 
and conclusive argument, in proof that the ancient 21b. weight given 
in my Plate at p. 184 was a weight made, and sent to its destination, 
under the reign of Alexander Severus. Ere entering on it I must 
beg my readers to remember Maecenas’ advice to Augustus; an ad¬ 
vice gradually more and more acted on both by himself and by his 
successors, that throughout the Eoman empire no other measures and 
weights (as well as no other coined money) should be used, but the 
Eoman only. 2 

The antiquity and genuineness of the weight as an old Eoman 
weight is undisputed and indisputable. 1. there is the evidence 
of its being of the same form as three other old Eoman weights; 
one of which is stamped, very similarly to the one under considera¬ 
tion, with the words rpiuyiaov ItoAlkov : —2. there is the palaeography 
of the inscription:—3. it is hard incrusted with “ serpole marine;” 
showing that it must have been long immersed in the sea. Thus the 
ouly question is as to its date under the emperors. 

And on this point there are three several indicative characteristics, 
all converging to show that it was a weight made under the Emperor 
Alexander Severus. 

( Avtokp. Nepot/s. 

1 E/W0. Alymov. Mulier stolata (sc. Libertas.) 

It is doubtful who were the people here noted as enfranchised by Nerva: but Vaillant 
thinks some people of Crete. 

1 Trajan’s seems to have been struck at the beginning of his reign. Eekhel vi. 443. 

* See p. 571. 
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1. On considering the palaeography of the capital letters in the in¬ 
scription there appears a peculiarity in four of them; viz. the small o, 
the small w, the diphthong «, and the c for sigma. Now, of these 
(not to speak of the small o, which is less distinctive) the small w is 
noted by Eekhel as “ forma non admodum vetusta, serins m munis 
obvia.” 1 As regards the c, which is a character that stands some¬ 
times for the Digamma, and sometimes for K, as well as lor 22, yet 
wherever other characters are used for K, so as here, and there can 
be no admissibility of a Digamma, which is the case here also, then 
it must necessarily stand for 2. So taking it, the time when, and 
during which, it was so used in Magna Gra?cia is thus defined by 
Eekhel; “ Obvium in numis inferioris am ad usque Valeriani tem- 
pora 2 in which period, we must observe, the reign ol Alex. Severus 
is included.—Further, by the h the date is more nearly fixed to the 
actual time of his reign. For it is first seen on medals of Sept. 
Severus, beginning with the close of the 2nd century; and is much 
more usual on the imperial medals of the 3rd century; especially on 
those of Elagabalus and Alex. Severus. So Montfaueon ; 3 and Eck- 
hel gives a coin of that date, which adds its confirmation. 4 Hence, 
on the whole, the date seems to be probably fixed by these paleo¬ 
graphic indications to an epoch somewhere between Sept. Severus and 
Valerian ; i. e. between about A.D. 200 and A.D. 260; in the mid¬ 
dle of which term falls the reign of Alex. Severus. 

2. A\ r e have the indication of the ETOYL-AI of the inscrip¬ 
tion.—It is to be observed that, though the existing mark between 
the A and the I is nearly effaced, yet as the interval is too small 
for a letter, it therefore can only be a point; so as pretty much 
of itself to show that the AI must be taken as a numeral; an ex¬ 
planation of it which is confirmed by the mark — above. Thus, nu- 
merally construed, A.I = 14, the mark evidently, as connected with 
the word eroue, or year , of the date. And, as it was inscribed on a 
government public standard weight, this must have been by noting 
the year of the tribnnician power of the then reigning Augustus, or 

1 Prolcgom. i. civ. 8 Eekhel Prolegom, i. cii. 

• 1 Pakeograph. Gr;cc. $ ix., and L. ii. 7, p. 175. 

« iv. 233. It is a coin of the Mscsiau Marcianopolis, with the inscription, 'HyH/ifea 
Ttpffttv'rti/ou: struck, says Eekhel, “sub Caracalla. ct Alexandro Scvero.” I suppose 
it was repeated under the latter emperor; the samo Roman Pneses, Terebentinus, 
still continuing in the Maesian government. 

38 ♦ 
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Emperor; 1 though here, as in sundry other ancient authorized 
weights or measures, for public use, the name of the actual Emperor 
is wanting. 

To supply this want, however, and show the particular emperor 
reigning, there is, 3rdly, the indication of the name of one Julius 
Klatius Severus as consul that year; meaning by consul the ordinary 
consul, not the surrogate, 2 forasmuch as in the 3rd century the or¬ 
dinary consul was alone noted, not the surrogate , to mark the year. 
Now in the interval between Sept. Severus and Valerian there was 
no consul bearing the name Severus but one that was colleague to 
Quintianus, in the year of whose consulship the Emperor Alex. Se¬ 
verus is known to have died. And that year was precisely the 14th 
year of his tribunician power. 3 

Thus, in fine, we are led to conclude on Alex. Severus as the spe¬ 
cific emperor in whose reign the weight was made. The two last 
indications taken together will appear the more decisive and satis¬ 
factory, from the fact that of all the Koman emperors from Octavian 
Augustus to Diocletian there were but twelve who enjoyed a 14th 
year of tribunician power, viz. Octavian, Tiberius, Claudius, Nero, 
Domitian, Trajan, Hadrian, the first and second Antonine, S. Severus, 
A. Severus, and Grallienus; and in the 14th tribunician year of not 

1 See Eckhel’s Dissertation, beginning viii. 391, on the Tribunicia Potestas of the 
emperors. Augustus, he observes, obtained from the Senate that he should have the 
tribunicia potestas for a continuance : not the actual office ; which was nominally as¬ 
signed to others, down perhaps to Constantine’s time, and involved restrictions that 
would have been to an emperor altogether inconvenient. Whence arose the custom of 
its being assigned each year ever afterwards to the reigning emperor; and, as Dio 
Cass, observes (liii. 17), the year was marked by the numeral indicating how many 
times he had had this power renewed to him : T i]v Svvaptv twv Si]papyjnv 
iraaav o<nj it ip tci p.ct\t<?a tytviTO nrpocrn-tdevTat’ kcu St ’ aun/s #cai b t^apidpijats 
TU)V STCOV T?JS apx» CtVTltiV, lbs KQl KCIT ’ £T os aVT1]V . . XapfiavovTouv, TTpopatVEi. 

It would seem that from Augustus to Antoninus Pius the tribuu. potest, of the 
emperors was dated from the day on which it was received ; from Antoninus Pius to 
Gallienus from 1st January. 

2 i. e. One who might be appointed in place of the ordinary consul, in case of his 
dying in the year of his consulship. 

3 There has been some difference of statement among the ancient writers as to the 
exact time that A. Severus reigned ; and hence some controversy as to the year of his 
reign in which he died among moderns. But Clinton in his Fasti Rom. states the 
time in accordance with Secchi. Thus, A. D. 222, Feb. 3, Elagabalus was slain, 
and A. Severus declared emperor. This therefore was the first year of his Tribunician 
power, to which coins still extant witness. A. D. 223 was (as coins also attest) the 
2nd year of his Trib. power, dating from Jan. 1. (See Note 1 supra.) And so A.D. 235 
was the 14th year, still dating from Jan. 1. It seems to have been about Feb. 10 that he 
was slain ; Severus and Quintianus, as Clinton has it, being Consuls. 
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one of these, save only of Alex. Sever us, was there any one named 
Sever us as the ordinary consul. 

To the above, which has reference to the only point of import¬ 
ance in the inscription bearing on my Apocalyptic exposition, it may 
be interesting perhaps to the reader it I add a remark or two in 
elucidation of two other points in it which may seem to need 
elucidation. 

1. As regards the cryopavofiog specified, one ATnestheus , there 
would seem to have been something a little unusual in the specifica¬ 
tion, judging from such ancient Roman standard weights and 
measures as remain to us. On these, under the Republic , there was 
generally inscribed the name of a Consul or Quaestor: under the Em¬ 
pire that of the Emperor, either alone, or united with the name of the 
Consul. So on a Congius of Vespasian, of which there is a copy 1 in 
the Kireherian Museum, and on a Balance in the Neapolitan Museum. 
Or, yet more generally, the Emperor’s name is united with the name 
of one of the Pnefects of the Roman city. Of this last-mentioned 
class there are six in the Kireherian Museum with the inscription, 
“ Ex Auctoritate Q. Junii Rustici Pref TJrb .” Of the specification 
of the ./Edile’s name there is no other example than the one here 
spoken of. The mention of it however may be probably explained 
by what Lampridius reports of an arrangement of Alex. Severus. 
While assigning to the Senate the duty of appointing the City Pre¬ 
fects, he himself appointed (as I have just hinted in a Note at p. 1S4) 
fourteen “euratores urbis,”from among men of Consular rank, whose 
business it would be to hear causes connected with city business 
(urbana negotia) in association with the Prefect of the City. It is 
Seeehi’s opinion that the Mnestheus of our weight was one of these 
fourteen. There can be no objection to this idea from the circum¬ 
stance of the inscription being in Greek; because in Alex. Severus’ 
time there were many Greek officials, and much use of the Greek 
language, in Rome. 

2. Witli regard to the notice of this weight as a AiXarpor IraXt- 
kov, it will be observed that the noun AtXttrpor is oil the one side, 
the adjective IraXtcor on the other. That they agree together is 
obvious. And it is to be understood that it is by no means uncom¬ 
mon thus to have the complement on the reverse of coins, and other 

1 “ Una copia,” p. 23 ; whether in drawing only, or an actual weight in facsimile, 
Secchi says not. 
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such ancient monuments, of words used on the obverse. Such is 
Eckhel’s statement. 1 

The Aeirpov is the archaic orthography for Acrpov = the Eoman 
libra. As to I raXiKov it was the appellation always given by Greeks 
to Roman weights and measures. So Tpiuyiaov I raXucov, stamped (as 
before mentioned) on another extant weight, and many others. 2 — 
That the weight is a public standard weight appears, 1st, from the 
inscription; 2ndly, from its material, resisting oxydization as it does, 
like other Eoman standard weights; 3rdly, from its square and flat 
form, in which respect it differs from other weights, whether of metal 
or marble. 

1 Secchi, p. 25. 

2 e. g. IrctXt/ctj Xi-rpa, ItciXikt} /j.va, /uoSto s I-TccXifcos, and so on ; lb. 27; all, says 
Secchi, in the sense of Roman. E. g. in Cleopatra’s Cosmetics ; p. 163 supra. 
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No. IV. 

SPECIFIC OBJECTIONS TO CERTAIN OF MY EXPLANATIONS ON 
VARIOUS POINTS IN THIS VOLUME. 

§ 1. ON TI1E CONTINUED PRESSURE OF THE AGGRAVATED TAXA¬ 
TION ON THE PROVINCIALS OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE UNDER 

ALEXANDER SEVERUS, AND AFTER HIM. 

{See page 173.) l 

It is Gibbon’s statement, 2 as from Lampridius, and has been urged 
against my solution of the third Seal by Dr. Keith, that Alexander 
Severus reduced the tributes (that is the more proper provincial 
tributes) to a thirtieth part of the sum exacted at the time of his ac¬ 
cession. Referring to the original in Lampridius, 3 we find it to the 
effect, as will be seen, that Alexander reduced the public vectigalia 
so far, that he who paid ten aurei under Elagabalus now paid only 
one third of an aureus : also that, in order to facilitate the payments 
on this reduced rate into the exchequer, he first coined half aurei; 
then, as the vcctigal was further reduced, coins equivalent to a third 
of an aureus. 4 On this passage Salmasius expresses his conviction 
that in the word vectigalia the provincial tributa were meant: “Dicit 

1 This Paper is taken from the Vindicia? Horariae. 2 Gibbon i. 268. 

1 “ Vectigalia publiea in id contraxit, ut qui decern aureos sub Ileliogabalo praestite- 
rant tertiam partem aurei praestarent, hoc est tricesimam partem. Tuncque primum 
semisses aureorum formati sunt ; tunc etiam, cum ad tertiam aurei partem vcctigal 
decidisset, tremisses.” ch. 39.—The value of the aureus at this time was not very 
different from that of a gold Napoleon : a pound of gold (the equivalent to £40 
sterling, says Gibbon, iii. 89) being coined under Alex. Severus into 48 aurei. (Under 

the Constantines, and through the 4th century', it was coined into 72 aurei.) So Sal¬ 
masius. Of this gold coinage the purity was always kept up ; even during the times 
of greatest adulteration of the silver, in this third century. It was in it that the 
tributes had always to be paid. Gibb. iii. 86. 

4 This, judging especially from the context that follows, seems to me pretty evi¬ 
dently to be the meaning of Lampridius. Salmasius, overlooking it, would change 
the semisses into tremisses. Eekhel, vii. 279, refers on the subject to Dupuis in the 
Memoiresdes B. L. vol. xxviii. p. 683, as throwing light on it. 
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Lampridius Alexandrum vectigalia publica in id contraxisse, ut pro¬ 
vinciates, qui decern aureos sub Heliogabalo prsestiterant, tertiam tan- 
tum aurei partem praestarent.” “ Vectigalia hie pro tributis accepisse 
Lampridium sum certus. 33 And on this opinion of Salmasius Gibbon’s 
statement seems to be wholly founded. In my judgment however it is 
palpably and altogether an erroneous one. I proceed to state my reasons. 

For, in the 1st place, let it be observed, this is not the proper 
meaning of vectigalia. So Salmasius himself fully allows. Tributa , 
says he, is the more proper expression for the land-tax and capitation- 
tax paid by the provincials; (the former paid in money or kind ;) 
vectigalia for the custom-duties paid on imports or exports. The dis¬ 
tinction indeed, as he adds, was not always observed. But why the 
word should be here taken in its less proper and more unusual sense, 
and one different too from that which Lampridius himself seems 
elsewhere to attach to it, 1 neither Salmasius nor Gibbon explains to us. 2 
2. The reduction of tax, if so understood as by Salmasius and Gibbon, 
would have been to an extent that seems to me utterly incredible. 
For let my readers only consider the vast amount of the provincial 
tribute, as elsewhere estimated by Gibbon. He tells us that it could 
seldom be less than from fifteen to twenty millions sterling. 3 Now is 
it conceivable that Alexander Severus should at one fell swoop have 
all but sacrificed this fifteen or twenty millions of revenue; preserv¬ 
ing nothing more^ of it than the trifling remnant of some £600,000 
or £700,000: it being remembered that the grand expense of the 
army remained the same under him as under Caracalla himself; (for 
Macrinns’ intended plan of reduction had proved abortive ;) 4 and 
consequently that the chief subjects for reduction of state expendi¬ 
ture must have been those only of what we might call the civil list ? 5 

1 Ch. 24 ; “ Vectigal pulcherrimum instituit; ” viz. one on workers of metal- 
plates, (reading bracteariorum with Scaliger,) glass, skins, waggons, &c.; where the 
word must mean either a custom-duty on the wares, or license-tax on the workers : 
also c. 64, and elsewhere. 

3 Indeed Salmasius in fine admits of the word being here taken, if persons so 

prefer, iu its other and more proper sense; “ Sive de tributis hunc locum accipiamus, 
sive de vectigalibus” 3 i. 260. 

4 I do not forget the fact of the provincials haviug now the Roman citizens’ taxes 
to pay. But so it was under Elagabalus, with the proper provincial taxes besides. 
Therefore I think it insufficient to justify Salmasius’ theory, on this head of objection. 

5 e. g. Lampridius tells us that A. Severus bound himself by oath to have no one 
adscriptum of the vacantes, “ ne annonis Remp. gravaret: dicens malum pupillum 
esse Imperatorem qui ex visceribus provincialium homines non necessarios, nec Reip. 
utiles, pasceret.” ch. 15. So again, c. 41, that he had as many only in office in 
the palace “ quot uecessitas postularet.” 
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3. As regards the supposed particular application of the immense 
reduction spoken of to the land-tax , it is to be further borne in 
mind that Alexander Severus’ abundant supplies of provisions for the 
troops, and also for the citizens, is a matter quite prominent in Lam- 
pridius* history; while the palace too retained its share. AVe find 
express mention made of his public granaries, established and well- 
stored in all the various parts of the empire. 1 “Am not I he,” was 
his language to the mutinying troops at Antioch, “ who bestow on 
you the corn , the clothing, and the money of the provinces ? ” 2 
Now then, does it seem consistent with such conduct that this should 
have been the particular branch of revenue all but sacrificed by him? 
—I. Not a word of this extraordinary and immense reduction of 
the provincial taxation is mentioned either by Dion Cassius or 
Ilerodian: though in the former’s brief concluding notice of Alex¬ 
ander Severus’ reign, 3 there might seem to have been the exact 
occasion for stating it; I mean when he tells of that emperor’s 
minister Ulpian rectifying many of the evil measures of Elagabalus’s 
administration. 4 Instead of this he proceeds next to speak of Mam¬ 
milla’s avarice, and collecting money from all quarters.—5. If Lam- 
pridius’ statement were true, in the sense attached to it by Salmasius 
and Gibbon, there must then have been coined, and scattered over 
all the provinces , a vast profusion of the half and third aurei pieces, 
connected with the fiscal reduction ; seeing that this fiscal reduction, 
and new coinage, (if the passage be so understood,)hnust have ap¬ 
plied to all the provincials of the empire. Yet not a vestige of the 
said coinage is to be found. 5 —G. There is the inconsistency arising 
out of the two combined facts which all the historians unite in stat¬ 
ing; first of Mamimca, Alexander Severus’ mother’s ascendancy over 

J C. 30 ; “ Ilorrca in omnibus regionibus publica fecit.” To which liorrea, it is 
added, those who had no safe custodia of their own might bring their goods. 

* Gibbon i. 262. So Lainpridius c. 63 ; “ cum qui acccptam a provincialibus an- 
nonam y qui vestem, qui stipendia vobis attribuit.” In c. 16 it is mentioned how, 
generally speaking, “ annommi niilitum diligenter inspexit: ” in c. 46, 47 how 
depots were provided on their marching expeditions. Of the citizens at Rome we 
read e. 21 ; “ Commcatum l’opuli Romani sic adjuvit, ut cum fruincnta lleliogabalus 
cverlisset, vieem tie propria pceuuia loco suo reponcret again 22; “oleum, quod 
Severus populo clederat, quodque lleliogabalus imminucrat, turpissimis hnminibus 
pnefcctnram anuome tribuendo, integrum rcstituit.” (St) 21 about oil for the baths ; 
particularly the baths of Caracalla, which were linishcd by him.) Again 2G ; “ Con- 
giarium populo ter dedit, donativuni militibus ter; cannon populo addidit.” 

3 Though Dion Cassius’ history breaks oil* ut this point, yet he seems to have sur¬ 
vived, as Niebuhr states, to the reign of Maxirnus and IJalbinus. 

* lxxx. 2. The inferior authority of the biographies of the Augustan History to 

that of Dion or Ilerodian is well known. 5 bo Eckhel, vii. 279. 
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him, insomuch that his reign was almost like her regency ; 1 secondly 
of her covetousness: 2 a covetousness which is noted as one of the 
chief drawbacks to the good of Alexander Severus’ reign; and to 
which probably we are to ascribe the new taxes which Lampridius 
himself tells us of as a thing objected to him. 3 The inconsistency is 
noted by Niebuhr. 4 After mentioning Alexander’s weakness in this 
subjection to his mother, insomuch that “ his government was in 
reality the regency of Mammaea,” he goes on thus to express his 
opinion on the subject that we have been discussing:—“ On the one 
hand we read of a great reduction of the taxes ; while on the other 
hand, we hear of great complaints of his mother’s avarice; which 
are contradictory things.” 5 

On all these grounds, grounds which I trust will be acknowledged 
to be abundantly strong and convincing, I conclude that Salmasius’ 
explanation of the vectigalia that were reduced almost to extinction 
by Alexander Severus, as if meant in the improper sense of the 
word, with reference to provincial-tributes, is incorrect; and that 
the statement has reference father to certain of the vectigalia , or 
custom-duties , taking the word in its more proper and natural 
sense, that had been instituted by Augustus. 6 In which case 
Borne itself might be the limited locality to which the reduction 
would apply; and a comparatively small issue of the new coinage all 
that would be needed for the intended reduced taxation : a fact (if 
such it was) accounting for the semisses not now existing.—Thus, as 
regards the provinces, the amount of taxation would remain much as 
before: except in so far as Alexander Severus’ endeavours to 
select proper governors might be successful; and his appeals for 

1 1. Dion. lxxx. 1 ; rj (i. e. Mammtea) njv rtov irpaypaTtav otKovopiav psTaKsx^i- 
pKT'ro' and ib. 2; 6 8s avTSHrstv ry p^Tpt ovk ijSvvccto, Karapyovaij auTou. 2. Herod, 
vi. 1 ; ?7 Trjs apxys otKovopia viro Tats yvvat^i StwKtiTo' i. e. under Mamma?a and 
Maesa, till Maesa’s death : then, ibid, ypx* 7 a P avTov virspfiaWovTun h pn^Vp- 3. 
Lamprid.- c. 60 ; “ Egit omnia ex consilio matris.” So too c. 14. 

2 Dion. lxxx. 2; Httwi • ovaa XpripaToov tj A\s£av8pov pvTyp sXP 1 V JLaTL '£ £TO iravTo- 
Osv. Herod, vi. 1 ; Ht taro 8s nai tt]v pr^rspa .... opoav avrrjv ovarav (pt\oxpyp<t' r °v, 
KCU Trspc TOVTO VTTSpfpVWS SCr'7TOv8ctKVtCtV .... Kdl SlsficCKKtV sad 07TJJ TOITTO V t]V 
a PXV v ' kvtov (zkovtos ts /cat a<r)£a\\oi/Tos, oi/aias tivuw, kcu /cXijpoi/o/ctas, sfj strij- 
psta<s v<papTraaaat]$ sKSLvt]<s. Similarly Lampridius 14, 59. 

3 Lampridius, c. 64, says that among the faults charged on Alex. Seyerus, one was 
“ quod aurum amabat, (a fault previously ascribed to Mammaea distinctively,) et quod 
vectigalia multa inveniebat.” 

4 ii. 307. 5 His references are merely to Lamprid. c. 39, 14. 

6 The duty imposed by Augustus varied in amount from • th to 4 * 5 th of the value 
of the goods imported. Gib. i. 261. 
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equitable dealing in the provincial administration duly responded to. 
But I conceive, in agreement with Gibbon’s other and juster 
notice of the state of things under this reign, (and here Dr. Keith 
himself concurs with me,) that his success was but partial, as well as 
transient; “ his administration being,” as we both state after that 
historian, “ an unavailing struggle against the corruption of his 
age.” 1 So that if the Apocalyptic horse was, as I have supposed, 
the symbol of the Boman people or empire, the darker aspect 
which it had assumed 2 on account of this aggravation of former evils, 
under Caracalla’s fiscal and administrative oppression, can by no 
means be considered to have wholly passed away even under Alex. 
Severn s. 

And what when we pass onward to the next following reigns of 
Maximin and his successors, from A.D. 235 downwards ?—That under 
Maximin the administration of the provincial governors was, in 
respect of fiscal exactions and extortions, as well as otherwise, most 
oppressive, we have the strong concurrent testimony not merely of 
the historians Herodian and Capitolinus, but yet more decisively of 
the contemporary consular writer of the letter to Maximus and 
Balbinus. Says Capitolinus of Maximin’s general administration* 
“ lie encouraged false accusers ; condemned all brought into court 
on the accusation; and made of the richest men paupers.” 3 And 
Herodian tells how, beginning with the impoverishment of the rich, 
he proceeded to that of the less wealthy, and of the populace in 
general: 4 the provincial governors (as for example the one over the 
Carthaginian province) 5 being his ready instruments of oppression. 
In similar terms the consular writer of the gratulatory epistle to 
Maximus and Balbinus, on Maximin’s death, 6 thus alluded to the 
laceration of the provincials by the avarice of their governors ; “ gra- 
tulatus provinces quas, inexplebili avaritid tyrannorum laceratas , ad 
8pem salutis reduxistis.” The oppression, in truth, would seem to 

1 Gib. i. 251; Keith, i. 233 ; Hor* i. 173. 

* “ And darker, as it downward bears, 

Is stained with past and present tears.” —W. Scott. 

3 Vit. Maximin c. 13. 

4 Ilerod. vii. 3; ti yap tjv o*/>tAos. . . . Attas enrayetv raw t\0pu>v, yvpvovvra kul 

'rav ovaias atfiuipovfxtvov tu»v oikuiov ; . . . . iKa<TTt}v youv iipupa? rji» tdtiv rows 
Tr\ovtTiu>TaTovs nriouat js /nraiToyi/Tas .... 'rotrrtvTt) t»ji/ Ttjv Tvpuvvidos 

(ptXoxpilfxaTta, tin -npoifraau t>j$ 7 ripi toi/9 arpaTtuiTus yj)tjparutv <rvvt\ovv X°P f l~ 
yiav, k. t. A. 

s lb. 4. 


6 Capitol, Max. ct Balb. c. 17. 
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have been as great and general under Maximin after Alexander 
Severus, as under Elagabalus before him. 1 —To change which for the 
better the succeeding emperors, Maximus and JBalbinus, whatever 
their inclination, can have done but little during their few months’ 
precarious tenure of the empire; they being slain in the self-same 
year, 238, of their accession. And the younger Gordian too, who 
followed, is said during the earlier years of his reign to have trod in 
the steps of the evil administrators that preceded him, not of the 
good; his administration being consigned to the eunuchs of the 
palace, who sold the honours and offices of the empire, as Gibbon 
tells us, 2 to the most worthless of mankind. Two years, and but two 
years, succeeded of a better administration under the care of his 
father-in-law Misitheus. And then came Gordian’s death, and Philip's 
succession and murder : and therewith the commencement of that 
fearful period of war both foreign and civil, and of famine too and 
pestilence, which I assign to the 4th Seal; and in which historians 
describe the effects of the evil that I speak of, so long previously in 
operation, as only the more made manifest.—In the concluding para¬ 
graph of his Chapter on this sera Gibbon thus notes the changed 
aspect of the empire under Philip from what it had been under Au¬ 
gustus or Hadrian; and with reference to the tong previous continu¬ 
ance of that self-same evil , as its causal agency , which I suppose to be 
the evil specially figured in the 3rd Seal. “ To the undiscerniug eye 
of the vulgar, Philip appeared a monarch no less powerful than Hadrian 
or Augustus had formerly been. The form was still the same ; but 
the animating health and vigour were fled. The industry of the 
people ivas discouraged , and exhausted , by a long series of oppression .” 3 
And again, somewhat later, in his sketch of the twenty years of con¬ 
fusion and calamity that followed after the death of Philip; that 
“ the general famine [which then befell the empire] was the inevitable 
consequence of the rapine and oppression , which extirpated the produce 
of the present , and the hope of future harvests : ” a passage cited by 
me in my Horse, under the fourth xlpocalyptic Seal, in illustration of 
my view of the 3rd Seal.—Nor did the evil stop there; but still con¬ 
tinued onward under Gallienus, and even under the then afterwards 

1 Gibbon in fact, in his Index of Contents to Vol. i., speaks of the relief under Alex¬ 
ander Severus as only a passing one ; indeed as limited, if I rightly understand him, 
simply to A. Severus’ own reign :—“ Temporary reduction of the Tribute.” 

2 Gibb. i. 306, 307. 

3 This expresses precisely my idea of the intent of the 3rd Seal’s symbol. 
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commencing restorers of the Roman empire, Claudius, 1 Aurelian, 
Probus; 2 (Gibbon, not without due historical authority for it, so 
painting the thing:) until in fine with the ncra of Diocletian, A.D. 
2S4, and the re-establishment of the empire under him, there was 
developed more fully and systematically, in the oppressive fiscal 
system established by him, that same particular branch of oppressive 
provincial contributions in kind, which, as Gibbon observes in his 
earlier sketch of the oppressive Roman fiscal system begun under 
Caraealla, did then, and thenceforward, “ darken the Roman world 
with its deadly shade.” 


§ 2. ON THE CONSTANTINO-TIIEODOSIAN REVOLUTION, AND OVER¬ 
THROW OF HEATHENISM, AS THE SUBJECT OF THE PRIMARY 
VISION OF THE ()TH SEAL. 

(See page 236.) 

There is nothing novel in the general view that I have taken of 
the 6th Seal’s primary vision, as symbolic of that mighty revolution 
whereby Heathenism was overthrown and ruined in the Roman empire: 
—a revolution begun by Constantine, and completed SO years after 
by Theodosius. It is one however which, perhaps more than any 
other of the particular interpretations in the Horae, has incurred the 
censure and opposition of more than one class of critics and exposi¬ 
tors; alike of those of the Futurist School, and of some too of the 
Protestant Historic School. It may seem desirable therefore, more 
especially as the question is one of great importance, to add yet a few 
further remarks upon if, its evidence , and the objections and counter¬ 
schemes opposed to it; albeit that my proof has been drawn out in 
the Chapter on the 6th Seal pretty fully, and as 1 think satisfactorily : 
and to show that, while that proof and that solution./irnW// considered , 
cannot be set aside, alike that which the Futurists offer in its place, 
and that which the Section of Historic expositors referred to offer, 
crumble into ruin when tried by a critical examination. 

As regards my own Constantino-Theodosian revolution theory 1 

1 Claudius, addressing liis soldiers, represents the people as “ ruined by oppression , 
and indolent from despair;” and unable consequently “any longer to supply a nu¬ 
merous army with the means of luxury, or even of subsistence.” Gibbon ii. 8. The 
historian says at the same place, that “ the frequent rebellions of provinces had in¬ 
volved almost every person in the guilt of treason, almost every estate in the ease of 
co njiscat ion." 

* See on these two last-mentioned reigns my p. 198 supra. 
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said that it was that which, fairly considered , would stand the test of 
criticism, because on no point has there been more of misrepresenta¬ 
tion. By one and another and another objector the theory has been 
represented as if it made the 6th Seal symbolize wholly or chiefly 
Constantine’s victories, and the establishment of Christianity there¬ 
upon in the Roman empire. 1 But events the most opposite in 
character may be connected and concomitant; and pictures very 
different be required to depict the one and the other. It would be 
but poor and reckless criticism to object to some dark and sad picture 
of Napoleon on his fall, after the battle of Waterloo, that the 
picture was absurd on account of the joyousness of the event to 
England and the European continent generally. Therefore th e first 
charge that I would here inculcate on my readers is, never to be mis¬ 
led by any misrepresentations, however reckless and pertinacious, so 
as to forget that it is the overthrow of Heathenism from its high place 
of domiuancy in the Empire that we make the subject of the 6th 
Seal: a revolution begun with Constantine’s series of victories, but 
completed by Theodosius; and of which the magnitude was such 
that there has never yet occurred any politico-religious revolution so 
mighty and momentous, in the whole history of Christendom. 2 — 
When the theory has thus been fairly stated, then the next thing 
must be to require of the objector to disprove the parallelism of 
all those several Scripture passages that I have cited from the Old 
Testament prophets, couched under similar imagery to that of the 
6th Seal; and on the fact of the reference of which to political or 
politico-religious revolutions our view of the 6th Seal’s meaning was 
mainly grounded. And let it be remembered that, if the objector wish 

1 So, first, Dr. S. R. Maitland, on Antichrist, pp. 21, 22; “According to all the 

writers whom I have mentioned, [Brightman, More, Bishop Newton, Faber, &c.,] the 
language of this tremendous prediction appeared to predict the setting up of Chris¬ 
tianity on the ruins of Paganism, under Constantine .” And a Reviewer in No. viii. 
of the Quarterly Journal of Prophecy thus writes, p. 376. “ It is the necessary con¬ 

sequence of this arrangement [viz. of the 7 Trumpets being included in the 7th Seal] 
that the 6th Seal must be explained of the time of Constantine. We have always 
thought this interpretation a blot upon most of our modern Apocalyptic schemes.” 
And then he says that a Work called, “ The time of the end not yet,” supplied “a 
tempting illustration of the shifts to which it is necessary to resort in its support; ” 
viz. by speaking in detail of one of Constantine’s victories over Licinius. So again 
the Rev. C. Maitland, p. 62, speaks of “ the peaceful reign of Constantine being taken 
for the great day of the wrath of the Lamb.” 

Dr. S. R. M. had no reference to my own Work in his remarks, for it was not then 
published. The other two writers were acquainted with it. 

2 There must be remembered too Eunapius’ and Gibbon’s very similar imagery in 
describing this revolution, as given in my p. 252 supra. 
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to explain the strength of the symbols in any of those ancient prophe¬ 
cies by supposing that the lesser overthrow of wicked states, there 
primarily depicted, was figured in symbols of grandiloquence almost 
beyond the occasion, because of that lesser revolution being in a manner 
typical of the great and final revolution of the consummation, where¬ 
in all the powers of evil are to be cast down and broken before the 
power of Christ, the same may be said of the awful and grandilo¬ 
quent imagery of this 6th Seal, though meant primarily as explained 
by me. Indeed that first great Apocalyptically figured revolution 
might perhaps the rather have been depicted in such language and 
imagery, in order to admit of the thoughts of Christians, under the 
persecutions of the 2nd and 3rd centuries, being thereby the more 
led to hope for the great final overthrow of their enemies as an event 
not very far off; because, as it might seem, not unsuitable to the 
symbols of the first and earliest Apocalyptic figuration of any great 
catastrophe. 1 

Then as to any counter-view of the Seal to be substituted, the 
question of Apocalyptic structure is of course one which must first, and 
preliminarily, be urged for consideration. The Eeviewer in the 
Quarterly Prophetic Journal, whom I cited just now in a Note pre¬ 
ceding, observes, with reference to this point, that the structural 
theory of the Apocalypse which supposes the Trumpets to be in¬ 
cluded in, and the evolution of, the 7th Seal, necessarily involves the 
Constantinian (he should have said the Constantiuo-Theodosian) ex¬ 
planation of the 6th Seal. This is not quite correct; for even some 
Futurists, as Mr. Burgh, admit this view of structure. But certainly, 
on the historic principle of interpretation, which I presume the Ee¬ 
viewer himself adopts, such a structure of the Apocalypse does offer 
an eminently strong confirmation of my explanation of the Seal, as 
figuring the Constantiuo-Theodosian revolution. For what mighty 
revolution was there but it, subsequent to John’s exile in Patinos under 
Domitian, to which all the Trumpet-figured events might be viewed as 
posterior ? Whence the necessity of every inquirer, and every ob¬ 
jector, looking well to the evidence on this point. 1 have already 
elsewhere 2 noticed the a priori probability in favour of the structure 
spoken of from its simplicity :—out of the three consecutive sevens 

1 Let me refer to some valuable remarks by Mr. Irving bearing on this point, near 
the end of the Preface to his Translation of Ben Ezra, pp. xxxiv. xxxv. 

1 See p. 10G supra. 
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of Seals, Trumpets, and Vials, the 7th Seal seeming so naturally to 
be evolved in the seven Trumpets, the 7th Trumpet in the seven 
Vials; just, it has been said, as the 7th compassing day of Jericho 
had seven compassings on that day to evolve it. To which let me 
now add, in further evidence of this being indeed the relation to each 
other of the 7th Seal and the seven Trumpets, that such a relation 
is all but defined to exist between the 7th Trumpet and seven Vials. 
For, as the 7th Trumpet was declared to be the Trumpet of the last 
woe , and its epoch marked by very peculiar phenomena in the scenic 
temple in heaven attending it, so the seven Vials were declared also 
to be the last plagues of God’s wrath; and the epoch of their intro¬ 
duction marked by scenic phenomena in the temple in heaven so 
similar, as to seem almost like a repetition of the former. 1 Whence 
the all but necessary inference of the seven Vial-plagues being 
the evolution of the 7th Trumpet’s woe. But, if so, then (going back) 
it surely further follows that the seven Trumpets must be also the evolu¬ 
tion of the 7th Seal. For a Scheme which made the seven Vials to be 
the development of the 7th Trumpet, and yet the seven Trumpets not 
to be the development of the 7th Seal, would have no concinnity; 
and, like a bird with but one wing, fall to the ground.—If however 
the objector reject this strong presumptive evidence, and set aside 
this Scheme of structure, he must then needs have the series of the 
seven Apocalyptic Seals to end, not with the next following (i.e. the 
sealing and palm-bearing) figurations of the 6th Seal, but with the 
7th Seal: and of that Seal must make what he can. And what will 
this be P Will the 7th Seal’s subject (and so the grand ending of 
his first Apocalyptic series of visions) be the half-hour's silence in 
heaven ; or will it be nothing ? The objector must make his election. 
Let my readers never fail to remember and to press this. I have 
had to notice the last point already, in my particular review of certain 
such structurists of the historical school in a previous Xumber : 2 and I 
think that exemplification and illustration will make the argument 
hence resulting, very clear and convincing. So as to the point of 
structure .—And then ,2dly, as regards all objectors and theirc ounter- 
schemes, the question of the construction of the imagery of the 6th 
Seal’s primary vision will come up : and there must be enforced on 
them the necessity of plainly stating how they expound the elemental 
convulsions of the 6th Seal’s primary vision ; whether literally of the 
1 Compare Apoc. x. 7, xi. 14, 18, 19; and xy. 1, 5. 2 See p. 567 supra. 
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physical convulsions of* nature, or figuratively of political or politico- 
religious revolution. If in the latter sense, then their exposition is 
pro tan to in favour of that which I advocate. If in tli e former sense, 
then we must ask them to explain how, after the stars had actually 
struck our earth, 1 the earth could still continue in its orbit; and 
with inhabitants good and bad remaining on it, so as the second 
vision of the self-same 6th Seal, i.e. the sealing-vision, represents to 
us. If I mistake not, they will be found to shrink somewhat sensi¬ 
tively from this question : and, when prest with it, to confess to the 
wish either of ejecting that sealing vision itself from the seven-sealed 
Book ; 2 or of ejecting the subject ligured therein from the place as¬ 
signed it by St. John, after the preceding primary vision of the 6th 
Seal, and as in chronological sequence to it. 3 But wherefore ? From 
any Scriptual internal evidence suggestingsuch notions? Not at all. 
There exists no internal evidence of the kind whatsoever. The one 
and only reason for the thing is that their own literal theory of the 
primary vision of the 6th Seal imperatively requires it. Now I trust 
my readers will think with me that the sound way of reasoning in such 
a case is the very reverse; and that the theory which involves such 
downright violence to all internal evidence must be itself a false one. 

The observations just made apply to all objectors to my suggested 
view of the structural place, and historical intent, of the 6th Seal. 
In regard of the two different classes of objectors, viz. that of Futur¬ 
ists generally, and that of certain Jlistorical Expositors , the argument 
may be urged yet further by showing in detail the failure of each 
and either counter-view of the Seals, propounded by the one or by 
the other. And this I have already done, as regards objectors of the 
Historical school, fully and at length in my Paper No. 11. of this 
Appendix. 

As regards the Futurists , since their view is antagonistic to my 
own, not in respect of the Seals only, but of the whole Book of the 
Apocalypse, I think it better to reserve my criticism on them till the 
end of this Commentary. It will be found in*Part II. of the Appendix 
to my 1th Volume. But let me here just so far forestall as to sav 
that the Futurist theory of the Seals, though specious perhaps at first 

1 ODhausen, on Matt. xxiv. 29, say* that such a particular in a vision as stars fall¬ 
ing to the earth tells of itself that it must he taken symbolically. 

* So I)r. Todd, as noticed in my Vol. iv. App. Part ii. $ 3. 

3 So Mr. Barker, as noticed in iny Vol. iv. Ibid. $ 4. 
vol. i. 39 
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sight from its simplicity, breaks down utterly on examination. The 
Seals exhibit, they say, the signs mentioned in Matt, xxiv as signs 
precursive of Christ’s coming;—the preaching of Christ’s gospel 
over the world, wars, famines, pestilences, persecutions, and a revolu¬ 
tion in which the sun and moon are to be darkened, &c. But in the 
1st Seal little indeed is there of evidence for Christ's being the rider 
of the white horse r 1 so little that Mr. Kelly, one of the most zealous 
of all zealous Futurists, makes him Antichrist. In the 2nd Seal 
civil wars , to which its prophecy is restricted, ill suit with that of 
nation rising against nation. Yet more, passing on to the 3rd Seal’s 
symbols, with its 5lb. of barley at a denarius, and its plenty of wine 
and oil, to convert this into a symbolization of famine is nothing less 
than an immense absurdity. 2 With the failure of which the centre 
of our expositors’ counter-line is broken, and so the whole Futurist 
idea of parallelism between the two prophecies overthrown. As to 
their view, finally, of the first vision of the 6th Seal, its fatal incon¬ 
sistency with the immediately consequent Sealing vision has been 
already just before noted. 


§ 3. OBJECTIONS AGAINST MY EXPLANATION OF “ THE THIRD 
PART” IN THE APOCALYPTIC TRUMPETS. 

{See page 361.) 

Objections have been made in two or three critical notices of my 
Work 3 to the particular political and territorial tripartition of the 
Roman world referred to by me, as explanatory of “ the third part ” 
spoken of in the prophecies of the four first Trumpets :—objections 
grounded partly on its alleged inconsistency with the explanation re¬ 
ceived alike by myself and most of my reviewers of a similarly ex- 
prest fractional designative in the 6th Trumpet; partly on its alleged 
inconsistency with the facts of the history to which under one and 
another Trumpet I apply it. They have been urged by none, I be¬ 
lieve, more fully than by Mr. Birks, in his lately-published Work on 
the “ Mystery of Providence ; ” so that an answer to him may be re¬ 
garded as an answer to all. 

1 I must beg my readers to familiarize themselves with the argument on this point, 
as drawn out on my p. 124 Note 5 supra. 2 See my p. 164—168 supra. 

3 E. g. in an early number of the Quarterly Journal of Prophecy; as well as by 
Mr. Birks in his Mystery of Providence. 
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And let me premise, before entering on my reply, that Mr. Birks 
has really himself no presentable theory of “ the third part ” to 
offer in substitution. In accordance with his structural theory of 
the Apocalypse, 1 as recommencing its historic prefigurations of the 
future (from after St. John’s time) with the new series of the Trum¬ 
pets, he supposes the Horn an empire’s immediately following pros¬ 
perous octogenarian period, from Nerva to the 2nd Antonine in¬ 
clusive, to be a season of intercession symbolized by the vision of the 
incense-offering angel. 2 On which we have only to ask, What period 
it might not just as well have symbolized, since when was the time 
that was not to the Church a season of intercession ? And if, as Mr. 
B. says, it was offered under persecution, where in the prophecy is 
there a hint of such persecution ?—Then further he supposes the 
voices, tlninderings, and lightnings, on the Angel’s casting fire on the 
earth, as meant of the civil tumults and barbarians’ preparation, during 
the 70 years next following; from the 2nd Antonine’s death to Philip’s 
death, and the accession of Decius, A.D. 24S : 3 —symbols these sig¬ 
nificant indeed of wars and commotions ; but with nothing at all dis¬ 
tinctive in them, so as to fit them to Mr. Birks’ proposed period 
more than to twenty others. And then next comes the 1st Trumpet, 
with its third of the earth burnt by the hail mixt with fire; and then 
the 2nd Trumpet, with its third of the sea turned into blood, on a great 
burning mountain being cast into it; and then the 3rd Trumpet, with 
its third of the rivers made bitter by a fiery meteor falling into them ; 
and then the 4th Trumpet, with its third part of the sun moon and 
stars darkened and eclipsed :—all which calls on him for his counter¬ 
view of the third part . And what this counter-view P It is still the 
same in the main that I referred to as put forth in a much earlier 
publication by him and Mr. Biekersteth, when noticing their explana¬ 
tion of the 4 th part of the earth in the 4th Seal, in my critique on 
their Church-Scheme of the Seals now reprinted in No. IT. of this 
Appendix ; 4 with just however certain addenda and alterations, here 
and there, intended apparently to meet a part of my so made objec- 

i At p. 549 I have mentioned Mr. Dirks’ subsequent abandonment of this structural 
theory, and adoption of the same that I follow myself. Dnt, for the reasons given 
at ]). 550, and referred to again at p 5G8, I think it well to reinsert my present allusion 
to it, as bearing on the earlier verses of Apoc. viii. As regards 4 ‘ the third part,” here 
chiefly discust, be has not intimated to me any change in his opinion. 

* Mystery of Providence, Ch. i. p. 1G, &c. 

3 lb. Ch. ii. p. 3o. * Sec p. 501 supra. 

39 * 
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tions. The third part of the earth is always, says Mr. Birks in his 
late publication on the Apocalypse, the third in succession of Daniel's 
four great prophetic empires , i. e. the Grech empire; while the fourth 
part of the earth, so as in the 4th Seal, means th e fourth in succession 
of Daniel's four empires , i. e. the Roman} But what the grounds for 
so extraordinary a successional sense to the phrase before us ? Be¬ 
cause, says he, (this seems to me his chief reason,) out of the many 
times in which this phrase, the third , is used in other Books of the 
New Testament, it is always, or all but always, used in an ordinal , or 
successional sense ; and therefore here too might with reason be ex¬ 
pected to be used similarly: 2 aud if so used here, and in the sense of 
order and succession, of what so naturally as of Daniel’s four suc¬ 
cessive empires on the prophetic earth; the connexion of Daniel’s 
prophecies and the Apocalyptic being so intimate P But can it really 
be the case that that phrase the third , when conjoined so as here with 
a noun of territorial or local significancy in the genitive, is used else¬ 
where in the New Testament in an ordinal or successional sense r As¬ 
suredly not. The cases Mr. B. refers to, as if parallels, are all cases 
where a noun implying order and succession is exprest, or understood, 
after the numeral adjective;— the third hour , the third time , the third 
husband , and so on. But what have these to do with such a phrase 
as that under consideration, the third part of the earth? Because the 
tenth hour of the dag , in John i. 39, means the tenth in the sense of 
order and succession, are we therefore to seek out some ordinal or 
successional sense to the same numeral adjective, when St. Paul tells 
of the tenth of the spoils given by Abraham to Melchisedec ? 3 Our 
friend, however unintentionally, has been evidently practising a delu¬ 
sion on both his readers and himself.—Indeed it looks as if, in line, 
he had half waked up to a consciousness of the delusion. Por he 
suggests that there may perhaps be intended a partitive sense to the 
Apocalyptic phrase, as well as an ordinal; and sets to work to try if 
he cannot make out the two senses in accordance. Out of Daniel’s 

1 pp. 62, 63. 

2 pp. 63, 64. I speak of this as his chief reason ; because his two other reasons in 
proof of such an “ ordinal” view of the numeral adjective being “ grammatically pro¬ 
bable,” seem to me really scarce worth the meutioning:—viz. 1st, that there is no 
mention in the Apocalypse of one-half of the Roman earth, but only of one-third and 
one-fourth ; 2ndly, because the fourth part is thus introduced ; “ When he had opened 
the 4th Seal I heard the 4th living creature say, Come and see: and behold a pale 
horse; . . and power was given them over the 4th part of the earth.” 

3 Heb. vii. 4. 
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four successive empires, he argues, the two first bad pretty much the 
same territorial dominion, viz. that of central Asia: (a supposition 
not quite correct; but which may be granted for argument’s sake:) 1 
and thus, taking the whole prophetic world of Daniel’s and the Apoca¬ 
lyptic visions into account, from the Indian frontier Eastward to the 
Atlantic Westward, it might be considered as in a manner territorially 
tripartited; the Babylonian and Persian being the same first third, 
taken partitively ; and the Greek territory (that of the 3rd empire 
ordinallif) another partitive third. But would not then the Boman 
territory, or territory ot the 4th empire ordinal!y , be a third also, 
(the remaining third,) partitively; whereas, according to Mr. B.’s 
hypothesis, and to suit his explanation of the 4th Seal, it ought to be 
partitively a fourth ? —The theory is evidently altogether unfounded; 
indeed, I may say, impossible. It would be easy to show how, in its 
application to history , (so as made by Air. B.,) it palpably fails. I 
just give one specimen pretty fully below. 2 Enough however has 

1 Nebuchadnezzar's Babylonian empire extended further West, according to Berosus, 
than the Persian ; the Persian, if I mistake not, further East. See p. .564 Note 4 supra. 

* My exemplification is from the 2nd Trumpet“ The second Angel sounded ; and 
as it were a great mountain burning with tire was east into the sea: and the third part 
of the sea became blood : and the third part of the creatures that were in the sea that 
had life, died : and the third part of the ships was destroyed.” 

Originally Mr. Birks had explained this simply as symbolizing “the fall of Rome : 
A.I). 365—112.” So in the Scheme in Biekersteth’s Guide, 6th Ed. p. 363, 7th Ed.* p. 
21)4. But a change in the chronology now appears. The ls£ Trumpet he expounds of 
that irruption of barbarians over the Roman earth, from A.I). 2-50 to 268, which I con¬ 
sider to have been figured in the 4th Seal’s Death on the pale horse : and, in regard of 
which, the difficulty I felt from the universality of the destruction over the Roman 
world (luring that period, as compared with the apparent prophetic restriction of 
the destroying agencies (on the usual reading of Apoc. vi. 8) to the fourth part of 
the earth, will suggest the diflieulty Mr. B. must have in reconciling a period of 
such universal destruction with the 1st Trumpet's restricted third of the earth. 
Then Mr. Birks has a 4th Chapter headed, “The Pause of Judgment;” which 
lie explains of the 100 years’ interval of comparative freedom from judgment from 
A.]). 270 to 36.5, including the mighty Constantinian revolution and fall of Pagan¬ 
ism ; though there is not a word to answer to such a pause in the Apocalyptic Pro¬ 
phecy.—And so he comes to the second Trumpet , which he applies historically to the 
extinction of the Western Empire : including the successive stages of its fall, from the 
first Gothic irruption under Valens, A.J). 36.5, to the abdication of the Western Em¬ 
peror on Odoaccr’s bidding, A.l). 476. But how, the render will he thinking, can this 
he made to accord with Mr. B.’s theory of the third part ; seeing that the Apocalypse 
makes the third of the sea become blood, which, according to that theory, ought to he 
the Eastern or (ireek empire: whereas Mr. B.’s history is all about the fall of the 
Western or Latin empire, the Ith of Daniel's empires, and (as he says) th e fourth of the 
earth in the Apocalypse ? Thus (Sec pp. 119, 131, &c.) the volcanic mountain burning 
with fire he considers to he figurative, not of the destroying agency in this case, so as 
in the case of the hail and fire east on the earth in the 1st Trumpet; hut of the subject 

* In the 6th Ed. p. 359, this Scheme is noted as by Mr. Birks. 
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been said on the grammatical sense of the expression to prove that 
his view of it is out of the question. Some territorial or political tri- 
partition of the Apocalyptic or Roman world, correspondent with the 
aera symbolized, must , I conceive, be intended. The only question is, 
what p 

And since, as between Mr. Birks and myself, there is entire agree¬ 
ment of opinion as to the fact that the only two other territorial tri¬ 
partitions of the Roman world which can compete with my own fail 
to answer to the conditions of the prophetic problem,—I mean the 
Continental tripartition of Europe, Asia, Africa,—and the Imperial 
tripartition, on Constantine’s death, between his three sons,—there 
seems no need of enlarging on that point, or adding to the argument 
against each and either of them, drawn out in the body of my Com¬ 
mentary on the subject. 1 My present duty is simply to support the 
view there given, as the tripartition preferred by me; and to show 
that the objections made against it are vain. 

The objections then that have been made are fourfold:—1. that it 
secures no harmony between the 4th part of the earth in the 4th 
Trumpet, and the 3rd part (now our main question) in the Trum¬ 
pets :—2. that it was a tripartition very brief and evanescent; last¬ 
ing as it did scarce a year during the joint reigns of Constantine, 

of destruction, i. e. the Western empire, as torn up, cast into the sea of barbarians, 
and extinguished. “ The first wave that burst ou the empire was the invasion of the 
Alemanni.” (121.) But does the prophecy speak of the sea as coming tip with its waves 
against the mountain ? Not at all. The prophecy plainly makes the volcanic moun¬ 
tain to fall as the destroying agent into the sea, and the sea to suffer; so that “ the 
third part of the sea became blood.” Again, if “ the sea” generally is the barbarian 
flood invading, what is to be said of the “ third part of the sea,” in accordance with 
Mr. B.’s theory ? Says he, it means “ that the tribes of barbarians who were connected 
locally, or by treaty, with the third empire , would suffer slaughter and bloodshed 
themselves : ” as well as “ that they would inflict it on the subjects of the empire .” (151.) 
And so he refers to the mass of certain of the Goths scattered through the Asiatic part 
of the Eastern empire, before Theodosius’ accession, as the first point in the solution; 
(a massacre perpetrated before ever the sea of barbarians had touched the burning 
mountain ;) and to certain defeats that some of the barbarians sustained. But let me 
ask was Rhadaghast, who of all those barbarians perished most cruelly when invading 
Italy, connected locally with the Greek empire ? 

’ It is surely needless to go further. If this is all that a man like Mr. Birks can 
make historically of this theory of the third part in the 4 first Trumpets, construed ac¬ 
cording to the requirements of his Apocalyptic structural theory of the Seals and 
Trumpets, what must be thought of that theory of structure , and that theory of the 
third part? Indeed but for the fact of Mr. Birks’ valued name being attached to it, 
I should not have thought it worth the while to notice the theory. For it is not that 
I have selected a weak part, and that other parts of the historic application are strong. 
I do not thiuk there is a single point of strength in the whole. 

1 See my p. 360 supra. 
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Lieinius, and Maximin :—3. that it is inconsistent with the sense 
which 1 admit attaches to the third part of men spoken of in the 6th 
Trumpet, that being explained of the Greek empire destroyed by the 
Turks :—4thly, and finally, that it does not agree with the facts of 
the histories of Alarie, Genseric, and Attila, to which I apply it, 
under the three first Trumpets. 1 —I will answer these objections in 
succession. 

1. As regards the 1st, then, I felt in my former editions 2 the want 
of a manifest harmony and connexion between the quadripartition of 
the Apocalyptic earth in the 4th Seal and its tripartition in the early 
Trumpets; though such a harmony and connexion between them did 
not seem to me to be a thing essential. But now that, after very 
much thought and consideration, I have settled on Jerome’s reading 
in the 4th Seal, “on the four parts of the earth f the harmony and 
agreement between the two Apocalyptically noted divisions becomes 
really striking: and I could hardly express it better than in Mr. 
Birks’ own language, when thus narrating the facts of that epoch; 
‘‘In October, 1812, Constantine defeated Maxentius ; and the previous 
fourfold division became threefold .” 3 For, as I have stated in my 
Chapter on the 4th Seal, there was for some years, when the plagues 
of the 4th Seal were most fiercely raging, that selfsame quadriparti - 
tion of the empire pretty nearly, de facto , which Diocletian, just at 
the close of the period included in that Seal, established de jure* 
And, as Mr. B. says, it was out of this quadripartition , simply by 
Constantine’s overthrow of Maxentius and the then adding of his 
territorial dominion to his own previous one, that the empire past 
into the form of a tripartition. 

2. As regards the 2nd objection I have to reply that a division of 
empire, even though transient, may yet, if it occur at some great 
crisis such as prophecy loves to depict, and still more if prophecy has 
actually depicted it, be well had respect to, even more than many 
less transient divisions, in the after figurations. Now of the pre¬ 
eminent and critical importance of the icra of the tripartition of the 
empire in 313, under Constantine, Lieinius, and Maximin, who can 
doubt ? It is set forth prominently on the historic page, as con¬ 
nected with the first edict of perfect toleration to Christianity in 

1 See for the objections, Birks pp. 59, 60. a The three first. 

* lb. p. GO. 4 See my p. 202 supra. 
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the Roman empire. And then 'prophetically it is seized on, according 
to both Mr. Birks’ and my own view of the vision of the Dragon 
and Woman in Apoc. xii, as an epoch too momentous to pass over 
without express prefiguration : and in that prefiguration a prominent 
notice of the tripartition in question occurs ; the Dragon, the inspirer 
of the Roman Heathenism, being figured as having but one third 
only of the empire under his sway, wffien making his last great fight as 
a Roman ruling power against the Christian Church. 1 It was thus 
a tripartition of the Roman world stereotyped in prophetic symbol.— 
And though, during the interval of some 70 or 80 years after, till 
Theodosius’ death, the tripartition was not actually revived, yet there 
was perpetually, as I have shown in my Commentary, 2 what we may 
regard as a certain reference to, and reminiscence of it, in the fact 
of the central Illyrian division being sometimes shifted to the 
Western division of the empire, sometimes to the Eastern : until at 
length, just at the time of the 4 Goths’ first grand outbreak, in other 
words just at the epoch (as I construe the prophecy) before the 1st 
Trumpet’s sounding, Alaric first attacked South-East Illyricum, then 
was officially appointed ruler of it ; and in fact for the next 3 or 4 
years, from 396 to 400,"ruled that division so independently alike of 
the West and of the East, as to have virtually very much re-consti¬ 
tuted the old primary tripartitiou of the Roman world; its triparti¬ 
tion into the Western Empire, Eastern Empire , and Illyricum . 3 

3. As regards the next objection, to the effect that I suppose one 
of the thirds of the empire to be meant in certain visions, and an - 
other and different third in another of the visions,—viz. the Eastern 
third in the vision of the 6th Trumpet, where the horsemen were loosed 
from the Euphrates “to slay the third part of men,” as well as in the 
vision of the Dragon and Woman, Apoc. xii, 4, 4 but in the four first 
Trumpets the Western third ,—it does not seem to me to have any 
good foundation. It is the definite article prefixed which gives it its 
chief apparent strength. Indeed, except for this, I presume no 

1 See my Vol. iii. Part iv. Ch. 1.—That Mr. "Birks eonstrues the time of the vision 
of Apoe. xii. similarly, appears from his Seheme of Saered Chronology, appended to 
Mr. Biekersteth’s Guide to the Propheeies (7th Ed.), p. 416; where we read thus:— 
“ A.D. 313, Travail of the Chureh, Apoe. xii. 2.” 2 pp. 361, 363 supra. 

1 Thus Mr. Birks is ineorreet in saying (p. 60) that “ this particular division never 
reappeared.” It virtually reappeared, as I have stated, at the exaet epoeh that pre¬ 
ceded (in my view) the 1st Trumpet’s sounding. 

4 Though here indeed, besides “the third part” held by the Dragon, the other two 
parts were implied also, as held by the Woman. 
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objection of the kind would for a moment be raised. For in the 
passage from Ezek. v. 12 cited by Mr. B. (p. 61), and also by myself 
before him,—“ A third part of thee shall die with the pestilence, 
and a third part shall fall by the sword round about thee, and 1 will 
scatter a third part to all the winds,”—not the same third , but dif¬ 
ferent thirds , are one after another respectively signified ; and no one 
would object that such an understanding of them is not proper and 
natural. Indeed it must strike the reader that the very nature of the 
statement in Ezekiel requires that a different third should in either 
clause be meant; the other two thirds being in the prophetic clause 
itself otherwise disposed of. Now turn to the original Hebrew text 
of Ezekiel: and we shall find that in the two latter clauses of the 
verse, though the English version renders it “ a thirdf the Hebrew 
expresses it “the third."' "Which being so, and that the Hebrew 
prefix of the definite article, in such a case of the numeral adjective, 
is but tantamount to the English prefix of the indefinite article, and 
St. John’s frequent Hebraistic idiom in the Apocalypse being a thing 
notorious, we may hence I think infer that the expression of u the 
third ,” alike in the vision of Apoc. xii, and in those of the four first 
and the 6th Trumpets, is to be regarded as but a Hebraism, and as 
tantamount to our English a third. —Admitting which, and consider¬ 
ing that in the prefiguration of the four first’ Trumpets one third of 
the .Roman empire was depicted as given up to desolation, it seems 
to me that the a priori probability, on coming to the 6th Trumpet’s 
later woe, would be that the third of men spoken of as “to be killed” 
under it would mean a different third from the former, not the same 
third ; and the mention of the four angel-destroyers from the Eu¬ 
phrates, as its appointed desolators, seems almost to fix it, in that case, 
as the third nearest to the Euphrates. 

4. There remains only Mr. Ik’s 4th objection, that the facts of history 
do not answer to my theory; and that, in regard of each Gothic host 
and leader whom I consider to be figured in the three first Trumpets 
respectively, viz. Alaricf Genseric , Attila , not merely was there a 
certain surplusage of ravage accomplished by them beyond the limits 
of the Western empire, but the East was, in Alarics case at least, 
and Attila s, “their chief theatre.” To the correctness of this state- 

1 So too 2 Sam. xviii. 2, 2 King* xi. 5, G, unci 2 Chron. xxiii. *1, 5 ; whero 

the English version is a third , the Hebrew original the third. 

* Conjointly with lihadagaisus. See p. Gil). 
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ment I altogether demur. Let us look to history; and see in the 
records of each of these three chief Gothic executors of God’s 
judgments against the Roman empire, how the case really stands. 

A s regards Alaric then my readers will remember that I consider 
the primary insurrection of the Goths under his leadership, immedi¬ 
ately after the great Theodosius’ death, A.D. 395, and ravaging of 
the South Illyrian provinces of Macedonia and Greece, until, being 
made Viceroy of Illyricum by the Eastern Emperor, he thereby, in fact, 
as before observed, reconstituted virtually the old tripartite division 
of the Roman world,—I say it may be remembered by my readers 
that I regard all this as answering to the thunders , lightnings , voices 
and earthquake that followed on the Angel’s casting fire on the earth, 
immediately after the opening of the 7th Seal, and preliminarily to the 
sounding of the Ltf Trumpet. 1 I so explain it because, 1st, I con¬ 
ceive that those lightnings, thunderings, &c., were meant to be pre¬ 
significations in symbol of the general character of the events des¬ 
tined to follow under the seven Trumpets, in which the 7th unsealed 
part of the Apocalyptic scroll was to be evolved ; just as, on the 
sounding of the 7th Trumpet, the symbolization then immediately 
occurring of the thunders, lightnings, voices, earthquake, and syn¬ 
chronic opening of the temple in heaven, (a sign this last quite 
peculiar,) was indicative of what was to follow in the seven vials that 
evolved that 7th Trumpet:—also, 2dly, that I conceive there must 
have been events on earth answering to those symbols of the pro¬ 
phecy ; events similarly preliminary, and similarly significant too, to 
a discerning eye, of what was to follow. 2 —There is nothing new in 
this view of the intent of such preliminary symbols. It is one 
adopted (though with different historic and chronological explana¬ 
tion) by Mr. Birks himself; and surely is altogether reasonable. 
"Which admitted however, all that Mr. B. has to urge against my 
making the Western Roman empire (or Western third of the Roman 
world) Alaric’s grand sphere of operation under the 1st Trumpet at 
once falls to the ground. Eor after those preliminary transactions, 
and during the time of his establishment (A.D. 396—400) “ on the 
verge of the two empires ,” as Gibbon says, in his government of the 
Eastern Illyricum, he felt irresistibly impelled, as by a kind of secret 


1 See pp. 372—375 supra. 

2 See ibid, for the one example ; for the other Chap. i. of Part v. in my Yol. iii. 
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and preternatural influence, distinctively against the Western empire} 
And from his first movement Westward A.D. 400, down to his death 
in the extreme south of Italy, A.D. 410, it was the Western empire , 
and Western empire alone , that was the scene of all Alaric’s ravages. 
—So too of all those of his coadjutors in the work of desolation, viz. 
Bhadagaisus and his Vandal hosts from the Baltic: the latter point¬ 
edly included by mein the 1st Trumpet, 2 though Mr. Birks seems to 
represent me as restricting it to Alaric, and llhadngaisus personally ; 3 
the hosts of which latter chief, after his death, extended their desola¬ 
tions over Gaul and Spain. 

Next as regards Genseric .—Premising here that alike the Western 
third and Eastern third, or Western empire and Eastern, had its own 
proper jrnrt of the Mediterranean sea attached to it, with the islands 
and transmarine provinces inclusive, (notwithstanding Mr. Birks’ 
strange disclaimer of there being any such correspondent division of 
the sea , as well as of the land}} it only needs that we state, with the 
dates, Genseric’s chief acts of conquest and ravage, during the 
long 48 or 49 years of his career, to see whether it was the Western 
third of the sea , or the Eastern third , that was the chief sphere act¬ 
ed on by him. I abstract in what follows from the Universal 
History and Gibbon. — A.D. 429 Genseric crosses from Spain 
into Africa with his Vandals ; 430—439 progress of conquests ; 
439 takes Carthage, and begins his reign there. “ Casting his eye 
towards the sea, he resolves to create a naval power; and the fleets 
that issued from the port of Carthage again claim the empire of the 
Mediterranean.” “ 439—455 Naval power of the Vandals.” 440 he 
ravages Sicily : 442 Valentinian yields to him the African province : 
455 he sails up the Tiber, and sacks Borne : 456, sailing against 
Gaul and Italy, he is repulsed by Eicimer near Corsica.—Dejecting 
the Greek emperor’s request not to ravage the Western Empire, in 
457 the Vandal fleet is surprised at the mouth of the Liris in Cam¬ 
pania; “but Majorian (the Western Emperor)’s strictest vigilance 
was insufficient to protect the long-extended coast of Italy from the 
Vandal depredations : ” 460, on Majorian’s preparing an expedition 

i See pp. 375, 376 supra. ? pp. 376, 377. 3 Birks, pp. 60, 204. 

4 Mystery of Provid. p. 60. Would Mr. B. argue that the islands of Sicily and Sar¬ 
dinia appertained as much to the Eastern empire sis to the Western ; or vice versst 
those of Cyprus or Samos to the Western ? Would he have it that the transmarine 
Provinces of Egypt and Cyrcne belonged as much to the West as to the East; and 
vice versa those of Western Africa to the Eastern empire ? 
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against him, Genseric attacks the Roman fleet near Alicant (in 
Spain), and destroys it: 461, Genseric ravages the coasts of Sicily 
and Italy, and conquers Sardinii: 462, the Western Emperor begs 
help from the Eastern Emperor against the Vandals ; who declines 
granting it, because of a treaty with Genseric: so “ the fury of the 
Vandals was confined to the limits of the Western empire 1 462 
—466, yearly descents on the coasts of “ Spain, Liguria, Tuscany, 
Campania, Lucania, Rruttium, Calabria, Venetia, Dalmatia, Epirus, 

. . Sicily : ” 2 467, Genseric, incensed against the Eastern Emperor in 
consequence of some neglect of his wishes, ravages the Peloponnesus 
and Greek islands, and appears once before Alexandria, but unsuc¬ 
cessfully: 46S, Genseric destroys by fire-ships, in the neighbourhood 
of Carthage, a Roman fleet of above 1000 sail, sent against him by 
the two united emperors : 468—472, Genseric re-couquers Sardinia, 3 
also Sicily, and “ all the islands between Africa and Italy; ” then 
ravages the coasts of Italy, Peloponnesus, and the Greek islands. 
475, Genseric makes peace with the Eastern emperor. 477, Genseric 
dies. 

Such is the chronological abstract of events. Erom the year 429, 
when he erost over on his destroying mission into Africa, until 467 
or thereabouts, it seems that there was no ravaging by him of the 
Eastern empire. ^ After that, now and then, its coasts came in for a 
share, but a comparatively small share, of the Vandal ravages. Con¬ 
quests of islands by them in the Eastern part of the Mediterranean 
there was none. It was only when allied to and helping the 
AVestern emperor, that the Greek fleet was burnt, conjointly with 
the Western fleet, and this in the AVestern waters. Does it need 
more to show how truly it may be predicated of Genseric, and his 
Vandals, that the Western third of the great Roman sea was distinct¬ 
ively the chief theatre of their conquests and desolations?—Let me 
add, what was omitted in my Commentary, that the contemporary 
poet Sidonius almost adopts the figure of the 2nd Trumpet in de¬ 
scribing them. “ It was,” says he, “as if Mount Caucasus [the native 
volcanic mountain of the Scythian A^andals], transported into burn- 

1 Gibbon vi. 189. 

2 Gibbon (vi. 187) inserts Greece before Sicily, but with the date 461—467. I here 
eliminate Greece , because its ravaging by Genseric’s fleet was not till 467. 

3 Sardinia had been momentarily taken from the Vandals just before, by the great 
Roman naval expedition in 468. 
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ing Africa, did thence yearly east its desolating fires on our 
coasts.” 1 

Last as to Attila . Respecting him my reader will observe, by 
reference to the historic sketch in my Commentary, 2 that into that 
which might be considered the Eastern third proper (the same that 
constituted Maximiu’s and Licinius’ dominion successively, when 
making the last war against Christianity) Attila never penetrated . 
The surplusage of his desolations, 1 mean over and above those on 
the lines of the Upper Danube and the Rhine in the Western 
empire, and on its Alpine fountains and valleys, was confined to 
those parts of the Eastern lllyricum which in the prophecy, as 1 
conceive, were considered in a manner distinct from both the one 
prophetic third , and the other prophetic third , oi v Eastern third and 
Western third of the lloman world.—Now, as before intimated, the 
fact of some surplusage of action, beyond the sphere specially 
marked out in prophecy, seems by no means to negative the applica¬ 
tion of that prophecy to a particular agent. It sullices, I conceive, 
to show that the tjrand and chief sphere of the agent’s destroying 
action was the particular territory or empire particularly marked out 
in the prophecy. Was the Turks’ destroying career restricted to 
the Greek Byzantine empire ? Assuredly not. But it was the 
chief sphere of their destroyings and of their success. And so I 
conceive that both Mr. Birks and myself are justified in explaining 

1 llinc Vandalus hostis 

Urget, et in nostrum numerosu classe quotannis 
Militat excidium : conversoque online fati, 

Torrida Caucaseos in fort milli Bvrsa furores. 

On which passage Gibbou observes, “ the poet seems inspired by his subjeet; and 
expresses a strong idea by a lively image.” vi. 187.— I presume that the^h/wes Cau- 
cuseos are meant of volcanic fires; as 1 know not what other Jurorcs of a mountain 
could well be said to be cast upon a country. That Caucasus is one of the mountain- 
ranges of volcanic action will be found staled in the seieutilic Treatises on such subjects. 

With regard to the 2nd Trumpet’s iigure, and reference of it to the burning “fu¬ 
rores ” of Caucasus, as transported into Africa and the neighboring seas, the following 
illustrative passage has met iny eye in Zornlin’s Recreations in Physical Geography, 
p. 272, on “ Volcanic Regions.” After stating that there is a marked indication of 
energetic subterranean beat between the Caspian and Black Seas, and that in this 
[Caucasean] region, near Baku in Azcrbijun there is situated the remarkable tract 
called The field of Jive, —a tract w liich is the native country of Zoroaster,—the writer 
proceeds to speak of the inexhaustible springs of naptha in it. This, he observes, from 
its lightness floats on water; and that “the inhabitants by the Caspian frequently in 
calm weather form a splendid exhibition by pouring whole tons of it into that sea. 
Being ihen set on fire, and borne on the surface of the waves, it presents the appear- 
auee of a sea of fames." * See pp. 380—382 supra. 
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them to be the Euphratean horsemen entrusted with the special 
commission under the 6th Trumpet, “ that they should destroy the 
third of the men.” The case is the same here. 

So ends my reply to Mr. Birks’ objections. Of course my readers 
will not forget further the corroboration of the view of the Apoca¬ 
lyptic third part here advocated which arises out of the fact of the 
next or 4th Trumpet’s symbolization of the eclipse of the third part 
of the sun moon and stars , in the Apocalyptic firmament, coinciding 
so strikingly, both in respect of subject matter and of chronology, 
with the next great event on the page of Homan history, viz. the 
extinction of the Western tfmperors and empire. I have at p. 359 
noticed this, as thdtt which originally predisposed me to my view of 
the third part in the four first Trumpets; and at p. 382—385v have 
illustrated it from history. If any one would wish more distinctly 
to realize the strength of its corroborative evidence, let him look to 
what theorists holding Mr. Birks’ views have to offer in its stead. 
Of necessity they cannot expound it to mean the extinction of the 
Eastern emperors and empire ; for there occurred no such extinction, 
at the time preceding the 5th or Saracenic Trumpet, to which Mr. 
B. refers it. It means, he says, the partial obscuration or eclipse of 
the Eastern empire, A.D. 540—622, from Justinian to Heraclius. But, 
on Mr. B.’s theory of the third part, the third of the sun must needs 
mean the whole imperial ruling power of the Eastern or Byzantine 
empire ; and its eclipse consequently the eclipse of its whole im¬ 
perial power, i. e. its total eclipse, or extinction . And, besides that 
there was no such total eclipse of it in the sera referred to, we have 
to remember that the sera is one that includes at its commencement 
some of Justinian’s triumphs in Italy; and issues at its close, im¬ 
mediately before Mahomet and the Saracens, in Heraclius’ splendid 
course of victory against the Persian invaders of his empire : which 
splendour Gfibbon, as cited by Mr. B. himself, 1 compares to “ the 
brightness of the meridian sun.” 


1 p. 225. 
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§ 4.— OBJECTIONS ON MY EXPLANATION AND APPLICATION OF 
CERTAIN OF THE APOCALYPTIC SYMBOLS. 

(See pp. 125—127, 505—510.) 

Ere considering objections of the character above noted, it may 
be useful to turn retrospectively to the Apocalyptic symbolizations 
whence my inferences as to the things predicted have been drawn; 
seeing that already almost the whole body of the Apocalyptic sym¬ 
bolic imagery has been brought into play. 

It will have been observed bv intelligent readers that there is the 
greater facility for comprehending and forming a judgment on the 
correctness or incorrectness of my application of them, from the cir¬ 
cumstance of my having regarded and explained the symbolizations, 
more certainly than any preceding expositor, as having some of them 
a certain local fixedness and permanence on the Apocalyptic scene ; 
so as to serve, in fact, like a kind of point cVappui for all that was 
more passing and changeable.—Thus 1 have throughout supposed 
the temple, with its triple divisions, to have constituted the foreground 
of vision to St. John; and all, agreeably with St. Paul’s use of the 
figure, as emblematic of the Christian Church :—the Holy of Holies, 
with God’s throne in it, and its saintly and angelic attendants, re¬ 
presenting that part of the Church which has past into his heavenly 
presence; the Holy place, with its golden incense-altar, the earthly 
worshipping Church as apparent distinctively to the eyes of God ; 
and the open altar-court, with its brazen altar of burnt sacrifice, the 
same earthly worshipping Church as visible (like the corresponding 
court in the Mosaic tabernacle and the temple of Solomon) before the 
eyes of men Again, I have throughout supposed the Apostle St. John 
to have sustained the character of representative of the apostolic line, 
through each successive age prefigured, of the then living faithful 
ministers of the Gospel: always with a Christian eye observing what 
might pass upon the mundane scene; and moreover, on two extra¬ 
ordinary occasions, himself speaking and acting. Once more, I 
throughout regard the Apocalyptic landscape, which was stretched out 
beneath and around the Apostle St. John and the temple with which 
he was associated, to have been the fixed miniature of the Homan 
world; with its sea and land, its chief political divisions, and its fron- 
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tier rivers too, (e. g. the Euphrates,) marked upon it; and with its 
firmamental sky, and sun moon and stars, as figures of the place of 
political elevation, and of the chief ruling dignities.—Eor this general 
view of the intent of the several symbols specified I gave reason, as 
we past on, from other Scriptures couched under the same imagery, 
and where their meaning is clear and undoubted. Nor indeed was 
there any material novelty in this my general view of them ; various 
other expositors of successive ages having taken much the same. 1 
AVhat was more [new was, as I just now said, the carrying out the 
idea of them as the permanent standing scenery of the Apocalyptic 
prefigurative drama: and rigidly construing the phenomena that 
successively past on one part of the standing scene or another, and 
the subsidiary symbolic impersonations also that from time to time 
appeared on it, with reference to the local spot of their appearance, 
as well as to the chronological order of time and succession.—Hence, 
on the one hand, certain distinct and veryHmportant inferences, 
which had previously been more or less overlooked by expositors :— 
for example, as drawn from the Apocalyptic temple-symbol , my infer¬ 
ences severally as to the intent of the vision of palm-bearers seen by 
St. John to enter it, at the time when the tempest-winds were just 
about to burst upon the Roman earth under the 6th Seal; that of 
the incense-offering in it on the opening of the 7th Seal; that of St. 
John’s measuring it, as will appear in my 2nd Volume, and casting 
out certain heathen abominations from its altar-court, ere the end¬ 
ing of the 6th Trumpet-woe; and as to that of its appearing opened 
to the world, with those holy mysteries of God’s gospel-covenant 
which its ark symbolized, in visible local association some way with 
the firmamental sky of the Apocalyptic standing scenery, at the mra 
of the opening of the 7th Trumpet, and during the outpouring of its 
7 Vials. 2 Hence too, on the other hand, as already hinted, a far 
greater facility of testing the correctness of an exposition of the sym¬ 
bols ; professing, as it does, to view them as thus continuously and 
consistently significant. 

On my construction of these standing local symbols there have been 

1 See on the Apocalyptie seenery and symbolization my primary and introductory 
notice, Yol. i. pp. 97—104.—My copious sketch of the history of Apocalyptic interpreta¬ 
tion, in the Appendix to my 4th Volume, will afford to the readers ample facility for 
comparing my views on this point with those of other previous expositors. 

a See this Yol. i. pp. 298—305, 327—337 ; also Yol. ii. Part iii. Ch. vi. § 2, and 
Yol. iii. Part v. Ch. i. 
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made two chief but almost contrary objections :—viz. 1st, that urged 
by futurists, who would have the Apocalyptic temple to be literally 
that of Jerusalem, and the firmament , (in the 6th Seal at least,) with 
its sun moon and stars, to be the literal firmament physically con¬ 
vulsed at Christ’s second coming; views altogether and palpably un¬ 
tenable, in my apprehension, and on which I have elsewhere fully 
entered: 1 2ndly, that made by certain historical expositors opposed 
to my view of the details of some chief local divisions of the Apoca¬ 
lyptic earth , (the often recurring third more especially,) and who pre¬ 
fer to construe the sea, land, rivers, &e., as meant wholly and only in 
an emblematic sense, not a ehorographie or territorial : on which 
point of difference I have also sufiiciently entered, where the course 
of the exposition brought the subject before us. 2 

There remain the objections made to my view of certain of the 
detached symbolic living figures , or impersonations , that were exhibited 
from time to time on one part or other of the Apocalyptic scene : 
among which that made by Mr. Lord of New York against my view 
of the horses and horsemen of the four first Seals , and that made both 
by himself and others 3 against my view of the Euphratcan horses and 
horsemen of the Gtk Trumpet , seem to me best to deserve notice; as 
being each specimens of a class, and specimens perhaps of all others 
the most notable and characteristic. 

I. The horsemen and horses of the four first seals. 

Mr. Lord’s objections to my view on this part of the Apocalyptic 
visions were exprest primarily and more moderately in his own Com¬ 
ment on the Apocalypse, published at New York in 1847, a year after 
the publication of the 3rd Edition of my Hone; afterwards, and in 
language less becoming and moderate, in a review of my Hook in Dr. 
Berg’s Protestant Quarterly Eeview, Philadelphia, 18 IS. In the 
latter publication he reiterates his main objection so often, that I 
should think it must have been wearisome to himself as well as to his 

1 See generally iny examination of the Futurist Schemes in the 2nd Part of the 
Appendix to my 4th Volume, Sect. 3 and 4 : also my notice on the Gth Seal in the Paper 
preceding the present in this Appendix, ad fin. ; and that on the temple-altar in the 
Appendix to Vol. ii. 

* Sec on my view of “ the third part,” &c., not only my primary argument pp. 
353—3G5 supra ; but al^o my supplementary Paper, No. IV., Sect. 3 in the Appendix 
to this same Volume : further, on the mixt symbolic and ehorographie force of the 
emblems, ib. p. 103. 

3 Especially the Rev. T. K. Arnold. 

VOL. I. 10 
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readers. He affirms it however to involve a great law of true sym¬ 
bolic interpretation; 1 one hidden, not from the author of the Horae only, 
but from the mass of prophetic expositors alike of our own and of 
preceding ages. And thus probably to his own mind he has justified 
that unwearied repetition of the same thing, by the thought alike of 
its importance, and of its having been until his own enunciation of it 
a hidden secret. 2 

The objection has reference to my expounding the horsemen of the 
three first Seals to be representative symbols, each one of a class or 
succession of men to whom in real life such badges attached as at¬ 
tach to the horsemen in vision. After quoting from my Book 
passages in which I state this as my guiding principle in the inter¬ 
pretation of those introductory symbolizations of the Apocalyptic 
prophecy, 3 he objects that quite a different law of interpretation of 
prophetic symbols is laid down by Christ himself, or by the angel 
communicator with St. John : to the effect that the symbols are not 
specimens of, or of the same order with, what they represent ; the 
stars in vision denoting not stars, but messengers of the Churches; 

1 So in the Section on “ the Laws of symbolic Representation,” at pp. 22—36 in 
his Exposition. “ The symbols of the Apocalypse and all the prophets are taken, in 
all cases where the subject is of a nature to admit it, from objects or phaenomena of a 
different class from those which they are employed to represent. . . Thus, when 
symbols like the four first Seals are drawn from the military and civil chiefs of the 
Roman empire, they denote, not sueh actors and actions in that civil and military 
state, but analogous agents and)agencies in some other body of men.” p. 25. “ This 
is the first great law of symbolization.” p. 28, &c. And so in his Review of the 
Horaj, pp. 7, 8, &c. 

2 “ Mr. Elliott’s faults are not wholly peculiar to him. . . There are works issued 
every year on the Apocalypse and Daniel that arc marked by the same misconceptions. 
There is not one indeed of the long series who have published on the symbolic 
prophecies since the Reformation, w r ho has entered into any inquiry whether these 
symbols are to be interpreted as mere specimens of the agents and acts which they 
foreshow, or as representations of agents and agencies of a different order. There is 
not one who has not, without assigning any reason, explained them partly on one of 
these hypotheses, and partly on another. . . Their explanations accordingly are not 
grounded on any law. They are mere systems of ignorant conjecture, and rash asser¬ 
tion ; inconsistent with themselves, and without authority from the prophecy. In the 
many volumes of Mede, AVhiston, Daubuz, Cressener, Bishop Newton, Faber, Cun- 
inghame, Frere, Keith, Habershon, and a crowd of others, there is not wc believe a 
single explication that can be vindicated on any of the views which they have ad¬ 
vanced on the nature of symbols. This is a startling truth.” Berg’s Protestant Re¬ 
view for 1848, p. 106. 

This is a specimen, though indeed but an inadequate one, of Mr. Lord’s style of 
criticism:—made up as it is of sentences of the same objurgations, repeated again 
and again with little variation. Like a succession of driving hail-gusts, having no 
solidity or hardness but that of its own dogmatic assertions, it will be found to melt 
innocuously almost as soon as it comes into contact with its object. 

3 e. g. Vol. i, p. 127, and also in my general Preface. 
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the candlesticks churches, not candlesticks ; the heads of the wild 
Beast orders of human rulers, &c., the horns dynasties of kings. 
Which being so this must be taken as the law of prophetic symbols: 
and so my construction of the three first Apocalyptic horsemen set 
aside, as resting on a different interpretative principle. 1 Such is his 
objection.—But can it stand ? Surely it scarce needs any suggestion 
of mine to make the more intelligent of my readers recognise the 
unphilosophieal nature of Mr. Lord’s generalizing induction from 
certain particular examples of symbolization. In order to establish 
a “law" of symbols, such as he talks about, he ought to have cited 
and examined into all the exemplifications of symbolic prophecy given 
in the Bible; and seen whether his rule, or law, would apply to all. 
Had he done so he would have found that facts were in other cases 
directly against him. In Pharaoh’s dream, e. g. the seven good ears 
of corn, and the seven withered ears, were specimen-symhols of seven 
harvests of good ears of corn, and seven harvests of withered ears re¬ 
spectively. 3 And the same too of the seven fat kine, and the seven 
lean kine. Again, turning to the Apocalypse, we have St. John as 
the living representative on the scene of vision of faithful ministers 
of the apostolic spirit; and the two sackcloth-robed witnesses as 
representatives of a class and line of witnesses for Christ’s truth, 
through successive ages, such as the Paulikians, Waldenses, &c., of 
the same order and character that is ascribed to the two witnesses: 
and this, not according to my view only, but according to Mr. Lord's 
own view and interpretation. 3 Hence, himself being the judge, his 
supposed general “law” of prophetic symbols proves to be no law 
at all; but only an unwarranted cramping and narrowing of the sym¬ 
bolizations, in a prophecy where God has markedly used them in all 
the noble fulness and variety of the imagery of other Scripture. 
Which being the case, his objection to my exposition of the repre¬ 
sentative symbols of the three first Seals at once falls to the ground. 

Such is Mr. L.’s grand objection to my interpretation of these in- 

1 Review, pp. 1, 5, 0, 7, &c. To make my absurdity the more evident he adds:— 
“On Mr. E.’s theory the wild Beast of seven heads and ten horns would foreshow 
that a monster precisely like itself was to appear on the earth.” p. 8. Also p. 4, &c. 
Mr. L.» as before said, is never weary of repeating the same objurgation, or objurgatory 
argument. 

2 Somewhat similarly Josephus, IL J. ii. 7. 3, speaks of Arehelaus having seen in a 
dream nine ears of corn, in signification of nine years of reigning: each car being the 
representative, as Mr. Grcswell observes, (i. 271,) of a harvest . 

Lord’s Commentary, pp. 25 ; 251, 253, &c. 

40 * 
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troductory Seals. I see that he adds, as a further though lesser ob¬ 
jection, that in construing the horse to mean the Roman people, or 
something of a different order from the symbol, while the horseman is 
construed to mean, in each of the three first Seals, something of the 
same order of agents, I am inconsistent with myself, as well as with 
the Scriptural law of symbols. In answer to this it will suffice to 
refer him to Zech. x. 3, “ The Lord of hosts hath made them [the 
house of Judah] as his goodly horse in the battle.” Here the Lord 
of hosts , the rider , is the Lord himself; yet the horse ridden is the 
symbol of the Jews. 

Ere concluding this head I must beg to express my satisfaction at 
the testimony given by him, even when making his objections, to the 
accuracy of my historical application of the very various and peculiar 
badges of the symbols of the three several Seals: copying, as he all 
but does, my own explanations of the symbolic impersonations. For 
he makes the horseman of the symbol of the 1st Seal to be “ doubt¬ 
less Trajan, who in the year 96, immediately after the visions in 
Patmos, was adopted by Nerva;” and adds that “ Hadrian and the 
Antonines, who followed him, princes of a similar character, and under 
whom the empire continued to flourish, may also be considered as 
embodied in the horseman 1 —further, that “the individual taken 

for the symbol of the 2nd Seal is perhaps Quadratus, [the Praetorian 
Prefect,] the first in the loug series of conspirators and usurpers, 
that rapidly followed each other from the beginning of the reign of 
Commodus to the accession of Diocletian; . . . which usurpers and 
rivals took peace from the earth 2 —also that the symbol of the 3 rd 

Seal is similarly “ taken from political life in the Roman empire, aud 
is a ruler who reduces his subjects to want and misery by taxation ; 
as is denoted first by the balance, the symbol of a civil magistrate, as 
a bow or a sword is of a warrior; next by the wheat and barley, the 
oil and the wine, which indicate that he exercises authority over those 
articles; thirdly, by the price, which implies that he determines the 
rates at which they are to be valued: . . . and finally by the colour 
of the horse, which is indicative of affliction.” Moreover, as to the 
exact person or time inteuded in this symbol of the 3 rd Seal, Mr. 
Lord, still copying the Horse, adds that “ it is doubtless Caracalla, 
who commenced a system of excessive taxation, and w r as followed by 
.ong train of similar oppressors.” 3 
1 Heview, p. 67. 2 lb. pp. 74, 75. 


3 lb. pp. 105, 109. 
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So writes he, accordantly with myself, as to the prototype of these 
several symbols; though in the most marvellous manner, and by the 
rule of contraries, making them to mean something quite different 
from those actors themselves and their actions. Tor he supposes 
these successful Roman warriors, military usurpers, and oppressors 
by taxation, to be severally but types of other actors, somewhat 
similar in character, and of nearly the same commencing date, but 
with agency only in matters ot religion and the Church. Aow, \shere 
any one expositor is a declared and vehement antagonist to the 
system of another, it cauuot of course but be peculiarly satisfactory 
to the latter to find his antagonist thus, by borrowing and copying 
from him some of the most characteristic, original, and important 
points in his commentary, doing homage, albeit without acknowledg¬ 
ment or confession, to its truth and accuracy. 1 

II. The Horses and Housemen from the Euphrates, of 
T nE 6 th Trumpet. 

I select this example of detached symbols of a different character 
from what they symbolized, as being perhaps of all others the most 
complex and peculiar, i. e. according to the interpretation of it gi\eu 
m the Hone; 2 and consequently that against which one might a 
priori have expected that objections would be made. And, as it was 
to have been expected, so it has proved. The Rev. T. K. Arnold 
has here been the ehiet objector. And I think that I cannot better 
exhibit to the reader a view of the objections to which the interpret¬ 
ation is subject, and answers that may be given, than by citing from 
my reply to him in the British Magazine of June 1S47 that part 
which relates to some chief details of the symbols, and my explana¬ 
tions of those details severally. 

Let me premise that, as St. John tells us that he only heard the 
number of the Euphratean horsemen, it is my impression that what 

1 The rather because Mr. L. often accuses me of historical inaccuracy— On other 
points, if Mr. Lord will look more carefully into the thing, he will find that his accu¬ 
sations of me on the score of inaccuracy are generally founded on his own misrepre¬ 
sentations either of me, or of historic fact. Where sueh is not the case, had he use 
my 3rd Edition, (an Edition published a year before his own Commentary, and two 
years before his Review,) instead of tile 1st, he would, 1 believe, have found the few 
real incorrectnesses noted by him already corrected. 

2 So given there, as the reader knows, alter many other expositors, from Eoxe 
downwards. See my History of Apocalyptic Interpretation in the Appendix to Vol. 
iv. Sections 5 and G.-Tl.e complexity and peculiarity of the symbol will appear indeed 
in every interpretation of it. 
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be saw in the vision was but one individual horse and horseman. For 
though it is said, “ Thus I saw the horses and them that sate on them” 
in the plural, yet it is not very infrequent with the evangelists to use 
the plural for the singular. 1 Supposing which to be the case here, 
there is no need to apply what appeared in the monstrous form seen 
in the vision to each particular horse and horseman of the whole 
number. Father it might be construed as a collective symbolic type, 
like the seven-headed dragon or beast, of the whole body of the Eu- 
phratean invaders. 2 —This premised, I proceed with my extract from 
the British Magazine. 

1. First comes up in Mr. Arnold’s criticism and objections my ex¬ 
planation (after Mede and others) of the fire smoke and sulphur, that 
seemed to issue from the horses’ mouths in vision, as symbolic of the 
artillery to which, as a principal instrumentality, both modern and 
earlier historians refer the capture of Constantinople by the Turks, 
and consequent destruction of the Greek Empire. “ And the heads 
of horses were as the heads of lions, and out of their mouths issued 
fire, and smoke, and sulphur: by which three was the third part of 
the men killed; by the fire, the smoke, and the sulphur, which issued 
out of their mouths.” — On this, and my explanation of the fire 
smoke and sulphur all conjointly, as the one destroying agency of 
artillery, Mr. Arnold objects thus. “ We have here three destructive 
agencies, emphatically distinguished as separate agencies . It is first 
stated generally that the third part of men was destroyed by these 
three ; and then, to prevent as it were a mistake, the three are again 
separately enumerated, each with its own article, by the fire , and by 
the smoke , and by the brimstone .”—My reply is obvious. Mr. Arnold 
is anxious, as we have elsewhere seen, that the Apocalyptic language 
should be regarded and explained as “ inspired Hebrew poetry.” 
And I therefore cannot act more in accordance with his wishes and 


1 “ It is usual in the evangelists to ascribe that to many which agrees only to one 
of them. So that is said to be written in the prophets which is only written in one of 
them: as will be evident from comparing Mark i. 2, Mai. iii. 1; John vi. 45, Isa. liv. 
13 ; Acts xiii. 40, Hab. i. 5. See Glasse, Lib. iii. tr. 1. de Nomine, Can. 27.” Whitby 
on Luke xxiii. 40. Elsewhere, on Matt, xxvii. 38, Whitby illustrates the same from 
comparison of Luke xxiii. 36, John xix. 29, saying that the soldiers brought Christ 
vinegar, with Matt, xxvii. 48, Mark xv. 36, saying that one of the soldiers did it:—also 
Matt. xxvi. 8, saying that the disciples had indignation, with John xii. 4 saying that 
one of the disciples had'indignation. 

1 This will be an answer to some objections by Mr. Lord. 
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his judgment than by referring, on the point of objection here mooted 
by him, to the use of similar constructions of language in the writ¬ 
ings of the Old Testament. Take then the example in Levit. xiv. 
52° I read there ; “ And he shall cleanse the house with the blood 
of the bird, and with the running water, and with the living bird, 
and with the cedar wood, and with hyssop, and with the scarlet.” 
According to the rule laid down by my critic against me, all these 
ought to be separate and distinct agencies of purification. But 
what, in fact, was the case ? That the blood of the bird killed was to 
be received in and mixed with the running water, then the cedar-wood 
hyssop and scarlet together dipped in it, and then the mingled blood 
and water sprinkled by them on the house; all uniting together to 
constitute one single act of purification. Take another example from 
Gen. xix. 24 ; which 1 adduce, though otherwise less appropriate 
than the former one, because two of the self-same instrumentalities 
of destruction are specified as in the case under discussion. Then 
the Lord rained upon Sodom and Gomorrah brimstone (or sulphur) 
and fire from the Lord out of heaven ; and he overthrew those cities, 
&c.” Was the fire here spoken designative of one agency of destruc¬ 
tion, the sulphur of another; the first altogether separate and dis¬ 
tinct from the second? By no means. “Quum duo noinina sub- 
stantiva, vel synonvma vel divers® signification®, conjungantur, 
eorum alterum vicein adjectivi cum emphasi sustinet: lit hie, Et 
plait sulphur et ignem; id est, ignem sulphureum So Robertson in 
his Clavis Pentateuchi, ad loc.: and I observe that Rosenmiiller com¬ 
pares Gen. iii. 10, “ I will greatly multiply thy sorrow and thy con¬ 
ception in the sense of thy sorrow in, or as connected with, thy 
conception—Mr. Arnold advances yet another argument against my 
explanation ; viz. that it is the balls of lead propelled by means of an 
explosive power, of which the brimstone is indeed one ingredient, 
“ that are the real instruments of destruction in the modern artillery ; 
while the fire and smoke, by which the explosion is accompanied, are 
both perfectly innocuous .” But are they indeed innocuous, if con¬ 
sidered causally ? It is curious to contrast Chalcondylas’ notice of 
the invention of gunpowder and cannon, and of the Othman lurks 
use of them against his country and people, with this statement of 
Mr. Arnold’s; “ Omnis potentia in ignem , ut eausam, referenda est. 
And, on the question, whether an intermediate causal agency may not 
properly have the final effect predicated of it, let us refer again to 
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examples in the Hebrew Scriptures for information. ~We there read 
David’s prayer, Ps. li. 7; “ Purge me with hyssop , and I shall be 
clean.” Was then the hyssop by itself in any wise of purifying effi¬ 
cacy p Its only efficacy consisted in applying the blood of purifica¬ 
tion. Again, to cite another example, we read in Daniel ix. 27 of the 
abomination making desolate . Now if we explain this, as most ex¬ 
positors do, of the idol-standards that accompanied the Eoman army 
which besieged and destroyed Jerusalem, were these standards, we 
ask, the actual instruments of Jerusalem’s destruction and desolation ? 
They were but, we know, that destroying army’s innocuous , though 
significant and necessary, accompaniments. Still more does the case 
apply to my purpose, if we explain the phrase to mean the Jewish 
abomination of sin, brought into the temple, as inducing God’s judg¬ 
ment. 1 As to the propriety of depicting the fire smoke and sulphur 
as issuing from the horses’ mouths, if intending to figure , so as I con¬ 
strue it, the fire smoke and sulphur literally combined in the dis¬ 
charge from the Turkish artillery against Greek Christendom, it may 
perhaps be well to suggest as an illustrative parallel that well-known 
and awful passage in Isaiah xxx. 27, 33 : where, with reference to the 
fire and sulphur literally destined to be employed in the final judg¬ 
ment on this our earth, (for I suppose it will be allowed that there 
is in the passage this reference,) they are depicted by an anthro- 
popathic figure as proceeding from the Almighty’s mouth, and kin¬ 
dled by his breath. 2 

I have now gone through Mr. Arnold’s objections on this head; 
objections on the strength of which he is pleased to designate this 
particular in my solution, as “ not only very unsatisfactory, but ab¬ 
solutely absurd and my appeal is to the intelligent and candid 
reader, whether Mr. A. has been successful in proving its absurdity 
at all. —I must uot pass on without adding that he has here further 
favoured us with a detached fragment and specimen of his own 

J Such is the opinion I incline to on that passage. See it exprest to that effect in 
the Appendix to my Yol. iv. Part ii. § 5—And so nearly, as I have learnt since that 
was written, Dr. Alford (now'Dean of Canterbury) is inclined to explain it. 

3 “ Behold the name of the Lord eometh from far, burning with his anger : his 
lips are full of indiguation, and his tongue as a devouring fire.—For Tophet is 
ordained of old ; yea, for the king it is prepared ; the pile thereof is fire and mueh 
wood: the breath of the Lord, like a stream of brimstone, doth kindle it.” I pre¬ 
sume Mr. Arnold will not differ from me in supposing an ultimate reference to the 
great conflagration and judgment. Compare Ps. xviii. 8 ; “ There went up a smoke 
out of his nostrils, and a consuming fire out of his mouth.” 
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counter-view of the Apocalyptic symbol; a favour the more to be 
prized as it is so rare. “ The suioke,” he remarks, “ as being itself 
one of the rpuc 7 rXtjyai, must be a thick pestilential vapour emitted by 
the avenging monsters.” But must , as 1 have had occasion to observe 
more than once before in this controversy, is a word often used some¬ 
what rashly and inconsiderately by Mr. Arnold. A\ r ill he have the 
goodness to mention where in sacred Scripture the word kcittvoq, or its 
Hebrew equivalent, is used per se to signify a destructive pestilential 
vapour ? Even the example from Ovid, (and how, with his sensitiveness 
about treating the Apocalypse otherwise than as inspired Hebrew 
poetry, could he resort to such an illustration ?) I say, even this ex¬ 
ample from Ovid of the brazen-footed bulls of Colchos seems ill to sup¬ 
port him; as it was not from anything pestilential in the bulls’ breath, 
but from the heat of the fiery blast, that the surrounding herbage is 
fabled to have been dried up and withered. 1 —Moreover, by the ex- 
egetie law that he has laid down for himself and others, he is bound 
to explain the sulphur, equally with the smoke and fire, as separately 
and by itself a distinct agency of destruction. But how such an act¬ 
ing of the pure sulphur, whether explained literally or figuratively? 
1 cannot but think that if he will be so good as to favour us with his 
explanation of this particular of the symbol, and also of the “aveng¬ 
ing monsters” themselves, of whose description it constitutes a part, 
Mr. A. will find that he has involved himself in difficulties of which 
the solution will not be easy . 5 

2 . We come next to the horse-tails . “ For the horses’ power is in 

their mouth and in their tails : 3 for their tails were like unto serpents, 
having heads; and with these they do injury (aCiKovm,) or injustice.” 

On the “ have ” and the “ associated with,” 1 do not wish to enter 
further: save and except to protest against Mr. A.’s assertion, as 
quite unwarranted, that I must know “ that the question, whether 
we are, or are not, associated with the things we have, was never 
mooted, and is entirely irrelevant.” 1 neither did know it, nor know 
it now. It seemed to me, and still seems, to have been very much 

1 " Tact.cquc vaporibus herb* Arent.*' 

2 Mr. Arnold says that “ my solution contains no explanation of the agreement be¬ 
tween the fire, smoke, and brimstone, and the OwpaKus irvpivovt uaKivdtouv (= nigri- 
cantes or ferruginous) thiwfitiv.” He has overlooked my remark in the IIora* 
(see p. 509 supra) that these adjectives significative of colour seem to have been 
chosen with reference to the -vrup kuttvos and Otiou so prominent in the symbol ; as 
symbols were frequently borrowed from anything remarkable in the living type. 

3 So the MSS. of the best authority. 
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the hinge on which his irony about that part of my interpretation 
turned. 1 And, as unthinking readers are often caught by burlesque 
and irony, I thought it both fair and right to shape my reply in a 
form of burlesque in return. But let that pass. As an almost uni¬ 
versal rule, the less of burlesque that is introduced with controversy 
about sacred subjects the better. And, as I remain fully persuaded 
of the propriety and truth of my solution of this part of the Apoca¬ 
lyptic symbol, let me endeavour to propose and support it in a man¬ 
ner which I almost hope will convince Mr. Arnold himself that it is 
not so liable as he has supposed to objection. 

The horses then in the symbol had tails ; and these horse-tails, end¬ 
ing as they did in serpent-like heads, (for such seems evidently to 
have been the nature of the heads,) presented to the view a serpent¬ 
like appearance. Agreed thus far, we are also agreed, it would ap¬ 
pear, in the opinion that there must have been some pointed intent 
and meaning in so singular a part of the symbol. But, if so, what 
the meaning and the force according to Mr. Arnold P His reference 
to the real or fabulous amphisbena (itself singularly inappropriate, 
as it seems to me, even for that purpose 2 ) was only suggested, he 
himself now tells us, “ as an illustration of a head placed at the 
end of the tail.” But he further suggests, after Heinrichs and 
Ewald, that these serpent-like heads at the end of the tail emitted 
fire smoke and brimstone, as well as the lion-like heads in front; in 
order thus both to add to the terribleness of the symbol, and to show 
in what manner the serpent-like tails took their part (as he asserts it 
is directly stated that they did) in the destruction of the third part 
of men. On w T hich let me observe that his assertion on this point 
seems to be grounded on a mis-reading of the sacred record. Bor, 
instead of “ the death of the third part of men by the fire smoke 
and brimstone being connected with the statement about the tails 
being like serpents by the conjunction for” so as Mr. Arnold asserts, 
there is an intervening clause, headed by the same conjunction, be¬ 
tween the one clause and the other. 3 Moreover there seems in that 

! See the quotation from his pamphlet given by Mr. Arnold, British Magazine, 
p. 424. 

2 Because it is no other part whatsoever of the symbol but the horse-tails that is 
noted as presenting a snake-like appearance ; and, consequently, all that was snake¬ 
like was, as a snake, with but one head. It is easy to see how the horse-tails, if at all 
twisted, as we often see them in real life, in serpentine folds, and with a snake’s head 
at the end, might present the appearance described. 

3 “ By these three (plagues) was the third part of men killed; by the fire, and by 
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same record an express distinction between the effect of the lion-like 
heads as killing , and the serpent-like heads as doing injury or injustice. 
As to the idea of the tails emitting fire brimstone and smoke, it exists 
only in the imagination of the expositors ; and, in the absence of any 
express scriptural declaration on the subject, it appears to me that 
we are bound to suppose the intended mode of the symbolic serpent- 
heads, which were appended to the horse-tails, doing injury, to have 
been the same as that in which serpent-heads in real life 'do injury ;— 
namely by their bite and the venom discharged with it. Thus Mr. 
Arnold’s suggestions seem in no way to help us to any rational ex¬ 
planation of the purport of this very remarkable particular in the 
Apocalyptic symbol. Nor do 1 know any view of the symbol which 
offers it, except that which I advocate: which view, as the reader 
knows, supposes the horse-tails in the vision to have prefigured the 
horse-tail standards of the Turkish Pashas, and so the Pashas 
themselves; who, following in course after the overthrow of the 
Greek empire, oppressed, and with venom like as of poisoned ser¬ 
pents embittered, the lives of the subjected Greek provincials. The 
only question is, whether this explanation be admissible, as that 
which is accordant with the analogy of other parallel scriptural sym¬ 
bolic imagery, or not. 

The reader will have observed that all which my solution requires 
to be allowed me is, that to the body of an animal symbolizing a 
nation, there may properly be appended the badge of some ruling 
magistracy of that nation, in sign of the magistrates themselves ; and, 
further, that to this badge there may be appended, in addition, some 
emblem indicative both of the personality attached in the divine idea 
to the badge spoken of, and also of the character of them to whom 
it should belong. 

And to show that I am warranted in requiring this admission 
there is nothing more needed, I believe, than that I refer to two 
scriptural examples for authority and illustration. My first example 
is from Ezek. xix. 10, Ac. AV r e have there a figure of Judah and its 
ruling magistrates borrowed from the vegetable world. “ Thy mother 
is like a vine planted by the waters: . . and she had strong rods, for 
the sceptres of them that bear rule: . . but she was plucked up in 

the smoke, and by the sulphur, which issued out of their mouths. For their power 
is in their mouth, and in their tails. For their tails were like unto serpents, having 
heads; and with these (aoifcoutri) they do injury,” 
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fury; and her strong rods were broken. 5 * Here the vine that had 
strong rods for the sceptres was a symbol of the Jewish nation : and 
the strong rods, which were a part of the vine, (just as much a part 
of it as the horse-tails of the horses,) designated the sceptres, or 
magisterial badges, of them that bore rule, and so the rulers them¬ 
selves. Respecting the character of these rulers, however, and their 
official rule, no intimation was to be given ; and therefore the addition 
of no further emblem was there required. Not so in my second 
example from Daniel vii. We there read of a little horn rising among 
other horns from out of the head of the fourth Beast, “ with eyes as 
the eyes of a man” Now the Beast itself depicted, as we know, the 
body of the fourth and last great ruling mundane empire; and the 
horn, from being a common symbol in the sacred writings for ruling 
power and strength, was taken to signify the king himself to whom 
that power would attach; while further, to express the character of 
this king—in other words, of Antichrist,—there were added eyes, as 
the eyes of a man, at the extremity of the horn; in signification either 
of Antichrist’s craft, or of his pretensions to a universal episcopate. 
Surely, with the exception that the emblem in Daniel appeared in front 
of the body of the symbolic animal, that in the Apocalyptic passage 
under discussion behind , the parallelism between the two is obvious ; 
and quite sufficient to justify my interpretation as one not unaccord- 
ant with the analogy of Scripture. 

But this, says my critic further, “ is such a riddle-making style of 
dealing with the prophetic Scriptures as deadens all sense of mean¬ 
ness and incongruity, even in men of cultivated minds. 55 It is not 
the first or second time that Mr. A. has thus pointed his satire 
against the riddle-making , as he is pleased to call it, or riddle-solving , 
in the Horse. Thus, in the Letter now before us, with reference to 
the allusion supposed by me in the prophecy to the Turkish dress, he 
writes thus; “ This literal (!) fulfilment of what such a fulfilment 
would turn into an inspired conundrum:” and again, in an earlier 
Letter, with reference to my supposition of an allusion to Nerva’s 
Cretan extraction, in explanation of the bow in the hand of the rider 
of the white horse, “ It is a conundrum unintelligible for any but the 
genealogist.” 1 I have thus been led to reflect what it is precisely that 
he means by such remarks ; and what the view he takes, and would 


1 See British Magazine for March 1846, p. 332. 
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require to be taken, of prophecy and its dark sayings; but I have 
reflected in vain. Mr. Arnold does not surely mean to deny that it 
was intended there should be riddles or enigmas in prophecy ; enigmas 
such as the fulfilment alone would or could explain. What, to take a 
case or two from unsymbolic prophecy, of Elisha's prediction to the 
nobleman in Samaria, “ Thou shalt see the plenty with thine eyes, 
but shalt not eat thereof?” 1 What of Ezekiel’s saying about Zedc- 
kiah ; “ I will bring him to Babylon, yet shall he not see it, though he 
shall die there.” 2 These were riddles only r to be explained in the 
fulfilment. And so too, to take a case of prophetic symbol, how was 
the full propriety of the symbol of a lie-goat to designate the Mace¬ 
donian empire discoverable, until that very symbol had been stamped, 
and known to be stamped, on Macedonian coinage? 3 4 Nay, if we 
turn to Mr. Arnold’s own view of the present prophecy, what does it 
present to us, in whole and in part, but an immense enigma; only to 
be resolved, if he suppose its solution to be ever intended, by some 
extraordinary facts and phenomena yet future:—viz. the enigma of 
“ avenging monsters,” that are to kill men by smoke, in the sense of 
pestilential vapour, and also by fire, each as a distinct separate 
agency; and, in order to this, to make their discharges from the tails 
as well as from the heads! ! 4 In truth it seems to me, judging from 
prophecies which all Christians allow to have been fulfilled, that not 
only while a prediction remains unfulfilled, but even after its meaning 
on all main points has been made clear by the fulfilment, there may 
still be expected to remain in it certain minor details, that will con¬ 
tinue to present somewhat of difficulty and of enigma to the accurate 
investigator. 

Finally, let it be remembered, as indeed already before intimated, 5 
that both this figuration and that of the scorpion-locusts in the 5th 
Trumpet, which are decidedly the boldest and most complex of all 
the Apocalyptic symbolizations, are used in reference to Asiatics , 
whose own style of writing and speaking most deals in such imagery. 
See, in proof of this, the very illustrative description, by a Turkish 

1 2 Kings vii. 2, 17- 2 Ezck. xii. 10 ; 2 Kings xxv. 7. 

3 Sec Dan. viii. .7. I have given an engraving of a Macedonian coin with this 

device in the 3rd Volume of the Ilorrr. 

4 As a further illustration of the absurdity of certain semi-German critics that im¬ 

peach the Turkish historical interpretation, let me refer to M. Stuart. “ The Turko¬ 
mans and other Orientals train their horses to the assault with the hinder part as well 
as with the front ! ! ” k See p. 516 supra. 
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historian, of the same subject of the Turkish artillery, given p. 512 
supra; in which description imagery is used similar to, and almost as 
highly figurative as, the Apocalyptic. 1 In truth, so applied, they are 
just as appropriate and characteristic as the simpler symbols of the 
first four Seals in their application to Roman subjects: and thus, 
like the former, in the very fact of their boldness, and, as Mr. A. 
calls it, grotesqueness, do but furnish additional evidence in proof of 
the ever marked propriety of the Apocalyptic figuration and the truth 
of my historic interpretation. 

1 It may be well to suggest further, for comparison, a somewhat highly figurative 
personification of modern war, with its use of artillery, even by a non-Asiatic poet, 
Lord Byron, in his Childe Harold, i. 39 :— 

“ See where the giant on the mountain stands, 

Ilis blood-red tresses deepening in the sun, 

With death-shot glowing in his fiery hands, 

And eye that scorches all it glares upon: 

Restless it rolls, now fix’d, and now anon 
Flashing afar; and at his iron feet 
Destruction cowers, to mark what deeds are done.” 


END OF YOL. I. 


JOHN CHILDS AND SON, PRINTERS. 
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